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ON SOME NEW DATES OF THE VIKRAMA ERA FROM THE 
PALM-LEAF MSS. IN De. P. PETERSON’S FIFTH REPORT. 
BY De. ROBERT SCHEAM, VIENNA, 
O the kindness of Prof, Bihler I owe the following twenty-nine dates, extracted by him 
from Dr. Peterson's Fifth Report. All these dates are coupled with the week-days, so 
that their calenlation is easy and in most cases permits us to decide if the date is current or 
expired, and if the reckoning is aménte or pursimdnia, In arranging the dates I follow the 
arrangement adopted by Prof. Kielhorn in his paper on the Vikrama Era, Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. XIX. p. 20 ff., which is as follows :— 
I. — Regular Dates :— 
(A) Dates in bright fortnights :— 
(I) Dates from Kirttika to Philgona -— 
(a) Dates in current years. 
(4) Dates in expired years. 
(2) Dates from Chaitra to Avina — 
(2) Dates in northern current years, 
(4) Dates in northern expired or southern current years. 
(c) Dates in southern expired years, 
(8) Dates in dark fortnights :— 
(1) Dates from Kiarttika to Philguna :— 
(a2) Dates in current years :— 
(2) Pirnpiminta dates. 
(3) Aminta dates 
(4) Dates in expired years :— 
(a) Pirviminta dates. 
(4) Aminta dates, 
(c) Dates either pirgiminta current or aminta expired. 
(2) ‘Dates from Chaitra to Aévina :-— 
(2) Dates in northern current years :— 
(a) Pirniminta dates, 
(8) Amiinta dates. 
(¢) Dates in northern expired or.southern current years :— 
(¢) Pirnimanta dates, 
(3) Aminta dates, 
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© Dates in southern expired years :— | 
(a) Pargiminta dates. = 





(8) Aménta dates. ; 
(¢) Dates either amiintain northern current or pirpiminta in southern 
(c) Dates either aminta in’ northern current or pu fiminta in northern 
(f) Dates either pirgimanta in northern current or aminta in southern 
expired years. 
II, — Irregular Dates. 


Lhave caloulated the dates by the tables in Mr, Sewell’s and Dikshit's Indian Calendar, and 
checked the calculation by Prof. Jacobi’s Tables in Vol. L Part VILL. of the Epigraphia 
Indica, and I give here the results of this calculation in the same manner 4s that adopted by 
Prof, Kielhorn in the above cited paper, calculating all European equivalents, and distinguish- 
ing those which satisfy the requirements of the Indian dates by printing them in antique type. 

(A) Dates in bright fortnights. 
(a) Dates in current years. 

1 ¥V.1317 (page 23, No. 8). — Sathvat 1317 yarshe, miha (migha) sudi 4 ddifyadine. 

V. 1917 current: Sunday, 18th January, A. D. 1260; the 4th tithi of the bright half 
ended at 8 h. 18 m, after mean sunrise. 

V.1317 expired: Thursday, 6th January, A. D, 1261. - 

2, V. 1398 (page 135, No. 85). — Samvat 1399 varshe, pansha éudi 7 some. 

V, 1998 onrrent: Tuesday, 26th December, A. D. 1340; the 7th tithi of the bright halt 
ended 5 bh, 40 m, after mean sunrise. The date (would agree if Monday, 25th December, 
A. D, 1840, were coupled with the running tithi. 

¥. 1398 expired: Saturday, 15th December, A. D- 1541. 

(b) Dates in expired years. 

3. V. 1296 (page 50, No. 26). — Samvat 1296 varshe, philgana sndi 9 sukre. 

V. 1296 current : Monday, hth February, A, D, 1239. | 

V. 1206 expired; Friday, 8rd February, A.D. 1240; the %th tithi of the bright 
half euded 20 h, 45 m. after mean-sunrise. 

4, V. 1343 (page 50, No, 27). — Sathvat 1643 -varshe, laukika-kirtika audi 2 ravaw. 

V. 1343 current : Tuesday, 2nd October, A.D. 1285, 

V. 1943 expired : Sunday, 20th October, A, D. 1286; the 2nd tithi of the bright half, 
ended 23 h. 4 m. after mean sunrise. It onght to have been an expunged tithi as the first tith: 
of the bright half ended the same day at 1 h, 25 m. after mean sunrise. 

5. V. 184 (page 110, No. 67), — Sathvat 1344 varshe, mirga” éndi 2, raraw, 

V. 1344 current: Tuesday, 19¢h November, A. D. 1286. 

V. 1944 expired : Sunday, 8th November, A. D, 1287 ; the 2nd tithi of tke bright half 
euded 1 h, 16 m, after mean surise. : ) 

6, V. 1394 (page 125, No. 75). — Sathvat 1894 -varshe, kirtika sudi pratipadiyim sulre. 

V. 1304 current; Tuesday, 6th October, A D, 1936. 

V. 1394 expired: Saturdiy, 25th October, A. D. 1337, the first tithi of the bright half 
ended 11 h. 7 m. after mean sunrise. Thedate would agree if Friday, g4th October, A. D. 
1337, were coupled with the running tithi, 
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(2) Dates from Chaitra to Asvina. 
(8) Dates in northern current years, 
None, 
(b) Dates in northern expired or southern current years. 

7, V. 1231 (page 1, No, 1), — Sathvat 1231 varshe bhidrapada éudi 12 raven, 

Northern V. 1231 current: Wednesday, 22nd August, A. D, 1173. 

Northern V. 1231 expired: Sunday, llth August 1174; the 12th tithi of the bright 
half ended 17 h. 34 m, after mean sunrise. 

Southern V. 1231 expired: Saturday, 30th August, A. D. 1175, 

8, V. 1293 (page 69, No. 46). — Sathvat 1993 varshe, bhidravi éudi 10 dudhe, 

Northern V. 1293 current: Saturday, 25th August, A, D, 1235, 

Northern V. 1203 expired : Wednesday, 13th August, A. D, 1236; the 10th tithi of 
the bright half ended 19 h. 20 m. after mean sunriao, 

Southern V. 1293 expired: Tuesday, Ist September, A. D. 1237. 

9. V. 1820 (page 101, No. 59).— Sathvat 1320 varshe, vaisdkha éudi 4 guraw. 

Northern V. 1320 current: Monday, 24th April, A, D. 1262, 

Northern V. 1320 expired : Friday, 18th April, A. D, 1263; the 4th tithi of the bright half 
ended 12 bh. 11 m. after mean sunrise. The date would agree if Thursday, 12th April 
A. D. 1263, were coupled with the running tithi. 

Southern V. 1320 expired: Wednesday, 2nd April, A. D. 1264, 

10. W. 1343 (page 24, No. 9). — Samvat 1343, vaiéikha éudi 6 #0” (some ?) 

Northern V. 1343 current: Thursday, 12th April, A. D, 1285. 

Northern V. 1343 expired: Monday, Ist April, A. D, 1286; the 6th tithi of the 
bright half ended 23 h, 41 m. after mean sunrise. 

Southern V, 1343 expired : Sunday, 20th April, A. D. 1287. 

ll. V. 1392 (page 127, No. 77). — Samvat 1292 varshe, ishddha éudi 2 guraw. 

Northern V. 1392 current : Saturday, 4th June, A. D, 1334, 

Northern V. 1392 expired : Friday, 23rd June, A. D. 1335; the 2nd; tithi of the bright half 
ended 4+ h, 36 m. after mean sunrise, The date would agree if Thursday, 22nd June, 
A. D. 1335, were coupled with the running tithi. 

Southern V, 1392 expired: Tuesday, lith June, A. D, 1336. 

(c) Dates in southern expired years. 

12. W. 1154 (page 29, No. 13). — Satmvat 1154 vaisikha éukla pratipediyim ravidine, 

Northern V. 1154 current: Thursday, 27th March, A. D. 1096, 

Northern V. 1154 expired: Wednesday, 15th April, A. D. 1097, 

Southern V. 1154 expired: Monday, 5th April, A. D. 1098; the first tithi of the bricht 
half ended 10 h. $3 m. after mean sunrise, The date would agree if Sunday, 4th April, 
A. D. 1098, wore coupled with the running tithi, 

13. V. 1271 (page 132, No. 80). — Sathvat 1271 vaidikha éadi 9 gurau. 

Northern V, 1271 current: Tuesday, 30th April, A. D. 1213, 

Nothern V. 1271 expired : Sunday, 20th April, A. D, 1214. 

Southern V, 1271 expired: Friday, 10th April, A. D, 1215; the 9th tithi of the bright half 
ended 0 h. 17 m, after mean sunrise. The date would agreo if Thursday, Sth April, 
A. D, 1215, were coupled with the running tithi. 
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14. V. 1300 (page 67, No. 44), — Satnvat 1300 varshe jyeshtha Sudi 7 rarau. 

Northern V. 1300 current: Thursday, 8th May, A. D. 1242, 

Northern V. 1300 expired : Wednesday, 27th May, A. D, 1243, 

Southern V. 1300 oxpired : Sunday, 15th May, A. D. 1244; the 7th tithi of the bright 
half euded 20 h. 32 m. after mean sunrise. 


15. V. 1332 (page 104, No. 60),— Vikramatal Krimati varshe nayanigni ganendu 
jyeshtha évetadasamyim Aastdrke. 

Northern V. 1332 current: Thursday, 17th May, A. D. 1274. Moon in Nakshatra Hasta. 

Northern V. 1832 expired: Monday, 6th May, A. D. 1275, Moon in Nakshatra, Uttara- 
Phalguni, 

Southern V. 1332 expired: Sunday, 24th May, A. D, 1276; the 10th tithi of the bright 
half ended 11h, 54 m. after mean sunrise. The moon was in Natshatra Masta till + h. after 
HiT #OnTise. 

16. ‘¥. 1334 (page 96, No, 57), Sarnvat 1334 varshe bhadrava Sudi 1 sanau, 

Northern V. 1354 current: Wednesday, 12th August, A. D. 1276. 

Northern V. 1334 expired: Sunday, Ist August, A. D, 1277, 

Southern V. 1334 expired: Saturday, 20th August, A. D. 1278; the Ist tithi of the 
bright half ended 20 h. 49 m, after mean sunrise. 

17. V, 1336 (page 53, No. 32), — Sativat 1336 varshe jyeshtha éudi 5 ravaw. | 

Northern V, 1836 current: Saturday, 28th May, A. D. 1278. 

Northern V. 1836 expired: Wednesday, 17th May, A. D, 1279. 

Southern V.1396 expired: Sunday, Sth May, A. D, 1290; the 5th tithi of the bright 
half ended 14 h. 27 m. after mean sunrise. 

18. V. 1384 (page 123, No. 74), — Sathvat 1384 varshe érivana éudi dvitlyiyim janeu, 

Northern V. 1384 current: Wednesday, 2nd Jaly 1926, 

Northern V. 1384 expired: Tuesday, 21st July, A. D, 1327. 

Southern V. 1984 expired: Saturday, 9th July, A. D. 1328; the 2nd tithi of the bright 
half ended 19 h. 8 m, after mean sunrise, 

19, V. 1390 (page 135, No, 84) — Sam? 1390 varshe chaitra #udi 2 some 

Northern V. 1300 current: Friday, 13th March, A. D, 1382. 

Northern V. 1390 expired: Thursday, Ist April, A. D, 1533. 

Southern V,. 1300 expired: Tuesday, 22nd March, A. D. 1334; the'2nd tithi of the 
bright half ended 3 h. 3 m, after mean sunrise. Tho date would agree if Monday, 21s: 
March, A, D, 1334, were coupled with the running tithi. 

(B) Dates in dark fortnights, 
@) Dates from Karttika to Phalguna. 


(a) Dates in current years, 


Sa SSE = 





None. 
(b) Dates in expired years. 
(c) Pairniménta dates. 
None. 
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(8) Aménta dates, 
20. V. 1264 (page 129, No. 78). — Samvat 1284 varshe philguna vadi 7 some. 
V.. 1284 current — 
pirniminta: Wednesday, 10th February, A. D. 1227, 
aminta: Thareday, 11th March, A, D, 1227, | 


pirgiminta : Sunday, 30th January, A. D. 1228. 
aminta: Tuesday, 29th February, A. D, 1228; the 7th tithi of the dark half 
ended 6h. 5m. after mean sunrise, The date would agree if Monday, 
28th February, A. D. 1228, wero coupled with tho running tithi. 
21, V. 1289 (page 81, No. 51). — Sarmvat 1289 varshe imighs vadi 6 bhawmde (sic.) 
V. 1289 current — 
pirsiminta: Thursday, 15th January, A. D, 1232; 
aminta: Friday, 13th February, A. D. 1232. 
¥. 1289 expired — 
pirnimanta: Monday, 3rd Jannary, A. D.1235. 
aminta: Wednesday, 2nd Febroary, A. D, 1233; the 6th tithi of the dark half 
ended 2h, 20 m. after mean sunrise, The date would agree if Tuesday, 
(c) Dates either pirpiminta currant or aminta expired. 
22. ¥.1297 (page 136, No, 86). — Samvat 1297 varaho kirtita vadi 1] revaw. 
V. 1297 current — 
pirpiminta: Sunday, 25th September, A. D. 1230; the llth tithi of the 
dark balf ended 2h. 27 m. after mean sonriae, 
aminta: Monday, 24th October, A. D, 1239. 
¥V. 1297 expired — 
pirgiminta : Saturday, 13th October, A. D. 1240, 
aminta: Sunday, lith November, A. D. 1240; the Lith tithi of the dark 
half ended 14h. 19 m. after mean sunrise, 
(2) Dates from Chaitra to Asvina. 
(a) Dates in northern ourrent years. 
None. 
(>) Dates in northern expired or southern current years. 
(a2) Pirpimanta dates. 
None. . 
(3) Amanta dates. 
23. V. 1288 (page 94, No. 55). — Sathvat 1288 varshe Asbidha vadi amivisyidine thawme. 
Northern V. 1298 current — 
pirgiminta : Wednesday, 12th June, A. D. 1290, 
aminta : Thursday, 11th July, A. D. 1250. 
Northern V. 1238 expired — 


_pirpiminta : Monday, 2nd June, A. D. 1231. 
aminta: Tuesday, Ist July, A. D, 1231; the 15th tithi of the dark half ended 


10 bh. 29 m, after mean sunrise, 
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Southern V. 1288 expired — 
pirgiminta : Sunday, 20th June, A, D. 1232. 
aminta: Monday, lyth July, A. D, 1232, 
(c) Dates in southern expired years. 
(2) Parpimanta dates, 
24. V.1181 (page 109, No. 66). — Sathvat 1181, jyeshtha vadi 13 sanau. 
Northern V, 1181 carrent — 
pirgiminta: Wednesday, 25th April, A. D, 1123, 
amiinta: Friday, 25th May, A. D, 1123, 
Northern V. 1181 expired — 
pirgiminta: Tuesday, 13th May, A. D. 1124. 
aminta : Thorsday, 12th June, A. D. 1124, 
Southern V. expired — 
pirgiminta : Sunday, 8rd May, A. D. 1125; the 13th tithi of the dark half ended 
4h, 28 m. after mean sunrise, The date would agree if Saturday, 2nd 
May, A, D. 1135, were coupled with the running tithi. 
aminta: Monday, Ist June, A, D, 1125, 
25. V. 1331 (page 57, No. 35), — Sathvat 1331 varshe, prathama jyeshtha vadi 15, sanau. 
Northern V. 1331 current — 
pirniminta : Thursday, 18th May, A. D. 1273, 
aminta: Friday, léth June, A. D. 1273. 
Northern V. 1231 expired — 
pirgiminta: Monday, 7th May, A. D, 1274. 
aminta : Wednesday, 6th June, A. D. 1274. 
Southern V. 1331 expired — 
Ppirpimanta: Saturday, 27th April, A. D. 1976; the 15th tithi of the dark half 
ended 9 h. 33 m. after mean suurise and in this year jyeshtha is intercalated. 
aminta: Sonday, 26th May, A, D. 1276, 
(4) Dates cither amints in northern current or pirpiminta in souther. 
“6. WV. 1425 (page 99, No. 58), — Samvat 1425 varshe bhadrapada vadi 5 bhaume. 
Northern V. 1425 carrent — 
pirnimiota : Sunday, 15th August, A. D, 1367. 
aminta: Tuesday, 14th September, A. D. 1367; the 5th tithi of the dark half 
ended ] h. 12 m., after mean sunrise, 
Northern V, 1425 expired — 
pir, -minta: Thursday, 3rd August, A. D. 1369, 
anuinta: Sunday, 2nd September, A. D. 1365, 
Southern V. 1425 expired — 
poirpiminta : Tuesday, 24th July, A. D, 1369; the 5th tithi of the dark balf 
ended 1] h. 33 m, after mean sunrise, 
aminta : Wednesday, 22nd August, A. D, 1369, 
(e) Dates either amints in northern current or pirnimanta in northera 
expired yours, 
None. 
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(f) Dates either pirpim4Sota in northern current OF aminta in southern 
None, 
(g) Dates either porpiminta in northern ourrent or amiinta in northern 
27. V. 1273 (page 95, No, £6). Samvat 1273, drivaos vadi 4 raven, 
Northern V. 1273 carrent— 
piroimanta: Sunday, 2lst Juns, A. D. 1915; the Sth tithi of the dark half ended 
6b. 18 m. after mean sunrise, 
amiinta: Morday, 20th July, A. D, 1215, 
Northern V. 1273 expired — 
pirgiminta: Friday, 8th July, A. D. 1216, 
amainta: Sunday, 7th August, A. D. 1216; the Sth tithi of the dark half ended 
13 h. 49 m. after mean sunrise. 
Southern V. 1273 current — : 
Pirpiminta : Wednesday, 28th June A. D, 1217. 
aminots: Thursday, 27th July, A, D, 1217, 
II. — Irregular Dates, 
28. V. 1454 (page 71, No. 48 ). — Sarvat 1454 varahe Migha gadi 13 some 
V. 1454 current: Friday, 12th January, A. D. 1397. 
V. 1454 expired: Wednesday, 30th January, A. D. 1398 


V. 1455 oxpired: Monday, 20th January, A. D. 1390; the 13th tithi of the bright 
balf ended 15 h. 18 m. after mean sunrise. So this date works ont correctly only 
wen calculating for the next following year. | es 

29. V.1515 (page 120, No. 73). — Saivat 1515 .Yarshe iso mise Suklapakshe paichamt 


gurau., 





Northern V. 1515 current: Saturday, 24th September, A. D, 1457, 
Northern V, 1515 expired: Wednesday, 13th September, A. D. 1458, 
Southern V. 1515 expired: Tnesday, 2nd October, A. D. 1459. 
Northern V. 1514 current: Sanday, Sth Soptember, A. D. 1456. 
Southern V. 1516 expired: Saturday, 20th September, A. D. 1460, 
So the date works out in no caso; there must ba some fault in it. 


NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 
BY J, M. CAMPBELL, C.LE,, 1.0.8, 
(Continued from p, 257.) 

Ribbons. — The guardian power of the dancing hslf-alive ribbon, perhaps, Teichesa 
back to the early magic days when tho bird and baast acarer Was @ spirit-scarer, Jp, 
Egypt, ribbous were fastened to weapons and round the capitals of honse pillas.™ The diadem of 
the Persian monarch was a flowing ribbon.™ The Romans tied coloured ribbons or threads to 
infants to keep off the Evil Eye®* The Groeks boundaribbon to the stern pole of their ships.°F 
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When Pauernias (A. D. 179) went to conanli the pane of cesiohiak, be had to pnt on a linen 
habit set off with ribbons.” In the temple at Delphi was a navel-shaped white stone with a 
ribbon hanging from it. Ribbons were frequently laid in Greek tombe." Greek foneral orns 
were, and Italinn funeral urns are, covered with ribbons! The wand or thyrsoe of Dionysos was 
often adorned with ribbons or bandelets.2 In «a Roman seat of Bacchus in the Louvre the 
sprays of ornaments end in ribbon bows? The Jewish sect of Essenes had the candidate's 
white robe fringed with blue ribbons as an emblem of holiness.4 Phyllacteriea, or guards, 
were ribbons with Bible texts worn by Jews on the brow to scare evil spirits. — 
continued to be used in Europe till they were denounced by the early Christian Chureh.* 
The nun at dedication wore a veil and a fillet or ribbon (vilfa).® 


Wedding gnests at Lorraine wear a cross of bloe and scarlot ribbons at their bnutten-holes 
or in their cape.” For several days after her wedding the Russian bride wears a white muslin 
dress with pink ribbona,? In Bohemia, ribbons are fastened to the Midsummer Pole? No 
Romanian decked with red ribbons can suffer from the Evil Eye2® In Tanis, during a recent 
(1893) outbreak of cholera, the people pinned ribbons to their clothes to keep off the epidemic.™ 
Mexican women wear a gold rosary round the neck from which hang gold coins and ribbona,!2 
The key with which the door of the bull-pen is opened before a Mexican ball-fight has a great 
knot of ribbons.? Doppies, that is, Jamaica negro shadows, will throttle any puppy that has 
not «a red ribbon collar.“ In the island of Tonga at ‘the new yam feast the yams 
sre decked with ribbons."© Musalmang in Tibet deck the sacrificial sheep with ribbons 
and flowers." According to Ovid (A. D, 30), sacred trees were adorned with crowns and 
ribbons.” The [khan o€ Persia (1302) took shelter in a tree. He afterwards visited the tree 
with his noblea and wives. They fastencd ribbons to the tree and danced round it. So 
Changez Khan's grand uncle Kutlok Khan (C. A. D. 1150) alighted before a tree and madg 

n vow if he won he would come back and bind ribbons round it. He won and danced round the 
tree’? In Italy, the palm and olive branches that are laid on the altar on Palm Sunday are 
decked with ribbons.” In Rossia, a girl ties a ribbon round a birch tree and it leta her pausa.20 
Ribbons are fastened to Abyssinian guitars and to Savoy and Scottish bagpipes. 

Christmas wassail bowls in Scotland and in England used to be garnished with ribbons.” On 
the brinka of many wells in Damfries and Galloway ribbons and other littlearticles of female finery 
lave been seen by people yet living fastened so as to wave over the spring. These were offer 
for the recovery of sick children. Compare the snood in the Scottish maiden's hair, the Shain 
in the wedding favour, the ribbon round the wedding cake, the bows of ribbon tied to the 
mane and tail of the horse for sale, the spear pennon, the ship's pennant, and the ribbon of 
the Order, At fanerals black end white ribbona used to be worn in England™ Lord Borleigh, 
‘Treasurer of England (A. D. 1570), wore a blue ribbon next his garter studded with snail shelly 
to keep off gout.™ In Northampton, a dead married woman's bead was bound with a black 
ribbon and a maiden’s head with a white ribbon.™ In Clee in Lancashire (1829), a band of 
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children accompanied a maiden’s faneral dressed in white-paper gloves and with long white 
paper ribbons.** According to Irving, ribbons formed part of the old-fashioned funeral garland 7 
“ A garland shall be framed by art and nature's skill 
Of sundry coloured flowers in token of good-will, 
And sundry coloured ribbons on it I will bestow, 
Bat chiefly black and yellow with her to grave shall go.” 
In Yorkshire (1798), the bride and bridegroom were covered with ribbons of any colour but 
green. Ribbons are tied to the cart with the bride's luggage in Sanderland.™ In Yorkshire, 
a wedding should be wound up by a rece for a ribbon, The winner geta a kiss and the rest a 
drink. In the sixteenth centary the English May Poles were decked with ribbons.™! In 
seventcenth-century England, ribbons or filletings were worn by women both at weddings and 
at churchings. So Herrick, on Julia's chorching— 
“ Pat on thy holy filletings and so 
To the temple with the sober go."™2 
And when the bride is brought into her husband's honse— 
“ You that be of nearest kin, 
fow on the threshold force her in, 
Bat to avert the worst Jet her 
Her fillets first knit to the posts.”"™ 
On Shrove Toesday (A. D. 1640) the boy whose cock won in the cock-fight went in triumph 
through the streets decked with ribbons, the others following with drum and fiddle™ The 
Morris Dancers in Dean Forest (1822) had their bodices and hats covered with ribbons of all 
colours. Ameng the farmers of Herefordshire (1819) the winner of a law suit attends church 
with ribbons in his eap.™ Tn Rutland (1872), an unmarried girl can be cured of bleeding at 
the nose by wearing a red ribbon round her neck.” 

Balt. — Salt as the origiv of wholesomeness, the acarer of corruption, the keeper of freshness, 
the giver of appetite, the saver from sickness, is, in early stages of belief, one of the most 
widely worshipped of guardians, In later stages salt maintains ita worshipfulness as a type 
of life and of wit and aa the fiend-feared emblem of immortality. 

In Gujarit. the tuckiest of all purchases on the Kartik (November) new year's day is salt. 
A gift of salt to Brihmays lightens to the giver the pains of death, Salt is used in all spirit- 
scaring rites, and on the dark 14th of Ash (October) high-caste Hindu women spill little piles 
of salt and hosked rice at eross-roads.™ Among Gujarit Hindas the Evil Eye is removed by 

-waving a pinch of salt and mustard seed roond the child's head and throwing it into the fire.” 
The Prophet Muhammad said, “ Blessed is the dinner cloth on which is salt.” The Gujarat 
Musalman follows this rule, and during Ramazin, or at feasts, spills salt on his dinner cloth,’ 
In the North-West Provinces, to the west of the Jamni, when the cotton be:ins to burst, 
women go into the fields, sprinkle salt as a lostration, and pray for plenty“! In Kaphiiwar, 
e frequent application of salt-earth and avala® leaves is belicved to cure a contraction of 
the joints. Gujarit Kanbia wave a copper-pot with salt over the hridegroom'’s head, 
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and the higher class Hindus in Gujarit, on New Year's Day, in front of all honses, pile 
three or four heaps of salt. Poor people carry off the aalt and next day bring it for sale, erying 
aloud sab-ras, i. ¢., “real jam,” or all savour. The householders bay it as lucky. In the 
Konkan, till a child is six months old, salt and water are every evening waved round its face 
that it may not suffer from theEvilEye.” Salt is the first thing served at a Hindn caste feast. 
Ata joyful feast among the Dharwir Midhva Brahmans salt is served first; at a funeral feast 
salt is not served at all? In the worship of the Sapta Rishis, or Seven Sages, salt is not 
need, leat it should scare them.4? Among the Roman Catholics of Kanara salt is putin the 
mouth of the child at baptism, probably to scare the devil, Among the Kanara Musalmins 
no salé is given to a newly delivered woman. In the marriage ceremony of the Poonn 
Velilis, a plantain leaf is laid for the bride to sit on, and on the leaf salt ia apreacd,5t 
In the Dekhan, when a Gbsivi ig initiated, sugar and salt are pot in his mouth, sugar 
tu sweeten it, and salt that he may prove trae to bis faith, When a Dekhon 
Chitpivan goes through the all-atonement, or prayaschitta, be eats nothing during the day, 
or, if he must eat for his health, he at least takes no salt, ag salt is specially forbidden”? 
Nagar Litgeyots, Dhangars, Burnds and other classes bury large quantities of salt with the 
dead. Among Arabs on the seventh day after a birth, when the child ia carried through the 
karim, ® woman sprinkles salt and fenuel seed on the floor, saying, “May foul salt be in the eye 
of the envier.” The sprinkling of salt guards the mother and child from the Evil Eye. The 
Alunmlnagar Maubhivs strew the bottom of the grave with salt, and again strew salt on the 
tup of arobe drawn over the body. The Vaishnavas of Bengal put salt in the grave and in 
the mouth, nost.ils, ears, eves. and other openings of the dead. In Soathern India, the body 
of a Vaishnav Svami is stuffed with salt nud powdered mustard. Other ascetics are buried in 
a pit full of salt.” At a Beni-lsri’ll feast, before the guests begin to eat, the minister dips 
bread in salt, and it is handed round to all.5? 


Among the ancient Egyptians an ointment of palm-wine, salt, and incense cured spirit- 
possession.“ Among the ancient Persians the flesh of the victim was sprinkled with salt. 
The ancient Jews set a high valoe on salt, They called sale the seal of the covenant and 
offered it with all meat offerings.” The Jewish prophet Elisha healed and aweetened tle waters 
of Jericho by casting in salt.” Salt and sulphur were put on the wedding crown worn by the 
Jewish husband.” Jews who lived at the sen-side, every day, before matins, washed their hand 
in the salt water. The Jows mixed salt with their holy ointment and rubbed with salt their 
new-born babes, 


That Greek wit was knowuas Attic Salt shows how highly the classic Greek valoed the 
virtues of salt. The first thing a Greek presented to a stranger was salt, They rations tises 
that as in salt watery and earthy particles unite, so friendship should be a constant union ¢ or ns 
“ult keeps away corruption, so friendship should always be fresh. An earlier belief rennin 
in the Grreek divine or holy sale from whose shrine, the family salt-cellar, a gnardian in- 
fluence spread forth. The salt from the fnmily salt-cellar, which was the bond of anion among 
the people of the house, formed, when partaken by the stranger, a bond of nnion, or BCTATIENt, 
hetween the stranger and his hosts; similarly, by setting salt on the tables the guardian epirit 
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af the house passed into the stranger. In a more formal way families and states were joined 
by a covenant of hospitality. So, like the salt, the tokens held by the covenanting parties were 
sxmbolos or symbols in which a common guardian influence dwelt. In proof of this, on the 
dye, of which each party to an union of hospitality kept half, was graven the image of Jupiter 
hospitals. “T bring with me,” says Plartus, “the god of hospitality and the fessera,"™ [t ig this 
clic in the sacrament of salt that makes the Hindu and the Indian Musalmin agree in holding 
falseness to salt the basest of crimes. The Ureck feeling of the divinity of salt continued after 
the Greeks became Christian. As the classic Greek poured ground cakes of salt and barley on 
-he altar, so the Christian Greck put salt into the sacramental bread. Salt, they eaid, is life ; 
siltle@s sacrifice is dead. In the Dionysiuc Mysteries a lump of galt signified generation,*® 
Salt was sacred among the Romans, and was hubitually compared to wit and liveliness? The 
family salt-cellar or sa/inum was an heirloom, and was always set on the table asasymbolof the — 
family gaardians.@ The Romans mixed salt and water to make hely water.” They thought 
that salt cansed cheerfulness and cured disease.i0 Among the Romans a salted cake was broken 
over the victim's head.7! That salt is as a soul keeping the body wholesome is oddly illustrated 
by Cicero's saying, the pig has life gnima only instead of salt to keep him from rotting.7? So 
Herrick (1640): 











“ The body's salt the soul is, which, when gone, 
The flesh soon sucks in pntrefaction.’’73 

In the early Christian Western Church any one allowed to be a catechumen or hearer 
received the gift of salt. This was called Sacramentum Catechumenorum.™ After baptism 
mult Was given and after confession penitents received salt with milk and honey. In Constan- 
tifople every house was sprinkled with sea-water,7® Elsewhere the houses of the sick were 
cleansed with holy water.7 At the dedication of acharch, salt, ashes, and water were sprinkled 
on the corners of the altar.7 Though the Christian organisers admitted that salt Was a 
guardian home, they held that, like water, oil, and other untural shrines, salt was apt to become 
fiend-tenanted instead of guardian-tenanted, and before use bad to be exorcised.7 Both 
Greeks and Romans placed holy salt-water at the entrance of their temples. For ceremonial 
cleansing the Greeks preferred sea-water,®! “Allhoman ills,” says Euripides, “are cleansed by the 
sea, whose holy water, according to Wordsworth, perfor.na his priest-like task of pore 
ablation round earth's human shores.” Modern Jews throw salt on the fire to drive away evil 
spirits. In North Central Africa, near lake Chad, Denham tells how Musalman woman burnt 
sult, praying that neither the devil nor his 1pps might frighten the traveller.) [ny Upper Egypt, 
when a caravan ig about to start, the Ababde women come ont currying earthen vessels filled 
with burning coals. They set the vessels before the several londs and throw salt: over the 
coals. As the bloish flame rises, they exclaim: “May you be blessed in going and in 
coming.” By this the devil and ewery evil fiend is pnt to flight," 

Salt-wator is a familiar medicine in Chinese eattle-disenses,> In Japan, daring the puri- 
fying ceremonies of the early Shinto religion, the ground is strewn with salt," and salt is 
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sprinkled on the threshold at a Sant funeral.” Salt is highty valued in West Africa.™ In 
passing a spirit haunt in Lake Tanganyika in Africa, boatmen throw salt over their heads 
and into the water.” In North-West Africa, when an offender's head is cot off, the soldiers, 
whose duty it is to fix the head on a tower, get a Jew to salt the head before it is set up. 
At a marriage at Bornou, in North Africa, warm salt-water is sprinkled round the house to pre- 
vent any evil spirit approaching. If an evil spirit get near the marriage couple, the man will 
become impotent or the woman barren.™ In some Mexican ceremonies the faces of the homan 
victims were sprinkled with salt."? 

The modern Greeks venerate salt.” Athenian maidens on the eve of the new moon 
offer on the bank of the Ilisus a plate with honey, salt, and acake™ In A. D. 1100 Abbot 
Richatmas wrote: “If the devil takes away my appetite I taste a little salt and my appetite 
returns. If Tlose it again, I take more salt aod om again hungry," In Sicily, when an 
ass, a mule, or a horse is to enter a new stable, salt is sprinkled on its back that the fairies 
may not lame it. German shepherds, who were sorcerers, were accused of baptizing their 
sheep with salt.” When (1878) a German prince came back to Bucharest, the Mayor 
presented him with the customary bread and salt." So in Russia strangers are offered bread 
and galt asa compliment.” In France, before a wedding, salt waa put in the pockets and a coin 
in the shoe! A Servian (1876), suffering from serious lung disease, is Inid, face down, on tho 
ground, while the wise-woman scatters salt on him and walks round him mumbling.’ In 
Germany, in a house where one lies dead, three heaps of salt are made.2 In Germany, 
unbaptised infants have salt placed beside them for safety, The emigrants from Salzburg 
dipped a wetted finger in salt and swore.’ In his picture of the Last Supper, Michael Angelo 
makes Judas upset the salt dish, so that it spills towards him, which, according to Burton, is a 
bad omen. If salt is spilt,a little should be dropped over the left shoulder to keep 
off the spirits. At «a Roman Catholic baptism salt is blessed by nine crossings, and a little is 
put in the child’s mouth as the salt of wisdom.$ After consecration, that is, when the sign of 
the cross is made over it, salt becomes a sacrament able to drive away the enemy.® 

In Ireland, if any one enters ona new office, women in thestreets and girls from the windows 
shower on him wheat and salt.’ In A,D.1700 no Isle of Man fisherman would sail without salt 
in his pocket, Tweed fishermen salt their neta and throw salt in the sea to blind fairies. Io 
Holland, to upset a salt-cellar is to capsize a boat.’ Scotch fairies eat no salt.® The ghost- 
haunted sailor was freed from the phantom by adraught of saltand water.!? In Scotland (1629), 
large quantities of salt used to be put withananimal inagrave todrive away the caitle plague.” 
So also in Scotland, Ireland, and England, a plate of salt used to be laid on the corpse's breast 
to keep off evil spirits, In sohademreny, jee and in Spain, itis unlucky to give salt out of a 
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honse.” In Scotland, oaths were taken on bread and salt, and salt was put into milk AS a guard 
against the Evil Eye! In England (1590), Sonsecrated salt saved mon from witches.!§ In 
North England, spilt salt brings ill-luck, unless part of it is dropped over the left shonlder,.4 
If the milk is bewitched, in Lancashi they put into it a hot iron, in Northumberland a crooked 
coin, and in Cleveland a pinch of salt!7 In the north of England, there is o saying: Holp 
me to salt; help me to sorrow."!® In the Isle of Man, people always carry salt in their 
pockets.™ Eton scholars, every third year, used to go to the sal: hill and distribute salt; while 
friars used to sell consecrated salt for healing. An Irishman recovored his wife from a rout 
of fairies by throwing over her, as she passed, salt, hen’s blood, and all-flower water,21 


The use of salt to keep evil from an unbaptised child was common in Middle-Age Europe, 
In a Scottish ballad the infant unbaptised daughter of the king dies nnd is Inid, swathed in 
linen, in a golden casket with much salt and a lighted lamp because she had never been in God’s 
House. In Scotland, the now-born babe is bathed in or rubbed with salt and water and 
made to taste it three times, ‘The mother's breast is also washed with salt-water before the 
child begins to suck. When a babe is bronght to a honse for the first time the head of the 
honse must put sogar and salt into its mouth and wish it well.4 [pn Argyleshire, in Scotland 
(1800), when a child was taken to be baptised, before leaving the house salt Was carried round it 
against the sun.™ Tn the Christian rite of baptism salt is put into the child's mouth that he may 
spit out the evil one, despuere malum2® In Lincoln (1853), a newly-christened child brought 
hto a neighboar’s house was presented with eggs and salt.” In Scotland, if a child has a blink, 
of the evil life a sixpence is borrowed, & good fire kept burning in the grate, the door locke, 
silence kept, and the child Iaid in front of the fire. A spoon is filled with water and the 
borrowed sixpence is piled with salt, and both sixpence and salt are spilt into the water, The 
child's feet, hands, and brow are rubbed with the salt-water and the rest is thrown into the fire 
with the words, “Guid preserve from all scaith,"* A dish full of salt was the first article of 
the bride's which was carried into her new house. In eotering the louse some of the salt was 
scattered on the floor.” In Lincoln (1833), salt was e 7 edgo of welcome. It was given toa 
guest a3 soon as he entered the host's honse.” Jn 1597, James Stuart, and in 1603 James 
Reid, cured a woman by making her drink south-running water and by casting salt and 
wheat about her bed. In 1607 Bartie Paterson cored a sick man by making him always 
wear nine grains of wheat, nine Stains of salt, and nine twigs of rowan.® In 1600 a 
Scottish midwife eased & woman's pains in child-birth by laying an open knife and sprinkling 
salt under the bed.) About 1600 a cattle plague was stayed by burying in a pit a live ox 
and a live cat with mach salt. In 1863 salt and wheat were bound in a cloth to a cow's horn 
to keep off disease, and in another case (1649) to help her milk [Tp Yorkshire (1646), salt and 
an old sickle were put under a cow's stall to cure disease. Tp North England (1825), when a 
cow is calving salt is strewn along her back to keep the witch from hurting her? Salt is 
dropped into the first milk drawn from a lately calved cow.™ And in Lincoln (1830), when 




















® Henderson's Folk. Lore, p, 217. M Brand's Popular Antiquities, Vol. III. Pp. 144, 163, 


™ Op. cit. Vol, TIL p. 19. M Henderson's Folk. Lore, p. 121. 
Op. cit, p. 183, ® Dyer's Folk-Lere, p. 973: 

i? Op, ett. p. 275. ™ Medras Aimanar, 18.00, p, G21. 
# Notes and Queries, Vol, VT. p. 10, " Napier's Folk-Lore, p. 34, 
Black's Folk- Medicine, p, 150; Napier's Folk-Lere, p. 20, 

™ Napier's Folk Lore, p, 33, # Black's Folk. Medicine, p, 31, 


™ Elworthy’s Tas Evil Bye, p. 422, 
© (enfleman's Mayazine Library, “* Afsnmers apd Customs," p. #1. 


™ Napier’s Folk-Lore, p. 37. ™ Naplor's Folk Lore, p, 47. 

S Geuileman's Magatina Library, p, 18. ™ Dalyoll'’s Darker Superstitions of Scotland, pp. BS, 99, 
H Op, cit, -p, 305, T Op, cif. pp. 85, 99, 

™ Op. cil, p. 193, M Op. cil, p, 100, 

™ The Denham Tracts, Vol. I. Pp. 315. * Op. cit. Vol. IT, pp. 325, 385, 


™ Op. cit. p. 101, 
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cream is put in the churn salt is dropped into the fire to overcome witcheraft.” In St, Killa 
when cattle are moved they are purified with salt-water and fire. In Suffolk (1860), to bury 
o handful of salt (probably after waving it round the patient) cured ague. As the salt dissolved 
the ague left.“ 





(To be continned,) 





THE ANDAMAN FIRE-LEGEND. 
BY MV. PORTMAN. 
A. | 
One of the oldest of the Andamanese Legends is that regarding the first introduction of fire 
to the people after a great cataclysm bad oceurred, during which much of their territory Was 
submerged and all their fires were extinguished. It appears also to be the best known, and 
the Andamanese are. more generally agreed upon the stutemente in it than in any of their 
other legends, cach elder of the same tribe giving the same version of the story. 
The legend in each of the five languages of the South Andaman group of tribes rans 
translated freely, as follows :— | 
TRANSLATIONS. 
God was sleeping at Taal-I'dko-tima. Liiratiit came, stealing fire. The fire burnt God. 
God woke up. God seized the fire; he took the fire and burnt Liiratdt with it. Then Lirattt 


tuok (the fire); he burnt Tarchtker in Wéta-Ewi village, (where then }, the Ancestors lif 
fres. (The Ancestors referred to were) the Témo-la, 
IT. Akarbilé. 


Dim-Diira, a very long time ago, ot Kéri-l'dng-tiiwer, was bringing fire from God's 
platform. He, taking the fire, burnt everybody with it. Bolob, aud TarkaGr, and Bilichaa 
f«'l into the sea and became fish. They took the fire to Roékwa-l'dr-ténga village and made 
fires there. . 

God was sleeping in Tail-I'éko-tima. Liiratiit went to bring fire. Liiratdt canght hold, 
af the fre: then he barnt God. Then God woke up. God seized the fire. He hit Liratit 
with the fire, Then again he hit Tarebil with the fire. Chélter canght hold of it. He gave 
+ to the Ancestors at Wadta-Emi, ‘Then the Ancestors made fre. 


Mr. Pigeon stole a firebrand nt Kiiro-t’én-mika, while God was sleeping. He gave the 

brand to the late Léch, who then made fires at Karit-titak-dmi. 
Vv, Eol. 

God was sleeping at Tail-l'éko-tima. Liiratit took away fhe to Oko-Emi. Kailotat 
went to Min-tong-ti (taking fire with him from Oko-kmi). At Min-tong-td the fire 
went out, Kaflotat broke up the charred firewood and made fire again, (by blowing =p 
the embers). They (the people there ), became alive, Owing to the fire they became alive. 
The Ancestors thus got fire in Min-tong-titk village. 


al Some ® Gentleman's Magavine Library," Manners and Customs,” p. 3- 
#8 Cemming’s Hebrides, p. 56. 
41 Gerilenan’s Magaziaa Librery, " Popular Superstitions,” p- I). 
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B. 
As it will hea matter of importance to students to know precisely apon what texts the 
above translations are based, I add them here with interlinear translations, and I also append 
certain notes necessary for the elucidation of the texts, 


TEXTS, 
I, Akabéada. 
Tail - I'éko - tima - len Piiluga - la mimi - kd. Liirattit ~ 14 chipa 
(The name of « place) in God was sleeping. (a certain bird) fire 
tip-nuga démé-ré, Chipa-l4 —Piiluga - | pigat-ki. Pdluga-li bdi- ka, 
stealing came, Fire God was burning. God woke up, 
Piilnga « la chips éni - ki, A ilk chipa - lik Liratiit 
God fire seized, He taking fire by (the bird) 
'ét - pligari - ré. Jek Luratit - la éni - ki, A f- Tirchéker 
burnt. At once (the bird) took, He Kingfisher 
I'ét - pdgarf - ré Wita - Emi biiraij - len, Chidga - tibanga éko - dal - ré 
burnt (a place) Village in, the Ancestors lit fires, 
Témo - ldld, 
The Tomo - la, 
II. Akarbile. 
Dim - Diiira - lé rita Kéri - I'éng - tiiiwer - té Piiluga i" 
(Name ofaman) a very long time ago (name of a place) by God. His 
toigo chops = I'émo -kité, = "Ong ik ‘ikat-piiira  pigtrd-t Tas re. 
platform fire was bringing, He taking all men burnt did. 
Bilub, lei Tarkiir, ki Bflichii, «= "“Grgdt ito - jirtigmii - t - fa. 


(Name ofa fish) and (name ofa fish) and (Flying-fsh) they In the sea went, 
“ngét dt-yiliket md - nga, ‘Ongét ‘oiro - tichal - dna - t4 Rékwa - l'fir - tongs 


They fish becoming. They carrying taking (name of a place) 
birdij-a dko-~dil-nga Ii - ré, 
village in fire did, 


Tail-Téko-tim-an Bflik I'éng-pit-yé&  Liiratiit Nong é#t db - eh - nga 
(Name of a place) in God was sleeping. (A bird) he lire was bringing, 


Liratit Véng-di-ye, Kéta ‘ong = =-Biik = Vb -biki-ye. Kéta BYE 


(A bird) seized, Then he God burnt, Then Gaul 
éng-kényi-ye. Bilik J'éng iit lieve. ‘Ong ¢ Litratdt § I'éte- toi - chi - nga, 
woke up. God he fire seized. He then (a bird) hit with fire. 


Kota kol ‘dng ¢ Tarchal "éte-tii-chu-ye,  Chialtér léng - di = ye, 
Then again he then (a man, or fish) hit with fire, Kingfisher caught hold. 
‘ing Lao - chém - len da - nee Wiiita - Emi - en. Ota Lao - eluiin 


He Ancestors to gave (name ofa place)in. Then Ancestors 


n'déng - 6 - kadak - nga. 
they made fire, 
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Kuro - t'én = mik - & Mém 7 Mirit = la, Bilik Vaakii - ch - t, peakar iit «1d 
(The name of aplaco)in Mr. Pigeon, God slept, . wood fire with 
top-chike, Ab Mchs © Léobtin | do kétak™ a> “Gakowkidak * chine 
stole, Fire the late (name) to he then he made fire 
ft -lé Eardt - tétak - émi - in. 
fire with (name ofa place) at. | 
Vv. Kol. 
Taal-I’dko-tim-en  Bilik-li _ pit - ke. Lératit-l6 Oko -émi-t iit 
(Name of o place) in God was sleeping. (a bird) (a place) in fire 
kék - an. Kiilotat - ke lin la -chdl - an, Min-tong- ti- kéte, 
Min - tong -ti-kéte-lik 'it - bil- an. Kailotat l'ir - pin Tir - diaik - an, 
(Name of a place) to by went out. (A man) charred wgod broke np. 
k'jrim - kiiidak-an. N's n'dtam - tepttr - in, At-ke- —_n'dte - tepiir - in, 
made fire. They became alive. Fire by they became alive 
Min -tong -taak paardich-in, Jangil n'ai ‘l'éko - kiladak - an. 
(a place) village in. Ancestors they made fire. 
Cc. 
NOTES. 


In relating any occurrence to others, as distinct from conversation with them, the 
Andamanese generally speak i short, detached sentences, and a considerable panse must be 
imagined between each of the sentences in the legends, 


Tho “ platform ** mentioned in the legends is a small erection built by the Andamanese at 
the sides of their huts, on which meat, ctc., is placed ; fire is put underneath it. 


The likeness of the story in nearly all respects to the Prometheus Legend will strike 
the reader at a glance, 

With regard to Liratit and Tirchéker, birds may be meant, or men bearing the names of 
birds, for the Andamanese believe that, after the cataclysm, when fresh fire bad to be brought 
from somewhere, many of the Andamaneae, who were of course really drowned, had been 
changed into birds and fishes, 

Chidga-tibanga means “the Andamanese who lived in former ages,” ie, “the 
Ancestors,” and when an Andamanese is asked why he follows a certain custom, or how 
that custom originated, he would answer “ Because the Chidga-tabanga used to do it,” or, 
“4 Because the Chadga-tibanga ordered it 80." 

Témo-léla means “The sors of Témé-l4," who was the chief of all the Andamanese at 
the time of the cataclysm. Observe how this word is in apposition to Chioga-tibanga, a very 
common Andamanese form of speech. 

The Akarbdle Legond. 

With the exception of Bélub, mone of the names mentioned are now used as names for 
mon, though Bélub, Tirkair, and Bilichii, are names for fish, the Andamanese having an 
extensive vocabulary of fish names, Kéri-l'ing-tiiiwer, and Rékwa-l'ir-ténga are com- 
pound place names. 














Jamuvary, 1997.] 
The name of the place in which God was sleeping is here the same as that given in the 
Akabéada version of the Legend: the same bird, (or man), Liratdt, is also mentioned as the 
fire-stealer, 
The Aukaujiwoi Legond. 
The two names of the places change in this Legend, but the formation of these compound 
words remain the same, for example :— 


A 
In Akabéada, 
Tail —- —- —- — — 'éko - —- -~—--—--— - tima 
A certain tree, conjunctional infix corner, 


Meaning: The village at the corner among the ‘Til’ trees. (“A village” is always 
understood in these names,) The word is the same in the Péchikwir and Kol languages, 


In Akarbdlé, 


A certain tree, conjunctional infix. eand, 
Meaning : “ The village on the sand, among the‘ Keri” trees.” 
In Athaij iwi. 


Kiro — —- = = = =-=+-=-- dn — —- -=-—-=-=-=- = mika, 
A. certain trea. conjunctional infix. very big. 
Meaning: ‘The village among the big ‘ Kéro’ trees.” 
B 
In Ababéoda, In Pachilweér. In Kol, 
Wita — — —Emi. Wiita — — — — — Eni. Oko — — = = Eni. 
Rise up. Bed (or, Hut). Hise up, Bed (or, Hut), Prefix. Bed, 


Meaning : “ The village from which the different tribes dispersed," (like a flock of birds 
rising up), “after the cataclysm.” 


Cc 
In Akarbalfé. 
Ritwa —- —-=— = =—-—- =] => lh - —-——--- = ---- tdnga. 
A stone. conjunctional infix, a Tow. 


Meaning: “ The village by the row of stones,” 
Tn Aakiay iii, 


A certain creeper. conjunctional infix, bed ( or, hut ). 

Meaning: “The hut among the ‘ Karit’ creepers.” 

In this Legend the Fire-thief isa Pigeon, and the constraction of the first sentence differs 
from the direct speech in the other Legends. The first phrase states where Mr. Pigeon was ; 
in apposition to this is an entirely unconnected phrase stating that “ God was sleeping " ; the 
third phrase tells us what Mr, Pigeon did, 
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The Kol, Pichikwir, and Akabéada tribes have very much tho same’ versions of the 
Legend, giving the same names to the places and actors, The Akarbilé and Aakaajiwi 
differ, having places in their own countries where the fire is said to have been first kindled, 
and not recognising Wéta-Emi as the original homo of the present race, a8 the others do. 

Kadlotit derives his name from a tree with black wood, such as the Divcepyvos nigricans, 


ica 


ebony, ete. | | 
Min — tong — ti — kéte, or Min — tong — tiiik, 
Atree leaf bone, A tree leaf bone, 


Meaning: “ The village of the ‘Min’ trees, which have big midribs to their leaves.” 

In N'étam we get a pronominal prefix in the plural, referring to “human beings.” The 
whole phrase is strongly emphasised by these Pronouns, with the intention of showing that, 
after the cataclysm, almost all the people were dead and there was no fire. When fire had 
been obtained, either the dead people were resuscitated, or fresh people were created, or what 
is probably really meant, life went on again as usual and the country was re-peopled in the 
ordinary way. | 

Jangil is here used for ‘Ancestors.’ I found that this word wna used by the very 
ancient Akabéada for the name of the hostile Inland tribe in the South Andaman, ‘who are 
now known as Jirawas, and who belong to the Oug¢ Group of Tribes. | | 

Te is possible that the Akabésda may have regarded the tribe as resembling their 
ancestors in their eastoms, and it is the only inkling we get that the people of the South 
-\ndaman Group of Tribes recognise that the members of the other groups arc sprung from 
the same stock as themselves, though they admit that all Andamanese are one race, and differ 
from other races, When they first saw African Negroes and Somalis they called them Jirawas 
thus admitting them to the same race as themselves, but considering them to be strangers and 
hostile, 

T have always doubted whether Jivawa is a real. Andamanese word, and believe it tu be 
an Andamanese corruption of the Urdu word Jhdrfi, meaning “ Foresters,” and adapted by the 
Audamanese from the convicts since 1859, 





FOLKLORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 
BY PANDIT &. M. NATESA SASTRI, B.A, M.F.L.5. 
No. 48. — The Subhdddr of the Cot. 


Ix the town of Tanjore there lived a clever Bribman, named Kékava Bhat. His means 
and attainments were very humble. He was a priest, and earned on an average a couple of 
fanaus' every day by his profession, Half of this income, i.e, one fanam, ho spent for his 
houschold expenses, and with the other fanam he held every night Council on a Cot in the 
back premises of a big mansion in Tanjore, between the first and tenth ghatikds, 

The expression “Council on a Cot" requires some explanation: and in order to give this it 
I4 necessary to give a brief description of the mansion in the back premises of which Kava 
Mhat held his council, In the West Hich Street of Tanjore there was a millionaire called 
Navakoti Narfiyana Setti. His mansion was seven stories high, and extended for a mile 
from west to enst. The back premises were in the East High Street, and were almost 
uunoticed at night. To these Kéjava Bhat resorted every night at the second ghafikad 








b-abous-tecpenes, 
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He had taken into his service four artisans —a carpenter, a cobbler, an oil-vendor, and 
@ tarban-tier, He paid each of these a qoarter of a janau every wight for their services, 
whith were a3 follows; — tho carpenter would bring a small cot, for Késava Bliat to sit upon, . 
the oilman would light two torches and supply them with oil sufficient to burn till the tenth 
ghafttkd of the night, Késava Bhat would take his seat on the cot between the second and the 
third ghatikds of the night with torches burning on either side of him, The eobbler would 
then approach and cover his feet with a pair of newly-made costly Brilmani shoes. Tho 
turban-tier would bring s costly turban, and tie it on the Ibhat'’s bead, Besides these four, 
Keiava Bhat had engaged four peons, on the promise of the high salary of 10 pons? each per 
month, to attend upon him every night between the second and tenth ghafikis. Now the 
Bhat called himself the Subhad4r of the Cot, and instructed his servants to say so to any 
persoa who might qaestion them as to who the person holding the council was. 


He held his council with his eight servants — four peons and four artizans — till the 
tenth yhafikd of the night, Soon as the tds (gong) announced the tenth ghaliké, the turban-tier 
would take away the turban from the head of the Bhat, the cobbler would take back the shoes 
from off the Subhidar’s feet, the cilmonger would put out the lights, and the carpenter would 
carry away the cot. Kégava would then stand up in the clothes in- which: he approached the 
mansion at the second ghafikd of the night, would dismiss his other servants — the four 
peons, — ordering them to wait again in readiness at the proper time next night, and would 


roturn home. 


Neither the millionaire nor any one of his servants noticed what was foing on, and no one 
was able to detect the poor priest K@inva Bhat in his transformed state of the Sublidar of the 
Cotewith a costly tarbamon his head, newly-made Brdhmant shoes on his feet, sitting in council 
in the palatial quarters of a millionaire, So our hero secured the tithe of the Subhadir of the 
Cot, and the townsmen began to recognise him as such only during the night, and thas passe 
away one month, 


Poor Keéava paid every night for his temporary seat, turban, shoes, and light, but his 
difficulty was to find forty pons at the end of the month to pay his most obedient, willing and 
faithful peons; for, in fact, they had behaved as anch, and had the greatest regard for their 
kind and liberal master. The undaunted Kédava Bhat, however, told them on the last night of 
the first month that they would get their pay the next hight. Bat as he was himself living 
from hand to month, and had wasted the one fanain that he could have saved every day on “ 
Subhadint, he knew of no way to get out’ of hia mesg. He returned home, and instead of 
disappointing his trastworthy peons he resolved to commit suicide and thus end his miseries, 


With his mind thus made up, and without telling hia wife what he intended to do, he 
went all alome to the garden of his house in the dead of night and tying n strong rope to the 
loftiest branch of a tree was on the point of attaching the other end of it to his neck to suspend 
himself, when a voice was heard checking him from hia-rash act. 


“ Desist from your mad resolution. Dig at the root of this tree. You wil! find seven pots 
of gold, each containing a lakh of pons," 


“Who can have: attered these consoling words. It must: be the great Param@Svarn, 
I shal! dig, and if | do not find the pots, there is time enough to execute my resolution.” 


Thus argued the Sabhidir of the Cot and came down from the trec, and he dug as he 
had been told, and te his great astonishment he found the pots very near-the eurface.. Ilo took 
them in, and secured: them at once, without informing even his wife of the vast. amount of 
treasure he had obtained. | 


ee = - 
® Pon ia a amall gold coin, 
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On the first night of the second month, Keiava Bhat paid his peons not only ten pons cach 
as theirsalary, bat made them presents of five pous each, nnd addressed two of them as follows — 
“My faithfal servants: you know well bow liberally I pay you for the short service that 
take from you. The more faithful you are to me the greater will be your reward, lam going 
soon to entrast to you an important task. You must deliver some treasure to Indumukhi — 
the favourite concubine of the emperor of Vijayanagar, [I shall bring it to-morrow. You must 
take it and deliver it to her, stating that it is a present from the Subhadar of the Cot, for 
one day’sexpenses. You must be ready to start to-morrow withthe consigament. Engage seven. 
carts to carry the treasare,and be ready here to-morrow night. Youcan gohome now at once,” 

Thus two of the four peons were sent away a little early that night. And at the osual 
time the council broke up, and our Sabhidir returned home. He reserved a hundred pons from 
ench of the seven pots, and packed the remainder in seven cases, locked and sealed them well, 
and wrote tho following letter that very night ;— 

“The Subhidir of the Cot to Indamakht — greetings. We have heard of your unparalleled 
beanty andthe high favours lavished upon you by the emperor of Vijayanagar. We can, 
vf conrse, bear no comparison with the emperor; but, as becoming cur own humble position 
and as ardent admirers of your world-famed beauty, we send you as a present, for one day's 
expenses of your ladyship, a small contributiva, which we hope you will necept. Signed 
this day the 40th day of the month of Vaisikha of the year Manmatha, in oar mansion the 
Dhenavilisa, -- Kattil Subhadar,"” 

The letter too was put in s cover and sealed. The next night, the two peons, with 
money for expenses. on the way, started with the treasure and the letter, and reached 

Vijayanagar after journeying fora month The contribution for one day's expenses was safely 
delivered. Indamokhi read the flattering note, connted the treasure, and was dumb with 
astonishment. Who could be the person who has remitted snch an enormous quantity of 
wealth for her expenses for one day ? What must be his own worth? These thoughts passed 
and repassed her mind, and she was not able to get any clear information from the peons that 
had accompanied the treasure. But she set down the Sabhidir of the Cot to be the richest 
man in the world, and resolved to send him, as 4 token of her appreciation of his gift, some 
present in return, She wont into her treasory,and after a careful search found a costly throne 
set with diamonds and other precioas gems, She thought that this would be a proper seat for 
the Subhidir of the Cot. 80 she brought it ont, sarefully packed it, wrote a letter thanking 
the Subhidir, and intimated to him that she was to be considered henceforth as one of his 
humble maid-servants, and that she ako in her own humble way was sending him «a return 
present. She rewarded the peons that came from the Soabhidir amply, as befitting their 
position as servants of the Subhidar, and entrusted the throne and the letter to them. 

Ths joy of the peons knew no boands. In one tsip they had almost made their fortune 
It is only such high persons that they should serve, thonght they. In their eagerness to reach 
home and thank their master, they performed the return journey in twenty days, and safely 
delivered the present of Indumukhi and her note to the Subhidir of the Cot. 

He was delighted at the receipt of his own gift by the most beautiful of womankind and 
of her return present. But what could he, an humble Brihman priest, do with a costly throne? 
His fertile imagination soon suggested a way of disposing of the gift. He had heard of an 
yet more famous beauty called NWirgana, who was the chief of the concubines of the emperor 
of Delhi‘ He resolved to send the throne presented by Indamukhias a gift to the famous 
concubine of the Delhi emperor. He repacked the precions throne, wrote a letter similar to 
the one that he had written nearly two months previously to Indumukhi, and sent all the four 
peons to Delhi with the packet and the note. 

* Kattil Subbidir ™ The Subhidir of the Cot; kattil meaning cot. 
4 [Is it pomible that the fame of Nir Jahn bas thus descended to the peasantry of Madras !—En.] 
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In the course of three racic the capital of India was reached, and the note and the present 
daly delivered. Nirzana was astonniled to receive such a costly throne, which even the 
emperor of the whole of India had never owned, as “a small gift” from the Subhadir of the 
Cot. She had o strong desire to visit so rich a man in person before making up her mind to 
retu.o amply and suitably the honour done to her. — 

So she thanked for the occasion the Subhidar of the Cot, and wrote in return that her mind 
would never rest at ease till she had paid her humble respects in person to him, which she would 
be able to do in the conrse of a year or two, She rewarded the four peons, and sent them away 
with the note. They had now nothing to take care of on the way except the note and the 
presents they themselves had received, which no doubt were very large, They returned as 
quickly as possible and delivered the note, Of course, our lero was extremely pleased, and was. 
to a certain extent, easy in his mind, for as he had had no return presents from Nirzana, he need 
be at no pains to devise means for their disposal. But there was still something to vex him. 
Nirzana had promised to visit him in the course of a year or two! Whatshould he do? But 
why troable oneself for an affair which was to happen after a year or two, or which, perhaps 
might never happen? So the Subliidir forgot the anxieties of the future, and went on holding 
his council, Thus fora year almovt this basiness wenton. The pomp and sudden wealth 
of the four peons became a subject of talk everywhere. The Subhidirof the Cot and his council 
in the mansion of Narukéti Niriyags Sstti attained the greatest publicity. The millionaire 
heard of its existence, and on a certain night he visited his back premises and discovered the- 
sham council, He became highly enraged, and ordered his servants to seize the Subhidar. 
At the appearance of these men, the faithful servants of the Subhidir fled for their lives ; 
he became a prisoner of the millionaire, 

Alone with the Sabhidir, the millionaire enquired into the cause of his impertinence, aud 
the Subhidar explained to him that he bad had a faney to do as he had done, and had been 
papa: for almost a year, He was careful not to mention a word about his notes, presents, 

» to Indumokhi and Nirzana, 

“Navakeit Niriyaoa Setti pitied the poor Brihman, and as he had committed no offence of 
any kind, langhed at his thirst for so empty o title as Subhidir of the Cot, and as a punishment 
for his pride engaged him as bis head cook ! 

Poor KéSava Bhat! Whither had his Subhidari gone ? What had became of his faithial 
servants? Why did not the great Paraméivara aid him now? The solution to these questions 
was not atall difficult. His star had been in the ascendant and so he had enjoyed all those privi- 
leges. Bot now his karma (fate) had made him head cook of the millionaire's house. From the 
very next day he rose early in the morning, bathed, performed his ablations, attended to the 
kitchen arrangements of Navakdji Nariyaga Settia house, had his food first, according to the 
prevailing custom as be was o Brihmag, and then went home to retarn to resume his evening 
duties in the kitchen. He was naturally a clever person, and so soon secared influence with the 
millionaire and his establishment.- His faithful peons, though thoy were not able to assist him 
on the night on which he had been taken prisoner by the millionaire, soon discovered him, and 
remembering that they owed their own fortanes to their service once under him, soon joined 
him, And our hero, too, though now reduced, soon found his way to employ them in tne 
establishment of Navakéti Narayana Setti, 

Thus a month passed, and by this time our hero became all in all to his master. His 
proficiency as a cook was of the best, and he was not wanting in other respects. The advice 
that he now and then gave when his master consulted him in any important matter was of the 
best kind. He waa clever, obedient, willing and an honest servant, and the millionaire was 
pleased with him in every way, 

Navak6ti Narayana hed no children. To the attainment of this object, he was preparing 
for a pilgrimage to Bandras: advised to do so by our hero, He started soon with an 
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vatablishment befitting his position as millionaire, After a month's journey, and after 
visiting several sacred shrines on the way and bathing in all the sacred rivers he had to cross, 
the millionaire and his party reached the banka of the Tuagabhadra, The great city of 
Vijayanagar was not to be missed on the way, Navakiti Niriyags sojourned in it and wished 
to pass a few days there. One evening, while driving about the streets of the town, he saw a 
very fine mansion and an incarnation of beauty, as it were, slowly moving on the topmost story 
of it. Whose mansion was it, and who was the beauty that he saw ? These were easily 
answered. It was the palatial residence of Indumukhi, and the object that met his eyes 
was none other than that famous lady herself. To some extent he was consoled to hear that 
she was after all only a concubive and ‘not a lady of family. It cannot be denied that he 
was smitten by her charms, and longed for her company. It was not after all difficult, 
as she waa only a courtezan; but how to meet her? She was so zealously guarded 
that any attempt to send a note to her would be only falling into the hands of death, So, 
Navak6ti returned home thinking that he must pine hopelessly, never attaining the object 
of Lis desire, Alas! the wicknedness of rich men! How vile they are sometimes! Blinded 
by wealth and considering nothing unattainable if they can pay in money for it, they are led 
away into the worst of sins and into the vilest of ideas! Navakéfi thought that he would 
be quite willing to sacrifice his nine crores of wealth, if he had in return the company of 
such wealth that made him think so, Iut how to secure that happiness ? Whom to consult, 
and how toact? The millionaire was perfectly at sea as to these points, and was worrying 
himself. “And where care lodges sleep will never lie.” Thus passed two or three days. He 
had not consulted his eook, for the matter was rather a very delicate one, and the cook had 
never been resorted to by his master on any previousvceasions on such subjects, But the whilom 
Subhidar of the Cot, with his nataral shrewdness, perceived the change, and questioned his 
master about the cause of it. After a good deal of hesitation Navakéti told him all about it, 
and gaid that if be ouly assisted him towards the attainment of his object, he would give him 
his whole wealth, receiving back only so much as was necessary for his maintenance every 
month, 














“To you stick to your words ?” asked the cook. 
‘* Undoubtedly,” answered the millionaire, 


“Then, I shall not be unkind. It is enough if you give me one-half of yonr wealth and | 
restore me to my Subhadiri in your back prewises, I shall at a moment's notice make 
Indamukhi wait at your doors.” 


Navakdéti was not at all able to believe him. He thought it was all» joke. But the 
cook at once told him to give him all his dress and ornaments, and directed him to retire like . 
common servant to one of the chambers adjoining the bedroom. Késava Bhut at once robed 
himself as Navakéti Nariyana with all the costly clothes and jewels, and summoned the four 
peons who had served him when he was the Subhidir of the Cot. He robed them alee 4, 
costly attire, and stationed them near his cot. The two he had sent during his Subhidayi to 
Vijayanagar he called close to him. He gave them a letter to tnke to Indamukht, Navakiti 
Nirayaga, who, asa common servant, was in the next room, was watehing all his acts, and did 
not understand the proceedings. But blinded by love he put up with hig position as a servant 
in bis own house. In a minute the lady Indonukh! herself appeared and stood before the 
cook, who, of course, never directed his eyes to her, but seemed to regard her aa a mere worm. 


“My lord, I learnt from your note that you are # sojourner in this city ; having once 
amply tasted of your lordship's liberality, I have now come to wait Upon your lordship's 
orders,” said she, and stood with the humility of a slave before the monarch of an Beek 
eourt, Eastern 
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Navakéti could not believe his eyes and ears: bat before he could think, the following 
words fell upon his ears :—“* If you are true to your salt, I order you to retire at once to the 
adjacent room and give your company to our servant waiting for you there, as a token of your 
fidelity to us. OF course, you must bave already concluded that we are much above your 
humble company.” 

The sentence was not yet finished before Indumukhi retired like a clave obeying com- 
mands to the room pointed ont, and Navakéti Narfyaga in the amazement thaé seized him 
did not even perceive her approach, The night socom passed away, and the day dawned. 
Before the servants could know anything of the previous night's affairs, Késave Bhat was in 
the kitchen, and Navakiti Nariyaga in his own place in his temporary residence, It is not 
necessary to state here that Indumakbi, too, was safely back in her own mansion. 

Who was now the millionaire? The Subhidir of the Cot! But of his grace he allowed 
freely, out of respect for the millionaire, half of his propertyto him, In = few days the 
pilgrimage was resumed. Banaras was reached. To the credit of our hero he requested 
the millionaire not to consider that there was any change in the positions of the master and 
servant till they returned to Tanjore. So Késava Bhat was all the while still only master of 
Navakéti Niriyana Setti’s kitchen. After staying fora month in the city of Baniras, the party 
commenced the return journey. Ever since that wonderful night at Vijayanagar, when o 
word of command from the Bribman to Indumukhi waa enough to make her run ‘ike a 
slave to the closet of Navakéti Niriyaga, the millionaire had the greatest respect towards 
him. He considered him to be a naturally great person, On several occasions he asked our 
hore as to the cause of his powers, but with no success. The more be thought of that night the 
more he admired Kéjava Bhet. That o woman of the position of Indumuokhi should have 
obeyed at one word his head cook never ceased to astonish him, What was after all his 
own wealth ? He had only been able through his cook to secure the services of the woman, 
He never felt the loss of half of his property, for he bad no children to whom to leave any 
property. 

So, soon after reaching Tanjore, Navakoti Niriyaya Setti with pleasure parted with half of 
his property toour hero, The big mansion of the millionaire was also divided into two, and the 
eastern half, in front of which the Brahman had once held his council on the cot, came to his 
share. There was none to question his right now to hold hia councils in bis own house! Kégava 
Bhat, too, changed his humble manners, and became in every sense the Subhidar of the Cot, 

and regularly held bis councils, with only this difference, that _ no more paid quarter fanams 
for his temporary seat, shoes, etc. but had these as his own.” He was now a rich millionaire 
himeelf, with his title of the Subhédarof the Cot firmly established, Thus passed afew months. 

One day, while sitting in front of his house, Kattil Subhadar saw a person approaching 
him most humbly, and lay down o letter. He opened and read it. It was a letter from 
Wairsana, and to his utter bewilderment she bad written to say that she would be in 
‘Tanjore on the morning of the third day afterwards to pay her respects in person to the great 
Subhadir of the Cot, It was happy news, that a lady of the position of Niirzana should 
travel all along the way from Delhi to Tanjore reflected great credit om the name of the 
Subhidir. He was not now a mere empty man with on empty title. He was a millionaire, and 
had a house and establishment requisite to do honour to the grand visitor. Bot Késava Bhat 
had concluded that she had such an idea of his wealth and power that she had taken him to be 
equal, if not superior, to the emperor in riches, whereas he was after all only an ordinary 
millionaire. So imagining that he would not be able to do her proper respect, and trying, if 
possible, to drive her away without her seeing him, be devised various plans within himself. 
In the end he found that they would be of no avail, The best solution out of any difficulty 
was suicide, and agreeably to his nature he went to his favourite tree, The ever-merciful jrod 
again appeared in the form of a voice in space and demanded an explanation for his bold 
resolve. 
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“IT want to send Nirzana away without her approaching Tanjore," was the explanation. 


* Have yon any scheme for doing so?” asked the voice ont of space, 

“Yes,” replied our hero undanntedly, “but I cannot execute it unless I have divine 
assistance.” 

“ What is the sort of assistance that you want?” demanded the great god. 

“Twant the assistance of Rambhi, Urvadl, Tilottami, and other divine nymphs for a 
couple of ghafihds on the morning of the day after to-morrow. They must be collecting cow- 
dung on the skirts of the Trichinopoly road. NGrzana will be approachin Tanjore early that 
morning. She will observe them and question them as to who they are. The nymphs must 
state that they are the sweepers of the house of the Subhiadir of the Cot, This is all that 
Iwant. After a stay of a couple of gha{kds in this world the nymphs can retorn to heaven,” 
suid our hero, 

“Agreed,” saiil the great god, and the voice died away, and the Subhadar, too, extremely 
delighted that everything was working well, retorned to his palutial residence and spent a happy 
night, 

The appointed day came on. Early in the morning, even half a ghafiké before the rising 
of the lord of the day, one handred nymphs of the divine world were seen on the skirts of the 
Trichinopoly road, near the town of Tanjore, collecting cow-dung in baskets made of . 





The retinoe of Nirzonn was marching first, and after them came the palanquin bearing 
Nirzana, Every one in the company was struck at the unparalleled beanty of the maidens, 
and there was a dead stop in tho march. The palanquin also stopped. Nirzana lowered 
the shutters, and wanted to know the cause of the sudden halt. Before asking any one about 
it, she herself saw about fifty beauties gathering ; cow-dang in golden baskets, 

“Am I moving in fairy land?" thought she, To ascertain the trath she beckoned toone of 
them, At once several came ranning up. Niirzana asked them who they were, 

* Your supreme ladyship! We are the sweepers of the house of the Subhadirof the Cot, 
and we collect cow-dung, as is our custom, to smear our lord’s honse with in the morning,” 
replied they, and even without waiting for any answer, they went about their duty. Nirzana 
was in utter confusion from top to toe. 


She first of all ordered her men pot to advance one more step from that spot without 
orders. She gazed upon the beguties, who were only after all the sweepers of the house of 
the Subhadir, They appeared more like so many streaks of lightning than human thapes, 

Said Nurzana to herself: —“ If, after all, the sweepers of the honse of the Subhadir of the 
Cot appear to be as fair as the divine nymphs themselves, what must be the beauty of 
the ladies of the palace of the Subbidér?” “Turn the pélangnin towards Trichinopoly,’* 
ordered she, and retreated at once. 

The object of our hero was accomplished. There was no more trouble for him, He lived 
in happiness for a long time with his well-carned reputation and wealth acquired from Navakit! 
Nirdyaga, ! 
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_s aE 7 | interesting. In 1879 when I wrote the Appendix 
s sskehemneiraabca as on the Bauddha Mythology af Nepal added to 

THE mudras orsymbolic positions of the hands, | Notes on the Rock-Temples of Ajanta, I called the 
are not peculiar to Buddhists. The Hindns reoog- | attention of the late Dr. Bhagwuntel Indraji to 
nise a large number anda paper, with iMustrations, the subject; but he had not taken much note of 
explanatory of the meanings of these would be! the matter, and could only name the better known 
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mudrie of the chief Boddhas. In Waddell’s 
Damairm, pp. 136 and 137, ia a list of nine of 
them. The best known ore :— 


1. The Biimisparia (bhdmisprié) or Dhar- 
masparis mudrd — the ‘earth-pointing" or ‘ wit- 
neas ‘attitude of Sikya Buddbaand Akshobhya — 
Waddell’s No. 1. 

2 The Dharmthakra mudrd or ‘teaching’ 
uttitnde of Vairochana Boddha — Waddell's 
No. 4. (Cf. Qldiield’s Sketches from Nipal, 
Vol. Il. p. 167.) 


3. -The Abhaya mudrd or of * blessing,” — the | 


left hand open in the lap, the right is ruised in 


front of the chest with the fingers and thumb half | 


in Amoghasiddha. Oldfield (Sketches from Nipal, 
‘ol. IL p. 169) calla thia the “Awah madra”— 
Waddell’s No. 7. : 

4 The Jidna mudrd, or Padmdsana mudrd, 
the postare of mental contemplation, as in that of 
hilan — No. 2. 


5. The Para, Forada or Pordha modni, the 


right hand hanging down over the kuce, the 


palm of the hand tarned outwards, symbolizing | 


charity; — Phyag-gyas-sbyin, “ the right hand of 
charity.” Itia the mudrd of Ratnasambhara.— 
Waddell’s No. 5. 

6. The Lalita mudrd, of enchanting or 
bewitching, — perhaps what Waddell calle ‘the 
pointing finger’; — No. 9. 

7. The Turka mudrd, the right hand raised to 
the chest and alightly constricted (my Notes, 
wl. op. p. 101, and fig. 16) ia perhaps the same as 
Waddell's * preaching’ pose — No. 8. 

68. The Saranac mudrd, of refuge or protec. 
tion (Jacsche’s Tid, Diol. p. 26, 0.0. abyade),— 
Waddeil's No. 6. 

9. The Ulara-bodhi mudrd (Cf. Jacache, 
p. 374, «. 2. byan-chhid) or pose of * highest 
perfection,'— ascribed to Vairochana Buddha, — 
and is apt to be confounded with the Dharma. 
chakra mudrd. 

10. The attitude Hangi-enying-gar-thal-mo- 
sbyarba — ‘uniting the palms of the hands on 
one’s heart,” is the following: —thetwo hands 
uplifted, a finger of the right hand touching ono or 
two fingers of the left hand, likes man accustom- 


ed to use his fingers toezplain hismeaning. This | 


attitude typifies ‘the unity of wisdom with matter,’ 


in Tibetan Thabs-aches or Thaba-don-ehes-rad, or — 
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the assuming of the material forma by the 


Baddhas and Bodbisattvas for the pu-pose of 
spreading the right understanding among ani- 
Tibet, pp. 208, 245. 

In the plates of Holfmann's Nippon Buddha 


SOME NOTES ON THE FOLE-LORE OF THE 


J. Brecess, 





TELUGUS, 
Br G. R. Summamran Payrvue. 
L 


Im the country of Kandshir,’ a certain king, 
Mahavira by name, at a great expense, caused « 
tank to be dug, two palm-trees deep and a yéjana 
wide, and constructed «a bank around it But all 
the water in it dried up, notwithstanding a heavy 
rainfall, The king, seeing that no water remain- 
ed in the tank he had comstructed at so great an 
expense, was sitting on the bank with a grieved 
heart, when one Erupda Muni passed that way. 


converse with him; when the sage, looking at the 


sorrowful countenance of the king, asked him the 
reason forit. To which the king replied :-— 

“Sir, T hud thia tank dag at an enormous 
expense, but not adrop of water remains in it, 
and this is why I om feeling grieved.” 

The sage replied :-—* Why weep forthia? If you 
and liberal king, or with the blood from the throat 
of a revered ydgf endowed with all virtuous qua- 
lities, and offer it to Durgi, whose temple is very 
pear the tank, I dare to say thot the water will 
never dry,und that the tank will be as full as 
the ocean.” 


The king heard these words and thought of the 
difficulty of getting a king answering the descrip- 
tion, Then he thought that the sago himself 
answered the purpose excellently well, being en- 
dowed with all the necessary qualities. So he 
drew his sword, cut the sage’s throat, mingled his 
blood with boiled rice and made the necessary 
offering to Durgd. From that day forwards, the 
rain stopped in the tank and it was full to the 
brim. 

Those, therefore, that tender advice to kings 
must do so in seaaon, for otherwise they will 
assuredly come to grief. 


‘ (This name in folk-tales, [ think, representa always some part of Réjputiiad, — Ep.) 
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Il. 
Malabar, a wrestler approached him and said 
that he had toiied bard and learnt the art of 
fencing and other similar arts, could fight with 
mountain on bis bead. But he had found no 
one, except the king, who could give him the 
wages due to hia powers. He had come therefore 


to the king's presence to represent his grievances | 
and earn a proper livelihood. The king heard | 


a hundred pagodas a month. 
There was a hage mountain near the city infest. 


sent for the wrestler and said:— " You declared, | 


you know, that you could carry a mountain 
the neighbourhood, which is the cause of much 
suffering to the people, Tuke it away to o 
stood ready. The king saw him and asked him 
why he hesitated, and called upon bim to take 
the mountain on hia head aid go. 

The wrestler replied :—“Sir, I humbly gavé 
you to understand that I could carry the moun- 
tain on my head, but I did not say that I could 
hiftitup. Kindly command your soldiers there. 
fore to tear the mountain up and keep it on my 
head, and I will then carry it to whatever place 


you may command me." 
ITT. 


In the village of Pennagatai, on the road 
an old woman who had a chafing dish and a 


cock. Day ofter day at early morn, when the | 


first streaks of light were visible, the cock would 
crow. All the villagers would then rise, procure 
lire at her honse and go their ways. This stata 
of affairs had run on for a long time, till the old 
dame took into her beail that the day dawned 
because bereock crew. She observed that all the 
villagers cooked and ate after getting fire from 
her bouse, and she wanted to see how the day 
could dawn if sbe quitted the village, and how the 
villagers would manage to eat. So she went, un- 
known to anybody in the village, toa wood afaroff 


| Sir, how do you feel yourself to-day P? 





She beard him and wag abashed, and throwing 
off the foolish vanity which had made her think 


: 


IV. 


In a certain village there lived a merchant who 
He will 
reply, ‘better,’ and I shall rejoin, ‘very good.’ 
I will then omke enquiries about his diet, and he 
will reply ‘rice without salt,'and I shall rejoin, 
‘may it do you mach service.’ I shall then pat 
the question, ‘pray, who is your doctorP?' He 
will, of course, tell me that such and such o 
person is his doctor, and I may safely add, “ 

God assist him in the fulfilment of his work.’ ” 

At length, having come toa resolve, he reached 
the house, and after the usual greetings, seated 
himself near the patient and said -—“ My friend, 
how are you P” 

To which the patient replied :—"“I am very 
much troubled with « virulent attack of fever?” 

The deaf man, not understanding what he 
ead, thought that he waa answering according 


| to the plan he had settled beforehand, and 


responded ;—" Very good: 1 hope God will keep 
you aol” 


The patient, who wna already peovish with the 
disease, was made more so by this apeech of 
his deaf companion. The latter next asked what 
his diet was, and was told that it wae the dust of 
the earth! 
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“ May i it do you much good,” said he and | 


pray. my good friend, which doctor attends 
you PF" 

“The sick merchant, boiling with wrath, cried :— 
“Doctor? Devth himself.” 

“Very well, may God speed hia medicines!” 

¥. 

Bultin Mahmid!' used to wage war on foreign 
countries and to oppresa hia people at home. 
Hie whole dominions lay consequently desolate. 
Upon this his minister thought that it waa 
Lunperutiveto contrive some stratagem by which the 
king would turn out a good ruler. 


, ly, 
whenever he spoke to the king he used to relate — 


how he had once been a pupil of a certain sannyd- 
win and had learnt the language of birds. 


One day, os the king and the minister were | 


returning from the bunt, two owls were sitting 


king, hearing the noises, called upon his minister 
to tell him what the birds were conversing upon, 
The premier listened fora short time, as though he 


really understood the converastion, and then told | 


the king that they were not words fit for him to 
hear. The king, however, insisted upon hearing 
the worda. 


The vizier, therefore, represented the conver- 


aation to be as followa:—“(Umne of the owls | 


hagasen and the other o daughter, and the two 
parent birds are negotiating a marriage between 
their children. The former parent said to the 


latter :— ‘ Then, you will give your daughter to | 


my son, but will you give him fifty ruined 
villages F* To which the latter parent replied :— 
‘While our Sultin Mahmid by the grace of the 
Almighty rales so happily, can there be a dearth 
of ruined villages? You only asked me for a 
paltry fifty, I will give you five hundred.’” 

When the Sultan heard this, he was very 
much grieved at heart. So he at once ordered tha 
rebuilding of all the ruined villages in the realm, 
and made his subjects happy and prosperous. 

VL 
In the Dandaka forest was a lion which was in 


the habit of attacking and consuming all the beasts | 
thereof. To rid themselves from the constant — 


fear in which they were kept on his approach, all 
the other animals proposed to supply the lion 
with an animal a day if it would not attack them 
any longer. This promise was agreed to, and 
“Tt [There have been so many Mabmdd Shike in the 
Dakhan that it is difiowlt to aay which of them ia meant 


in this story, Tho probability is it refera to the rory | 


kept up for some time. 
to the lot of a fox to be sent to the lion, who, by 
no méans relishing the idea of being devoured, 
walked slowly along, thinking all the while of 
some plan by which to put an end to the lion and 
save his own life. Tho lion, not finding the ani- 
mal at the proper moment, was very much on- 
raged, and insisted upon an explanation of the 
delay. The fox rejoined :— 
sent under m7 charge by ull the animals of the 
| forest 44 an offering for you, but on the road I 
met another lion, who took any your meal, and 
told me to tell yor of it.” 








Sometime after, it fell 


“Sir, another fox was 


The lion ordered the for to take him instantly 


to the place of his enemy, The cunning fox 
took the lion to the side of a well, and, saying 
that the other lion was in it, begged the lion 


to take him in hie arms that he might also have 


& peep into the well. When the lion saw the 
reficction of himself in the waters with the fox 


screaming upon a tree by the road-side. The | ™ his arms, he instantly cama to the omelusion 


that he waa looking on his enemy; and having 
Sa ne a 
and immediately perished 
Vil. 
There was a harlot in the city of KalyAnapura, 
who was in the habit of fleecing a hundred 
pagodas from whomeoever might appear to her 


inher dreams. ic came to pass that on a certain 


tight a Brilmaa appeared to her in a dream. 
She desoribed him to her servants, and tuld them 
to fetch him and extort the money from him. 
They seized the Brilhman as he was going along 
the road, and teld him of theaffair, and demanded 


| themoney, The Briliman was very much troubled, 


end pleaded poverty, but they would not let him 
go under any circumstances, He aceordingly 
represented his grievances to the king who sent 


for the woman and demanded an explanation of 


her procedure. 

She replied that she demanded the money as 
the Brihman appeared to her in her dream. The 
king said that be would pay her the amount if she 
should wait a littl, He aceordingly caused a 
post to be fixed in the street and the eum tied 


to the hem of a garment and suspended from 


the top of the pole. He then placed a mirror 
underneath, and sent for the woman, and told her 
what he bad dome and called upon her to put her 
hand into the mirrorand receive the money. She 
informed him of the imposmbility of taking the 


: money by putting her hand into the mirror, and 


notable doings ofthe Tughlake, of whom Soljdn Mabmid 
Tughlak was tho last (1304-1419 A.D.).— Ep.) 
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requested the king to order somebody to climb up 
the post and bring the money down. But the 
king replied: —“ As the Brihman appeared to you 


only ina dream, you may take the money that 


appéars ina mirror; Teannot order anybody to 
hund you over the bandle.” 

On hearing this, the hurlot felt quite abashed, 
bent down her beadand went away. It is there- 
fore necessary thas those who settle disputes 
should be conversant with tricks. 

Vil. 

There was a wearer in the Kornfitak, Hai- 
mantaka by name, who wore both coarse ‘eloth 
and fine linen But aa his profits in the calling 
were very meagre, ho was oot able to keep life 
and soul together. Adjacent to his abode was 
another of the same profeasion, Dhimanta, who 
lived happily on the large income he derived by 


Haimantaka approached hia wife and represented | 
his grievances to her, told her how, despite his | 


intelligence in hia art, he was not able to eke 
coarse stuff. ; 

“My talents are unknown to any one in the 
for another place with the object of amaasing as 
much wealth as possible, 

His wife rejoined: —“ Of what avail is your 
going to a distant quarter? You willget only 
as much as it has fallen to your lot to earn.” 

Despite her renonstrances, he quit his abode, 
went and settled for atime ina far-off country, 
wove such cloths of were im consonance with 
the requirements of the place, made consider- 


able money by the transaction, and wended hia | 


way home. Untls way he stayed at an ino, and 
sccuring hia tre. ure in a coruer wenl to rest for 
the night. While he waa enjoying ‘ the honey- 
heavy dew’ of slumber, thieves rushed into the 
inn and purloined every item of property, ao that 
when he rose up the next morning be found to 
his utter disappointment and distress that he 
had nothing left. He thus learned, very dearly 
indeed, the truth of bia wife's statements, from 
the achool of experience. And, feeling vory des. 


pondent, lived upon such emall guins ashe could | 
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make at bome. The moral of this is; 
The King of Kalinga bud a washerman who used 
to wash his éloties exceedingly well and bring 





and give them to himdaily. One day, the king was 
and promised the washerman to grant any 


as ea Ee pags ay orga Ns 
had served him for a very long time. 


Tt came to pass that, not long afterwards, 


ness of the washerman-ginister, ruised a huge 
of what had come to pass, called upon the new 
minister to muster his forces, to which he replied 
that as he bad already made the necessary pre- 
The king fully believed in this statement, but 


was sorely disappointed, for not long afterwards 


the city was boinbarded by the hostile armies, — 


The king went at once to the minister, told him 


of what had happened, and enquired of him! aa to 
the arrangements he had made, 

The minister responded :—" There is nothing 
to fear in what has come to pass. But I find 
that the task of ruling a kingdom is a big affair, 
and while | was thinking of how beat to rid 
ourselves of this difficulty, the enemy chanced to 


enter and blockade the city. Let them, there- 


fore, undergo the perile of governing the king- 


| dom, As for me, ] used to wash the clothes of 


about a hundred families in thia city, but since 
my elevation to the ministership 1 have had to 


| giveup mycalling. I will now, therefore, resume 
) it, and give you one-half the work and reserre 


the other half for myself; the calling being no 
trouble to me. Om these considerations I have 
nade no preparations for war.’ $ 

The king was very much grieved when he heard 
this, but thought the result to be the natural 
punishment of linking himself to a fool. 


(Zo be continued.) 


a, 


NOTES AND QUERIBS, 


EAVIRAS, AS A MUSALMAN TITLE, 
Tene are two or three Mosalmiin life-convicts 
at Port Blair, hailiug from Bengal, who bear the 
designation of Kaviraj, and who appear to have 


heen petty drngyists and quacks previous to | 


their conviction. This is a clear instance’of the 
preservation by the descendants of Gonrests ts to 
Islitm of their old Hindu family designation. 


BR. C. Tempre. 
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THREE DATES OF THE HARSHA ERA, 
BY PROFESSOR F. KIELHOEN, C,LE.; GOTTINGEN. 
A.— An inscription of [Harsha-JSarhvat 184, from the Panjab. 


* OME five years ago Dr. Fleet sent mean impression, which he had received in 1887 from 
J the late Prof. J. Darmesteter, of an insoription which is somewhere in the Paijab, This 
inscription contains four lines of well-preserved writing which covers # space of about 11° broad 
by 6 high. The average size of the letters is between 1!" and 13". The characters are 
closely related to those of the Siradi ‘alphabet, az is shown by the forms of the letters ¢, dh, r, 
é,2, h, the medial @, and the superscript ¢; but for m the pecnliar form of that letter 
is used which we have, ¢.g., in the Kimi or Kimavona (in Bharatpor) fragmentary pillar 
inscription of the Sirastna family (dite, Vol X. p. 34, Plate), and in the Bengal As. Soc.’s plite 
of the Mahtiraja Vindyakapals of [Haraha-] Satnvnt 188 (ey, in the word d#isarya, 1. 16, ibid, 
Vol. XV. p. 141, Plate). “They ‘incinde numeral figures for 1, 4, and 3, in jine 1, and for 
Land 5, in line 2. Gf these, the fignre for 47s the numerital symbol, resembling the akehara nln, 
which we find (employed like an ordinary numeral figare) e.g. in line 30 of the Chamba plate 
of Sémavarmadiva and Asatadérat (ibeed. Vol. XVII. fi. 13) ‘ and the figures for ], 3, and 5, fh rns 
almost identical with the figures for the same numerals in the Bakhshill manuscript (e.y., 
‘id. p. 37, Plate i.,? lines 8 and 9). The language of the inscription is Sanskrit; and the 
whole is in'prose, In respect of orthography, it may be noted that 7 is donbled before r in 
the word Viggrahe, in line 3. | 
Aftar the words di svasti (1, the inscription has the date samnat 184 Sravata-vaii lS atra 
piné, ‘in the year 184, on the 15th Hithiof the dark half of Srivana, on thisday.' This date does 
‘not admit of verification, but there can be no doubt that it must be referred to the Haraha 
era, and that, therefore, it approximately falls in A. D, 789-90, a time which well accords with 
the palwography of the inscription.. As regards the wording of the date, attention may be 
drawn to the employment, instead of the ordinary wadi, of the term vati, with which we muy 
compare its counterpart deli, for sadt, in the dates of the Delhi Siwilik P'llar inscriptions of 
Wisaladéva (ibid. Vol, XIX. pe 218), In editing those inscriptions, I have sinted that sad 
and taté are commonly need in Kndmir, and that, therefore, itis not at all strange that we should 
and instances of the usage of them also in the northern parts of India proper. After the date, 
the inscription apparently refers itself to the reign of a certain Vigraha, and it then records 
the foundation of a wel! or tank by Dhéinfdh]a, the son of Achtrasiva. Tt ends with the 
word likkitah, but the name of the writer is either broken away or was not accessible in the 
original, when the impression was taken. 
Toxt,‘ 


Om! s[vJasti dm 1) Samvat* 184 
Srivans-vati 15 otra di- 
né mahi-srl-Viggraha-raf jyé ?)? = chorasi- 
va-putra-Dhon/ dh éna vipi pratishthita'(i|*]Likhi{talm® 
= - = SS 
I The sign fe aed tin Bay a like an ordinary nimeral fieure, in line 20 of the Kitd inacr ption of the 
Simonts Divadatta (ante, Vol. XIV. p. 43); and similar nomeral figures for 4 wo have in the Bukheshall M8, 
2 The same figure for 1 is also wed in the Chambé plate of Sbmavarmadiva and Asttadtva, 
? The figure for § in the plate differs very considerably from the figure given, anf, Vol. XVII. p. 36, 
é From Prof. J. Darmesteter’s improssion. 
© The word dm is both times denoted by a symbol. 
* Toad sarieai, | 
T Lam doubtfal abont the akthara in brackets: the original, possibly, may have jd or gyi, 
* Originally pratishthitar: was engraved ; pratishthitd js used for pratishthipitd (im the sense of birit4), 
® The name of the writer is pot given in the impression, 
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B.--Ehajurihé seine amok ilion "Gar TAA ied aa: 


In Archool, Sure. of Jndia, Vol. X., Plate ix, 1, Sir A. Cunningham has pablished * 
photozincograph of an inscription which is on the pedestal of w statue of the 
Hanumat at Khajurihd, in the Chhatarpor State, Bandelkhaud; and iid. p, 21, he has given 
his transcript of the text of it, in which the date which the inscription contains is given ay 
‘soucaterd 40 Maghe-edi 9." My account of thia short inscription is based on Sir A. Can- 
tingham's own rubbings, which some yeara ago were handed over to me by Dr. Fleet. 


The inscription contains three lines of well-preserved writing which covers a space of 
1’ 11° broad by 5° high, The size of the letters is between 1)" and 1}. The characters 
belong to the northern class of alphabets, and would, in the absence of any date, undoubtedly 
be assigned to about the Yth centary A, D. In the word Hariw at the end of line 3, and prob- 
ably also in -dtmajam in line 2, they include « form of the final m, consisting ofa half-form of 
ai with the sign of cirima below it!’ And they also contain numerical symbols for 200, 10, 
and 8, in the date in lino 2, which I read samicatar6 200 IY 8 Migha-tudé 10. The symbols 
which are employed in this date are fairly accurately esreenes in Sir A, Cunningham's 
photozincograph. The symbol for 200 is like the alshara erd, except that the left top 
stroke of the letter s is drawn out into a hook which is turned towards the left, Undoubtedly, 
the symbol for 100, known to the writer, was essentially like the symbol for 100 which we have 
e.g. in line 1 of the Mathori image inscription of the [Gupta] year 135 (Gupla Jnecr. 
Plate xxxix, A),™ and the symbol for 200, used by him, is developed ont of the symbol for 200 
in line 2 of the Mathura image inscription of the (Gupta) year 230 (sid, Plate xl, D). The 
symbol for 10, which resembles the otslera Iri, is like the aymbol for the same number in line 
i4 of the Dighwa-Dubaall plate of the Mahdraja Mahéndrapila (ante, Vol, XV. p. 113, 
Plate), with this difference only that a small circle is attached to the top of the symbol on the 
right side, And the third symbol is a more developed form of the symbol for 8 in Jine 1 of 
the Bijayagadh pillar inscription of Vishnuvardhana of the [Vikrama] year 423 (Gupta Buser. 
Plate xxxvi, ©), and is essentinlly like the later sign which looks like the ekytera drd, The 
word saivaterd (for emivatsarah) of the date we also have, only spelt samraterd, in the date of 
[Harsha-]Samvat 183 of the Bengal As. Soe.'s plate of the Mahdrdja Vinaynkapala (ante, 
Vol, XV. p. 141, 1. 17), while the date of [Harsha-)Sathvat 155 of the Dighwi-Dubaull plate of 
the Muhdrdja Mahéndrapila, instead of it, has samvaterd (iéid. p. 113, 1. 14), The language 
of the inscription is Sauskrit, writing by an uncultivated person. 

The inscription divides itself intotwo parts; the first, proper right half of the three 
lines (marked A im the text) isin prose; the second, proper left half (marked B in the text) 
ix a verse in the Anushtubh metre. The part A,in. line 1, records [that the statue under 
which the inscription is engraved is the work or gift] of Gélla, the son of Salle (or Sahila, 
as the word is spelt in B); in line 2 it has the date, given above; and in line 3 it adds that 
Gollaka, 1.¢,, Golla, bows down to the holy Hanumat. And B repeats, in verse, that Gollika, 
the son of Sahila, pionaly made (or gave) the [statue of] Hanamat, the son of the Wind, 


The only thing of interest in the inscription is the date, parily because this date also, in 
inv opinion, mast bo referred to the Harsha era, and partly because, ifmy views regarding 
the era which is employed here be accepted, this for the present is the latest certain date from 
an inscription in India proper, in which numorical symbols are made use of. Concerning 
the first point, I need only state that for Harsha-Samvat 215 the date would correspond to 





" Ses ahaa. shie, pM: * The date is in the beginning of the second line, which I read as “ Samralsra hundreds 
aine (and) forty,” the figures being those of the old notation with the ? placed immediately on the right of the 
symbol for hundreds,” 

0 A similar (oot quite the same) form of final m is nod in the Kiva inseniption of the Sdmrutg Dévadatta, 
aule, Vol, XIV. p. 4. 

1? Compare also thesymbol for 100, in the symbol for 400, Gupta Ineer., Plute rxxvi, ©, line 1, 
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Friday, the 15th January A, D, 824" which is just about the time to which the inscription 
wonld be assigned on palmographical grounds, and that we know of no other era of which the 
year 218 wonld fall in the 9th century A, D.!4 And as regards the second point, the Intest 
“ndian'? date with numerical symbols, from an inscription dated according to one of the well- 
known eras, hitherto was that of the Bengal As. Soc.’ plate of Vinayakapila of [Harsha-] 
Samvat 188 = A. D, 795-94. It is a curious, but rather significant fact, that that date of 
Vindyakapala’s plate is the only other known date which, like the date of the present 
inscription, contains the word samraterd. 


Taxt,)4 

A.—1 Om [n*] Golla!? Sibile-pa/p )trnayn | 

2 Samvateré'? 200 10 § Migha-sudi!® 10 (1) 

3 Srl-Hanumantasm Gollikah pranamati [1*] 
B.—1 Sahbilasya* sutah SriminsHanomin?'<Pp- 

2 van-itmaja (m] (7 (a) karid-dharmmamea- 

3 ldkya Gollake* prikpitam Harim in®) 

C, — Pafijaur inscription of [Harsha-]Samvat 543, 

In Archrol. Surv. of India, Vol, XIV., Plate xxii, 3, Sir A. Cunningham has published » 
photozincograph of an inscription in four lines, which he discovered at Pafijaur (Pan jor, Paficha- 
pura), an old town about 70 miles north of Thaneswar, and 80 miles north by enst of Pehera 
Pehou),* in the Paijib; and téid, p. 72 he has given, withont any comment,a transcript of 
the text, in which the date of the inscription is read as ‘samvat 56... Jeth Sudi 9 wdr Sukre." 
Although T possess an excellent impression of this inscription, kindly given to me by Dr, Flee ¢ 
I am not prepared, owing to the dumaged state of the second and third lines, to publish the full 
text, which, indeed, with the exception of the date, does not seem to ma to be of any importance, 
The language of the inscription is Sanskrit, greatly inflaenced by the Prakrit of the writer. 
The charactors look like a mixture of the ordinary Nagari and the Sarada charactors ; they in 
some respects resemble those of the Chambi plate of Sémavarmadéva and Asatadéva, and stil! 

 Thefeame 20th fithi of the bright half of the «ume month MAgha of the [Harsha] year 145 oft the debe of the 
Dighwa-Dabanil plate of Mahtndrapila, which admits of verification, corresponds to the 20th Jannary A. D, 761, 

“ The only later diate, hitherto published, of an inscription in which the Harsha era is employed, is that of the 
Pehevi (Pebos) inscription of the rvign of Bhojadéva of Kanauj, of the year 276 {given in words and numeral 
figures): Ep. Ind. Vol. L p. 186. I take this opportunity of stating that the Piidcht-chatuniad, which ia mentioned 
in the PehevA inseription (seo ibid, p. 188, note 25), is the LMth fithi of the dark half of the amduta Chaitra for 
porsimantn Vaikikha), and that it is so called becausedhathing in the Ganges near Bivaon a Tuesday during this 
hth is believed to remove troablo from Pisdchas, ; 

* In Nephl we have an inecripton of ‘Gupta. |Ramrat 115 — A. D, BSba5, in the date of which oomerical 
symbols are need (anfe, Vol. IX. p. 168, Plate), and even one of the Newir year 25) = A.D. 1136.99 (Prof, 
Kendall's Journey, p. 81, Plate). 

™ From Sie A. Conningham's rubbings, 

FF This ie used in the sense of the Genitive casa; judging from the list of names, given in Ep. Ind, Vol. IV, 
p. 171, the proper form to employ would hare been G'bikasya. 

Read sastratearas. and see my introductory remarks, 

® The robbings have clearly éadi, not eudi, which is the reading of the photogineograph. 

Metre: Sléka (Anuehtnbh). 

1 The writer apparently meant to say frimantach Hanemontar. 

® The photosincograph, instead of m and the sign of panctaation, has here an akshara which looks smewhst 
like ‘rf and was so read by Sir A- Cunningham; but Ihave no doubt that the sign io the rubbings is a Ginal form 
of m, followed by the sign of punctuation. 

= Ifthe following prikrifwh, which is quite clear in the rubbings, is correct, GcUAE1 must be altered to 
wlkah; but Ido not understand the exact meaning of the word priidyitash, uor do I see how the words prdbritans 
Horim are to be construed with what precedes, 

= See Archool, Sure, of India, Vol, XIV, Plate i, 
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— al : a these character i] 
it would be somewhat difficult to assign the inscription on paleographical grounds to an REE 
particular century ; it is sufficient to say that it cannot well be earlier than the 11th, nor Inter _ 
than the 14th century A. D, i ar | ae | 


In line 1, after the words deh srasti [i] (1, the inso 


mee a 


i eet 








n contains s date which I read— — 
| | rib 


Sarbmvat™ 563 Jétha-sidi 9 vara Sokrah.27 eri a 


Three of the four numeral figures of this date are not drawn Very accurately in Sir 
A. Cunningham's photozincograph. In the original, the figure for 5 is like the figure for 
5, é. gsyin line 83 of the Harsha inscription of Vigraharija (Hp. dad, Vol IL p, 124, Plate}; 
the figure for 6 is s more ornamental form of the figure for 6, nsed in the Bakhshali 
manuscript (e. g., in lines 25 and 26 of ‘Plate ii. ante, Vol. XVII, p. 274); and the 
figure for 9 resembles the figure for 9 in the Styaddnt inseription® (Kp. Ind, Vol. I. p. 173 ff.) _ 
The figure of the unit of the number of the years (which is fairly well drawn in the phote- 
aincograph) may be compared with some of the figure-onmerals for 3 ip the table of Prof. 
Bendall’s Catalogue of Ruddhist Sanskrit Manwscript™; there is just 9 possibility that it 
might be interpreted as 2, bat I belicve that it is really 3. Pat into proper Sanskrit, the date 
would be — " ae ae 
Sathvat 563 Jyaishtha-sudi 9 Sukra-varé, i, +, Friday, the 8th of the bright  —_— 

half of Jysishtha of the year 563,’ | actly pecaltt 


Considering’ the locality where: the inscription ik, and the fact that on palmographical — 
grounds it has to be assigned to some time between the 11th and 14th centuries A, D.,.1 feel. , 
sure that the era to which the date must be referred here also is the Harsha era. The only _ 
other date with details for verification, which may be confidently referred to this era, is the date 
of the Dighwi-Dabsull plate of the Mahdréja MahéndrapAla* the 10th of the bright balf of, | 
Migha: of the vear 155, which has been shown to correspond to the 20th January. A. D, 761, : 
Now, Judging trom that date, and assuming the years of the Harsha era to have been Céaifrédi 
years, our date of the month of Jyaishtha of tho year 563 wonld be expected to fall in A, D, 

1168, in Kaliyuga-Samvat 4269 expired, And for that year the date really. does work out 
faultlessly, For in Kaliyuga-Sarivat 4269 expired the 9th of the bright half of Jyaishthna cor- 
responded to Friday, the 17th May A. D.1168,7! when the th tithé of the bright half ended 
10 bh. 50 m, after mean sunrise, * | 


| 


That we should have so Inte a date of the Hafshn era, I consider no more strange than the 
occurrence of dates of the 10th century of the Gupta-Valabhi era; and I expect that more such 
dates will be dicovered, when the country about Thanogwar and Paijaur ig carefully. searched 
for inscriptions, | 


@ See onfe, Vol. X VIL. pp. 7 and 10, : 

* Tt may be wtuted that the dental sibilant is denoted here by the sign which in the Ghirads alphabet denot 
the palatal sibilant, und efcs cerr4, 7 

* This may have been altered in the original fo wir? Suby!. Tn a date of Baka-Sashvat 654 fron Java we 
have vdrindaw instead of Indu-oir!; noo ante, Vol. XXIM, p. 113, No. 1. | | oa 

@ The figure for 9 reeenbles even more closely the figure for 9, used in the Cambridge MS, Add, 1693, which 
was written in A.D. 1165; seo Prof. Bendall's Catelogue, Table of figure numer rm 

* Sao expecially the figure for 3.of the MS. Add. 1648, written in A. D, 12716, 

@ Seo ants, Vol. XV. p. 112, and Gupta Inacr. Introduction, p. 178, 

M As there may bo some slight doubt as to whether the year of the date is 643 nr 532—i¢ mast he either one or 
the other—I would add that, jadging from the date of the month Migha of the year 155, the above Fridsy, the 
17th May A. D.1168, would be the proper equivalent of Jyaishthatudi 9 of the year 562 also, if the year commenced 
with the month Kirttika, or in fact with any of the months from Ashigdha to Migha, | | 
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‘SPECIMENS OF MODERN BRAHMANICAL LEGENDS, 
a RY @. K. BETHAM, 
No. It, — The Venende- Méhétmys 
A sanoration to the great Ganapati | 2 
The Rishis asked :—“ O reverend all-knowing and most wise Sita, whore is the auspicious 


place which was formerly called by you Vanavasi? He pleased to tell us in detail how it was 
built, and how it became holy.” 

The boly Sita replied :— #6 Rishis who desing to know, listen to this holy story, which 
is the remover of ain and cause of astonishment to ali hearers. After the destruction of the 
(former) world, the great Brahma, Lord of the Worlds, created many worlds, male! aud female 
rivers, causing delight to the people there, and he also created seven cities and seven villages 
(suburbs F). . O.grest Rishis! listen to their -holy names: namely, Vanavast, Koga, Laika, 


Kaémira, Kondinipura? Suhari? and Maudari® These are the names of the villages.® \ 


Vanavasi was called Kaumudi in tke Krita-Yuga ; in the Trdta-Yuga it was called Baindavit ; 
it will be called Jayanti in the Dviipara-Yuga; (and) it ‘will? be called Vanavist in the Kali- 
Yuga. The person who bathes in the Varada at Vanavaet will get the same benefit os if he 
bathed in the Gangea for sixty thousand years. The great rivers’ are the removers of sit. 
People who have carbed their passions’ always go and. bathe inthe VaradA in the inonth of 
Karitika, and then retarn to their own places: therefore it is the holiest river: © great sages; 
listen to the rnles for bathing in that river: —a Byihmag, having got up from his bed during” 
the fourth part of the night, should, being attentive, contemplate the feet. of Siva in his mind,!? 
and he should wash his tecth, and in this way be should become stainless. Longing for ‘(the 
stato.of blessedness) and wearing his cloth, he should afterwards onter the waters of the 
Varadii according to cules, and first pray thus to the river to remove his sings — ‘O goddess 
WVaradi, remover of sins! Thou that risest in the Sahyadri mountains and goest aw high os 
Sri-Soila, I bathe in-thy waters.today! QO Varad, chief of the goddesses, partaker of 
the powor of Gauri, remover of-sins, sceept my offerings and become the means of my 
happitiess,’ After having given offerings to the river Varada, he should: perform: his 
ablations, and pleasing the gods and the sages, wearing clean clothes, should lecome. holy. 
Finishing his daily ceremonies, he should worabip® the god Madhukéga; aud ali. sina committed 
in former hves, by one act will be thus remitted, There is no doubt that he’ becomes sinless 
and gets the same benefit as if he had bathed in the Ganges. The worship of Madhikésa is the 
remover of great poverty, the hestower of great wealth, and the remover of great sin :.the Varadi 
resembles the Ganges, and the god Madimkéia resemblea the god Viévésvara, Vanavasi 
resombles Kiisi, and is the giver of supreme bliss, 

Now I will relate the history of this place. O great sages, listen to this. Verily in former 
times there lived a Brahman, called Martanda, who resided ina foreign conntry, Ho kuew the 
Védus and Véddingas, and philosophy, and was always devoted to his daily (ccrewionial) duties : 
hospitable, a fire-worslipper," and always cluritable to every one, His wife Chandika hated 
him ; crooked-mindcd, harsh, cruel and disobediont to her husband’ 5 command s. Her husband 





i 1 The Megtaetentos: € the Inds (Sindbu), and the Sina are all of the masculine veld 

3 The capital of Viderbha or the modern Berar. - 

? Probably Jejori: the wcred shrine of Kinj4 Mao, near Poona, 

‘ Perhaps Madura. © Lit,, #0 the villages are called. 

© [. «., belonging to or consecrated to Rindu or Hiva. 

? This conversation ia supposed to take place in the Triti- Yoga, 

® La, the Narmada and others, ® Or being beyond the reach of pascion, : 
4 FE ¢., meditate upon. 1 Aynihilrin=ae Brdbman that Maintains a parpetual fire, 
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being cognisant of this, abandoned her and married another woman according to law, After 
au while she died and went to hell, where she remained till the end of the Kalpa, She afterwards 
passed through various existences and eventually became a goblin,!? and in terrifying form 
wandered about in the uninhabited forests of the Suhyadri mountains for many yoars in great 
tlistress and without food 

Once upon a time a holy Brahman, by name Virésa, a religions man and one of the leaders 
of the followers of Siva, who was wandering on the face of the earth, intending to make 
pilgrimages to all holy places, came to the Varada, and after hathine in that holy stream and 
worshipping Madhukésvara he (Virtca) was returning to his home holding 6ilea leaves in his 
hand, Seeing the holy Brahman passing through the Sabyidri forest the goblin, hungry 
and thirsty, came to devour him, On seeing her, he, being distressed and frightened, mn 
away fast, but she followed him quickly and seized him violently, In his extremity the 
Urilman threw the bilve leaves upon her, and at the mere touch of them she left him and 





went far from him. She fell at his feet crying: — ‘Save me! save me!’ Seeing her, the 
wondering Brahman asked her what was the matter, That worshipper of Siva, whose 


leart was full of fear, said to her, who was unfit to be seen and of terrible voice and 
horrible shape: — Virééa said: —*O most cruel, terrible and fearsome goblin, tell me who you 
are and why you have such an ngly shape.’ 


Hearing the voice of Virdia and remembering her former sins the goblin replied : — 
* Previous to this, I was the wife of a Brihmag in my fifteenth birth, O Brahman, my hosband’s 
name was Mirtanda and my name was Chanjika. Sometimes I used to wish evil to my 
hosband and did not act according to his wishes: weeping and casting myself down on the 
ground I daily cursed my hnsband, and I used to weep when erer I approached him, 
Isubdaed people by varions philtres and charms >and I was addictad to adultery and also to 
improper conduct, I stole money belonging to my husband and gave it to other people. 
I used to eat before my husband ate and [ ate from the cooking utensils: my husband used 
to cat after me and I used to stand before him in dirty garments. I used to sit on the broom, 
on the mortar and on the threshold." JT nsed to look at my hosband severely and Kpeak to 
him harshly. I was addicted to drinking and used to talk to Sédras, Ifany beantifal person 
cameo within my view I subdued him forcibly with charms aud philtres and sported with him 
to my heart's content. 

‘Once upon a time, when under the infinence of liquor, I borned down my husband's honse, 
and my hosband knowing me to be of such bad habjts abandoned me, He married another 
woman according to the law, and aftera while I died and went to Syamagif ?),! Yama op seeing 
me despised me deeply, and saying ‘9 servants, throw hor down, beat herand bind her," be of 
the terrible shape plunged me intd torment, He made me live in hell up to the of the Kalpa and 
caosed me great distress. After that he cansed me to enter the wombs of the lowest kinds of 
animals, I will tell you of those lives, and when I think of them I tremble : —in the fourteenth 
life I was a tigress; in the thirteenth birth I was a lioness: in the twelfth life I was a (female) 
alligator; in the eleventh life I was a sungooss; in the tenth life I was a lizard: in 
the ninth life I was a python; in the eighth life I was a vile bitch : O Brihman, in the 
seventh life I was a sow; in the sixth life I wasahen; in the fifth I WAS A serpent: in 
the fonrth I was. porenpine ; and in the third I was a crow: in the accond birth I was a 
Mahar born blind and affected by leprosy, and the cavities of my nose and ears were fall 
of ulcers and worms: my relations and even my parenta deserted me — unhappy, writhing, 
weeping, distressed with hunger and thirst and full of sores. A certain Brihman saw me in 
this condition, burnt by the sun, naked and unable to walk, Uttering the words ‘Siva! 

Tait antared into the womb of a goblin. | rl | 

1 Tt in considered to be an ominous ti to hee . i <a 
Win dad Ok ete be an ominous thing OST OE these Chings as a seat : tho mortar is used for separating 
4 The city of Yama — the lowe: regions, 
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Siva!"* he went awny, and I, distressed in various ways, died on the spot, I then entered 
inte the womb of a goblin, and there also | was in great distress. I had a large and protrading 
belly, o large mouth and nose, hollow eyes, tawny hair, my hands and feet were like #/it 
(paln-leaves), my neck was thin enough to pass through the eye of a needle, and my roe 
was as terrible as the clouds at the end of the Kalps.’? And now my shadow always looks like 
the sky, water seems like stone, trees look like brambles, and what I eat appears like poison : 
distressed in this way, I have passed five hundred years. But having fortunately seen you 
I consider myself blessed, 1 once heard tho name of Siva when I was in the form of a Mahar, 
and owing to the grestness of that merit I have met you to-day. O great sir, relieve me, 
relieve me! The good are full of compassion.’ 


So greatly lamenting she fell prostrate at his feet, The humbled woman, remembering 
her trials, wept sore and the great sago saw hor rolling, much distressed, on the haat 
His heart melted with compassion for her, and in order to remove her sorrow he said:— 
“ goblin daaghter, get up and take courage: I will relieve you to-day; be quiet, be 
quiet.” So saying, he went away from her and made"? a cavity of his hands; -'O goblin, 
hollow-eyed, fearfol and of trembling body, hear me! The Varad is the holy river for men, 
She is in the sity of Vanavasi, She actually bestows beatitude: the mere beholding of 
Modhukésvara secures happiness, What reason can there be for anxiety for men after death, 
when there is so great store of happiness there #* So saying, he took her with him and went 
back tothe Varadi. Seating her on the bank of the river he bathed himself, and then planged 
lier body in the sacred stream, saying: ‘May Madhukéivura save (you)!" At the mere touch 
of the holy water she lost her goblin shape and he adorned ber body with the cast-off dowerx 
of Madhokésvara. Immediately the followers (attendants) of Siva, brightening all the eight 
directions (of the heavens), came quickly to them with the vindua,)® They placed the lovely 
woman, wearing beautiful garments and smeared with sandal-wooi powder, in the vimdau, 
which grants all desires. Then the good woman, adorned with all kinds of oriamentsa-and 
accompanicd by the Brihman, felt much satisfied in her heart, and after walking round the 
Brahmay and worshipping Madhukéévara, she, shining with her own lustre, got into ‘he 
vimana, end while all the people and the people of Vauayadi were looking, che was borne 
swiftly to the paradise of Kailisa, 

Vanavasi is the place to live in, Madhukedvara is the object to be scen, the Varaula is the 
river to bathe in for all people searching for religious and other happiness, Therefore 
Madhukésvara should always be chosen as the object of worship, That merit which is obtained 
by churity, that benetit which is gained (by bathing) in holy waters, that happiness which is to 
be found in nll other sacred places is to be gained by worshipping Madhukesvara. O good 
people, a certain hunter named Hunda coming (to Vanavasi) with the intention of stealing, 
saw the worship of Madho kégvarn, and went to Kniliaa.” 


Part II. 





A SALUTATION to the great teacher Dattitraya ! 


The Rishis ssid: — “0 great sage, whose sin has beon pat away by saloting the feet of 
Siva,—thou who knowest, by the favour of thy teacher, both tho past and the futare, we 
pray thee to tell os in detail the holy story of Madhukébvara. Who wos the hunter named 
Hugda, and when did he come to steal? Whon did he como to Madhukésvara-protected 
Vanavisi? When did he see the worship of Siva, and how did he attain to final happiness F 
Thinking over all this, please tell us in detail." 


4 Expressive of pity, compassion: also occasionally of disgust, 1 Corypha umbroculifera, 
i? [. ¢., the thunder, ete., at the ond of the world. 
“7. 4, asttmed a prayerful attitude, i The chariot of the gods, welf-directed and self-moving. 
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Sita replied :— “© assembly of Rishis, who are desirous o hearing, listen to my. story, 
hy the mere hearing of which your devotion to Siva will be increased, O ribmans, formerly 
in the Trétaé-Yugs, in the time of the great sage Mana, there lived a certain hanter named 
Hunda, the leader of the tribe of Pulindas*® He was cruel, a slayer of nuimais and fond of 
hunting: he was very expert inthe use of the bow, and be was very brave, Ho had four 
brothers, who were like him and were always murderers? The wicked Pulinda lying in wait 
used to kill travellers; the evil-hearted man was always anxious to take away the wealth of 
others. Doing this and being eager to amass great wealth he meditated where to. build a» 
fort that hia enemies could nut enter. . it : oun 


While he was debating with himself in this way, his beloved wife Pulikasl, the daughter 
of Bahunda, a cruel woman, thought: ‘Now I will rain my father's enemy.’ So thinking ahe 
came gently to her hushand, and Pulikisi spoke thus; — ‘There is no doubt that all your 
followers are against you, therefore you should always act circomspectly. The fortress 
belonging to my father is in a hat on a moontain, There is no donbt that it belongs to 
ns by inheritance, ‘There is much water on the hill which cannot be found by strangers, and 
there are many lions, tigers, bears, etc,, there, and in the hill there is also great treasure which 
has beon amassed by my ancestors, A king named Malla, residing in the city of Baindayi,7 
knowing that my parents had grown old, came there with a large army. Hesieging the hill- 
fortress -he killed my parents; and taking all the wealth and turning ont our. followers and 
relations, the brave king, Malla, took possession of the fortress, I, who had been turned 
out and gone to another country, came to you." Up to this time I have never told this to 
you. “E-shall do something when opportanity offers’ — thinking thus, O husband, I did 
not tell you this before. He now resides in Baindavl, having hia heart and mind attached to it. 
brothers are powerfal also, You have many mountaineers, i. ¢, Andhras, Kiritas, Kuna, 
Pulindas, Pulasikas,™ Kaéas, Kélbas, Abbiras 7 all these are always attached to you. O my 
beloved, I should like to start this very day,’ | 


Hearing this apeech of Pulikiéi, the chief of the Puolinda tribe praised his wife for her 
foresight, and said to the leador of his men :-—'O Kumbhanda, by my order call all the 
dwellers in the forest quickly, with their weapons: call all the hunters of my caste, the Pulindas, 
the Birukas, all the Prahmikas :** and all onr other friends, This day I intend to scale the 
best of the hill fortresses.” 


Hearing him say thie, Kumbhindas, according to the orders given him by Honda, sent 
messengers to the various hill forts aud forests to summon all the leaders of the hunters 
residing there. On receiving the-summons all the hunting tribes set ont, keeping one man 
behind for the protection of their respective homes, Some mounted on horses, some on ele. 
plants, some on donkeys, some on jacknla, some on lions, some on tigers, some on bears, some on 
poreupines, carrying bows, painted bows,” olubs, javelins, spears, maces, slings and swords in 
their hands: all the tribes living in the forests of Maniochn, Muitcha, Bhata, Bherinds,” ote,, 
(came). Soeing them come, Hupda harangued thein as follows :— * All the warriors have become 
proud and puffed up beeause they are living with Malin, They killed my wife's parents, captured 
the fort aud drove all my relations away to foreign countries, This day, accompanied by you, 








™ A name applied to any wild or barbarous tribe, particalarly hunters, more eepecially to the tribes of Central 


Todia. 
a 7, @., takors of life. = Lit., blocking the way, ; 
Or Vanavial. ™ J. «., married you, “1 ¢., Malla, 


* Possibly inhabitants of Puliaike, the modern Holeagi ic the Belgaum District, | 

Au sboriginal race inhabiting the Karnijik@; they aro mentioned in the Brikat-Sakhit, Vishqu.Purdow, 
Mahébhiraia and Limdyaga (sce ante, Vol. XIV. page 321) | 

™ Aboriginal hill-tribes; no traces are forthcoming of them, . 

™ Chitradhamus, Ornamented or indented bows, Forost tract; their exact situation is unkoown, 
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I will besiege the fort, and having killed all the defenders I will afterwards destroy her 


Hearing Hunda's speech, all the leaders of the mountaineers accepted it and cheered.™ 
He then set out, followed by them, for the hill on which the fort was situated, At the 
time of his departure all kind of music were played, many large drums, cymbals, bells, 
kettle-druma, side-druma, tambourines, wadius,™ meandelas,™ moydétas[?),4 and golden horns. 
Being excited by the music they went with him, cheering and shouting. From the different 
kinds of cheering and shouting, it would seem os if the god of death had come accompanied 
by thunder-clouds, and the Taulavas* wondered what it was. Thus making an uproar, they 
forcibly ascended the hill, going from one forest to another; and clambering over large 
rocks, they at length came in view of the fortress, situated on the top of tlie hill: the stones 
of which are always wet with the spray of waterfalls, having the soothing sound of bamboos 
blown by strong breezes, and beautified by numerous date palms, kétaki@™ trees and 
palmyra and fan palms. The hill, having betel-nut trees on it, looked lofty and shapely os the 
hetel-nat tree, and was fragrant with the sap of the large sandalwood trees broken by the 


elephants (in their passage). 


On seeing the fortress they (the assailants) cheered, The soldiers of Malla, residing in the 
ort, heard them shouting, and viewing them from the interior of the fortress, they jeered 
at them: — ‘ these soldiers are weak, our (leader's) parents, being unsuspecting and old, acted 
foolishly, but we are strong. Thos thinking, they carried Huuda and placed him on the top 
of the hill.” They all then, by bis orders, went back to their respective homes, as they came. 
When they were all gone, the hunter made himself happy with his wife, and during the 
night he used to descend from the hill and plonder the market-towns, returning to the 
hill with his booty. O Brahmags, aftera time, he thought (much) that he would revenge 
himeelf by murdering Malla ona certain night, Then the wicked man got ready to go with 
his brothers and his followers, disguised os pilgrims, on one #eariin. They set out with some 
pilgrims on the pretence of going to the yatra of Madhukéésvara at Baindavi, On the way they 
all sang (hymns), muttered prayers and meditated, being devoted to the feet of Siva. «Having 
bathed in the river Varad, and having applied holy ashes to their foreheads, they, wearing 
rosaries and carrying things necessary for worship, stood near Siva, Then Hugda, pretending to 
be a pilgrim, stood with the other pilgrims in the mandapa of Siva, Malla then came there with 
his wife and sons and daughters, and the people of the place, and performed a great worship 
with auspicious bilea™ leaves and driza™ flowers, mdlati flowers, kunda*! flowers, 
manddéra“ flowers, and kétali flowers; aleo with coloured rice, varions kinds. of dainties, 
cocoannis, pomegranates, plantains, jackfruit, mangocs, grapes, dates, etc. Intending to 
please Madhukésvara with his great devotion, he offered these sacrifices to Sambhu with great 
respect and effusiveness. At the end of the worship the great king® served the god with 
a dance. All the people whe had come there, besmeared with holy ashes and decorated with 
holy rosaries, performed worship in many ways. Some recited Purdpas, some said prayers 
some chanted Védes, some told religious stories, some read from the Sdsfras so a8 to please 
Siva, some uttered holy spells and some muttered prayers, and some devotees of Siva danced, 
throwing up their garments. 4 In that great featival some dancing-girls danced, and various 


a a authored the words ‘Sidhe, widhw": Ree challenge of wrestlers to:snsh dther, thetiemnderstuall a the 


beating of the hand on the arm and thigh. 
88 Musioal instroments, pot now in use. 





“! The modern mridatga, tabor. % Various sorts of drama. 
3 The people of the Tuln country or Tulu-speaking people. | | 
8 Paodanwe odoratianmus. " That is, made him master of the hill, | gle marmelos. 


* A tree bearing white flowers: called after Drima, the son of the sage Bharndvaja, 

« The great-fowored jessamine (Jasminum grandijflorem). 

4) Jasminwen orberescens : a amall tree bearing large white Bowers, 

4¢ Tho coral tree (Erythring fulgena) = Ee, Malla. © A favourite form of worship. 
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kinds of musical instraments were played, and many devotional songs were sung, Having 
finished the great worship in the presence of the god, be offered oblations, together with the 
other principal people and citizens who were present. Hoe offered the oblation in the name of 
‘Siva and also in the name of the protector, and he kept awake till tho suspicious time. He 
worshipped the pair (husband and wife), and gave various charitable gifta, 


Huods meanwhile was watching his opportunity daring the great cerem iyi cliGeentibe 
himself awake, he was thinking within himeelf: * When shall 1 kill Malla ? When he ia alee? 
When shall I break into the treasury of the god ? When shall I burn the houses ? When shall} 
utterly destroy all the citizens?’ Thus thinking he could not sleep that night, owing te 


excitment, 


The followers of Malla, taking him for a thief, beat him, and, noticing his movements, tol 
the king about them, ‘The king kept silence at the time, and completed the worship of livara. 
He ate his meal the next day and satisfied all the Brihmans great! iy. Then calling together ali 
his tributaries and ministers, he made up his mind to kill the ernel Honda and the Pulindns 
and to take possession of the hill, He therefore assembled many brave warriors skilled in 
war, and they, being led by many kings, pureued after Honda, and im their pursuit they 

made a great noise in the forest on that hill, 


Hunda, seeing that they were come to kill him, ran away, and they pursned him in 
thousands. Intending to go to his own fortress, he came to the bottom of the hill, where ‘the 
soldiers of Malla wounded him with their arrows; wherenpon, he, being confused, began to run 
sbout hither and thither (aimlessly), and they, coming near him, seized him and killed him on 
the spot. All the kings, after killing his followers and his brothers, went back to their 
respective homes, and then the country became tranquil. Then the followers of Yama came 
with their nooses and rods, and bound and beat Handa, and took him te the abode of Yama. 


Oa the way the followers of Siva, seated on the desire-gratifying viindna, going quickly, 
met the followers of Yama and beat them angrily, and, stopping and releasing Handa from 
the nooses, they caused him to sit in the vimina, The servants of Yama, panting and 
standing at some distance, spoke thas: — ‘Oh you devotees of the Lord Siva, who are acting 
properly** we salnte you! This hunter is an evil-dour and a slayer of animals, he is not fit to be 
seen by the god (Siva): therefore leave him and go. He nsed not to perform the holy worship 
of Siva on Monday; he never performed the observance of Sivaritri : he did not worship Siva 
on Ashtaml, or on Chaturdaéi, or on any holy day. Therefore, leave him and go. He did not 
go (on pilgrimage) to any place of ‘Saikara; he did not bathe in any Tirthas; he never conse 
crated himself to the religious observances of Siva. Therefore leave him and go. Donbtless 
we need tell you nothing more.’ 

The followera of Saiikara, on hearing the words of the followers of Yama, replied thas : — 
© followers of Yama, what you say is just. Now listen: we give you a concise reply to your 
many words. Sivaritri is the specialday for all who worship Siva. O ye followers of Yama, 
it is indeed an inestimable benefit to any one if he goes to Siva's (holy) place (on that dar), 
Tis Palinds, a righteous person and « leader of the worshippers of Siva, went to the holy river 
Varads, and, keeping vigil near Madhnkiavara, witnessed the great worship, Even the great 
serpent (Mahaéisha) cannot count all his merits, Thorefore this person deserves to be near the 
feet of Siva. O followers of Yama, cease your murmuring. ‘Ssikara always resides in these 
holy places, Viirinasi, Kailian, Mandara, on the top of the Sablryiidri, Gikaroa and Madhuka : 

Brihmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, Sidras, and even persons born in the lowest caste,"! snch as 
Antyajas,"? Chapdalas,™ Poliknsas, if they bathe specially in the Varadé on Sivardtri, and see 





a Pp dag tanecs ms | a Dependant kings or chiofs, 
at tL. in t middle Way. = i +) in the right Way. 
a? Lit one. ™ Or Vanavisl, . © Lit, born of the lowest, wombe, 


* Mibhars, “ Gut-castes of mized parentage, Bribman and Hindra, 
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Madhukésvara, doubtless, become one with Siva. All those mortals who pray thos, ‘O god 
Sambha, residing in Vanavist! O Madhukédvara, mercifully save me, who am trembling in fear 
in this wordly life,’ are to go to Knilisa.’ So saying, the followers of Siva, triamphing and 
singing praises, went away. © Dvijas™ (Brihmans), this is the most success-giving of all the 
(holy) places of Siva. This place is the giver of beatitude and is Siva's favourite spot.” 


(To be continued.) 


THE VILLAGES 1N THE GUJARAT RASHTRAKUTA GRANTS FROM 
TOREHEDE AND BARODA. 
BY GEORGE BUHLER, Pu.D., LL.D, C15. 

In the Torkhede grant of the Gujarit Rishtrakita Govinda, published by Dr, Fleet in 
the Epyraphia India, Vol. IIL, p. 53 #., the looal chieftain Buddhavarasa grants the village 
of Gévattana, belonging to the estate of twelve villages, called Siharakkh! to the 
community of the Chaturvedins of Badarasiddhi. Dr. Fleet has already stated that 
Siharakkh! mnst be the modern Serkhi, mentioned in the Postal Directory of Bombay, and 
must lie close to Baroda. The identification is phonetically unobjectionable and certainly 
correct, For the Trigonometrical Survey Mapof Gujarat, No, 29, shows Serkhi north-west of 
Baroda, on the river Men, a tributary of the Mahi, in N. Lat, 22° 20’, and E, Long. 73° 8", 
A little further north lies the small hamlet of Kétna, which may be identified with 
Govatfans, or rather its equivalent Govattanake. Géivaflanaka would regularly become 
Gitadia Gujarati, But the hardening of the medial consonants, which is not rare in Pali and 
in later Prakrit dialects, occurs aleo in the vernacolars. Badarasiddhi, where the donees 
resided, is the modern Béraad in the Kaira Collectorate. The fact that Jadara becomes in 
Prakrit éérq@ is well known, and is particularly mentioned by Hemachandra in his Prakrit 
Grammar, 1. 170. The vernacular equivalent is bér, The second part of the compound siddhi 
must in Gujaratt become sidi,as short final vowels are invariably dropped, as in nét for aati 
and numerous other words. The form of the name, Bérsidh, which thus results, is, I believe, 
still oceasionally used and found also in the name of the Brahmans of the town, who are called 
both Bérsidhais (Sherring’s Indian Castes, I. p, 261) and Bérsadis, The more common form 
Béread is the result of the tendency of the Gujaritis to substitute @ for i — whereby they 
convert, aa the proverbial saying is, even Siva intoa corpse, Sava, — and to drop the aspiration 
of aspirated consonants, I may add that Boérsad is not very distant from Serkhi-Stharakkhi. 

A Brahman of the Bérsad-Badarasiddhi community is also the donee in the Baroda 
grant of the Gujarat Rashtrakita Dhrovarija IT., published by Dr, Hultzsch, ante, Vol. XIV.,, 
p- 196 ff. The name of the town is spelt in this case Vadarasiddhi, because the grant does 
not use the letter 4a, but invarably expresses it by ca, The majority of the other geographical 
names mentioned in the grant is traceable on the Trigonometrical Survey Map of Gujarit, No. 8, 
in the Daskroi Tiloki of the Ahmadabad Collectorate. But it is necessary to correct the 
reading in |, 31 (p. 200), where Dr, Hultzsch doubtfally reads “gréméparatal sta)sildvallindma. 
The bracketted letter is really a badly formed ¢, as may be seen from a comparison of the d 
in deandrirkka’ (1. 34) and dchiéird (1,45). The name of the village is, therefore, in reality 

With this correction we obtain the following data from the grant, which may be at once 
confronted with those on the map mentioned :— i 





Geant. Mar. 
Village granted : Pubilavilli 0 
in the District : Eatahrada Késandra! 


s Dvijus (Iit., twice-born, Brikramye). 1 In N, Lat, 2 54 and E. Long. 72°32, 
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Guanr, Mar. 
aot. —" fVehichchanadt = §_Ehéri river 
peeps earn | Vorivadraka Barddra (fF)? 
Benda West : Asilavalli Asialy* 
Boundary, North: Vinhuchavalli Vinjholé 


With respect to the name Kasandra, often called Kasindra-Piladi or Palri, it must be 
noted that it represents not the Sanskrit form, given above, but its Prakrit equivalent 
Késadraha, the second part of which in Gujariti becomes dhrd or drd, as in GSdbra or Gédra, 
the representative of Gédraha. The modern Bardédra for Vorivadraka, properly Boriva- 
draka, furnishes an instance of the transposition of two, vowels, which occurs also in other 
Gujarati names. Properly it ought to be Béridra or B6radr’. The change is in this case 


prohably due to the inflaence of the name Barédrai, which occurs so often on the map of 


Gujarat, It is interesting to learn from the inscription that the river Khari was called formerly 
Véhicheh&. Is a name like Vechh or Bechh still applied to any part of its course? The 
place of Piisilavilli is now occupied by a village called Kopra. | 





= 


AN UNPUBLISHED DOCUMENT RELATING TO THE FIRST BURMESE WAR, if 


PEEFACE BY KR, C. TEMPLE. BY 


Some few years ago I purchased a copy of Wilson's Documents of the Burmese War, | 


1827, in a binding by Hering, unfortanately much injured, which had belonged, by the beck- — 


plate in it, to C. Hopkinson, C.B,, the fact of the Companionship of the Bath being inferred 
from the device of the Order depending from the coat-of-arms, __ 


At page 216 there is a MS. footnote of interest in the present connection. It is attached 
to Document No. 172 (B), which is an extract from the Government Gazette of the 13th April, 
1826. This document commences quaintly,— “We have been favoured with the following 
Journal of the Proceedings of the Deputation to the Court of Ava" —and then proceeds to 

publish a diary of the deputation, It appears that on the way up the Irrawaddy, on the 28th 
Pobruery, 1226, the deputation met Mr, Price, the Missionary, and, after dinner, “ there wasa 
good deal of desultory conversation kept up amongst us. Just before the meeting broke up, he 
(Mfr. Price) acquainted us that be had an interview with the King and Queen the day before 
in the morning ; that great alarm prevailed on account of our deputation ; that the Queen fell 
into hysterics, and that the King, on seeing him, had called out, ‘Oh Price, save me’: that this 
was caused by o false idea of the object of the deputation, it being said that the chief of our 
Hving artillery was coming up, that we were spying out the road, and that, nnder the gtise of a 
present to the King, one of the articles we were bringing was a musket so contrived as.to 
explode without gun-powdoer.” Now the footnote above-mentioned is that attached to this 
inst remarkable statement, and it rons thas: —‘ This was a very beautifal, well-made, and most 
powerful steel crose-bow, with silk strings which I had got made just before leaving London, 
in the beginning of the year 1624, by Jackson, in Wigmore Street, and which Sir Archibald 
Campbell requested me to let him have to form one of the presents to be sent to the Burmese 
king, I did so, togetier with a handsome new silver watch I bad just received from Madras 
for my own use, — C, Horersson.” 


7 In 8. Lat. 22° 55° and E, Long. 72° 45. * In X. Lat, 22 $8 and E, Long. 72° 41°, 
@ In N. Lat, 22° 55 and E. Lat. 72 2. "In N. Lat, 2° 57 and E, Long. 72 ai. 
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At the end of the book are bound into it a number of blank leaves, on part of which only, 
as if the writer had intended to inclade a great deal more than he accomplished, is the docn- 
ment to which these remarks are a preface. It is unsigned, but is ygitien in the same clear 
handwriting as the note firat quoted, and is, therefore, presumably, by the same writer, 

The docoment is commenced merely with “See Appendix, page xxix.," and by a reference to 
that page will be found the official (Government Gazette, May 22nd, 1826) version of the private 
narrative which the MS. gives of the first attempt to cross the mountains between 

At p. 214, in a distribution statement of the British force in Ava (Government Gazelte, Gth 
april, 1926), it is stated that “ the Detachment en rou/e to Arracan consists of the 18th Native 
Infantry, with Lieutenants Trant and Bissett, of the Quarter-Master-General'a Department,” 

I have twa copies of a remarkable book, — Two Years in Ava, from May 1824 to May 
1838, ‘by an officer on the staff of the Quarter-Master-General’s Department”; John Murray, 
1827 — on the front inside cover of one of which is noted, apparently by some one making a 
catalogue, “‘[Trant, Capt. J. A.]."” That Capt. Trant was beyond doubt the author of this 
anonymous — and, to my mind, most intelligent of all the individual books on the War — may 
be taken for granted from a footnote in Lawrie's Pegu, 1854, to p. 287: — “ Trant's Two Years 
in doa, Ch. X."" Now, from p. 416 of that book, which commences a third account of this same 
expedition, we learn in a footnote that “the contents of this Chapter [XVII_], with but few 
exceptions, were published by order of Government in the Caleutia Government Gazette for 
May or June, 1526," 

It would thas appear that Capt. Trant was the author of both the printed accounts of the 
journey from Prome into Arracan; but who the author was of the narrative now published I 
cannot say, for he could not have been ‘CU, Hopkinson’ himself, as he was too senior an officer 
to be with tho party, 

From his copy of Wilson's Docwments, we learn who‘ C, Hopkinson’ was, Thus, at p. 87, 
where an account is given of the attack on Melloon [Malén] on 20th January, 1825, we find :— 
“The efforts of all concerned in the attack were of the most meritorious description, bat to 
none was the success due in a greater degree than to the Artillery and Rocket Corps' under 
Ldeutenant-Colonel Hopkinson and Lientenant Blake.” This notice also accounts fora MS, 
marginal correction in Col, Hopkinson's handwriting on the same page to a statement in the 
tezt:— “Colonel Sale waa wounded whilst in his boat.” Ono thos Col, Hopkinson remarks, 
“ just as he got ashore." 

At p. 194 7, is given Sir Archibald Campbell's despatch on this action, which contains, 
and no doubt gave rise to, the mistake as to how Col. Sale was wounded. In this despatch, 
Sir Archibald recommends Col. Hopkinson to the Governor-General’s notice, And, again, at 
p. 210 ff. is published the Governor-General’s Orders after the war, in which “ Brigadier and 
Lieut,-Colonel Hopkinzon " is twice mentioned with distinction. 

With these remarks I now print the MS.in fall. It can be compared, as above said, by 
students with Trant's two published accounts, which are not at all inacvessible. 


Document. 


Narrative of an Expedition by a Detachment of the 18th Regiment of the Madrasa Native 
Infantry commanded by Major David Ross, and accompanied by Lieutenant Trant of His 





1 In carious collection of old-world chromo-lithographs and plates entitled, * To the Honorable the Court of 
Directors of the East India Company these eighteen views taken at and near Hangoon are respectfully dedicated i 
by permission, by their Gratefal, Obedient, Humble Servant Joseph Moore, Lieut, of His Majesty's 89th Regiment,’ 
end published by both Kingsbury and Clay in 1525, in Plate 12 in shown ® rocket, rather out of drawing. 
The Plate is entitled “Rangoon, the position of part of the Army previous to attacking the stockades on tle 
8th of July, 1921." This collection of Plates is -worth examining, if only bo grasp the difference in methods and 
i ments of warfare between the First and Third Burmese Wara, a period of about 60 years only, 
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Majesty's Service, and Lieutenant Bissett of the East India Company's Service, both 
belonging to the Quarter-Master-Genernl’s Department, as Surveyors to ascertain the 
practibility of moving body of Troops through the Arracan Mounteine from Prome to 
Arracan. The Corps had with it a party of 50 Native Madras Pioneers with two Officers. 
The party commenced its march by crossing the River Irawaddy at Pekang Yeh, where 
it was about 1,500 yards broad, on the 13th March 1626, « short time after the treaty peace 
was signed with the Burmese at Yandaboo, from whence it moved to Pekang Yeh in eight 
pleasant marches, and, on its arrival, encamped close to the River for the facility of emba: king, 
while the Officers occupied the Kyong, which is one of the finest buildings I ever saw, but 
at present gave ug & most melancholy picture of the miseries of war. The richly gilt, 






Chief, who had been sent with us for the purpose of procuring us sup | 
and safe conduct through the hitherto unexplored country by any European, arrived from the — 
opposite shore at 11-0 o'clock, bringing in his company twelve canoes, and the crossing of the — 
River immediately commenced, so that before dark 200 men, with » proportion of baggage, was 
got over. The elephants, 36 in number, were sent higher up the River, and were crossed 
over to an island in it, from whence they easily swam the rest of the way over. The next day, 
the 14th March, was employed in transporting over the remainder of the detac ment with the. 
Commissariat, which was effected with the trifling loss of three ponies and fire or six ballocks, | 
The breadth of the River at this season was about 1,200 yards, and from the point of émbarka- 
tion to where we landed,» 1,600 yards, with a very strong current, About 11 o'clock next. 
day, 15th, Lientenant Bissett, of the Sarvey Department, and myself siarted with the Commis-. 
siariat for Sembaya Gung; the Regiment moved in tho evening. After proceeding a short 
distance along the banks of the Kiver, leaving a small fishing village on our left, we struck 
inland to the village of Kutchmen. The whole of this part of the country is overflowed daring 
the rainy season, and a rich deposit remains on the water subsiding; indeed, the whole soil 
appears allovial, and the country, everywhere that we have seen, is extremely fertile, and in the 
neighbourhood of the village rice waa cultivated by irrigation, the water raised, as in India, by. 
the Piccotah, or Yettum. 


The village of Sembaya Genng must, from its present appearance, hare been very extensive, 
but it is entirely destroyed, having been burnt by the Burmese when their Army retreated to 
Chelain Men, when the British Troops carried Maloon, to prevent the inhabitants remaining and 
giving any assistance in the way of supplies, We took up ground for the encampment of our 
little party to the southward of the village on the banks of the Chelain River, on arriving at 
which place we were told that the loads had been plundered from four bullocks, and that this 
part of the country was noted for its number of thieves; one man was seized, bat, no offence 
being proved against him, he was released, 


On the 16th we marched at daybreak, and arrived at the Chelain River about 8 o'clock ; 
the road was extremely good, and evidently very great pains had been taken to make it so, boing 
bordered on each side by a parapet wall of brick, seemingly intended to protect it from the 





Chelain River, The whole of this part of the country had an appearance of richness and 
comfort producing the most pleasing effect, and wag particalarly striking to our party, so long 
necastomed to have seen little olse than abandoned villages and deserted uncultivated fields. 

After breakfast I went with Lieutenant Bissett to taken survey of the Fort of Chelain Men, 
which is a place of great antiquity, being one of the oldest brick forts in the country. Iti 
very insignificant as to strength, but its position is extremely well chosen; three sides of it 
are completely surrounded with water, and the road ta the south, also easily laid onder water 
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also. Formerly the fort was entirely of brick, but there is now little of it remaining, except at 
the north-east side, but there is one bastion entire, but apparently of a Ister construction: the 
of the fort we found about 2,634 yards. The houses both inside the fort and outside had 
been destroyed as ut Sembaya Geung, and for the same reason, 

Chelain Men, during the Inte war, farnished 10,000 fighting men for the Burmese Army, 
the half of which only proceeded down the country towards Rangoon, and few of those who 











went had yet returned. It had been intended to have sent one wing of the Regiment, accord- 
ing to the instructions furnished us, by the way of Talack, but we had reason to believe that 


the road was quite impassable for beasts of barthen, and that there was no water, so this 
intention was obliged to be given up. 

On the 17th March we commenced our move at daybreak; the road led through extensive 
paddy grounda, bat which at this season are dry. The high road strikes off to the right at 
the Pagoda Seeing-ghoon, and ran in a southerly direction, bat is not frequented at this season 
of the year from the want of water. As this point our march lay in an easterly direction ty 
the village of Pounglahary, which is situated at the foot of a small range of hills covered with 
jungle, and on the back of a very extensive Jheel, which ia formed from the overflow of the 
great River Irawaddy, On this water there were nowerous flocks of water-fowl of all 
descriptions, so little accustomed to be annoyed or disturbed as to allow us to pass within a» 
fow yards of them, and afforded abundant game to those of our party fond of shooting. 
A large jackal was seen here by Capt. Smith, which proves Major Symes to be wrong in the 
assertion that there are no such animals in Ava. We encamped on the banks of the Jheel, 
abouts mile from the villnge,and beyond it. It scemed to be numerously inhabited, the 
people coming in great numbers to sce the “Colars Strangers. From a small hill ucar the 
village we had a fine view of the plain beneath, extending to the banks of the Irawadd y, which 
appeared to be about four miles distant. 

Marched, as usnsal, on the morning of the 18th, The first part of the road winding along 
the borders of the Jheel, which we then crossed for about a furlong, — to have gone round would 
lave been about a mile —at about a mile from the Jheel we ascended asmall Ghaut to the Pagoda 
of Minushutwah, and thence to the village of Kwazee, which is a considerable place, and in it 
there are boilers for saltpetre which is produced in the neighbourhood. From Kwazee to 
Koonzomy or Coonzomy isa distance of about three miles. Koonzomy is situated on the 
banks of the Mow River, which river is navigable for small boats. This place is the southern 
boundary of the Chelain District, which for richness and size is the finest in the Burmese Em- 
pire, and is said to contain 200,000 inhabitants. A little above Koonzomy we crossed tl» Mow 
River, and passed through the village of Keangulrah, which has a large gilt Pagoda and several 
Kyoungs- Four miles from this place is the village Lehdine, at which we encamped ; it 
gives ita name to the District. Tho road for about two miles before we arrived at Lehdine 
ran between two Jheels of a large size, which served to irrigate a vast extent of paddy-cround, 

This was a very long march, and the detachment did not reach ita ground until. very late, 
I was this day with the rear Guard, and did not reach my ground until one o'clock, We got 
some very fine toddy, which we found most refreshing, and abundance of fine jish. This 
district is said to contain 24 villages and 10,000 inhabitants, and ia generally fertile, 

We started next morning at daybreak, as usual; the road led through an extremely well- 
cultivated country, interspersed with several groves of Palmyra-trees, from which are ex- 
tracted large quantities of toddy, This morning we had a specimen of the summary justice of 
the Burmese. The old Chief, who accompanied us, was displeased with some of the villagers ; 
he jumped off his horse, and, seizing a stick, the thickness of his wrist, made some of his attend. 
auts hold the calprits head to the ground. He began beating him with all his strength, 
taking o spring into the air at every stroke; we with some difficulty persuaded him, after a 
time, to desist. 
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We this day passed through several villages, all well inhabited, men, women, and children 
flocking to look at us; they were all very respectfnl, and did uot appear in any way alarmed ; 
many of them, from their mode of making salaam, had evidently met with Europeans before, To 
prove the entire ignorance we were in as to the nature of the country, it was always understood 
that the Upper Provinces depended on the vicinity of Rangoon and Bassein for their supply of 
grain, and that oer having the possession of these places wonld ent off the supplies from the 
interior, when, in fact, the reverse is the case, as we conld now plainly see, for almost the whole 
country we had passed from the banks of the Irawaddy was far better onltivated than any 
we had seen elsewhere. We this day passed by the village of Sheegeoun, whieh is inhabited 
by Shans, a very warlike race ; they are something similar to the Bormese in appearance, but 
with features rather more prominent, and they wear loose trousers instead of the silk or cotton 
lounjee worn by the Burmese, We this day encamped at the village of Kevensah, situated on 
the banks of the Mine River, The country about is low and jungly, This is the southern 
boundary of the Lehdine District. 


In the evening we had a fine view of the mountains, and in the morning (20th March) we 
moved at daybreak, and, after twice crossing the Mine River, arrived at the fect of the frat 
range of hills, and were now on the eve of deciding the so-much-questioned point of “whether 
there was a practicable road or not from Avn, throogh, or over, the Mountains to Arracan " — 
a fact which, could it have been ascertained two years before, would bare saved the Government 
vast trouble and great expense, by being the means of terminating a most harassing warfare in 
about half the time it had taken. There was an evident ascent during the whele of this day's 
march, but nothing but what the cattle could easily smrmount; after once more crossing the 
Mine River, we encamped in the vicinity of the famous Kyoung and Pagoda of Chatvah, The 
scenery at this place was really magnificent, the Pagoda and Kyoung ttanding em the summit 
of an almost perpendicular bill, the Eyoung being gilt from top to bottom. To the southward 
and westward was a range of hills, and im the valley beneath, in which we were encamped, 
the Mine River was flowing over its stoney bed clear as crystal, winding its course within a few 
paces of our tents. The Pagoda of Shoe Chatvah is considered of great sanctity, and resorted 
to by pilgrims from all parts of the Kingdom. At the Pagoda is shewn a mark, an indentation 
on a stone, said to have been impressed by the foot of Gandma, and which is held in great 
veneration. This footmark is enclosed in a small gilt Kioum, surrounded by o quadrangular 
railings; into its precints admittance ean only be obtained by money, exacted by a | 
appointed by the Government, which demand seemed to be proportioned to the rank of the. 
visitor, but the lowest demand seemed not to be leas than about the value of 20 Rupees, The 
poorer classes, from whom payment was not enforced, paid their devotions outside the enclosure, 


In descending the hill on our return, one of the party had the curiosity to count the number 
of steps, which were fouml to be 970, the whole way covered by a beantifal carved cano py 
supported on pillars of carved teakwood. , 


On moving next morning we followed the course of the river, which winded thoongh the 
hills for about 4 miles, We then ascended a small range, at the foot of which WAS an extensive 
plain covered with the most luxuriant pasturage, and cultivated land, watered from the river 
Mine. After passing two small villages called Servah and Cheetalaing, we arrived at the large 
stockaded village of Masenh Min, the chief place in the Distriet, and to which it gives its name, 
and in which are seven villages computed to hold 10,000 inhabitants ; ita quota of fighting men 
called for during the last war was 300, none of whom were down the country, but were em- 
ployed as a Garrison in its stockade, and for the defence of the hills in its neighbourhood — the 
personal appearance of the inhabitants of this part of the country, not only from a more 
pleasing caste of features, but with their dress, being neater than any we had met with before, 
The stockade did not appear to be of any great strength, and was falling to decay, but sur- 
rounded by s thick abittis [sic]. % 
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From this place the road led through a small range of hills covered by thick jungle, until 
we arrived at the small Kyoung village of Doh, and here the country for a short distance was 
more open. We encamped on the bank of a Nallah which empted itself inthe Mine River, and 
which we had during this last march crossed and re-crossed nine times. Having had few oppor- 
tunities of observing the Kyeang until now, we strolled in the evening through the village 
which was surrounded by a strong pallisading os a protection from wild beasts, as well as to 
confine their cattle during the night. The Kyeangs are quite a distinct race of people, 
inhabiting only the hills; they appear to acknowledge the Burmese supremacy, but governed 
immediately by a Chief of their own race, and,contrary to mountaineers in general, they are not 
of a warlike character; none were employed by the Burmese during the war. They appear to 
have bat little idea of religion, beyond the Sun and Moon as affording them lizht, aud their 
cattle, wine, and poultry as affording them subsistence. The women, on arriving at the age 
of 40, have their faces tattooed, which gives them a hideous appearance, not improved by their 
dress, which is composed of black cotton; that of the men in general, white. They are em- 
ployed chiefly in fishing the mountain streams. The fish, when canght, is laid upon a frame of 
bamboo, having fires underneath, and thus completely dried, and then become an article of 
traffic in the valleys, and are exchanged for rice, cloth, &e., &e. 

At the usual hour we commenced our march this morning, and almost immediately entered 
a narrow valley with extremely steep hills on each side, covered with thick jungle, which at 
this time was dry and withered, from the turning of the long waste grass, a thing that often 
occurs; and when it does, it, of course, destroys all vegetation for a time, within its course. 
The Mine River flows thronogh this valley, and we this day crossed and re-crossed it 31 times, 
At one part of the road the ascent was so steep as to oblige us to dismount from our ponies, 
and it was the cause of moch detention to our baggage. We stopped this day at a confined 
spot in the valley hardly large enough to give us space to pitch our Sepoys’ tents; we, however, 

Knowing that we had to ascend the great range to-day, we moved off at an earlier hour 
than usual, which was the cause of some unpleasantness from the darkness, especially as the 
road was broken and rocky, and interspersed with water-courses of some fect deep; at the 
distance of little more than 4 miles from whence we started, we arrived at the foot of the great 
range of mountains, and here took our leave of the Mine River after tracing its course, a distance 
of about 30 miles. We then began to ascend the mountains in earnest, and on foot ; to ride was 
out of the question. 

Qnr horses were led up, ourselves and followers scrambling after in the best way we could, 
stopping occasionally to rest and to allow the elephants and other cattle to come up. When 
about a mile up, we stopped to breakfast under the shade of some large trees, procuring water 
by descending abont 200 yards on the north side, where a fine spring rises in @ ravine, 
surrounded by large trees and bushes of . . . .? From this place for the distance of about 
a mile the road was very abrupt, and at one point of its defence was placed a stockade, the posi- 
tion well chosen — the advance to it from the western side being along the top of a narrow 
ridge from 12 to 15 feet broad and a distance of 5 farlongs, and the whole length of the ridge, 
with the exception of a narrow footpath, defended by a strong abattis. The road continoed 
very abrupt, and great pains appeared to have been taken with it, bot much injured by the 
torrents of water that mast at times rush along it, The soil appeared of a gravelly nature, 
mixed with sandatone. Three miles further on, and we arrived at the summit of the Arracan 
Mountains on the great range of Pokoung Romah Toung, which is now the boundary of our 
Eastern Empire, The mountain we bad just ascended is the highest of the range, and is called 
Marang-Mateng-toung; the whole of this range, as far as we could see, was covered with a thick 





3 This aod o second like hintos ihe to show that the writer was copying some MS. which be could not 
always read, \ 
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forest of lofty trees, among which we observed the walnut flourishing most luxoriantly, the 
froit of which, thongh not yet ripe, was of ms very large size. Ata mile further we halted at 
a stockaded position called Naddy Gine, which commands the whole of the road, and which, if 
occupied by even a small body of resolute men, would be a serious obstac acle to overcome. Our 
party here were much distressed from a want of water, none being to be got except at the dis- 
tance of GO) yards and down an almost perpendicular descent ; our elephants and cattle were 
consequently obliged to go withont, although every exertion was made to procore te tre them ; 
of coarse, both meu and animals were excessively fatigued by the march: tlie rear guard did not 
rome ap antil near two o'clock in the morning, leaving on the road three elephants and many 
bollocks, One elephant, as if he was perfectly aware of the difficulty, refused to attempt Prk | 
ascent, even at the commencement. None of these animals could be recovered, although every 
pains was taken. ‘I'he distance we ascended in this day's march was six miles, two furlongs. 


We could not move this morning until 10 o'clock, but at this hour we set off. Our road ‘was 
‘lown @ most precipitous descent for 6 furlongs, when we came to a small spring of wat hic! 
flowed in a valley on the right of the rond, and here we stopped to allow our cattle to drink 
we then desrended nyain a distance of another 6 furlongs, and so very steep was the road that 
some of the cattle that fell, unable to recover themselves, came rolling over the others and 
causing great confusion and distress; even the elephants kept their feet with great di culty, 
We here found a small weak stockade, intended apparently as an advanced post to the one on 
the hill, The road from hence wound round the side of a conical hill, with a steep precipice 
up very straight to an immense height, An necident happened here which might have been 
attended with serions COMBE UGICCE, Lt, Vivian Whe leading his pony over a fallen tree, which 
the animal sprang over, and alighted on some ground which gave way with him, and, being 
unable to recover himself, rolled over the edge of the precipice and bounded over and over to 
the distance of 100 yards, when, to the great astonishment of every one looking on, the 
animal regained its feet apparently nninjured and began eating the surroundi eaves 
Pioneers and ropes were obliged to be sent down to drag him up, and on his resurrection even 
his saddle was found to be uninjured. The nature of the ground during this march was mach 
the same, being generally on a ridge on the side of a hill running around it, We had, at 
different times, & sight of the stockade we left in the morning, now towering above Gite imei 
and seemingly mingled with the clouds, At dusk we encamped at the fall of a ri dgo at a Glade 
called Waddeh. A short way down the southern side of the ridge was a spring of water, and 
the access to it not difficult —a most important relief to our poor cattle. On this day's march 
the baggage arrived between 9 and 10 o'clock pix. The ascents, after leaving this Kise 
were nomerogs, but the road generally good through a very fine bamboo jungle. in. whish-are 
numerous hers of wild elophants, the tracts [sic] of which could be seen in every direction, 
There was little variation in this day's march, the road lny over the ridges and mocks of land 
nntil within two miles of Surwaywah, when it began to descend gradually, and we sh ortly found 
ourselves to our great deligh. onthe banks of the river Deng [ric]. Here we got plenty of fine 
fodder for onr cattle and good eneamping ground for ourselves. We had been ledl to suppose 
that from hence to Deng would be but a short march, and that the road was good, but we found, 
on crossing the river, and ascending the opposite hills, that it was with the greatest difficulty 
we conld keep on our feet, the ground being so remarkably slippery, and as we were marking 
before daylight, darkness added not a little to our embarrassment, Shortly, however, after the 
ilay broke, the road became better, running through a thick iauigias We Grcaeed. tse eight 
mountain torrents, all of which had bridges composed of strong wood and well but 
deeay had commenced, and they would have been unfit for our troops to have a weak: 
which was onlucky, as it gave onr Pioneers much trouble to cut and form roads, which they 
were obliged to do up the steep banks, We again crossed the Aang River, lex ving the hills 
entirely to our right. The road now ran through a flat country covered with jungle. After 
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urossing the ewe Nullah, and once more re-crossing the Aeng River, we arrived at the long- 
looked-for village of Aing. Here we found a small detachment of the 68th Bengal Native 
Infantry. The headman of the village, with several of bis people, came out to meet us, and 
afforded us every assistance in housing the men. 


We had thus snccessfally accomplished in twelve days a march throngh » range of 
mountains heretofore eutirely unknown to Europeans, and the existence of any road through 
which, by which a body of troops could move, was not believed. This point is now decided, 
aud in any future war with the Burmese this knowledge may be of great importance, leading 
as the route does into the very heart of the Burmese Empire. It appears that this road was 
commenced about the year 1816 by order of the present King's father, who employed 500 men 
for the purpose, giving them at the rate of about seven Rupees a month. The responsibility 
and saperintendence of the work fell on the Chiefs through whose districts it passed. In 1817 
they hud nearly gained the summit, when 200 more men were added to tie working party, and 
the work was in consequence completed in 1818, 


We here enquired what means had been used to transport the famous colossal statue of 
Gaudma, taken by the Burmese from the Arracanese across the hills, and were told that forty 
years ago orders had arrived for it being sent to Ava by Ingy Kadoo, for which purpose the 
head was taken off, and the body divided above the navel. Three rafts were then constructed, 
on which these different parts were floated down the Sanderbunds to Clandwaye; thence it was 
transported in the same way to Tongo Koung, at the foot of the hills, where it remained until 
a Toad was formed to Padown Mhew just below Prome, When the road was made, the threc 
parts Were pliced on sledges and dragged by manual labour over the mountains to the banks of 
the Irawaddy. 


The only inhabitants we found at Aeng were Mugs, the Burmese having long since deserted 
to avert the deserved retaliation they were likely to meet with from this race of people for the 
numerous oruelties they had, practised on them during the . . +. . and sway of the 
Burmese, Aeng ia situated in a small plain, sarrounded by a thick jangle. In the front runs 
the Aeng River, and on each side of the village is a small river, or rather large nollabs, From 
this place there is no road down the country, the communication with the lower provinces 
being eutirely by water through the Sunderbunds, 
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Mr, MANNER'S VARIANTS. 

No, 2.— THE ORIGIN OF THE BHUTA PANJURLL”™ 


When the God Niiriyaga was in Vaikun}haand when the thirty and three Khardrs of gods 

who are the offspring of Aditi, and Kauva and other ascetics, Narada and other Rishis, 

yidyadhara and other Bhilta tribes, and Urvast and other celestial women were serving at the 

feet of the god, one day Brahmé came to pay a visit to the god Narfiyana. Atthat time the 

gate was kept by two watchmen named Jaya and Vijaya. Brahmi asked them thus :— 
“ Q Jaya and Vijaya, I wish to go in. Will the-god be at leisure now F" 

They auswered :—“ O Brahe, at this time there are many, Persons inside, bat you will 


surely get an opportunity to £0 in.’ 





—————— SSS 








= Two waaibes of this igortiad Bhiita legend have already been given. This is the completest version and 
contains many remarkable passages.—Z. C. T. 
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So saying, they let him in. Thereupon he went in and saw the god and thus exclaimed : — 
“Victory, victory, unto thee, O thou that fillest the fourteen worlds, thou omniy otent, eternally. 
holy and eternally pore, thou spotless one and good and self-dependent, thon form of trans- 
cendental brightness, thou form of illimitable size,” 


While Brahma was thus praising him, the god addressed himand said:—*“O Brahmi, art 











thou happy in-the exercise of thy authority? Is the whole of the creation in all the. worlds 
Pp ve easing 7" 


To this Brahma apswered and ssid :—“O god, why dost thon test me thus? ‘Dost thou 
not Know how the worlds sre going on? Art thou not he that doest all these things? Why 
dost thon speak thus,complimenting me? Am I not thy [Nerdyand's) servant? Why 
dost thou make much of thy servant? I am equal to the duat of thy feet. Thou oughtest not 
to speak so highly of me,” | 

To this Niriyann answered and said :—“ It is true that you are my servant ; but throughout 
the world if one respects others he will be respected by others; but if one does not respect 
others, others will not respect him. He should not show him any disrespect. I will tell you 
something more: hear me. The people of the world commit sin and then blame tne. They do 
not see their own sins, but blame me in vain. When they fall into distress, then only they 
remember me. But when they are in prosperity they forget me. What shall I do with such 
men ? They commit sin only ; they do not doany good deeds. They revile one another, They 
despise others, saying this man isso and so, Brothers born under the same roof, and of the 
same parents, quarrel and fight with one another, and fall upon forte and castles, and possess 
_ them and enjoy them, They do not support the mother that bore them, but bearken unto their 
wives, and forsake their fathers and mothers and brothers and hate them. Besides this, they 
make distinctions and say, that man is of that caste, this man is of thia caste; he is 
of a low caste, Iam of a high caste. I must not touch him: it 18 @ yreat sin for me tu touch 
him. Besides this, they steal one another's property, and covet one another's wives, and envy 
and hate one another, and killone another by poison. All such heinous sins they commit, 
And yet Ihave not commanded them to do sach things. I have not commanded them to 
bserve caste distinctions. I have commanded them. not to lie, not to covet another's wife, not 
to rob another's property, and not to envy others, T have commanded them according to the 
Shdstras which I have made. I have given them commandmenta according to the word. To 
me caste ia nothing, Wherever righteousness, faith, truth, peace and a quiet mind are found, 
there I hold communion. Those who do not act according to my statutes and commands have 
heen condemned by me to receive Yama's punishment in hell. Besides this, there are those 
who make distinctions at feasts, Such also will have to endure the punishment of hell, Now 
Tam very glad that you havecometo me, What is the business for which you have come 
here? Tell me your purpose in coming to me.” 

When he said this, Brihma answered and said :-— 0 Lord, I am always anxious to see 
thee. But there is no means of doing it. I have no time, owing to pressure of work, Thou 
knowest it."’ 

To this, the god replied :—"O Brahmi, sit awhile here; now Ibvara will come. You 
can see him also and then go. See the wonderful things that tnke place here,” 

To this Brahmi said:—*TI do not understand what the cause of this is. Thon must 
tell me.” 

To this the god said :—* See! what is to take place must not be told beforehand; whether 
it is known or net, it must not be told. Remember this advice,” 


While they were thus speaking, lévara and Parvati were sitting on a throne in Kailisa, 
and sixty and four thousand of male demons were dancing joyfully and praising livara. 
They were leaping and shooting, runuing and biting at each other, and snapping and bearing 
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and spitting at each other, and swallowing and sucking at cach other, and bawling. In this 
manner they came before iévara, aud prostrated themselves before his foot, and bogyed 
him pve them his ordors, vara commanied them, saying: —"“ All of you must now 
come with me to Vaikuntha, Tho god Niriyaga is there. He is the Lord of us all. Lot os 
pay him o visit, and retorn.” 

At this, the great demons came ont very joyfully and descended fram Kailisa, lévara 
and Pirvati, sitting ona bull dancing like a black-bee, with trumpets and pipes and drums 
playing, came down from Knilisa to Vaikantha, At that time the door-keepor Jaya spoko 
to Vijaya thus:—*“O Vijaya, tell me, who is this coming with so much grandeur?" 

Ho said :—*"This is lévara coming to pay a visit to the god, What « multitude of 
demons is with him! What is this? Where were all these demons? Where will they got 
space to sit or move FP" 

_ While they were yet speaking, the demons came before and livara came behind them. 
When they approached the gate, Jaya and Vijaya quickly got up and stood before the gnte with 
clasped hands, saying: —“ Be gracious unto us poor gate-kecepers; we are always keeping 
the gate.” 

So saying and praising him, thoy kept their post as before. In this manner, févara 
entered in and began to praise Niariyans, and Brahmi also praiscd Nirayngn, After both of 
them had finished praising him, Narayana asked Livara: —O livara, are you dwelling in 
Kailisa ns in former times, or aro you worse off than formerly 7?” 

igvara answered : — “ By thy grace I have been happy till now.” | 

“In this manner, while Brahma, Vishoo, and [vara were speaking for a long time, the god 
Niriyans perspired. Then he scratched his arm-pit. Then some of his perspiration dropped 
down upon the earth, and ont of that perspiration » great boar was born. He came upon every 
one and drove every one before him, At this, the followers of lévara and the gods wero 
astonished exceedingly, and asked the god Niriyana: — “ What is this ? Whence is this boar ? 
Where has he beon so long? What is the cause of this? Please tell us.” 

When all the gods asked this of the god Narayana, lhe said onto them: —“O ye gods, 
hearken. In the world wickedness is increased among men, and they commit great sins. 
Therefore I have created a boar by my perspiration, and, giving a name to it, I have sent it to 
give trouble to the sinners, in order to hamble thom and make them wise.” 

Then the boar camo sighing, grunting and roaring, and striking tho earth with its tusks, 
and digging up the earth with both its fore logs as well as hind legs, and digging a pit and 
falling and leaping came tothe god; and stood before, him trembling in anger, and trembled 
more and more. Then the god Niriyaga said to Brahma and Isvara:—“ Behold, the boar is 
dumb and cannot speak, Therefore it bas now come to mo that I may give it speech, and is 
trembling in anger, But now I will take away its form of « boar and give it in a minute before 
your very eyes the form of a big Bhita, which is the form ofa big man.” 

Sosaying, he took hold of the tnaks of the boar and lifted it apand threw itaway. At onco 
the form of the boar was changed into the form of a man os tallas a cocoannt-tree. Becing 
this being, all the gods were very much astonished, and said:—“O Lord,thon art the creator 
of the men. of the fourteen worlds and of all the cighty-four lakhs of species of animals, To thee 
it is not at all difficult to create this Bhita. We know that thou arta great magician, Thon 
art very glorious.” 

While the gods were thus praising him, the man im the form of a Bhits leapt and nivogte to 
the god and began to tremble. And yet he could not open his mouth without the permission 
of the god ; and because he could not open his mouth he felt great. distress. Then the sud, 
knowing this, said to him ;—* Speak uow and beg of me whatever 1s in your mind; be no more in 


ilistross.” 
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Then the Bhita fell prostrate before the god and wept, shedding tears, Then the god 

said: —-" Why do you weep? Tell me whatever you desire. I will give it to you, I will 

satisfy your longings ; do not weep, rise up,” 
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In this manner, after the god had given him a promise and encouragement, the Bhita arose 
and cried aloud, and said to the god: —“O Lord, Iam thirsty, I cannot endure this thirst; 
my throat is dried up without any moisture on account of my thirst, Show’ me a way to 
quench my thirst. If Tam to live I must first quench my thirst,” 


When he begged of the god in this way, the god said to him:—* I know you are very 
thirsty ; now, there is a large tank here called Déva-pushkerani, Go anddrink the water of 
that tank and quench your thirst. Then the Bhita went to the tank and stood upon the 
brink of it, and bowing his head drank the water very eagerly, and being filled and joyful, he 
returned to the god and said: — “OQ Lord, according to thy command, I went to the tank and 
drank as mach water as | wanted. Now my thirst is quenched, and I beg of you to give me 
some food. Thou hast created me in the form of a Bhiits, Thou only art my stay henceforth, 
Therefore, please shew me a way to obtain food."" 


At this, the god said to him : — “ Behold, I have created yon by the sweat of my arm-pit. 
Now if I do not support my son, it will be a great shame to me; therefore, I will shew you 
great way; do not be anxious. Now, therefore, go down to the world. There are many sinners 
there. They have infants and cattle, and children and calves, and cows and she-buffaloes 
and he-baffaloss, and young heifers and young bulls, and many other animals, If you go and 
enter into the cowpens belonging to the sinners and attack the animals, they will come and see, 
I have, therefore, created and sent fifteen hundred kinds of disoases before you, I send 
you a8 & promoter of the diseases, and also, that you may got food, I have kept there 
wise men and charmers and fortune-tellers, who can distinguish the diseases from the 
doings of the Bhittas. Now if you go to the world and give trouble in the houses of the 
sinners, they will consalt the fortune-tellera and come to know that the trouble was caused by 
you, and then they will put their trust in you and do just as you tell them, And they will 
believe in you gladly out of fear, leat you should give them more trouble if they do not believe 
in you. Then you can take whatever sacrifices you like; have no fear as to that. You can 
take sheep, fowls, and such sacrifices of flesh; besides this, you can take tender cocoanuts and 
ripe cocoannts, baked rice and beaten rice, jaggery and sngar-cane, and cakes of various kinds, 
and torches and signet; all snch sacrifices you may take. Do so and give trouble to the 
sinners of the world and fill your stomach and be happy,” 


So saying, the god gave him a blessing and said : — “ Behold, go you before, and I will 
send behind you many Bhiitas into world. Go you before and receive the sacrifices,” 

When he said this the Bhita asked :—“ Q Lord, if I go into the world and possess & man 
and make him to tremble; then, if they ask me who I am, what shall I say? What is my 
name ? You must give me a name,” 


Then the god said :-—* Behold, your name is Pafijurli Bhite. I give this name to you. 
Establish this your name in the world, and receive sacrifices and homage and be happy.” 

So saying, he sent him away. Then tho Pajijurli searched for a way to come down to the 
world from Vaikuntha, He saw many ways, but he took the way that led him to the district of 
Yelenddu on the Ghats. So he descended to the valley of Yelenidu, and wandering for seven 
days and seven nights he came to Subramapya and made obeisance to the gunda and pro- 
strated before the god Subraya and said:—“ 0 Lord Subramanya, I have come near thy fect ; 
be thou also kind and gracious unto me wherever I go and help me and prosper me,” 

When he was thus praying, the sound of a bell was heard from within the quads, 
Then the Paijurli said to himself -—'*Now, this is miraculous doing of this god. It is a very 
auspicious sign,” 
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Thinking thus, he started from the place, and while coming with his face to the west he saw 
ina forest at MardAl a budx which appeared to him beautiful; and he thought :—*‘ Now in this 
place I mast obtain a feast ; here I must proclaim my name. I must find out some means for it.’” 


Thus meditating, he wandered about in the day-time in the forest about the budu in the 
form of a wind. At that time the cowherd boys came there, driving the cattle of that budu 
to the grassy plot for grazing. Then the Paiijorliin the form of a wind wandered about in 
that place, and, seeing the fat cows and he-buffaloes and she-buffaloes and their yoing ones: 
was very glad; ; and said to himself:—* What shall I do now ? However, let the sun set. After 
sunset I will enter the budu and try to obtain a feast for myself.” 


Meditating in this manner, he wandered about in the forest till sunset, and afterwards 
entered into the cow-pen, and kept quiet in a corner, till the cowherd boys had collected all the 
cattle into the cow-pen, In the meantime the night came on, and it was time for the master 
of the honse to take hia meal. Then oll the servants of the house, the bondmen, and those 
who had andertaken work on contract and day-labourers and rice-men and rice-water-men, all 
these came to take their meals, Then the bondmen went to the cow-pen to give fodder to the 
cattle, and gave rice-water to the buffaloes and oxen, and, after they had drunk, they put the 
watering trough upside down, and then put straw and green grass before them, and making 

everything comfortable for the cattle went their way. In the meantime, the mistress of the 
house, having served food to her husband, called the bondmen:—“O bondmen, bring your 
vessels and take your food.” 

Then they called their wives from their hats, and told them to bring the vesecls. Then they 
took their children on their hips and the vessels on their heads, and each came to the Juda 
and called the mistress of the house :-—‘ O mistress, mistress, please bring me the rice ; I have 
brought the vessel. I have no one in my hut, I have kept paddy on the fire to be boiled, 
and there is nobody to look after the fire.” 

At this the mistress quickly brought the rice and gave it to the bondwomen. She also 
brought a big spoon of cocoanut-shell and put out four spoonsful of rice and fuur spoonsful of 
conjee for each and sent away tho bond-women to their huts. And after all had eaten and 
finished, all lay down to sleep. After one jama of night was over, the racing-buffaloes in 
the cow-pen began to cough. The master of the house, who was lying on the swinging-cot 
heard it. Then he called his wife, and awoke her, and said:— “ Do you hear, the he-buffaloes 
in the cow-pen are coughing ; be quick and light a lamp.” : 

At this, his wife quickly got up and ligh. od a lamp and brought it to her husband. Then 
he quickly took the hand-lamp and went to the cow-pen, and there he saw two of the racing 
buffaloes lying prostrate on the floor. As soon as he saw it, his spirit left him, and suddenly 
falling on the floor he became insensible. In the meantime his nephews came to him, and 
applying water to his eyes and chest brought bim to consciousness, and raised him up; and 
afterwards they tried to raise up the buffaloes, When they raised the buffaloes, they saw that 
they had no strength in their legs to stand. They also saw that they had not eaten a single 
straw out of the food that was before them. 

Then they said :— “ Alas! what is this! The buffaloes were quite well yesterday ; what has 
become of them to-lay f" 

When the uncle said thus to the nephew, he said :— “Thero must be some reason for this; 
if these buffaloes should snrvive till the morniug, we can do something, we can prepare some 
medicine and try to save them.” 

When they said this the buffaloes began to gasp. Then the master became afraid ; but what 
could he do? They all kept awake till the morning as if they had put rice in their mouths, 
After it was morning the bnffaloes became worse and worse. Then they said :—“ We must 
eal] our neighbours and ask them what it is; it could not have taken place of itself.” 
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So saying, they called in the neighbours. The neighbours camo and saw the buffaloes, and 

said to the master of the budu:—* This looks as if it were the trouble of some Bhita; the 
buffaloes are vomitting white foam, If you go to some fortune-teller and ask him and do as he 
bids you, it will be all right; but you will have to spend about ten pagodas.” gee 

So saying, they departed. Then the master turned his face to the east and said:— 
“O Lord God, I will do just as told by the fortuno-teller. I will not fail,” | 

So saying, he removed the hasks of two cocoannts, leaving a tuft at the top, and taking 
these cocoanuts with him went straight to the house of the fortune-telling Bhatta, At that 
time he was worshipping the god, He went to his house and sat on the verandah, Then the 
Brihmant went to the well to bring water. Then the master of the budu said to her:— 
“O Brihmant, is your master at home ?” | 

She replied :-—" Yes,” | re a 

Then he took courage and said:— “0 madam, let the Bhatta come ont for a little while ; 
I want to consult him. It is getting late for me; lot him do me this favour, It will be a 
great merit for him,” | j i 

Then the Braimagt quickly went in and told her husband :—* Behold, you are requested 
to go ont for a little while. Tho master of the dudu is calling yon ; be quick, some fortune-— 
telling is to be done; please go out quickly,” : 

When she said this, he mado haste and went ont. Then he, who was sitting on the 
verandah, stood np, and, joining his hands, said :— Sir, Sir.” | 

Then the Bhatta said:—“ Come, come, What business has brought you hero? You como 
very rarely,” 

Then the master of the budu said:—“O Bhatta, in my budu,my racing-buffaloes aro 
ailing, They are at the point of death, Whatever I do is of no nvail. ‘They never had such 
sickness before. Please, therefore, discover the canse and use some means to stop the disease, 
You only can do it ; there is no other way.” 

So saying, he stood clasping his hands, Then the Brahman said to him : —“* Well, I will 
do so and tell you what I come to know.” 

So saying, he went in and broaght a bag of kawris to the verandah, and, keeping a low 
stool before him, he placed on the stool a number of kawris for cach of the twolve signa of 
the zodinc, commencing from Mésha, and said: — “‘Q Lord God, shew to mo everything just 
es it is; the man is poor.” 

Thus prayed the fortune-telling Bhatta, and then said to the man:— “ Now, place your 
present before these sigue of the zodiac,” | st 

At this he untied the knot in his cloth and took half-n-rupee and placed it together with 
the two tufted cocoannts before. the signs of the zodiac, and, elasping his hands devoutly, 
said :— QO Lord God," Hana 

The fortune-telling Bhatta saw the present which hoe had placed, and made his calculations 
and came to know that there was great distress in his honse. Then he told the man :—“ You 
se, there is great distress in your house, But because the present which you have placed has 
come forth at the sign of Mésha, I can say it is a Bhoita with a hog’s face. Yet he scoms to 
have come recently, Bofore this he was not in your honge. Now he asks sacrifice frow you. 
And not only & sacrifice, but he asks to have a sidna built for him, and. gnc: ifices offered, 
And further he says that he will not leave you without your building o stéue for him, Such 
is the case.” 

At this the master of the dudwagain asked: —“ 0 Bhatia, I will cause a stana to be 
built for the Bhita, and I will beliove in him, but the ho-buffaloas must get wall ihis 
minute. Then I will do just as you tell me. What do you think? Tell me, do you think 
the buffaloos will got wel! this minuto, if I beliove ? 
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At this the fortune-telling Bhatta again took the kauyis, and prayed thus: —“ O Lord Gol 
shew us a sign of good fortune if the buffaloes are to get well.” 

So praying, he took the kauris and put them down, and on calculation a good fortune was 
shewn, Then the fortune-telling Bhaita took the faupis and told the man: — “ You see, you 
are a fortunate man. It is very well; soch a fortune has not come to any one; it is very 
auspicious. Behold, when you go home, you will see the buffaloes up and eating grass. They 
will get well.” 

At this the man took courage and again asked him: —“O Bhatta, you have just now 
ordered me to build the st#na; Ido not know in what month I should begin it. You must 
inform me about that,” 

To this, the Bhatta said: —** You see, I cannot tell you, Pafijurli Bhita is not a small 
Bhita; he is very great and powerful. You must do one thing: you must get Paijarli to 
possess aman in your house. Then you mast invite your neighboors and relatives and friends 
and invite some great persons also, and get the Bliita to come opon a man, and then begin to 
build the sffua on the day mentioned by the Bhita. I would have told you, but I cannot tell 
about this Pafijarli. He is a Bhiita that would not hesitate to murder a man for the sake of a 
‘cocoanut, I cannot even talk of bim.” 

Then the Balli] of the éudu said: —“ 0 Bhatta, what you have said is very wise, T aim 
very glad of it. Iwill get everything done according to your words. You mast tell nu 
auspicious day for inviting the Bhits." 

At this the Bhatta, consulting his almanac, said :— “You can invite the Bliita on Friday, 
the 27th of this month,” 

At this the Balla! said: —‘ You must be pleased to come to my house on that day.” 

To this the Bhatta suid :—“ You see, it ia aa if 1 had come. Because I have much trouble 
at home, cannot come. If Lam not at home for a single moment the children quarrel and 
makea great row. Therefore, I cannot come. What aim I to come for? Tell me, why am I 
needed ? Who will do you any harm if 1am not present? Do just as the Bhiita orders you,” 

At this, he said:—“ Whatever you may say, you must come. Without you I wall do 
nothing.” | | 

At that time his nephew, fesra Balla}, came to see his uncle. He said to himself :—“ My 
ancle has gone along while ago; what is he doing at the fortune-telling Bhat{a’s house ? 
I will go and see." , , 

His uncle said to Lim :—“ How are the buffaloes ? They are well; is it not so?” 

To this the nephew answered :—‘* Yes, thoy are well: however, for thia once they have 
survived. They have got up of themselves, and now they are cating some prass. Therefore, 
now Ghate iso more need of any medicine or anything else,” 

At this the uncle anid tothe nephew : — “ Nephew, keep quiet. Ift had not come to tho 
fortune-teller and had not consulted him, by this time they would have died. hede do you 
know ? As I made haste and strack the iron while it was hot, it became effective.” ur 

hile t wee the ann’reached tho meridian. At that time a man came to call the 
Pa cscs 7m 2 Sin HOR at the temple. Then he ssid to them :—“ Yon see, Tam now 
going to the temple, Go you also.” 

Then both the uncle and the neph 
day ee ee the Bhita I will send for you; you must come to my house accompany - 


ew sail:—"Sir, now give as leave to go. On the 


ing him.” f | 

ki So saying, they went to the budu. As soon as they reached home they went to the 

cow-pen, and when they saw the racing-buffaloes eating grass engerly, they were very glad. 
| (To be continued.) 
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Oxce upon s time, ina certain country, there lived a king, who was notorious for his 
stinginess. Being no friend even to almagiving in the abstract, he weut so far as to sel} bis 
wife to ase that not asingle ear of corn went beyond the threshold; much less waa she 
ever to give a handful of rice, wheat, or any of the pulses to the poorest buman being 
out of the granary, The king was as nigwardly in his own household as he wus uncharitable to 
others; and the daily rations for himself and his wife were a sér of whent flour, This the 
(ueen, following the. instractions of her lord, used to give, after carefully weighing it, foe 
maid-servant to make cakes with; and the cakes were weighed after they had been baked, 
so that it might be known for certain that no flonr, not even m grain, had been pilfered. 


Now the maid, who used to cook the meals for the kingand queen, was of a charitable 
disposition by nature ; so, notwithstanding the weighment of the four in the first instance, 
and then of the cakes when baked, she used to’ pilfer one-eighth sér of the dour, putting in 
its place an exactly similaramount of fine firewood ashes. With what she pilfered she used to 
make a cake, baking it along with the others, and passing it through a drain to o needy 
heggar, who was the recipient of her charity in this manner for a number of years. t Sal] 


Now, a foreign potentate, who had bad an eye on the possessions of the king for several 
years; appeared with grent auddenness one day before the gates of the royal castle, and began 
operations for taking it. His forces were so superior that the castle seemed to be lost, when 
there arose before the king's vision, standing upright, an inouomerable number of ehapdéfis 
(cakes), close to one another, which shielded the king, and prevented his small foree from 
being overwhelmed by the enemy, Thus was the kingdom saved, which, had it not been for 
the protection of his amall army in this miraculons manner, would have been lost to the 
king. The vision of the protecting cakes remained in the king's mind for many a day; so, 
one day, he sent for hia queen and asked her what the vision meant. She could not explain 
the matter; so the king turned to the maid-servant who cocked meals for him, and enquired 
of her. Before explaining anything, sheasked for the liberty of speech, and when this was 
granted, the maid, preparing herself for cither good or evil, made a clean breast of the whole 
affair — how she used ta pilfer the wheat flour, prepare a coke of it, and pass it through 
a drain to a beggar. 






It was “those cakes,” the agitated damsel added, “ that saved you, O king, from the 
invaders ; for the charity, though I was the humble instrument of it, was solely and wholly 
yours, and you have reaped the benoit, not only for yourself, but even more for our sake — 
for servants, subjects, and all,” 


Pleased with the sagacity of the maid-servant, as also with her eloquent address, he made 
her his queen, making the former queen change places with her. The king did thus for 
the reason® that she should have exercised her faculty of onderstanding and discriminated 


between right and wrong, though he bad, in an evil hour, laid upon her the injunction not to 
be charitable, | 


It need not be said the king was ever afterwards cuaritable, Nay, his name became 
proverbial, and hia newly-made queen found wider scope in her new affluent position as 
queen for the exercise of her favourite virtue, 





1 Narrated by the writer's wife, the lato M, Hird Bal, 
" This is a strictly Oriental potion, 
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SOME NOTES ON THE FOLKLORE OF THE 
TELUGUS. 
By C. K. Sumpamian Paxtvuc. 
(Continued from p, 23.) 
x. 
At Madura lived a Sribman who had two 


¢ons. After hoarding up immense riches, he ot — 


last died. The two sons collected the money 
together, and effected a division of it equally. 
Each put his share into a sealed bag, entrusted it 
to a far off country on a pilgrimage, and told her 





they would both come and ask forit. This was 
agreed to, 

After traversing a short distance, the younger 
brother devised measures to dupe the elder. He 


both wandering along, a tiger had put an end 
to the elder brother, and that that was why he 


was obliged to return alone, and requested her to — 


but considering that he was not likely to cheat 
his brother entrusted the whole sum to him. 


He took it and quietly - and instructed him to answer favourably (to 


himself) the judge's queries on the morrow. 
The next day, the judge, according to promise, 


place. 

Then the elder brother, not finding the younger 
one, returned overwhelmed with sorrow to his own 
abode, went to the old woman, and said that be 
did not know what had become of his brother, 
He therefore called upon her to return the whole 


af the sum entrusted to ber, The old woman | 
told him what had happened a few days before; | 
misrepresented 


how hia younger brother mi , the state 
of affairs, and had walked away with the whole 
amount, 

On hearing thia, he began to dispute with the 
old woman, and brought ber before a court of 
justice. ‘The magistrate heard both the plaintiff 


and the defendant in the suit in full, saw how the — 
old woman, had been duped, called the man and | 


decided as follows;—" The money was entrusted 


to the woman on the understanding that it should | 


be returned when bofh of you came back and 
demanded it, It is not fair therefore to ask 


her to pay back the amount when you come and | 
ask for it singly. Ifyou are in need of monay, | 


therefore, fetch out your brother.” 
The man waa unable to answer this argument 


to prove 








At Avanti lived two merchanta, Durbuddh 
and Subuddhi by name. These two men went to 





a foreign country, amassed much wealth there, 
and returned, and buried unknown to anybody 
| the whole of their riches under a huge tamarind 

tree very near the town, and went to their re- 


apt stive houses. 

Not long after, Durbuddhi went clandestinely 
to the spot, purloined the whole treasure and 
carried it away to luis house. A few days after 
the incident, both of them conjointly went to the 





| : tree and found to their sad disappointment that 
to return the amount safely on their return, when | 


the treasure was gone. Upon this Durbuddhi 
acoused the other of having secreted the treasure, 


| dragged him before a court of justice, and carried 
a complaint against him, saying that Subuddhi 
| alone bad carried off, unknown to him, the 


treasure which they jointly buried under the tree, 


| and requested that justice be done in the case, 
the old woman, and told her that while they were 


Subuddhi. Durbuddhi eaid that he would prove 
it by the tree itself under which the treasure 
was buried. The judge replied that he would 
investigate the affair the next day. 

with him, placed him in the hollow of the tree, 


came with his attendants near the tree and asked 


| who had taken away the money. To the intense 


astonishment of the bystanders (the man inside) 
the tree accused Subaddhi of having secreted the 
money. But the judge was not a man to give in 
ao easily, After a little reflection he caused some 
straw to be brought, stuffed the hollow with it, 


| and set fire to it. The man inside was suffocated 


and fell out of the tree dead. The judge, perceiv- 
ing the deceit that Durbouddhi had played, came 
to the conclusion that it was he who had walked 
away with the money. Hecaused thereforeall the 
money to be brought and given over to Subuddhi. 

Durbuddhi having paid very dearly for the 
deceit he had played —in the loss of his riches 
and hia father to boot — went bome with a very 


} gad heart. 
xIl. 
At Viszagapatam lived two friends, one of 


whonr used to perform with care the morning 
ablutions at dawn, and proceeding to the temple, 
remained there for a long time circumambulating 


ob 


the deity. The other was a frequenter of brothels, 
and passed his time in frivolous conversation 
with prostitutes. The former, though a freqnenter 
of the temple, alwaya had his beart with his 
friend who led so evil a life, and was overwhelmed 
with grief that he did not follow in his friend's 
footsteps. The latter was, however, ashamed of 
hia depraved character, and waa extremely sorry 
that he did not follow the virtuous ways of his 
friend. 

This went on for a time, and then they both 
Almighty and said:—"O God! Hell his fallen 
to the lot of the man who spent his days in your 


THE DONKEY-RIDE PUNISHMENT. 


punishment of sending a man with blackened face 


and necklace of old shoes round hia neck and | / 


wated on a donkey facing the tail, round the 
village as a punishment for lewdneas, has dwin- 
died into merely putting him on a donkey and 





| temple, while you have 
beatitade to the fellow who never for a moment 
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thought of you, and delighted always in the con- 
versation of women of ill-fame. If you, who, arc 
who in the world will adore you?" ’ 

and said that he gave the latter man redemption, 


) for, though a frequenter of houses of ill-fame, he 


(To be continued.) 4 





BOOK-NOTICES, 


Gama Viora Saszivint. A Treatise on Hinda Music, by 
O. Trstwatatra Naipe, Printed at the Uyjayanti 
Press, Madrus. 

This little work aims at describing in « emall 
eompass the leading characterietica of Hindu 


concerned. The Introduction, in English, shows | 


considerable research, and the author has evi- 
dently studied to advantage all that bas been 
ailvanced by modern writers on the subject. No 
attempts is made to vie with Captain Day's 


elaborate work The Music aad Musicians of 


Southern India, but a valuable addition to the 
scanty literature of a little-known subject has 
been produced, which should be in the hands of 
all interested in this branch of Oriental research. 
The author's remarks on the fact that a knowledge 
of the physiology of the human body waa essential 
for the true understanding of Hindu Musie may 
be compared with the statementa in Mersennusa, 
for long a standard work on European musica] 
theory; aud his notes on the Sratis and theiy 
acoustic divisions are important. We have aluy 
an explanation of the Ragas and Riginis, which 
may be hkened to the Modes in the Music of the 
Greeks. 


The gap between Hindu Musie and the music 





of modern Enropean nations is uo great, as to 
lead those who are only superficially acquainted 
with the subject to suppose that there ean be ne 
connection between them, but such is not the case. 
Modern European music is the growth of a fow 
centuries, and may be said to owe its existence to 
the invention of the Organ, the use of which 
necessitating the employment of asyatem of Har- 


| mony; and at the time of the formation of the 


Roman Empire, Hindu Music, as performed on 
such an instrament as the vina, would have taken 
a high place, The Highland Bagpipes atill remain 
aa.4 modern proof of this The author indecd 
shows that, by the use of tho Ansa Swara, of 


‘Tonic, as the fundamental note in Hindu Music, 


Hindu musical art is considerably in advanee of 
Greek Music, and more nearly approaches to our 
modern theory, 

_ Mr. C. Tirumalayya Naidy could not do better 

in the interests of science thau supplement his 

present work by an accurately scored record of 
the Hage and Raginla, and by an account of the 


| intervals used in the methods of tuning the instru- 


mnenta about which he writes. 
The Uyjayanti Press deserve great credit for 
the manner in whioh this little work has been 
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BULLETIN OF THE RELIGIONS OF INDIA. 
BY A. BARTH OF THE INSTITUT DE FRANCE. 
(Translated from the French by Dr, James Morison.) 
(Continued from Fol. XXIV. p. 7) 


*ypUTTING aside two or three events which the Greeks have recorded, the dated history of 

I Indias begins with the inscriptions, and the oldest of these inscriptions, the celebrated 
edicts of King Piyadasi Aséka (in the middle of the third century before our era), are, at the 
same time, the first Buddhist documents of indisputable authenticity which we possess. Itis very 
probable that, among the materials incorporated in the Tripitaka, there is an element which goce 
farther back than thus, for it is certain that the Buddhiwm, which we see in the imacriptions to 
be in a manner elevated into the position of thestate religion of the most powerful empire of 
India, had a literature even then. But several reasons justify us in doubting whether it was in 
possession of a canon so early as that.@ In any case, there is not a single fragment of the 
canon in its present form, either in Pili or Saiskrit, which we can affirm with any degree of 
confidence to belong to so remote an age, Further, every discovery which adds a fragment to 
his precious series is a kind of event, and happily recent years have enriched ua with several, 
The English translation of M. Senart’s brilliant labours on these inscriptions was not yet 
completed.™ Professor Bihler was in the middle of the painstaking revision which he was 
devoting to them, partly with the help of better copies,“ when new versions of the edicts were 
found near the Afghan frontier. Then camo the fuller versions of the edicts of Sabasrim 
and Ripnith, found by Mr. Rice in Mysore. The monuments have suffered a great deal, and 
the first facsimiles were very imperfect, at least M. Senart was unable to make ont a coherent 
text. At the same time he brought out well the importance of the discovery of inscriptions 
by the great northern kingso far to the south, so far from the coast, far within the central plain 
in countries which have sometimes been represented as hardly out of a state of barbarism seven 
or eight centaries later.” Professor Bihler has contributed his share of elacidations of these 
inscriptions, and has promised others. Meanwhile he has called attention to the hitherto unnoticed 
fact that the signature of the writer of these inscriptions is in the southern variety of the 











© The word pavchanfkiyika, found in the inscriptions at Bharhut and Siichl, which Prof. Bahler and 
Dr. Hultaech agree in translating by “ knowor of the Five Nikdyas” (in any case the compound would be hardly 
regular), would cause us to admit « codification for an epoch which is not, perhaps, much Inter than that of Afoka. 
But to assume from this phrase the existence of the Fire Nikdyas of the Pili Canon is rash. This division, like many 

8 The Inscriptions of Piyadan in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. DX. (1380), Vol. X. (1881), Vol. XVIL, (1588), and 
Vol, XXL. (1892) ; this last series bas additions in ' bich the author expresses bimeelf more exactly on several of the 


results of his previous work. | 

™ Beltrige m cur Erkidrung der Aioka-Inschriften in the Zeitschrift d. deutsch. Morgenl. Gesellechaft, Vol. EXXVI- 
(1883), Vol, XXXIX. (1983), Vol. XL, (1836), Vol. XLI. (1887) p. 1, Vol. XLV. (1891) p. 144, Vol. XLVI. (1892) 
pp. 54, 589; Arch, Survey of Southern India, Vol. I. (1987) p. 144 (the edicts of Dhanli and Jangada; Ind. a 
Vol. XIX, (1890) p, 122 (the pillar edicts); Vol. XX. (1801) p. 341 {the cave inscriptions of Barsbar and souig es 
Professor BGhler calle attention to the fact that some of these caves wore designed for the use of Brihmag and Jain 
ascetics, and that we must be careful not to assign a Buddhist origin to all these excavations indiscriminately ; 


Epigraphia Indien, Vol, I]. 1893, p. 245, the pillar edicts. | er 
“— [a the preceding Bulletin (Vol. XIX. p. 267) I reported on the interpretations given of them by M. ayo 
Prof, Bibler; by the latter we have further, Die Mansehra Version der Felaenedicte Ajoka's in the Zeitech, d. deutsch. 

Morgenl, Gesdlachaft, Vol. XLIIL (1839) p. 278, and Vol. XLTV. (1990), p. 702. | | 
4 Notes d’ Bpigraphia Indienne, Vol. IV. Trois Nouvelles Inecriptions d'Aicka-Piyadas’ (Jowes, Ariat, May- 


As by the late Dr. Burnell, Rev. Thomas-Foulkes (The Dekhan in the Tima of Gautama Buddha, Ind. <i 
Vol, XVI. (1897) p. 40) had attempted to prove the contrary; bat all the evidence collected by him does not OOtweigh 
the simple fact of the presence of these three inscriptions in Mysore. 
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alphabets named after Agdka.“ Many points in these texts are still obscure: and conspicuously 
the principal difficulty which those of Sahasrim and of Ripnath still present has been foond more 
complicated than simplified. Better copies are necessary before greater success can be obtained. 
Professor Bihler has pointed out » new variety of the southern alphabet on on unedited 
monument from the valley of the Krishnd, and he has recovered a variant of the Kisvambi 
edict of Aéika among General Cunningham's fucsimiles of the Sitch! inscriptions,” His latest 
communication on this subject, made after examining the better copies sent by Prof, Fiihrer, 
shews that the surname of the king devdnihipriya, restored on Cunningham's {acsimile, is =a 
found on the original, The connection which has been pointed ont and the place of origin of | 
the fragment are quite consistent, and it seems likely that, even before this epoch, Buddhistio _ 
sanctuary existed in these parts, Last of all, a short time ago, Dr. Burgess announced the _ 
discovery, in the Terai of Népal," of a new column covered with Asékn inscriptions, and 
exhibiting two hitherto unknown, besides the seven, edicts commonly. found on such monuments. _ 


More or less closely connected with these first inscriptions are others in a character either 
identical or very slightly modified, whose date must forthe timo remain undetermined within a 
century or more, according as we assume this southern alphabet, or alphabet of the lds or 
pillars to have changed more or less rapidly and specially more or less uniformly and more or 
less definitely. Of this class must be mentioned in the first place, becavse of the amount of — 
information which they give as to primitive Buddhism, the cart but varied inseriptions of the — 
stapa of Bharhut (or Bharant, according to Mr. Fleet) of whioh we owe a new and carefully 
had been published by General Cunningham, and of which Prof, Bahler has undertaken acritical © 
aud much more complete edition, after the excavations made by Dr. Fibror and with the help of 
new facsimiles furnished by that explorer. In place of the 241 numbers contained in the Bhitva 
Topes of Cunningham, the collection placed at the disposal of Prof. Bihler contains-nearly 500, 
of which 496 are legible? The commentary on what he has published is such as we might — 
expect from Prof. Biibler and abounds in interesting remarks, Among other details he draws 
attention to the great number of religious men and women, that is persous who can have had no 
private property, whose names are inscribed on these monuments as dovers, and he explains 
this fact (which is observable elsewhere) by supposing that their pifts were tho result of beping, 
This is, of course, very possible, but the texts do not say this, and the conjecture is perbaps also 
possible that side by side with rule of poverty there were then relaxations, Strictly speaking, 
the communities, as well as their members, were debarred from possessing property, and yet 
everything indicates that from a very early time they were wealthy, Besides the ancient 
inscriptions, which are by far the most numerous, there are found at Siichi inscriptions of a 
modern dute. We have seen above that Prof. Bibler has tried to prove the existence in 
these parts of Buddhist worship before the age of A’dka. This worship kept its ground long, 
and, even in the tenth or eleventh century of our era, statues were there erected to 

Buddha. There is similarly at Sahét Mahét, the ancient Srivasti, one of the cradles of 

Buddhism and Jainism, a long Buddhist inseription of the 18th century discovered by 
ea arc aka Eiicts from Mysore (Wiener Zeitech. f. d. kd. Morgenl, Vol. VIL, (1893) p, 29), 
"A New Variety of the Southern Maurya Alphabet (Wiener Zeitech. f. de k, 4, Morgen, Vol, VI. (1:92) p, 148), 


™ Ind, Ant. Vol. XIX. (1890) p. 124; Epigraphia Indica, Vol, IL (L803), p, 87; Wiener Zeiteoh. f, d. kd, Morgenl, 
Vol. VIL (1893) p, 292. 











number af thous thus identified is twenty-four, 
" Votive Inscriptions from the Sinchi Stipas (Epigeaphia Indica, Vol. Il. (1802) p, 87); The Jnecripiions on the 
Gachi Stipay (Wiener Zeitech, f. d. k, d. Aforgent, Vol. VIL. (189%), p. 291). 
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Dr, Fahrer, among remains of various dates.“ So at Buddha-Gayi, the sanctuary of the 
tree of wisdom, where the Master attained the perfection of a Buddha, and whose long continued 
history has lately been recounted by the veteran of Indian archmology, in a magnificent 
volume.” Here again the inscriptions date from the earliest times down to the twelfth 
century. The long series of excavations executed under his direction™ have enabled General 
Cunningham to determine the successive additions which made the actual building, and to 
reconstruct the plan and chief arrangement of the original sanctuary, In agreement with 
tradition, he attributes this sanctuary to Adika, and this conclusion is not impugned by 
epigraphy ; for, though the name of the king has not been met with, the characters of the 
inscriptions, those at least of oldest date, are the same as those of his edicts.” At the extreme 
north-west of the Paijib and of India, where the alphabet called northern, Bactropali, Indo- 
Bactrian, or a8 Prof. Bihler prefers to call it, the Kharéshthi, prevails, we are face to face with 
a similar problem, There also we have on a series of monuments, a form of writing, which 
beginning with Aibka, remained with hardly any change for several centuries. A considerable 
number of these inscriptions is dated; but, in certain cases, when we have not to do with the 
epoch established by Kanishka, which scholars are almost all agreed in fixing at A. D, 71, 
there is anything but agreement as to the era or eras to which these dates refer. Ip a carefully 











™ Archmological Survey of India, New Series, Vol. L. The Shargi Architecture of Jaunpur ; with notes om Zaferahad, 
Saket Mahet and other places in the North. Western Provinces and Owih, By A, Fiihrer, with Drawings and Archi- 
teotural Descriptions by Rd, W. Smith, Fiifed by Jas. Burgess, Calcutta (and London); 1889, On the other hand 
one result of the rosearches of Dr. Fiihrer is that the identification of Hhulla Til with the lost Kapilavastu, the 
following volume of the Archmological Survey of India (The Mowumental Antiquities and Inscriptions in the North. 
Western Provinces and Oudh, dewribed and arranged, Allahabad (and London 1891), Dr, Fihrer hea condensed an 
enormons mass of information on the archwology of that district, which he is exploring with euch intelligence and 
teal, On Sohbet Mahot, the ancient Srivast!, soc further the essay of Mr. W.Hovr, in the Journal of the Agiati* 
Society of Bengal, Vol. LEL Part L extra number, 1992, In the preceding Bulletin (t. XIX. p. 267) 1 have mentioned 
the discovery of Mr, Cockburn, nosr the junction of the Ganges and the Jumni, of the cave where, in the time 
of Hiowen-Thaang, the shade of Baddha appeared, Mr. Cockburn aleo recovered there an ancient inscription and 
took an imperfect copy of it, of which Prof, Hoernle (Proceedings of the As, Soc, of Hengul, 1887, p, 109) was not able 
to make moch.. This inscription, as well aa another in the interior of the cave, has sinne been published by Prof, 
Fihrer in the Epigraphia Indira, Vol. Tl. (1895) p. 240. Tt is indeed very old, of the first or eccond century before 
our era, but possibly Jaina, In the seventh century the cave hod been taken possession of agair by Buddhism ; at 
the present time, the nearest inhabitants are Jainas, 

Mah4bodhi, or the Great Buddhist Temple under the Bodhi Tree at Buddha Gaya, Lordon, 1892. I regret to bare 
to record the death of General Cunningham on the 23th November 1593, What a wooderful scientic oareer came to ap 
eod in the death of thin bold and tirelee: worker in his eighty-fourth year, and with hie pen still in bis ‘und? His 
first essay bears the date of 1834, when he was the companion aod fellow-worker of James Prinsop, and only the other 
day the Transuctiows of the Oriental Congress held in Loudon, and the Numismatic Chronicle (Part ILL, 1893) brought 
a hie last labours on the coins of the Indo-Seythic Rings. 

M ‘These cteavations have unfortunately ended in restorations for which General Cunningham is oot answerable 
and which are too likean act of vandalism. The temple, which for centuries had become Hindu, has boon made brand 
new by means of countless square yards of stone facing and has boon claimed aguin for the commanity of Buddhists 

" | bring together in this note some other discoveries and identifications of the sacred places of ancient Hindy 
Buddhism : — I. E. Abbott, Reoratly disccerred Buddhist Cares af Nieir qed Nengwaliin the Bhor-State, Bombay 
Presidency (Ind, Ant, Vol, XX, (1901), p. 121.— Henry Cousens, The Cares at Nadair and Aarsambla (Archoolsg, 
Survey of West, Ind, No, 12, Bombay, 1891). —'T. W. Rhys Davids, Fa-Hien's" Fire Limit" (Journ, Roy. ds. See, of 
Gr, Brit, awd Ireland, 1891, p. 397). —T. W. Rhys Davids, The Hedidha’s Residences (Tid. p. 339), — A, Macaulay 
Markham, Report on Archerologi¢al Excavations in Bijfaor, North-Western Provinces (Journ, As, Soc. of Bengal, Vol. LX 
(189), p. 1). — Henry Csasons, Report ow the Borul fakha Medi Stipa near Junagath (in Kathiaway) (Ibid. p. 17), — 
L. A. Waddell, Discovery of Buddhist Remains at Mownt Uren in Mongir District, and Identification of the site of a 
telabrated Hermitaye of Bwhiha (the hill in Hiranyaparvata, where, according to Hionen-Thaang, the Buddbka had 
conquered a certain Yakeha Bakula) (Mid, Vol. LXL (1892) p. 1)-— L. A. Waddell, The “\ Teamv-cché-dung” of the 
Lamas, and their very erroneous identification of the site of Buddha's death (the Lamas situate it in Assam) (Ibid. p.83)_ 
— Lastly I shall mention the very careful translation of the voyages of Fa-Hien by Prof. James Leggo, though it 
has appeared somo time ago; A Record of Buddhiet Kingdoms, being an Account by the Chinese Monk Fil. Hien of his 
fravela in India and Ceylon (A D. 399-411) in search of the Buddhist Books of Disapling, Translated and. 
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written essay, M. Senart bas tried to let some light into this darkness, Founding on & 
recently published inscription,” which he was the first to decipher correctly! and, bringing 
it into connection with several other monuments of the same class, he guve it as his opinion that 
the dates of these texts have reference to an era the beginning of which wonld fall between 90 
und 80 B, C., and the establishment of which must be attributed to those Parthian dynasties, 
in the basin of the Indus at the commencement of the Christian era. These results, eapecially 
if we take into account the cautious reserves with which the author has taken pains to gaard 
them, ought always to be taken into serious consideration, although it is certain, after the 
publication of the new facsimile by Mr. Smith, that the date of the inseription of Hashtnagar 
contains signs for handreds, and that the most likely reading is 284! and not 84, Along with 
the era proposed by M. Senart, this would bring us, in fact, to about 200 A. D. and, though it 
is hard to see how this local Parthian era should, in this region, have survived not only these 
Arsacide dynasties, but even the establishment of the era of Kanishka; it is still more difficult to 
reckon here according to that latter era, and, with Mr. Smith, bring down this inscription and 
the alphabet in which it is written as low as 862 A. D. As, on the other hand, we cannot 
think of the era of the western Arsacides, an era which the Parthian dynasties themselves 
such as Gondophares, did not employ for their inscriptions, the hypothesis of M, Senart 
remains the most probable, unless we will fall back on the era of the Seleucides, or content 
ourselves with a simple confession of ignorance. In any case, to jodge by the facsimile, this 
date of 200 A. D. is not contradicted by the scene depicted on the pedestal. Its pilasters 
with their broken Corinthian capitals, its foreign garments, its heads with nothing Indian 
ubout them but the mode of dressing the hnir, its prettiness, which is slightly vulgar 
and quite secular though the aubject is a religious act, very likely an offering to Buddha: all 
we can say of this sculpture is, that it is derived from western workmanship, and is connected 
with some period of Greco-Roman art, 


(To be continued.) 





THE DEVIL WORSHIP OF THE TULUVAS. 
FEOM THE PAPERS OF THE LATE A. C. BURNELL. 
(Concluded from page 53.) 

Waex they came out of the cow-pen, the Ballil’s wife asked her: husband :=* What, my 
dear, are you not hungry to-day? The rice and curry have been prepared for a long time. 
All is now become quite cold. What are you doing? Come and dine, and then go about,” 

Then he frowned and rebuked her in anger, saying :—" Here, what did yousay? You are 
wailing becanse you have finished your cooking? Have you to goanywhere? Have you any 
business? Yon see, if the buffaloes in the cow-pen are well, all will be well with us. If they 
are alive, we have food. What do you know? After the buffaloes got ill, I felt neither hanger 
nor thirst. All that flew away.” 


® Notes d’Epigraphie Indienne, Vol. IIL De quelques monuments indo-baciriens (Journ, Anat, février-mars L800)- 
® This inscription, cut on the base of ao statue of Buddha and coming from Hashtoagar, in the north of 
Peshiiwar, had been published, with a not very good facsimile, the only one which M. Senart had ot his 
chim , by Mr, V. A, Smith, im the fed. Amt. Vol, XVIII. (1890) p, 257. A better and more complete ; 


1 Professor Babler and Mr. Smith both give their volce for 374; but I cannot see any real difference between 
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At this both went to the verandah of the house, and there they saw rice served in 
plates (of brass) and milk in bowls (of brass) and everything ready. They took water in a pot 
and washed their hands and: faces and sat down to take their meals ; and took rice a second 
time. And having eaten and being filled, they got up and went to the raised platform on the 
verandah, Then the Ballal called his wife, and told her to bring the bag of betel-leavea: and 
when sbe had brought it, he opened itand ate betel-leaves and betel-nut, and reclining on a pillar 
spat continually. While doing #0, he called his nephew and said :—“ Behold, yon will know 
after [ am dead; because when you camé to the house of the fortano-telling Bhatia, did you 
ask me —' Anya, did you consulé the fortune? What became manifest ?' Or some such thing ? 
Do you think any disease ia cured of itself? You aren wise fellow. If any one has such 
nephews, his rice will give place to conjee; there is no doubt of it.” 

To this the nephew said:-—* You see, Anna, would have asked ; but on account of hanger 
I had become ‘nearly insensible, as if saffron powder had been put into my eyes, Even my 
tongue clave to my palate, Therefore, I did not ask. Now I ask yoa, tell mo: what became 
manifest in the fortune?" 

To this the uncle said :- —" You see, you Unpanna,! as you onght to be called. ‘Yon are only 
a boiled-rice man, What shall I tell you?" So saying he rebuked bim. 

At this the nephew said :—“ Do not be angry with me, lt is true I am an ignorant man, 
8 boiled-rice man, because I do not know how to live without eating.” 


To this the uncle said :—“ Enough, enongh ; do not speak much,” 

So saying he still continued :—“ You see, a now Bhata called Patjurli has come to this 
village, It had not come to any place before this; it has first come to our house and shown 
its power and inflaence, It is now nacortainod by fortune-telling process to be a very powerful 
Bivita; and the fortune-telling Bhatia told mo to believe in him. Then I told him that I was 
willing to believe in him; and asked him how I should do it. Then he told me to canse a» 
stana to be built and-to keep a cot in it and offer sacrifices to the Bhilita, and thas believe in 
him. ‘lf you believe in him thus,’ said he,‘ your buffaloes will get well this instant, and begin 
to cat grass.’ Accordingly, | agreed to what he said and retorned. Therefore, [ mast begin 
the work of building the sidna next Friday, [must cali the carpenters and then begin the 
work. ITcannot. do all this work without fifteen pagodas, I am, therefore, anxious, not 
knowing what to do, What do you know of my anziety r” 

So saying he called nis sister and said :—" Akka, the produce of our fields in this year is not 
enough for four months. If the conjee vessels of the bondmen are not filled to the brim their 
conntenances fall. If three cash of the Government money remains unpaid the collector will 
not leave os, In this year’s rainy season we shall not get conjce water to drink. You see 
your son has no sense, How will he live? How will he conduct the affuirs of this dudu? 


I cannot undersiand it." 

At this she said:—* You seo, brother, do not toll him anything. Let hia life be in him, 
and let him only live before our eyes; it is enough. Donot yon tell him anything. Do 
ad IT say; hear me.” 

At this ho iofh cll epeaking'ana went to his work. Then the nephew calling his mother 
said to her:—“ Mother, there are many lamps of cowdung on the grassy plot where the 
cattle are grazing. I will go ond fetch them, When my uncle comes home, if he sees mo 
sitting idle he will abase me very much, I will do os mach as I can.” 

So saying be took a cowdung basket and a cowdung ladle and went to the grassy plot and 
filled the baaket with the cowdung lumps, and taking it upon his head came home. As he was 

1 La, a boiled-rice man, that is, one who is good for nothifig but eating, 
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coming he met his uncle, Then the uncle thought within himself :-—“ The lad is not idle ; he 
does as much as he can, In this manner, dey by day, he will get wiser and wiser; what 
my sister said is trne. Henceforth | must not ssy any thing to him.” | 


Moreover he thought :—“ T must look fora site for a stana, I do not know where it 


Thinking thes, he quickly took his meal and went to the magician's house. When he 
went there, he saw the magician sitting in his house and talking cheerfully with his relatives 
who had come to him. Then the Ballal said to him:—“O magician, I come to you on account 
of some business," , 


Then the magician, seeing the Balla], showed him respect and gave him & mat and a low 
stool and water in a pot and milk ina bowl,and said :—* Drink, sir,” and also placed before him 
betel-leaves and betel-nut in a brass plate; and after finishing their talk, and after tho Ball] 
had told him everything, the magician accompanied the Balla] to the udu. After reaching the 
éudu, he ordered a good dinner for him, as if it were the dinner fora feast, So he ond the 
Ballii], having finished dinner, ate the betel-leaves, and then got up and walked roand the whole 
house ; and yet they did not find a good site for the «fdna, Then they went further und looked 
fora site; there they found a large milk-banyan tree. When they found it, they thought it to 
be a very suitable site for a sténa, | a 


Then the magician said to the Ball] :—* O Balla], you cannot find such a fine site if you go 
in search for it ina thousand districts, Such a banyan tree ought to be in a place where a 
stuna is to be built ; withowt it you onght not to build a sfdna. In this place everything is 
convenient ; therefore, you must build here,” | 


At this the Balla] said :—* It is not enough if you say you must build here. You must tell 
me how much space is needed, and bringing the measuring line and rod, you must measure 
the ground just now.” 

So saying he brought the line and the rod and all the measuring instruments, and having 
measured the required space drove stakes into the ground, and making everything ready 
returned home. The next day, being Friday, when the sun arose and came above the horizon 
to about a man’s height, carpenters came to the Balla] with their axes, ready to fell trees, and 
stood before him with clasped hands. Then the Balla] said to them, “ O carpenters, aro you 
come ? Sit down in the verandah; I will come shortly.” 


So saying he ordered s big pot to be filled with water, and taking the water and four sérs 
of jaggery and four sngar-canes and twenty tender cocoanuts with him, the Balla! called the 
carpenters to him, and went with them to the forest; and seeing good trees asked the carpenters 
and got them felled at their snggestion. After the troes were felled, the Balla! and the car- 
penters being exposed to the hot sun became thirsty, and felt as if saffron powder had been put 
into their eyes, and began to breathe hard, Thon the Balla], giving to each carpenter one tender 
cocoanut and one pot of water and a quarter efrof jaggery, drank-as much as he liked, and 
said to them:—"O you carpenters, whatis this? Qur mother’s milk which we had sacked 
while young, even that is burnt up; is it not so? By one day's work only you aro quite 
exhausted. We have yet to fell down many trees. How will you fell them? I am 
anzions about it. What is this? It seema as if you had never before felled trees. I am 
very moch astonished at this. Now you must cut off all the branches of the trees which 
you have felled, and then you must strip the bark of the trees, and make them fonr-sided 
to be ready for sawing. The san is going to set soon, Therefore, make baste and strip 
the bark soon. To-morrow the sawyers will come, When they come we must make 
everything ready for them. We mast make four posts to stand, and tie gross-pieces on them 
on which the trees must be laid to be ready for sawing,” 
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Then the carpenters stripped the bark, and made everything nice. In the meantime the 
sun set and it became dark. See eee eer avin Ene eoceel ad 800k Chole Way hom, 
After they reached the 4udu the Balla] gave to the carpenters their bafta, which consisted 
of rice, cocoanuts, salt, tamarind, chillies, curry-steff, and onious, and everything else ies 
needed, and ordered them to come earlier on the next day, and sent them away. And then lie 
entered his house and bathed with warm water, took his meals and went to bed, So it was 
morning, and the carpenterscame. Then the Balli] went to the forest with the carpenters 
and searched for trees, but they did not find any straight suituble trees, Then the carpenters 
said :—" Sir, you see this is only the edge of the forest. There will not be many trees here. 
Becanse this place is near to all the people, they cat down the trees from this place. Therefore, 
we cannot find good trees here. Let us go more to the eastward, there we shall find whatever 
tree we desire.” 

To this the Balla] said :—" Yes, yes, let us do so." 

So saying they went farther and further to the éastward and searched for trees ; there they 
found a tree which was very tall and of great girth, Its circumference was so great that four 
persons were required to embrace it. Its height was about thirty yards, When the carpenters 
saw such « big tree, they were frightened and said :—-“O Ballal, we have not seen sach a (ree 

anywhere; we have built mafhar and big houses and also temples and shrines. We have 
cut down very big trees for such purposes, But we have never seen such a big tree anywhere 
up to this time. When we look at it our heads become dizzy, You must ask a word from 
some one before felling this tree, This tree caght not to be felled before asking some one,” 


At thisthe Balli] was astonished, and he thought of it, and said:—“O carpenters, just now 
you boasted of your cleverness and said that you had built mafhas and temples and houses, 
«nd various other buildings. Now you say that this tree isa very big one, and make a great 
fuss about felling this tree. What is this? People will laugh if they hear that you, sons of 

earpenters, are afraid of felling down trees. Fell this tree at once. I will take the conse- 
quensek Be not afraid, bat mind your work.” 


When the Balla] had said thus, one of the carpenters threw away his axe and began to 
tremble, At this, the other carpenters were frightened and astonished, and went farthor and 
farther from him, and said :—“ What is this? He is trembling, and his looks frighten us." 

At this the Balla] approached him, and as his name was Karaga, he called him thrice :— 
“© Koraga-achari, O Koraga-achari ™ 

To this he did not make any response. When he was quict and made no response the 
carpenters became more frightened than before, and said :—“Sir, do not call him now, he is 
not conscious. Some Bhita has possassed him, There seems to be some miracle about this 
tree. Now, see, it will speak throngh this possessed man.” 


After this the Bhita, which had possessed the carpenter, manifested his power and broke a 
stick and struck his breast and his belly and sides, and biting his lips and tee+h uttered such a 
loud ery of if to make the earth open itself. At this the Balla] and the carpenters were 
exceedingly frightened and were almost petrified. Then they said :—“ This must be some great 
Rhita, He has much power, and yet he does not open his mouth. Is he a dumb Bhita or 
what? If he had opened his mouth and told us his purpose, we could have done something.” 


So saying he asked the man possessed with the devil:— You mast tellme who youare. If 
you are a demon of truth, if you are a demon of sixteen commands, you must tell us truly who 
you are. Without doing so, if you strike yourself in this mauner, who suffers the pain? What 

is the usd of it ¥ - Tellus soon, Why do you give so moch trouble to the man whom you have 
possessed ? Tf you bruise his body and his hands i fn this manner, how can he live by labour ? 
You ought not todoso. Tell us soon who you are.” 
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When urgently asked thus, the Bhiita said :—"O Balla], you came with carpenters and 
intended to ent down this tree which is my habitation. Isitnot so? tia well! It is com- 
manded that my friend the Paijurli Bhita is to go toevery town. Iknow it, And yet, what 
your hudu is to you, this tree is to me, Therefore, you must not cut down this tree, You 
will get another tree elsewhere, If you goa little to the north you will find in a-valley a group - 
of blackwood trees! ; and in the midst of it you will find a biribun tree. You ‘will get enongh 
of timber to build a #fdna out of that tree. Did you not wish to know my name? My name 
is Kallurti. When the god was born I was born at bis right hand. I am not of today or — 
yesterday. It is a long while since I have powessed this man. Now, therefore, 1 will go into © 
my abode. You have also much business. On account of my coming it haa stopped. Now 
I will leave this man. It will be well if you give me something to drink. Then I'shonld be 
very much pleased with you.” ob 

At this the Balla] made a hole in a tender cocoanut which he had kept for himself,and =» 
viving it to the man possessed said :-—“ Now, 0 Kallurti, take this in my name gladly.” . 

Then tho man possessed by the Kallurti took it from him and drank it at » single draught, 
and suddenly fell down on the ground and became sonseless. After about one ghalig? he — 
became conscious and asked :—“ Sir, what is this ? You are standing, Why are you not 
felling the tree, but standing idle ?" . 3 

Then the carpenters who were with him said to him :—" What did you do? Tell us what 
took place here up to this time.” 

Then he said:— TI do not know anything; I only felt if my head had been turned, 

I did not know where I was. Therefor T feol as if I had ost my senses, I feel pain in my 
whole body. I feel quite tired, I feel as if I have been beaten with the fists, 1 have also pain 
in the back. Ido not know what took placo,” 

Then all the carpenters, who were with him, told him:— Behold, Kallarti who is 
residing in this tree came upon you; and Kallurti told us not to fell this tree as he was 
residing in it. So saying Kallurti left yon. You know nothing, is it not so P™ 

At this he said :—* Then this is a great wonder; I do not know anything; what is the 
canse of my feeling this pain in my body? And yet, never mind; now what shall we do? 
What work shall we do?” i 

When he asked this question, the Balla] said :—* 0 you carpenters, why do you idle away 
your time ? Now I will have to pay your hire without your doing any work,” 

At this they were afraid and made haste, and went with him to the north and foond 
the tree in the valley and felled it, and stripped its bark and branches and made it four-sided, 

and returned home. | : 

In the night, after the menl was over, at the time of going to bed, the Ballil's wife came 
near his bed and said :—* Behold, by going dnily to the forest to fell trees, you have been 
mach burnt by the sun and much reduced, If this continue it will be hard for you. If any 
one else go instead of you, it wonld be a good thing. If you are alone, see, this will be your 
xtnte. How many days more will this work of felling trees last? For how may days will 
you have to go to the forest? When I see your body, my life runs away. How will you 
get well henceforth ?” 

When she said thus, her hushand said:—“ Now, in four days more, the work of felling 
trees will be over. Then we will cause them to be brought to our house. Then the work will 
be near the house. If we make the carpenters work near our house it is enough, There will 
be very little work, and it will be easy for me.” 


1 Falica laccifera, 2 7 «., about twenty-four minutes, 
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So saying, he, moreover, continued :—‘ Now go you in, the night is far spent; go to sleep, 
You must get up early and boil the paddy ; go." 

So saying, he sent her in, and lay down near the entrance, So it Was morning. On 
that day ugain he went with the carpenters to the forest and felled trees and returned. And 
in the same way they felled ag many trees as they wanted. One day he went to Polippe and 
called all the fishermen, and said to one of them :—“ How many males are in your house ?" 

He answered :—“ Sir, we are four in our house.” 

Then he called another, and said:—“O you fisherman, how many males are in your 
house /” 

In this manner the Ballé] called aman from each house, and ordered all of them, and 
said:—“O you fishermen, hear each one of you: treea have been felled in the forests for the 
purpose of building a stdna for the Balla]’s udu. All these trees should be brought to the 
buda ; because the day is fixed for building the sfdna and for raising the upper storey, there- 
fore the work is stepped. Therefore, to-morrow, all of you must come together; one or two 
hendred of you mast join together and bring the trees to my house. The man who docs not 
come will be fined, And if he does not pay the fine, I will see that nobody gives him chunam 
or fire.” 

When he had thos frightened them, all of them said :—“ Sir, do we tell lies to our lord ? 
We walk as it is agreeable to the god and this earth, Weare not auch rascalx. Had we been 
such, how should we have survived F We who have to go on the sea and catch fish and bring 
them and sell them, going from house to house; in this way we have to live, we who are such 
will never tell you lies, If we do not go out and bring all your trees to-morrow morning, you 
may drive us ont of this town." 

Having said this, they obtained permission to depart and went their way. The noxt day the 
headman of the fishermen called all the fishermen, and went with them to the forest, andl ticd 
ropes to the trees, aod, dragging them and carrying them on the shoulders, brought them to the 
Balla]'s bude. 

Then the Balla], seeing the fishermen, said to them :—*“O you fishermen, when you go 
home tell me and go; do not go without telling me," 

At this they said :—“ Whon we are going we will tell you.” 

So saying they went their way. The trees were such that those who saw them said :-— 
“ Whence are these trees! Sach trees are not found by any one.” 


Afterwards the sawyors were called and the work waa given to them on contract. And 
they were told to do the work quickly and finish it in fifteen days. So they came on the fixed 
day and ssid to the Ballij:—*O Bali], we bave not spoiled any bit of your timber, but we 
have done our work so that there is no crookedness nor flaw in it. Now call.some one of your 
men and measure everything and calculate the money that is due to us, and settle our acconnte. 
Give us what is duc to ux.” 


When they said this the Balla] bronght the measuring rod and measured all the planks, 
and cast up accounts, and counted the money and gave them their due. He also gaye them 
presents and sent them away. Afterwards be called the carpenters and made thom prepare 
posts and the struts of the posts and their pedestals and the joists and the wooden cornices and 
the wall-plates and the beams and the ridge-pole and ihe rafters and the ceiling planks, Afier 
he got all these things prepared he got the wall-plates fixed into the forked-pieces lengthwars, 
and then got the joists and the cornice fitted into the square, and also got the planks joined; 
and afterwards he got the scantling raised and got the earth-work and plastering work all 
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done within. ‘Aftet? seine ‘things were ‘ania got a cot soopared tar Pakjustl iblln: toa 
gut a wooden railing on three sides of it and got it painted, Then he sent iron to the black- 
smith's workshop and got a trident prepared with a chain and small jingling bells attached 
to the three points of it, and also got a sword and goglets and stool and bangles and shield and 
chain with tiger's nails in it and all other necessary ornaments prepared, After all these 
things were prepared the Balli] went to the fortune-telling Bhatta’s house, When he went he 
found the Bhatta sitting in the verandah aod telling fortunes, Then the Balla) seeing the 
Bhatta clasped his hands and saluted him. Then the fortane-telling Bhat{a anid :—"“ Let some 
oue spread a mat for the Balla] that he may sit,” 

Then some one who was near brought 4 mat and spread it there, The Balli] sat upon it. 
After some time, when the fortune-telling business was over, the Bhatta asked the Balla! — 
“On what business did you come here, © Dalla]? You come very rarely here. It is w long 
time since I saw you last.” 

At this the Ballil said :—" O Bhatta, I came to visit you; ssticntsig' ba yous tavibea dati 
on that day my racing-buffaloes survived. If not, they would have certainly died, Now Ihave — 
vot astdwa bolt; anda cot and other ornaments for Paiijurli Bhita are all ready. Now 
you must find out the auspicious day, and tell me on what day we should establish Pafjurli 
Bhiita, and dedicate the aféna to him, For this purpose [ am eome to you.” 


At this the Bhatta said :—" Well, yos, I will think of it and tell you the suspicions day.” 


So saying, with the help of the Lawrie and his nlmanack he found an auspicions day and 
said:-—* O Ballal, thore is not any auspicious day in this month. But there is one in the next 
month, The Friday, the 11th of the next month, is theday on which you can dedicate the atdnu 
to the Bhiita. That day is very auspicious. Therefore be prepared todothis on that very day.” 

So said the fortune-telling Bhatta. At this the Balla] said >—" Sir, you must eome and 
establish the Patjurli Bhata, There is no one so ableas yourself ; therefore it must be done by 
yourself. And 1 do not know what things are necessary for the sacrifices on that day. You 
must tell them also to me plainly.” 

At this the Bhajta said :—“ You say that I must come, but I have much business; what 
shall I do?” 

To this the Balla] said :—** No, that won't do; you must come yourself,” 


When he arged in this manner the Bhatta said :—-“ Well, 1 will come; what can I do when 
Fou are so urgent? I cannot deny you, Therefore | will came, And T will tell you what 
things arc necessary on that day. Twelve sfrs of rice and-twelye bundles of betel-leaves, 
forty-eight betel-nuts, twelve buuchesof the flowers of the Areca-nul irve, forty-eight kinds of 
parasitic plants, a bundle of frewood of the jack-tree, ninety-six tender cocoanuts, ninety-six 
ripe eocoanuts, forty-eight grains of rice and forty-eight sére of baked rice, forty-eight sére of 
beaten rice, ninety-aix sire of jagvery, twelve dried cocoanats, one hundred plaintain-leaves, 
one liandred ripe plantains, twelve «fre of hi, forty-vight sére of oil, and ‘three sérs of 
butter; you must procure all these and then find oft o good man to represent the Bhiita. 
Let all these things be procared ; and on that day send for me early in the morning; and I will 
come to you. And what else can | dot" 

At this the Ballijsaid:—* So then I will send aman to fetch yon; you must como with 
him. And Ido no. know anything. Please do what [ ask that people may say thatererything 
was well done, and that I did it. Whatever I have to spend on that aecount, let it be 
spent; I do not care,” 

Soying this, with clasped hands, he said moreover :—* Now I am going, please give me 
leave to go." 


At this the Bhatts asid:—“ Well then, go. You have mach business; you have to do 
everything «ingle-handed." 
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So saying he sent him away. _ He camo to his bade, took his midday meal, and, sitting in 
here fora moment, I have somethiag to say to you.” 

At this she came and said:—"“ What ts the matter? What can be your business with me ? 
My place is a corner in the kitchen; of what use om I, an ohl woman f”" 

At this the brother sid :—“Akka,are you not to me like a mother? I think that my 
mother isnot dead, You are my mother. Now, I went to the fortune-telling Bhatta's honse, 
and asked of him the day when the sidaa is to be dedicated to the Bhita.” 

At this she asked :—"“ Brother, when is that day ? And how many days henee ™ 


He replied :—* [¢ will not be in this month; it will be the eleventh day of the next month, 
The-Bhatta said that it is » very auspicious day; [ must send for him ou that day. I have 
done so mach work, To-morrow get paddy boiled and two muras of rice prepared. To-morrow 
I will go and bring all the things required for the purpose.” 

ing from 


Early in the morning he got up and went to the garden of the Kunbis, and, zoi 
house to house, he got from thenee, plantain-leaves, and banches of plantains, and the tewler 
rinds of the plantain-treea, ani) grey and red and white pumpkins, and vegetables of various 
kinds, and caused them to be carried by servants and sent them to his house. And then went 
to his garden and called the pujirt and told him:—*"O Pujirl, go and get a handred ripe cocoa- 





and went in search of aman to reprosont the Bhita. He was not in the house: he asked 


the inmates of the house where he waa gone. Then they replied that on the previous day 
he had gone to their neighbour's to represent the Bhiéte on account of a tambila which took 
place there ; and that he had not returned, but would soon return, So saying they requested 
him to wait for him for some time, As they were yet speaking he came to his honse. Then 
the Balla] seeing him said :—“O devil-dancer, today in our budu a stana is to be 
dedicated to a new Bhita Panjurli. Ihave asked for the auspicious day, and to-day is the 
day, Therefore you must come to represent the Bhita and dance, You must come in the 
evening and be ready. All our neighboura will come at that time, You must come soon. 
Otherwise there will be delay on your account, Take care; you must como. Now, Iam going.” 

So saying he came to his bude and quickly took lia meal, and went to the fortane-telling 
Bhatta’s house; and, sitting in the verandah, called :—* 0 Hhatta, O Bhatia, what are you 
dving ? Please come out. I have come on busincas.” 

When ho thus called him he came out and saw the Balla] sitting in the verandah. Seeing 
him, he ssid :—“ 0! are you come?" 

So saying he gave hima mat anid o low stool and water to drink and jaggery to cat, and 
said :-—* Drink water, and eat jaggery.” 

So saying he shewed him respect, and then sat down. Then the Balli] said :—* O Bhatta. 
it is very Inte now ; L have come to eall you, Is this not the day you mentioned to dedicate the 
stana ? I have come to call you for that purpose, | came myself lest you should be unwilling 
to come if I sent aman. Now make haste; it is getting Inte, Get ready soun; let us go.” 

To this the Bhatta consented and made haste, ani taking an almanack accompanied the 
Balla]. So they came to the budu. And the Balli] took the fortane-teller to the place where 
the new sidaa had been built, and shewed him everything, and asked :—“ Is this beautiful ?" 

To this he replied :—“‘ O Balla], there is nothing eynal to your fortune. You area very 
good man. To the good all things become good. Now, thea, let us make everything realy 
The sun is beginning to set." ; 


a 
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So saying he got the stdaa cleansed. And the Bhatta lit a fire for a sacrifice with fire-wood 
from the jack-tree ; and gave oblations to the Phita of gii, and gave sacrifices necording to e 
certain nomber. As the sacrificea were over, the san set; then the devil-dancer also came. 
Then the Bhatta sitting before the fire took tender coooanuts and ripe cocoanuts, and) beaten 
rice and baked rice, and honey, and ghi, and batter, and curds, and milk, and prepared 
paichdarita.; and then the Bhatta took the sandal-stone and rubbed sandal-wood upon it 
and prepared sandal. Then the Bhatta called the Ballil and told him:—“ Now, take the 
devil-dancer ronrself to the tank, and let him bathe there and come.” 


So saying he sent them; and before they returned he made everything ready im the sténa. 
And then they esme and entered the «fda and came and stood before the sacrificial fire. 
Then the Bhatta said :—“ Now, be not dilatory. Give the devil-dancer the flowers of the areca- 
nut treo and some grains of rice; and let him stand in front of oa, Give him the sword aud 
the bell,” 


Having done so, all of them prayed:—*O lord, if you are Padjurli Bhiita of a truth, let 
it become known to us in this way,” 


So saying all of them at once threw rice upon the devil-dancer. Then the music was 
played. Suddenly the devil-dancer began to tremble and cried out with a loud voice and ran 
‘ound the stdna, and ran to the tank and bathed agin, and came back and took the sword, and 
began to pierce his belly with it. Then the Baragas, who had come together in the stdna, took 
away the sword from the hands of the devil-dancer, and prayed thus :—“ 0 lord Paiijarli, if you 
are of trath, now you must open your mouth and speak to us. We have taken much pains to 
believe in you. Now you must be pleased with us and take the sacrifices which we offer, and | 
omer o# and rive us.” 

At this Paijurli said thus :—“O Balla], I came down from the sky, yet I had no ladder 
todo it. Do you hearme? Tam he that came down without a ladder, Great magicians 
tried for seven days and seven nights to catch me; and yet they could not catch me; buat 
Tam come here. Now [ must go about to the great towns and see renowned places and seck 
for a habitation. Tam come to help the men of this world. Take courage. Do not be afraid, 
Tam very much plensed with the sacrifices which you have offered. Aud yet you must 
henceforth give me two fambilas every year, If you fail in this, I will give you trouble, 
Then you must not complain of me, Now lam very glad that I have first drank milk in 
your bonse. In future | will help you, so that no sickness or disease attack your children 
or your cattle. Now bring me food; the devilalaucer is getting vory tired. I must leave 
him. I have recently come here; 1 must not give much trouble, Bring me all sorta of cakes 
and puddings and milk, aad I will take my food.” 

Atthis the Balli] said :—*0O Baragas, Pafijurli has spoken well, He is a demon of 
trath, Bring him the food that he has asked, Let him take it,” 

All the Baragas, hearing these words, brought food to Pafijurli Bhita. Pafijurli, 
when he was about to take the food, asked the Balla]: —“© Balla], shall 1 take food *" 

To this the Balli] answered :—“ Yes, you mny take, All is yours. It is also yours to save 
us wll,” | 

After the Balla] had snid thus, he took the food, and said:—“O Balla], how is the trisula 
which you have got prepared forme? 1 wish to see it; bring it here before mo,” 

Then they brought the érigwla to Patjurli Bhita, and gave it to him. Then 
Pafijarli took the frifula in one of his fingers, and said:—" All of you see this; now, though 
this tri@ula is so big, it is big only to you, but it is not so to me, To me this is as astraw. It 
is not big in my eyes, What you have got prepared for me is very beautiful, And now I 
must see all the other ornaments which you have prepared for me." 
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_ At this, they bronght the mask which they had prepared for Paijurli, and gave it to 
him. He saw the mask and was quite delighted with it, and, putting it on his face, trembled 
and cried ont in a loud voice, and said :—" Yon see, this mask which you have prepared for me 
is very beautiful.” | 
And again he said :-“ Now bring the gogiets.” 
And so the goglets were brought. In this manner they did everything; and the Bhiita 
enjoyed the feast, and having finished the dedication, the assembly dispersed. 
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BY G. KE, BETHAM. 
No, IT. — The Vanavdsi-Méhdimya, 


A satcratioy to the great Gagapati! 

The Rishis said: —“O great Sita, all-knowing and remover of all doubts, how was 
it that Madhukega set his affections on the kélaki flower? We have heard that in ancient 
days it came under the curse of Siva, and was kept far distant (from him} on account of 
treachery: now king Malls, in order to please Siva, worshipped him on the night of 
Sivaritri with the auspicious ké/aki flowers. O Muni, you are the only one who can explain 
to us why king Malla, — he who understood Biva — acted in this way; explaining all this, 
relate it to us to onr satisfaction.” | 

Skanda said —on being asked in this way by the Rishis, who were discussing (the 
matter): Sita, causing them to listen, told them this ancient story : — ‘ 

“O assembly of Rishis, the holy stories of Sambhu contain the essence.“ The more 
people hear of the playful sport of Sambhu, the more they wish to hear it, In ancient times 
in the Kalpa, in his form of Rajas,"" he created many people (subjects), he created the aniverse™ 
aod many supports” for it. By Siva’s orders Vishnu became the protector.™ He (Vishou) 
passed through many incarnations and killed many demons, and he protected many good people 
(sidhus), who lived hononrably.“! 

Once upon a time Brahmd and Vishon, being allured by the illusions of ‘Siva, became 
egotistical and prond — ‘Iam Brahmi! Iam the creator of the worlds. There is no one 
to equal me, I created many worlds and (also) many men in them. I created Gandharvas, 
many Apsarng, Vidyidlaras,™ large serpents,“ Kinnaras, the assembly of the gods and many 
wonderful enjoyments in the heavens, I created the Prajapatis, namely, Marichi and others, 
Svayambhu and Manu, and I created people in four ways to live in four statea (or castes). 
(I created) the Védas with their six parts.“ (I created) the years, seasons, months, the two 


® Rimahershana, lit., thrill : erection of the hair on the body; borripilation. 

™ I. «., the real troth, | 

S The second (or, according to Monier Williams, the fret) of the threo gusas or constituent qualities of all 
material anbstances, the other two being sativa and tamas, Rajas is supposed to be the caane of the great activity 
seen in creatares: it predominates in men, aa witira and fames predominate in gods and demons, 


@ Lit,, maoy worlds, © Or foundations. 


Monier Williams, however, has it -—Hajas = Brahmi: Sattwa = Vishga: Tamas Siva, This would appear to 


be the modern idea aod the one accepted at the present time, | an 
1 Lit,, acted a just part, or up to the limit. © Drawn on by Biva's blandishments or tricks, 
7 | J. «¢., Ananta, Vieuki: Takehaka: Stsha, ete. 


@ Demigods, , 

 Lit., limbs or mombers. J.¢,, ‘ikah4, pronunciation of words; kalps, rales for ceremonies and sacrifices ; 
tytkerana, grammar; nirukia, glosssrial explanation of obscure words; chhwda, prosody, metrical science ; 
jyitiaka, astronomy. 








pakehas,™ savlerdnti? And I created four castes to act according to their allotted parts, and 
the three Gupas and many truths. Who beside me is able to create all these things so 
wonderfully * 

Vishgu, being haughty and also feeling boastful, spoke angrily and with trembling® lips 
to Brahmi thus: —‘O foolish Brahma, puffed up with vain arrogance. Fools in their 
old age always become forgetfal. People unable to do any work, hump-backed people and 
proud’? people speak of their own deeds and jeer at others. It is the custom of aged 
people to exsggerate and te claim to have done work which has really been done by others. 
You are sprung from my body; you are foolish in your vain arrogance. I am the creator of all 
worlds, and you, being my son, are my dependent#! You merely create workds through my 
power, and according to my behests. Otherwise how would the variations in creation oceur ? 
I only am the supporter of all the worlds, and there is none beside me. I am the only creatot 
and the only protector, There is no doubt that all the worlds would be destroyed without 
me. I have gone through incarnations and slain invincible enemies. Who else besides me 
would be able (to do all this) ?" 

On hearing Vishnu speak thus, Dhitri™ became very angry, and he strock Késara on the 
cheek. Vishyu, being struck, burned with the fire of anger. Hari, thon, on his part, bent 
him (Brahmi) with his four hands, Being beaten severely, Vidhi?? fainted for a moment 
Getting up he knocked Vishou down with his hands. In the act of falling Vishan canght 
him by his feet and threw him away. Vidhi having fainted’ fell down into the city of 

ardnast. Vishgu followed, and seizing Vidhi again, he beat him with his hands, and Vidhi 
wetting up beat Vishou. © Brihmags, then the brave Brahma and Vishou, being skilled in 
war, fought with each other (in many ways), viz., striking with their fists, pulling each other's 
hair, pushing with their shoulders and kicking and striking with feet and hands, Having 
fought in this manner, they both then got their weapons, (Brahma) his bow?® and Vishwa his 
bow,7? and let ly showers of arrows. They let loose charmed arrows and to protect themselves’? 
from the arrows, Brahma used his Brahmistra, and Vishou his Vaishnavistra.™ Thus petting 
very fierce and angry, they fought with each other, and the gods were afraid of being barned 
by the fire arising from the clashing of the weapons, They (therefore) all went to Kailisa to 
inform Siva of what was going on, 

They all ascended the mountain, and reached the vicinity of Siva, They saw the Lord of 
the World, Merudustan”™ Animaya,™ and salating him told bim what Vishoo and Brahmi were 
doing.™ The mercifal one merely signed to them with his eye-brows to go away, and (then, 
in order) to humiliate their pride,@ he appeared before them in Kadt on the great Sivaratri 
night), The great and lofty, the good Sadisiva appeared between them in great splendour in 
the form of the Iriga, They were both astonished at seeing him, and both made salutation 
(obeisance) to him, . 

Sankara spoke to them seriously, as if to censure (pnnish)them:—*'O Brahma! O Vishon ! 
What is the meaning of this unmannerly conduct of you both ?" 

Hearing the words of the Master, their bodies began to tremble, and they both, with 
folded hands, respectively told what events had happened™ ‘Siva, knowing that they had 








© OF the two fortnights, bright and dark, 
* The passage of the sun from one godiacal sign into another, @ Or firet principles. 

© Cr throbbing. ? Lit., vain- hearted, 

*! Referring to the legend of Brahm being bora from the lotay which sprang from the navel of Vishgn. 

*? Creator, and so appliod to Brahmd. T? Or Vidbdtri, creator or bestower : an opithet of Brahmi, 
* Lit, having his movements stopped, ™ Chipa. Te Siriga, 

? Lit., stop the flight of. " Weapon or bow : aleo used for an arrow or other missile, 
™? The lord of heaven, free from disease: the healthy ono. 

* Animaya means the healthy one or the diseascless ope, © Dit,, informed him of their movementa, 
™ f,¢., Vishou's oud Brahmi's,  L ¢., their respective versions, 
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become proud, spoke kindly to them as follows : —‘ He who finds out (discovers) the bottom 
and top of this great liaga is the only creator of the world: otherwise he is foolish.’ 

, On hearing these words, they both made oaths. Brahma, wishful of seeing the top of 
it (the Jikga), asaumed the form of a swan, Vishgu in the form of a boar went to the deep 
bottom (of the liiga). Hari, after wandering for many years without seeing the bottom, went 
back to the presence of Siva. O Brihmans, Brahma with tired wings aud mortified in his 
rind, unable to reach the top, few many yéjanas without seeing the top of the Maga, and he 
became very sorrowft 4 In this case Vidhisaw the fower of the kétekt falling from the top 
of the liaga. Seeing them he questioned : —‘O kétaki flower, whence have you come?’ The 
i¢taki replied: —‘I come from the top of the Naga. I have passed many yuyas (ages) in 
coming, aud my body is fatigued. Now I am going to Biva,’ | 

On bearing this speech of the kétaki (Rower), Brahmi, being very much fatigued, said :— 
*You say that we have, both of us, come from the top of the liga’; whereon the kétaki (flower) 
said:— * Very well’ (so be it); and then they went together into the presence of Siva. 

Siva (Sambha) asked them both if they had come after haying seen (the topand the bottom 
of the Naga). Vishyo replied :—‘O god, the bottom was not seen by me.’ Vidhi said falsely 
that the top had been seen by him. On bearing this, Saikara became angry, and asked the kiétali 
(flower) aboat it. The Mtaki replied :—* O Lord, wehave both come together from the top(of the 
liiga): Vidhi's sta.wment is not false.’ On bearing this speech of the kéfaki, the Lord cursed 
them both. ‘O Brahmi, in consequence of this falsehood that you have uttered you shall 
not deserve worship on the surface of the earth. O Vidhi, from this day forth be always 
senseless.% © kétaki, on account of your falsehood, I curse you also; you shall not be wor- 
shipped any more op my head,’ Sambhu, having cursed them both in this way, spoke kindly 
to Vishou:—‘O Hari, of true speech, deserve worship always among men ;* those mortals 
who worship you will be held to have pleased (or satisfied) me also.” So saying, Sambhn- 
Sanitana® disappeared into the aya. From that dny forward he (Siva) became famous is 
Kaéi under tho name of Vidvesa (Master of tho World). 

Then the kifaki apoke to Vidli in abundant (uncontrollable) sorrow :—*O Brahmi, in 
consequence of your words (advice) L have come under (incurred) this terrible carse, I cannot 
endure being fora single day without the lotus-like feet of Siva,” On hearing this manner of 
speech, Brahm said to the kéiaki: —‘ Go to the great city of Vanavas! which soon yields all 
desires, and perform austerities with great devotion in the vicinity of Madhukétvara. The 
curse uttered by Siva can be removed hy him only and not by others.” Acting on Widhis 
advice tho bétaki, having earberl its passions, devoutly performed ansterities for a long time in 
Vanavist, contemplating (meditating upon) Siva, (At length) Sambhn appeared in the lage, 
wishfal of conferring a boon upon the taki, who on seeing the god appearing addressed him 
thus:—‘O Hara! OSambla! O Mahidéva! O merciful one! O thoo that art full of love 
to thy devotees! I told a lie through ignorance ant by the advice” of Vidhi, O eternal Siva ! 
Store of merey! Forgive me! Forgive me ! Have compassion! I cannot remain (be at 

Thus speaking, the Létaki fell 


rest) without getting (being) near, or at, your lotas-like feet." 
prostrate on the gronud many times. Prabln (the Lord), listening to the Eétati, himself con- 


ferred a boon upon it, Bhagavan (Siva) said as follows:—* By my order (word) you become 
undeserving (unworthy of honour) on any day but the holy Sivaritri.” So sayimg he then 
disappeared into the /iiga called Madhuka™ From that day it (the kétaki flower) became the 
favourite of (sacred to) Siva on that night It was for this reason that king Malla offered 
L thle? flowera with devotion to the eternal Madhukésvara, Those who especially worship the 


god Sivnon the night of Sivaratri with kéeuki Howera get near the fect of Siva." 
—————— . = zi 

» Lil., full of care. 0 7. ¢,, Brahmi and the bftak’. 
™ Zit, of dull intellect. f Eit., deserve worship. 
m 22t., in the world, © The eternal one. 
®t ‘Tho tidy at Vanavis! in eo called, There are two lifage of Vanavisl. 










* Lit,, words, 
0) E ¢., obtain Siva's favour. 
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Part No. IV. 





All hail to the great Gantis ! | : 
“Tell us the glorious” story of Siva. How did the great Siva himself, Sambha, Paramésvara, 


obtain the awe-inspiring name of Madhukésvara? Pray, kindly tell this to us who are 
listening,” 3 


“ita snid:—* Listen to this (story), 0 Rishis,; which was formerly told by Skanda to Sanat- 
concerning this story. Itell you the story which was related by Sarajanman.™ In the 
olden days in the Jibila™ Kalpa, a great Asura, called Suda, son of Kishmaéks! a, when 
his father was killed by the great Bhairava, fled through fear, bent upon savi t his (own) 
life. The Danava remained (concealed) in-a cave in the Sahyadris fora long time. Vidyun- 
malin, thinking him to be a powerful man, gave him his daughter in marringe. After his 
marriage that powerfal man increased in power? on the top of the Sahyadri mountains, 
Vidyunmalin sommoned all those (demons) who had escaped being slain by Bhairava, and (who) 
having fod in different directions, had gone to reside in the recesses of Pitila: also 
those who lived in forests, in caves andon monnitaing. All the Duityas add the Dinavas came 
at the call of Vidyonmilin. They, having come near Suda, beheld the chief of the Daityas, 
and thinking that the powerful Sunda would protect them from the wrath of the gods, 
the warriors, having cheered loudly, became the followers of Suda. That army,” resembling 
an ocean (in point of size), became obedient tothe orders of Suda. Once upon a time Ubangs!0o 
came to see the powerful Sada. Suda being informed (of hia arrival) by Vidyunmilin, got up 
quickly, aud, going near and saluting him, he worshipped him with arghya' and in other ways. 
Bhargava,? fall of delight, necepted the seat offered him by Sada, and having seated Sada, the 
leader of the Daityas, near him, Bhirgava caressed him? and lifted* up his face with his 
hand and spoke to him kindly. 

Sukra said :—‘O child, are you in good health? Are all your followers happy ? 
The whole of the kingdom belonging to your father is forcibly taken by the gods." 

On hearing the words of Kavi," Sada with his hands folded said: —‘QO Garn! owing to 
the influence? of your favour I am happy in every way. From the day of my father’s death 
(in battle) I took up my abode in the forest. Now, 0 Gurn, show kindness to me so that I 
may regain my kingdom.’ So saying, he wept alond and fell down on his face at his feet, 
He® lifted Suda with his hands and seated him on a good* seat, and soothing him, said to 









So saying and having pleased him,’ Sakra went away. Suda then, with the aid of the 
Daityas and Dinavas, and, being assisted by Vidyunmalin, went to the place he was told (to go 
to) by Sukra, and built a fortress, The king of the Daityas built a city in his OWn name! 


© Or famouse. 


saad One of the * mind-born” sons of Radra: orer fi and innocent The Tia = es 
he was born, ho is called a youth i ond hie name is well bane BRP rca jaf wring has: Being ever as 
=“ Born in the reads," an opithet applied to Skanda, The resemblance the at. Mw , 
Probably means the age of the Vajurclda, = story of Moses is curious, 
Or strength,  Lit., eat near, 
* fat., body of armed men. 
“* The preceptor (guru) of the Daityas: known ales as Kavi and Sukra, 
' A libation of water. 





7 Le., Udanns, Sobre or Kavi, 
* Lit., pot hiwarm in front of bis neck * A common practice. * Lit, army 
© TL ¢., Uéanas, Sukra oz Bhirgava: iit,, the poet. “ Udanas is the Poet among the powta"” (Saidskrit 
Used also to designate Valmiki, In the text the preceptor of the Asnras is indicated, ah ee 
T Lit., essence, | * J. «., Bokra the prece r. » Lis nioke 
© Lit., baring delighted his mina, 1 Called it after himeelf io 
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The city, being built by Suda, got the name of Sunda,’? Residing in the beautiful and great" 
city, in which there were people of various kinds, the Daitya chief took the whole country" 
into his own possession. Afteratime’’ his Guro also came to the city named Sunda, 
Soda, on beholding the arrival of his Guru, became full of menehes and worshipping him os 
he deserved, he, with bis hands folded, spoke to Kavi. 

Suda said : — ‘OGaru, through your kindness the earth withits oceans has been obtained 
by me, This city alao is a good one, and is the residence of the army of the Daityas. Now 
please advise me how to obtain (the sovereignty of) heaven.’ 

Hearing these words of Sada, and considering (them in his mind), Kavi spoke :— O chief 
of the Daityas, hear my speech. The gods are very powerfal. They possess all sorts of 
weapons, They sre brave and cannot be conquered by Daityns and Diinavas. O child, I will 
make a plan for you to getason. Let your wife eat « ball filled with the spells of genera- 
tion, Thereby she will become pregnant and give birth toa son, Svarga will be conquered 
by him, beside him no one is able.’ 

So saying Sukra gave a ball consecrated by mantras to her.’¢ She with delight and 
devotion took the ball and ate it, ‘Sakra then returned to his own place, and some time 
afterwards she gave birth to twins.7 As soon os these powerful ones were born they 
terrified the world’? with their noise, The whole earth trembled, the tops of the hills 
fell down, and the whole assembly of gods were troubled in their hearts aud minds, He (the 
father) was delighted on secing the two infants possessing such terrible forms, Suda, with his 
heart full of delight, assigned names (tothem), This one is to be called Madhu, the other 
Kaifabha.”” Seeing the two infants he nourished them with delight, and they — growing 
day by day — became very crue! and powerful. Once Kavi came, lifted thetwo boys, who had 
failen at his feet, placed them on his lap and told them their old™ history. 

‘O boys, listen to my connsel, The Lord Siva is Master of the whole world, At no time 
should treachery against Siva be even thoaght of in the mind. Your hearts should always ba 
attached to Siva. They should always be bent upon meditating upon Siva and upon worshipping 
Siva, You should with diligence” erecta liiga. If you follow my advice of to-day you will 

become powerful.’ 

So saying Sukra wentaway. They both of them on an auspicious day erected two ligase 
on the banks of the VaradA in Vanavasi, aud they there performed worship with great delight 
and pomp. When some time™ had passed in this way, the two powerfal ones, Madho and 
Kuitabha, determined to attempt the conqnest of Svarga with the assistance of the Daityas 
and Dinavas, O Mania, they, with many brave men, carrying many kinds of weapons, blocked 
the door of the heavenly” city.* They broke down the large panels; they cut down the 
Kalpa® trees; they killed a multitude of gods (many gods), and they went to the banks 
of the Mandikin in order to bathe and wash the blood off their polluted bodies, Then the 
assembly of the gods consulted many times®’ with Indra, and coming to the conclusion that 
they? were invincible, cruel, powerfal and evil-hearted, they — in company with Indra — left 
Svarga and ran away and came to a cave called Mairavi, Some remained there, othera ran 
still farther, being frightened. O Brihmans, on seeing the maltitude of gods run away thos, 





1? Sonda (?). If Or beat, M Lit, earth, 

M Or, once upon a time,  L ¢., Soda's wife, 

1? Twin sone; the masculine form whhaw is used in the text, i Or everybody, 

1 Apparently Madho ond Kaltabha, the demona whs sprang from the ear of Vishnu, wheo he wea sleeping the 
sloop of contemplation (ylyanidri), See further on in this MiAd{ mya, 


™ Or former, ! Or zeal, 
© Lit., many daya, = Of ¢., Amardvatl ; Indra's capital. 
™ J. «., blockaded or bosioged it. % Or dosire-granting. 

™ The celestial Ganges: the milky way. F Or over aad over again, 


™ Ta, their ssenilanta, 
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they both® usurped the sovereignty of heaven, and then they again Aetana to earth aa 
took up their residence in Vanavisi, There they established the Saivas and contemned 
Vishou. Vishou was deserving of worship as decreed by Param@ia: bat they” wishing ta dis 
honour Vishou,™ ordered the chief Daityas to kill those persons who worshipped Vishyu, Siva, 
hearing all this throogh Nirada, namely, that the guds had been expollod and many Brahmans 
killed, spoke to Vishon:—'O Vishgu, being furnished (strengthened) with my power, kill 
these powerful ones, Madhu and Kaitablia, and send them speedily to Kailiaa, In the time 
of the great®! flood they will be born again through the holesof your eara™ At that time alko 
kill them without any hesitation, At the time of Svardebisha they will be born throngh your 
belly and will want to kill Sviréchisha; then also kill them, Having killed them thrice in thin 
way bring them to me, I will make them my followers, because they are devoted to me," 

Saikara, having given these orders to Vishno, himscl™ gave the impression of wisdom™ to 
Brahmé, Viréia™ and others in Kailien, Vishna being reinforced by the power of ‘Siva went 
to the surface of the earth and killing those two wicked peraons, skilled in the arts of war, 
Madhn and Kaitabla, Hari sent them to reside in the garden outside Kuilfisa, On seeing 
these two wonderful lrngas situated on the banks of the Varada, Vishou, with the gods and the 
Rishis resident in the Sahyadris, approached and worshipped Sambhu, the chief of the gods, 
who was accompanied by the sons” of Ambi.™ A shower from the gods fell on the head of 
that (sic) beautifal Iitya, The gods then salated it respectfully” and cried : — ‘Victory ! 
Victory!’ The Munis prostrated themselves in devotion and uttered these two words. The 
principal Gandharvas sang anid the assembly uf Apsaras danced. All the Vidyadharas rejoiced 
with devotion, While this great rejoicing was going on, Sadasiva appeared from the middle 
of the linga in great splendour, brightening all the ten directious, mounted on the back 
of a bull and accompanied by Parvati, Addressing the gods, who had placed Viahgn in the 
front, Saikara thas spoke: —‘ All of you should hear me in the liga called Madhukétvara. 
Q gods, I shall always remain (hore). You also remain here, Thin (place) Vanaviisi is holy, 
and the Varadi is the remover of the (a) multitude of sins; bathing hore and worshipping me 
you become blessed," So saying, he disappeared into the lingw called Madhuk@ivarn, and all 
the gods and the Rishis (also) took up their abode there. O Bribmans, the story of Madhu- 
kiévara is (has been) told to you. Having heard that holy story, the fisherman also obtained 
huppiness (salvation).” 











Part V. 

A salutation to mother Rénonki ' 

The Rishis said: —“© illustrious Siita, you are always ‘asked (for information), Your 
speech contains the essence (of knowledge), and is inspired by Vyisa Muni. © Brihman, 
how aud when did the chief of the fishermen hear this story, to what place did he belong, and 
by whom was it told him, and what was his behaviour ?” 

Siita (said):— “This ancient story of Siva, pleasing to the heavens, was told in the olden 
times to Sanatkumira by Skanda. Once npona time, in the month of VaisAkha, the Bhisurns,*! at 
the source of the Varadi, bathing in that sacred stream in the morning, uttered the * Gayatet. ‘“— 





mJ. a., Madhe and Kaijabha, % Zat,, break Vishou's temple, 


mn Lil., terrible. Fide wpra, pote 19, 

@ Lit., leaders of my troopa, ™ J. ¢., in porson., 

@ Or good advics, ™ Or Kirttik’ya : Sanmukha, the god of war. 

* Ganapati and Khettikéya. % Piryatl, the Hakti of Siva 

™ Lit., with devotion. * The wife of Jamadagni and mother of Paradurima, 


#) ‘The gods (lords) of the earth, 7. «., Brilhmans. 

@ A chort prayer to the ean im his charaatee of Savitri or the Vivifer.” Though cot always understood, it is 
to thie very day used by every Bréhmap throughout India in his daily devotions, It ovcure in Bigolda, IIL 6a, 10, 
and con be lterally translated aa fullows — 

“ Let as meditate (or, we meditate) on that exoellent glory of the divine Vivitier. May he enlighten (or stimu. 
late) our understandings (Tal Sariiur par'nyam bherys d‘earya dhimahi, Dhiys y! nah prochddaydi),”"—Monier 
W illiacna, 





the holy month of Méshi® with the Brahuays at (the time of) sunrise. When they saw the 


ermitage“ of Bharadvija frequented by the great Rishis, they remained there, being eager 
to hear stories from him, O Brahmags, that great Moni, Bharadvaja, when he saw them 
approach, used to tell them stories. He used to bathe daily in the morning, and, wearing the 
holy ashes and the rosary, he was devoted to the worship of Siva, and always moditated upon 
Siva, and he used to tell them stories. Bharadvaja, tho store of mercy, daily recited stories 
fall of many incilents and information to those who resided on the banks of the Varada, At 
that time there was « certain fishorman, Durdama by name, who nsed to throw his hook into 
the midst of the waters of the Varada, and catching them (i. ¢., fish) he used to put them into 
his guitke. Ouce he too heard the holy story of Kaifabhdsvara, and three days panserd 
in this manner,“ and by hearing it be was freed from spot (reuslered sinless). On the fourth day 
» discontinued his occupation of always killing (murdering), and ramembering over. and over 
again lis own na, th . 
standing at some distance, ho cried aloud: —‘Lam a very sinful fisherman and am always 
merciless. & ive me, who am of evil habits, and who has neglected all religion.” So saying, he 
fell prostrate on the ground again and again, then be threw his hook fur away and folded his 
hands. ‘The hearts of the peoplo wore filled with wonder at hearing this great fisherman talk 
in this way, and they remained sileut, Then Bharadvaja spoke: —*O fisherman, come here ! 
Be courageous and be not distressed. Kaituble is here, and the merciful Madhukésvare is 
hero also, and Varada, who bestows supreme happiness by merely bathing in her, ia here like- 
wise, She is always » great remedy and giver of meiicing to those who are bitten hy the world 
in the form of serpents. O fisherman, why are you distressed ? De calm, be calm, The body 
(mind?) of people is in their hands, the river is in the hands of nolkwly.@ The month of 
Vaidakhe haw also come. Thew what reason is there for distress ? There is no month equal to 
Vaiidkha; thers is nocity like Vanarasi, there is no linyja like the liaya of Madhukés- 
vara in the three worlds, TI speak trath, Ispeak whatis good. Isjrak what is right 
again and again, Pathing in the Varada in Vuisikha gives the ensy way (of salvation), 
A mortal by merely bathing in the Varada obtains that reward which is to be obtained by 
performing all the eserifices and giving all the (large ?"!) alms. He there unmioabtledy obtains 
salvation in three months, This best (holiest) city of Vanavasi ix tho immediate accomplisher, 
Madhbuk@évare is tho bestower, the Varadi gives salvation, Therefore the hermitages of many 
great Ttishis are situated on its banks. There ore (also) different kinds of Tirthaa, all of 
them removitg all sin, O fishorman, come here and sit beside me, Undoubtedly, [ will save 
you to-day, © Kirdta,™ relute your history and cease from your grief and despair.’ 

Hearing the great Rishi Dharadvaja speak thas, the fisherman approached him with his 
hands folded, Dordama said: —‘O great Brahmag, Q (thou who art) great, mervifal anil 
compassionate to the afflicted, listen to my history. It will really give pain to all, On 
hearing your story I remewberod my former life. The god Tama, terrible to the sinfal, 
punished me in Satyameuni, When I think of it now, O Bhagavan,” it breaks my heart. 
1am unable to sperk of it, O mercifal one, save me! save me!’ 
he fell down on the ground like a tree that has been felled.“ The 
fainted. Bharadvaja 











Bo saying, ‘ o = 
fisherman, being mach distressed, and with his handsand feet writhing, 


© [a this part of the country this holy month corresponds with the latter balf of Chaitra and tho first half of 
‘6 Usually located at Pray igs (Allahabad). 
A natrow-neckod basket used by fishermen for keeping their fish in safety. 
«8 [ «., he heard the story for three continnons dara, 
ao ya, prostrated himself over and over again. “ J. ¢., to those who sre weary of the world, 
© ‘That is, people can control their minda, the river is pure. ® Or casontial. 
# O¢ various kinds, A goueric term for a forester or mountaineer, a wild man, 


® Venerable man, an epithet specially of Bharadvija, ® Zit., had ita route cut. ' 


his whole body shook with fear. Huliolling the assembly of Brahmans, anil. 
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seeing him rolling senseless on the earth restored him™ by uttering prayers to Siva, He 
touched his limbs compassionately, and he immediately got up, and the fisherman having 
gained conrage told his story:—'"O Vipréndra,™ listen to my story, I will relate it to you. 
In my former birth I was the son of a Brahman of noble descent. Iwasa sinful villain, My 
companions, too, were very wicked, In conjanction with them I used to take away calves, 
and, unseen by others, I, very crnel and with the aid of those powerful ones,” used to 
throw them into deep wells and killthem. I used toset nets and killed many birds by 
throwing stones at them and beating them with sticks, I used to take young birds from 
their nests, and tying their feet very tightly, I caused them to dance for many days, and then 
[ killed them. I, by meana of many contrirances, killed crows, herons, sparrows, owls, 
hawks, ravens, cuckoos, pigeons (doves), partridges, francolins, babblers, snake-caters, and 
many cranes, fishes, frogs, snakes and water-snakes, and worms, mice, alligators, chidtakas,@ — 
dogs, foxes, monkeys, buffaloes and cows. What else is thereto tell? In very little while 
I killed 1 multitade of animals. My father, secing me growing thus wicked, placed me in the 
hands of a master to learn, There also I influenced all the boys in an evil manner, and led 
them into bad courses. The master (guru), knowing this, punished me, So one night, taking 
advantage of an opportunity, I killed him also with stones, ~~ 
Qnee, on # night in the month of Karttika, I went, O Brihmans, accompanied by 
thieves, to Eaifabhésvara, intending to steal. [t being a dark night, I could not find 
the road, try as I wonld. So, going near a certain house, I took by stealth a lamp 
of great brilliancy which was standing ona pillar, and went to Siva's temple. Taking 
the lamp in my hand, I, after some trouble, broke open the door and went near the linge , 
1 placed the lamp in front of Siva, and [ took the golden ornaments, Whon I was going 
away the watchmen saw me, They bound me and beat me severely, and took me to the 
king, who ordered me to be hanged on the gallows. O Brihmans, I died there, after suffering 
much pain, Then the followers of Yama came, bound me and beat me severely. 'Those 
servants of the god of death placed (joined) my life in a body (so that I could) suffer 
torments. They puta terrible and red-hot iron chain throngh my nostrils, and then they 
took me along a horrible (fear-inspiring) road. On the way they roared at me, contemned me, 
and beat me. I was then weeping, 1 was very hungry, and my throat, lips and palate were 
parched, I was like a corpse, I had no clothes on, and I remembered (with remorse) the sins 
that [had committed. Atsome places there was mad, at some places there was fire, at some 
places there was hot (boiling) mad, at some places there was hot sand, at some places there 
were very pointed (sharp) stones, at some places falling from mountains (precipices), at some 
places climbing steep mountains, at some places numbers of thorny trees (bushes), at some 
places a heap of pointed (sharp) Btones, at some places entering into (going through) fire, at 
some places climbing a precipice, at some places falling from that (precipice), at some places 
denso darkness, atsome places on the way breaking (or tearing) open veins, at some places tearing 
off my skin, They put hot stones on my head, in my hands, and on my shoulders, then 
beating me severely they took me at great speed (like the wind). At some places anakes, 
at some places tigers, at some places swarms of hornets (or bees), at some places vojra-kifas,® 
at some places multitudes of crows, At some places being bitten by leeches, at some places 
being bitten by lions, at some places dogs bit me severely, Along such a very (most) 
difficult road the powerful Kinnaras led me, Thus I, lamenting, sore-distreased, and full of 
remorse for my former deeds, arrived at length at Hell. Yama, too, waa of a terrible appear- 
ance, and looked like a burning fire. He, mounted on a buffalo, judged the despised (rejected) 


@ Lil,, gave him new life. ™ Excellent Brihmag or lord of the Bribmans, 

 Tuffians or bolliss. | 
of rain. 

* A winged insect which bores boles in wood and stone, 
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and the poor, He hes horrible tasks in his mouth, and he is always frowning. In his hands 


he holds his rod and his noose, His voice is as deep as that of the clouds. He canses 
the very sinful ones who have been cast into hell to be bronght before him, The fol- 
lowers of Yama delivered me over to him. Yama in great anger looked upon me with a 


‘me very much, so mach so that I fainted, His obedient servants 





Anspirt g form (shape) beat me with the nooses and rods (that they carried) 
jirada then came there accidentally (by chance), desiring to sev Yan, 
O Bréhmans, owing to the greatness of my merit (fortune ?) and to the fuvour of Kaitabhésvara, 
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Yama grew o spproached him, He offered an oblation to him and worshipped 
him, The Muni, cer | ing ¥ shipped by him, placed him on his seat, Yama, standing. 
near him, spoke with hands folded : —*O great Muni, welcome to you! My family have 


Ld 


become pure, O great Muni, 1 am greatly blessed by your mere coming, ©, Lord (supreme 
or best) of the Yogis, command me what I should do for you.’ 


Nirada, hearing Yaina speak thus, answered :—‘I have come from Kaillisa to-day, and one 
thing was heard by me-there, namely, that Yama punishes (is punishing) Durpaya,! who is a 
devoteo of Siva. © Virupiksha,@ go you now, and binding Yama together with his followers, 
bring him. who is treacherous to Siva, and who is punishing my devotee, On hearing ‘Siva 
speak thus, 1, O Yara, hastened to your presence to inform you.” 

On hearing these words from Nirada, Yama trembled with great fear, he summoned me 
qnickly, and relensed me from the bonds with which I was tied; and then in the 
presence of Nirada he gave this (fdllowing) order: —*O Durgaya, listen to me, Yon will 
now go to the surface of the varth and you will become, by my order, the son of a fisherman 
on the auspic ns banks of (the) Varnd’, and you will stay near the hermitage of Bharadvaja. 
Que morning inthe month of Madhava thet great Bharadvaja Mani will cause the Bralinays 
that have bathed to listen to a Pardpa. “Yon will hear the most holy story of Kaitabhésvara. 
By my order, by the favour of Bharadvaja, and in the presence of Kaitabhéivara, you will 
remember what happened in your former life. ‘Then, after bathing in the Varadi and witness- 
ing the worship of Mualéss, you will go to Kailasa.' 

So mying ho sent me awny speedily, O great Muni Bharadvija, all this I have got 
to-day. O preat Yogin, save me!” Spo saying he saluted him. 

The mercifal Muni, bearing the fishorman speak in this manner, said :—* © fisherman, 
bathe in the river Varada, and being determined in yours mind™ approach Kaitabhésvara, 
and sceing the great worship (or ceremony) make pradakshina™ and nanaskara. There 
‘< no doubt that you will be taken to Kailiss in a ying. 

The fisherman, being thus advised by the kind Mani, bathed in the Varad’, and having 
beamenred bis body with the holy ashes, he, approaching Kaitabhiévara, saw the great 
ceremony. He himself went round the Tiga ond made many salutations (nameskira), He 
made his residence there, and did this every day. At longth, being attacked by fever, he died 
onthe banks of the Varada, and, O wise men, he went to Kailisa. 
avi? Tt is like the best river. Tt (she) rises in 


There is another river called Eumuacv® | 
Rishis and Brihmans. Those men on earth who bathe 


the Sahyddri and is frequented by gods, 


there on Sankranti, on Vidyapitha, on the day of the eclipse of the sun and moon, and on the 


two Ayanas,’? will help (relieve) the twenty-one iulae! and gain Kailisa,” 
also the name of a follower of Biv, 
© Lit., woos. @ VaidAkha. 
« J. ¢., all this hae happened to-day. ®@ Lit., of great mind. | dpe: 

aa it alii 54 Taluka of the Dhirwir District. 


© Circling round or walking round. © A river in the K 
] Avanas (equinoxes). 


1) Here kula means perusha, seven on the fathor’s side, seven on the mother’s side, 
father-in-law ; altogether make up twenty-one kules or purushas, 





J. 4,, aa thander. 
et Siva: having on irregular number of ayes: 


and seven on the side cf thr 
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On Monday, the 5th day of the dark half of the Philguna, cold season of summer Bolatico 
of 1315, of the year Vijaya, this copy of the above ( Vanmedsi-Madhait mya) was completed by one 
Suba Avadhini, son of Dakshinimirti Anantivadhini of Vauavisi, for the nse of self and 


Vanavasi, 


Banavisi or Vanarisi, the Forest Settlement or the Forest Spring,” with, in 1881, a 
population of about 2,000, lies on the extreme east frontier of the ( North Kanara ) district, 
about thirteen miles sonth-enst of Sirst. It is a very ancient tuwn, situated on the left bank of 
the Varada river, and is surrounded by a wall. The chief inhabitants are Hovigs, Gudgirs, 
Liigiyats, and Aré Marithis, potty dealers and husbandmen. A weekly market is held on 
Wednesdays, when grain, cloth and spices are sold. The chief object of interest at Banaviast is 
the temple of Madhukésvara, which is said to have been bailt by the carly Hinda architect, 
Jakiianichirya, the Hemidpant of the Kanara country. The temple is built in a court-yard 
oraquadrangle, whose outer wall is covered svas to form rooms and slrines which are dedicated 
to Ganapati, Norasitnha, and Kadambésvara, In one of theso shrines is a huge cot of polished 
Hack granite, supported on four richly-carred legs. ‘The temple is of considerable size, and ia 


richly soulptored. Over the bull, or Nandi, is Acanopy resting on four granite pillars, Accord-— 
ing to the local tradition the temple was built by Vishnu in memory of the defeat and slaughter 
of the two demons, Madhu and Kaitabha, | 
in the first eyele or Krita-Yuga; Jayanti, or the City of Victory, in the second evcle or Trata- 
Yuga; Baindavi,or the palm-tree goddess,” in the third cycle or Dvipara-Yuga; and ‘Vanavasl, 
or Banavisi, that is, the Forest Settlement, in the present cyclo or Kali-Yoou. The earliest 
historical (or quasi-historical) mention of Banavasi ig about B,C. 240, when, shortly after the 
great council held at Patna in the eighteenth year (B.C. 242) of Aétka, a Buddhist elder or 
hero named Rakshita, was sent to Vauavisl to am mad the Buddhist faith. About B. C. 100, 
Bhutapila, the donor of the great Karlé Cayo in West Poona, which he calls the most 
excellent rock mansion in Jambudvipa, is described as coming from Véjayanti, which is 
prubably Vanavasi; and in inscription 4 in Nasik Cave IIL, Véjayanti appears doubtfully 
to give its uame to an army of king Gitamiputra Bitakarni (B. C. 5). 


The local Pili inscription of about A. D. 50-100 in the court of the Madhulkéévara temple 
shews that about that time Vanavist and the territory of which it was the eapital, was governed 
by « king named Hiritiputra Sitakarni of the Dutn family. The mention of monastery or 
vikdru and the Buddhist way of dating in one of the three searons, 60 common in the Nasik 
inscriptions, shew that the minister who mado the gift wasa Buddhist, The next known reference 
to Vanavist is by Ptolemy (A.D. 15¢ ), who enters the city in his list of Places near 
Limyrike, that is probably Damirike or the Damil or Tamil conntry, under the forms Bannausi 
aud Banavasi. In the fourth and fifth centuries Vaijayanti, or Banavisi, appears as one of 
the capitals of a family of nine Kadamba kings, who were Jaing in relivion, and of the BOTS 
of Hiri, A stone inscription, dated A, D, 634, records that the Chalukya King — Polikesiz, 
IT. (A. D. 610-634) —* Laid siege to Vanavisi, girt by the river Hatin, which disports itself it 
the theatre which is the high waves of the Varada, and Surpasses in Prosperity the city of the 
Ta The Ker, Mr, Kittel ( Wiiaiiesets Lanavein Prowdy, marr sl \deelives Vine name t is — 
and base or basi, o spring of water, and considers that Vanaviisl is 5 Suiskrit form of the Original Dravidian name, 
Dr. Fleet ( Kanarge: Jiynastice, p, 7, uote 2) inclines to take Vanarael as the original Fatekrit and Banavisl ne tho 
modern corruption. - Thus Vanovasl would mean the city of the Provinces of Vanarina, the resident or Fottloment 
in the forests, Iuecriptions shew that, while’ the forme Banaviise and Vanavise ure Cuupled with some wort 
repreaenting o distriet or proviuew, Banayial is coupled with the word for city, 

"UF City of Siva (Bindu). — Ep.) 





rocd Sena, forest or Wood, 
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by the grent ocean which was lis army, became, as it were, in the very sight of those that 
looked on, a fortress in the middie of the seu.” 





a ee 


Thongh the ruler’s name is not mentioned, it is probable that at this time Vanavisi was the 





capital of an early branch of the later Kadamba dynasty, From this time Vannvasf seems to 
bare remained subject to the Chalukya kings, About A, D. 947-48 the Vanavisl Twelve- 
thousand, that is the Vanavisl province of twelve thousand villages, was governed by a family 
of feudatories who Galffd themselves Chellketans or Cle!lpataks. | 


In 1020 Al-Birtnt mentions, in ‘his list of places in Western India, Banavas 
on the shore of the sea, During most of tho eleventh and twelfth centariea and durinz 
the early part of the thirteenth century, though at times subject to the Kalachuris 
(1108-1183) and the Hoysala Ballajas (1047-1510), Vanuvist continued to be the mnpital of a 
family of Kadamba kings, who called themselves supreme lords of Vanavasi, the best of cities. 
and whose family god was Vishon under the name of Madhukésvara, which, as has alrealy 
boon noticed, is still the name of the god of the great Vanavisi temple of Jayantipura (or 
Vanavasl), After these Kadambas in 1220 and in 1278, the Vanavasi Twelve-thousand is 






recorded as held by two of the Dévagin Yadavas. In 125] the Vanavist Twelve-thousand 
was governed by Mallikirjana IT, apparently an independent ruler. In the fourteenth cen- 
tury,and probably till their overthrow in about 1560, Vanavisi was held by the Vijayanagara 
kings, one of whom, Sadidivariyn, has left two inscriptions, one of them dated 1552-53, of 
have passed to the Sénda family, the first and the third of whom, Arsappa (1555-1598) 
and Ragha Naik (1614-1633), have left records, dated 1573 and 1628, of grants made by them 
to the temple of Madhokéévara. In 1801, Buchanan described Vanavisi as sitnatedon the 
weat bank of the Varada in open country with good soil, except where laterite came to tle 
surface. Daring the troubles of the latter part of the eighteenth century the namber of 
houses had fallen from 500 to about 250, The walls wore ruinous and no signs remained that 
it had ever been a great city. It was the residence of a taksildar or sub-divisional officer. 
In the dry weather the Varndi was small and muddy with little eurrent; in the rains it was 
nowhere fordable, and had to be crossed in leather-boats.” 


Séinda, 


S$nda7* abont ten miles north of Sirsf, with, in 1881, a population of 5,017, isa small town, 
which, between 1590 and 1762, was the capital of a family of Hindu chiefs. Sénda lies 
about a mile to the left of the Sirst-Yellipur road on a low hill to the west of the 
Siindi brook, The approach to the town is by a ford a little distant from an old stone bridge. 
The houses sre mostly mud-built and thatched, and there is no regular market. The only 
objects of interest at Sanda are its old fort and a Smirta, a Vaishnava, and a Jain monastery. 
The fort stands on a high ground to the south of the Sindi brook, It is rained and deserted, and 
its high walls are hidden by trees and brushwood. The masonry shews traces of considerable 
architectural skill. The posts of the gateway are single blocks fourteen to sixteen feet long, 
aud in the inner quadrangle are several ponds lined with large masses of finely dressed stone. 
Perhaps the most remarkable of the fragments is a trap slab twelve feet square and six inches 
thick perfectly levelled and dressed, which rests on five richly-carved pillars abont three feet 
hich. Except this, which is locally believed to be the throne, not a vestige is left of the palace 
of the Sénda chiefs, Another object of interest is an old gun eighteen feet long with a 
six-inch bore, 








tt Vide Gazetteer of Bombay, Vol. XV. Pt, L. Kauara, s.v, Banavasi. eee ae 
T According to Dr, Buchanan, Sénda isa corruption of Suddha, or the pure. In Veuariel rr of 
pishuuith Naik, the third Simda Chief, dated 1425 ( Indian Antiquary, Vol. TV, p- 207), the name appeara as Sinda. 
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Between 1590 and till 1680, under the Sénda chiefs ( 1590-1762) ). Soada : was the centre of 
three districta in the Kanara uplands. Aiter 1680 the Sénda territory included, in addition io 
their upland possessions, five districts in the Kanara low-lands. The country in the neighbour 
hood of Sénda is said to have been well cultivated under the Sonda chiefs, and the town to 
have been very large. It is said to have had three lines of fortifications, the “outermost: wall 
being at least six miles from the modern Sénda, The space within the ontertost wall, about 
three miles cach way, is said to have been full of houses, In the two spaces surrounded by the 
outer lines of wall the houses were scattered in clamps with gardens between, 


In 1675 Fryer notices Sénda as famous for its pepper, the best and the dearest in the 
world, The chief lived at Souda, being tributary or rather fedatory, bound by allegiance 
well as by parse to the princes of Bijapur. The Sénda Chief's pepper country was i 
to yield a yearly revenue of £1,200,000 ( Pagodas 30 lakAs ), of which he had to pay one-half to 
Bijipur, Sivaji sometimes sharing the tribute, The Séinda Chief had 3,00U horse and 12,000 
foot, In 1682 Sambhaji led a detachment against Sinda, but apparently without effect. In 
1695 Gemelli Careri passed through some of the territory of the Séinda Chief, whom he 
oddiy names Sondekirinekirija! He was lord of some villages ameng. the mountains, bot 
tributary and subject to the Great Maghal, whom he was obliged to serve in war, The Chicf 
lived at Sambarini, about forty miles north of Sinda, i ie 


Simbarini had a good market and an earthen fort with wallsseven spans high. From this 
single village the chiof was said to receive a yearly revenue of £30,000 (Ra. 3,00.000), which, 
Biky 5 Careri, shews how eruelly the idolators and Masalmans oppress the people, During the 
reign of Imédi, the last Sénda Chief (1745-1762), the town suffered much from Maratha attacks. 
According to the details furnished to Buchanan by an old accountant, about 1750, when 
fresh cesses had to be introdoaced to bay off the Marathas, a house-tax was levied, to which 100,000 
houses contributed, This isa wild exaggeration, for in 1764, when Haidar took it, Sénda had 
only 10,000 houses, Haidar destroyed the town, and in 1801, Buchanan found the houses had 
dwindled from 10,000 to fifty. In 1799 s0 much was the country exposed to the raids of 
Marathi bandits that the ministerof Maisir had to station » guard at Sinda, From its desolate 
state and the disorders towhich it had been exposed, tue Séndo territory took Munro longer to 
settle in proportion to its extent than any part of Kanara. The representative of the Sinda 
family still (1863) holds u position of honour in Goa.’* 





FOLELORE IN SOUTHERN INDIA, 
BY PANDIT 8 M. NATESA SASTRI, B,A,, M.F.L.S, 
No, 44. — The Buffalo made af Dee, 
aa | aaift art qo ae ae 
Tea Wat ag a Srila sat aie 1 


“Waar is the use of this miserable existence. Iam poor, extremely poor. My wife is 
every day teasing me for ornaroats, while I find it very difficult to keep my life and soul 
together. But, poor woman, how can I blame her? When she sees her neighbours rich, she 
corses her fate and imagines that she must also become rich one day or other and wear jewels, 
Alss! She has no idea of my difficultios in Tanjore. Thore is noscope for earning money here, 
The old-fashioned donations to Bralimags on religious or festive occasions and other charities 
are slowly disappearing with the rapid progress of this dark yuga. So, if I mean to better my 
prospects, I must quit this place. 1 must proceed to Biniirns, They say, that in the whole of 
India, that sacred city in the only ee where hhaariieg still flourish,” 





nr 





To Vike Gassttoer of Bombey, Val. AY. Pt. 1. inka e Sind, 
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Thus contemplated a needy Brihmag of Tanjore, when suddenly his wife entered his room 
with her ehild of four or five years. The girl was crying and pulling her mother towards her 
by the end of her cloth. | 





Replied the wife: —“Rendy! What elec have Ito doin this house? Daily I get up 


at five in the morning sweep and.clean the house and the utensils, bathe, cook, eat, and 
sleep, Again I get up the next day, and the same routine is repeated. Last evening Umi, the 


daughter of Appavaiyyar, came down here to invite me for her brother's marriage. What a 
fine necklace #i.¢ has ? They say that gold sells very cheap now. How well would our.child 
appear if, instead of standing bare like a palmyra-tree, she had a few ornaments to wear. We 
cannot try for many, for we are not rich. But cae or .two jewels, those most necessary 

At this point the bewildered husband smiled and tried to take op the éhild to play with 
it, But the wife, dragging the girl towards her, continued: “.O Gauri, thus your father 
deceives you, if we begin to speak about ornaments. Do not approach bim." 

But the child said: “ When will you make mea necklace, papa!" 

_ “Soon, my de: girl. Come here.” Then the conversation. changed to other subjects, and 
in a few minates the whole party was reconciled and happy. 

But the Brihmag's mind ever remained raffled. He resolved to improve lis condition in 
the world by some means or other, and the course he thought the easiest was to proceed to 
Biniras. He soon informed his wife of it, and promised to return as speedily as possible with 
loads of mouey and jewels. He also requested her to take special care of the house and their 
danghter Gaurl. The wife assured him that she would take the best care of the family. Our 
hero was easy at: heart, started for the sacred city, and reached it safely. 

He spent two years on the banks of the Ganges, and accepted indiscriminatgly all kinds 
of donations. It’ is considered very objectionable to receive certain gifts, .¢ g-, oil, 
baffaloes, etc.; and owing to this belief the accompanying fee offered for receiving such gifts is 
generally large, os 80 inducement to accept them. Onur hero's object.was tomake money. Who 
would perceive how ++ was made? So he freely accepted them, and wis amnasing a large 
amount of money. In lesa than a couple of years he had made nearly Rs, 5,000, How glad 
will my wife be to receive me with so large an amount, thought our hero, and started on 
his return journey to Tanjore. When he had reached Poona it occurred to him that bis 
wife would all the more be pleased if he bronght her some ready-made jewels instead 
of jingling coins only. So be sent for a goldsmith, and, resorving only the necessary money for 
his journey, gave him all the. rest to be converted into two gold necklaces of a hundred beada in 


each, 

“Your orders will at once be executed, my lord,” said the wily jeweller who had a most 
honest face. Like an obedient and honest servant he received the money, appointed a time for 
the delivery of the necklaces, and on the day before they were due he gave them to our 
hero. There were gold beada one hundred in number in each; the weight was correct, 
and the quality of the gold the same as that of the gold originally purchased for making these 
jewels. 

“ You are the most honest and punctual gol 
of your type tu your art, Unfortunately, | have 
you for your punctuality,” said the Brahman, and t 








dsmith I have ever seen. ‘It is rare to.see one 
riot reserved any money with which to reward 
he goldsmith, after thanking him for the 
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Our hero soon reached Tanjore, and had a happy meeting with his anxious wife and child, 
for had not the long-absent husband returned with two beantifal necklaces of gold? The 
wife and the ohild each took her necklaces, The former went into the house to cook the 
usual meal, and.the latter outside to play, and to show to her neighbours her father's present. 
Sitting before the fire, the wife took the necklace her neck, and weighed it often in her 
hand, and the more she did so,the more she began to suspect that all was not right about it, 
There was o liarm in examining one of the beads, thought she, and she took one off the string. 
She pnt it into the fire, and after a second there was aslight fizz and smoke, and-it began re 
burn like lighted lac. She was horrified: to see that her hoshand had been duped by a wily 
goldsmith, She pitied him, and, after some time, related ina calm way the trick that had 
been played upon him. But the poor Brihman's peace of mind was gone as soon as he came 
to know of the trick, The idea that atl his hard-earned money had been thrown away made 
him mad, and he had: afterwards one fixed: idea in his head, that goldsmiths are never to 
he trusted. 

On the morning of the third day, after the discovery of the trick, he asked hia wife how: 
she had managed to live during his absence in Biniras, Said she:— “I bought a bn finite fron, 
Ponnasari, the goldamith, that lives in the Car Street.’”” 


* What! from: Ponnisiri, the goldsmith !"" 


“Yes, my lord. From its milk I made batter, and from the sale-proceeds of the butter 
and ghi I managed to live very comfortably. She gives us two measures of milk every 
morning and evening.” 

“You poor innocent woman! You Have notexamined it, It is nots true buffalo, It is 


“No, my husband... It gives us milk, and, therefore, it cannot be one mado of lac.” 

“ Therefore, I say, women are fools! What if it gives you milk! It is still made of lnc. 
You are a fool not to see through the tricks of goldsmiths.” 

“No, my lord. It graces upon grass, thereforo it is-not made of Ino.” 

“O my good wife! Yon have no brains to guess at the tricks of goldsmiths, I say it i 
still made of lac. Say uo more.” 

“No, my lord, After it onme to as it has given. us twocalves. How can. it be then a 
buffalo made of lao,"’ 

“You stupid woman. You do not know the tricks of these goldsmiths. In your own 
innocent way you believe the animal to be a living one. No, Whatever you may say, I am 
na cortnin as certain can be that it is still made of lac: Now hold your tongue and gainsay 
me no further P” 

The poor wife could only pity her lord for his state of mind, Tt was impossible for her to: 
convince him by any argament, so much waa the goldsmith’s trick reigning predominant 
m his mind. She went to the backyard, dragged the poor animal into the house, mado 
asmall cut in one of ita eara, and produced the red blood aa evidence that it waa a living 
animal, Her busband, as soon as he saw the blood, broke ont in a most yehement language : 
“Yon foolish woman! Do you still cuntinoe to think that the buffalo of Pounfsiri jis not 
made of lac? What you show me now is blood, you think! Is it not of the colour of Inc, 
and i nct Ponnisari's bafialo » buffalo made of lac? Do you, too, want to deceive me?" 

Several of the best known men of Tanjore came to convince our hero that the buffalo in. 
his house was a living animal, Bat he persisted in hin belief that it was not, and must be 
vor made of lac as long ag it was purchased from Ponnisiri. 


| Mance, 1597.) 
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This is the story told to account for the following well-known verse :— 
“Mngdhe! payopi dugdhe tripam-apy-ainati targnkam Site, 
“Q'Innocent woman, What if it gives na milk, what if it grazes upon gross, what if 
t bring forth calves! You do not know the tricks of goldsmiths. It is for all that a boffalo 





A FOLK ETYMOLOGY OF LAL BEG'S AME. 
the Court of Almighty God where many prophets 
were sitting. Mehtar Ilils coughed, and finding 
no room to spit in, he spat upwards, and his 

d « ined to Almighty God. 





spittle fell 





hard), Mehtar tide begged that some prophet 
might be created in the world to intercede for 
him, and it was ordered that such an one should 
Merey he came into the world, and took to 
sweeping, and passed many daya in the hope of 
forgiveness. 

Ono day the Great Saint (Bard Pir Shih — 
be Gap Pir-i-Dastagir or Bayyid *Addu'l-Qadir 
Jilini, Houriahed 1078 to 1165 A. DJ took 
his coat (ehdid) off and gave it Mclitar Dlids to 
wear. Mohtar lida put it into an earthen pitcher 
(mafked) and intended to wear it at sonte ABC 
ous time. One day the Great Sant naked lim 
why he did not wear the coat, He answered :— 
“My work is to sweep, and it would become 
dirty. I will wear it on some Incky day.” The 
Great Saint said —" Wear it to-day and come to 
me.” He agreed, and went to open the pitcher, but 
it wanshut so fast that he could not open it. He 
came to the Saint and aaid that the pitcher would 
not open. The Saint said:—"Take my name 
and say to the pitcher that the Pir Sdbib calls 
you.” Mehtar Tlie went and did as be waa 
bidden, and putting the pitcher on his bead, 
brought it to the Saint. 

The Saint said:-— “ Nikal .i6, Lil, bég, come 
ont quickly, my boy :" (idi is my dear boy, my 
darling son: béy is quickly), Immediately ont 
of the pitcher a fair man (géré roag bd ddmf) 
wearing lal bg (should be bichh) or réd wluthes. 
‘yl Igl kapré) came out. and the Saint said te 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 








Lal Bag (Lal bég of farmealyd); “this was 
the order of Almighty God that you should 
be the Prophet (Nabé) of the sweepers (mehtarin 
ké), and intercede for them at. the day of judg- 


mont.” Mehtar Tlids took him home, and 


ing him under a fm tree (Asidarachia 
indica) filled his huga (pipe) for lnm (a custom 
of the # m to the present day towards 


| their religious teachers) and worshipped him. 


Lal Bég became at once invisible, and Mehtar 
Iliis went to the Great Saint and told the story. 


‘The Great Saint said that LAl Beg had disap- 


peared because he did not approve of ita religion. 
“ However, worship him and he will intercede for 
you,” He then ordered Mehtar Tliis to do 
penance, and said :—"' In the first age the gaafnat 
(vessels worshipped to represent Lal Bég) will be 
golden; in the second, it will be silver; in the 
third, copper; in the fourth, earthern.” Thia is 
why the Mchtars now worship vessels of earth, 
and believe in their prophet. 
BR. C. Temete in P. N. and @. 182: 





PANJABI NICKNAMES. 

Is the Pafijabi some nicknames are, as in 
Engiand, connected with some event m the 
viclim'’a carcer, —@. 74 low caste empNoye, jl 
Ihtiwar or drawer of water, named, say, Lal 
Singh, rose to greatness, passing over the heads 
of men of good caste, and was immediately 
dubbed by his less fortunate comrades Jal-khich 
Singh or Water-drawing Singh, and unkind 
references to the discarded implements of bis 
profession were covertly made. Again, a Euro- 
pean officer who gave a down-trodden county 
‘aman (peace, happiness, prosperity) was honorifi- 


| eally nicknamed Taran Séhib, or Mr. Rescuer 


from drowning. The title of Dhiri-wild, or the 
man with the beard, resulted from a weakness 
that a late ruler of the Paijib bad for allowing 
persons with fine beards Ha. Sor Re. 10a month 
for curds, combsand other toilet articles. A vurn, 
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so unfortunate as to bear the name of Dharm 


Singh, or the religious one, was, of course, called | 


GURU GUGA AS A BNAKE-GOD. 
(§§ 377, 378, Tbbeteon'’s Karnd!l Settlement 


Papt Singh, or the sinful one, the epportunity for | Renort,) In § 378 it is noted that Gagh “is sup- 


u joke being teo good to be lost. A .consequen- 
Saad S-esiks aoSk len cain Pérd or the turkey, 
but this last is universal. Compare the use of 
the words Bubbly Jock in Scotland. 


lonce came across on odd case. ‘One Dasin- 
ahi, known .as Trdmpji, was not -known by his | 
real name to the lawberddr (heuadman) of his 
own village, who had known him.all his life. 
Dasindhi waa a Ranghar ; therefore his grand- 
father had been in a native cavalry regiment, and | 
therefore a trumpet-major. The progression is 
easy enough. Trimpji is an obvious and easy 
corruption of the name of the English rank. 


M. Mipvetr in.P..N. and Q. 1883. 


No. 1, — Korava, 


As soon asa child is born to the mother —for | 
the mother is the most distinctive factor.in 
Malabar fanedd or family, those who wait outside 
her room in expectation of the joyous event (chiefly 
the mnid-servante and Indy-visitors) raise a 
korava, which is a shrill vocal note peculiar 
to the women of Malabar. It is produced by 
the slow expulsion of air through rounded lips, 
between which the tongue assumes a rapid to and 
fro motion, the chamber of resonance being formed 
by the mouth and a amall portion of air almost 
pent up before the lips by all the fingers of the 
right hand similarly rounded. 

In the grearter portion of the country and 
among the generality of the Mulayilfs, the korava 
serves the purpose of a general notice by the 
people of the house to their neighbours as to the 
recent addition tothe fumily. In some places, 
as in Trivandram and South Travancore, the 
korava has become the index of the birth ofa 
ehild, boy or girl; but elsewhere, it is a special 
note of joy, struck only at the birth of a boy. 


At the same time, to supplement, os it were, 
the notice given by the korara, a male momber 
of the house or an old dependent of the family 
goes into the southern or western yard of the 
house, and taps the earth forcibly, three or four 
times, with the flat portion of the woody cocoanut 


lenf called in the vernacular mdddl. This custom, | 


which certainly must bave admirably served its 
purpose according to the notions of the primitive 
Malayali, 1s still with scrupulous religious caro 
preserved in almost all the Malabar tarwifds. 


-K. Paramv Puiutat. 


| posed.to be the greatest of the 
| seems usual (Puniversal) near Lidw4 in the 





"th 


Ambdli district, for the mart (shrine) of Gagi 
Pir to have close to it to right and left two 
shrinelets, that to the right being dedicated to 
Nér Singh! and that to the left to Gorakhnath. 
The following explanation was given to me by 
the Jat lambardar (beadman) of Chalaundl, in 


Packie ne-toesssernadtenet veteiroanspetene, 0 





| to belong t0 ait Singh and Bho I 


i 
é 





iaiitie? ‘He held in his es er tae 


(bhdld), explained to be a mark of dignity, and 


over his head the heads of two makes met, one 
being coiled round the bhdld. The people said 
that if a man got bitten by a snake he would 
think he bad neglected Gigi. Both Hindi and 
Musalmin Jégis take the offerings made to Giga. 
They carry about his chhorf (a atandard covered 
with peneock’s feathers) in Bhidin (Augnat-Sept- 
ember) from house to house; but give some 
small ahare of the collections to the Chihpis 
(acuvengersa). 
J. M. Dovise in P. N, and @. 1858. 





THE RED-HAND STAMP3 AT TILOKPUR 
TEMPLE. 
At the temple of Balasnundari Dévi at Tilok- 
por, near Nabhan, the priesta stampa red-Land on 


the left breast of the coat of a pilgrim who visite 


the temple for the first time to shew that he has, 
as it were, paid for his footing. If the pilgrim 
again visits the temple and can shew the stamp 
he pays only four annas na bia fee to the pricata- 
What is the meaning and origin of this? 

R. 0. Tempe.in P.N. and Q. 1883. 





a [Nar Singh or Ankr Singh now stasds for Narasiile, 
the man-lion avafir of Vishnu. Legends relate that 
Gigh left Bigay in Rajphtink to go after his twin 
half-brothers Arjan and Sarjan, who had inslted him, 
in Fpite of his mother's protest. — Ep.] 







EXTRACTS FROM OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE SELUNGS 
ga OF THE MERGUI ARCHIPELAGO. 
| fe Paes: +> ‘BY E. 0, TEMPLE. 
GOOD deal of the information contained in the following extracts of correspondence 





aka 
ir 


\ = regardin cangs-of the Merg i Archipelago is to be found in Dr, John Anderson's 
little work under that title, poblished in 1890, The information now given will, however, aup- 
in Dr. book, and will afford students an opportunity of checking the 

and others with those of the officials, who have for years been respon- 


nd guardianship of this remote people. 





ae F.Su. Superintendent, Tadian Maseum, Calentia, tothe 





Chigf Commtssioner, British Burma — 9th May 1882. 


As you expressed a wish that I shoald put down in writing my impressions regarding the 
condition of the Salones in the sland of Padaw and in the Done group, I now do a0 with 


pleasure. Aa ri 
In Padaw, or King’s Island, I purposely visited a comparatively recent settlement of these 


people, at a place called Yaymyitkyee, on the western side of the island, opposite the southern 
extremity of Mainggyee Island. I reached this village (Yaymyitkyee), starting from the village 
of Kabaing on the south-western shore of Padawaw, by a tolerably good path that pasecs 

larings inthe neighbourhood of Kabaing, and then penetrates the primeval 





first through clearings | 
forest, which is tolerably free of andergrowth. Only one ridge of hills is croseed, and, as itis 


of no great height, the road is not a fatiguing one, A few Karens are located ot Yaymyitkyee, 
and this path lias been made by them «and the people ef Kabsing in their intercourse with 

Yuymyitkyee lies'on the lower portion of the western aspect of the slope of the ridge, and 
ia situated at some distance from the sen, from which it is reached by a long ereck that dries up 
in its higher part at low-water. 

A Karen acted as my guide across the island, and 
same race, Knowing the timid nature of ihe Ealones, I had taken the precaution to acquaint 
them beforehand of my jotended visit, so that on my arrival I found them all present, although, 
when they enw me approach, they had threatened to decamp. 

Their houses I found collected in two gronps on the centre of an extensive clearing, through 
which ran a stall moontain rivulet, The majority of the trees had been cut down, but the 
bare gaunt stems of many maguificent. trees still stood leafless and charred, attesting to the 
destructive character of the fire by which the foliage and the branches of the felled trees had 
been burned, and the ground bad thus been partially opened out for the cultivation of padiy. 
The first group of houses stood about a hundred yards apart from the other. It consisted of 
foor emall houses, built after the model of Burmese dwellings, and occupied by the headman 
and his three sons-in-law. The second group nambered eight miserably small hovels, erected 
on rickety platforms raised about three feet from the ground, and measuring 12 feet by 9 feet 
in dimensions. The platforms. were made of a Tew cross-sticks, with bark laid loosely over 
them, and the little hovels built on them were open on all sides except one, which was rudely 
closed with bark stripped. from the fallen trees, and they were certainly the smallest and most 
squalid dwellings I have ever seen. A little paddy was stored in huts close at hand, walled in 
with mats and raised a few inches above the ground, The household goods of the inhabitants 
of these houses consisted of mats for sleeping on, mat pillows stuffed with the cotton of Bombasz 
Malabarieum, a few earthen pots, course China bowls, and water vessels made of a gourd and 


slung in an open network of ratan. 


my porters, four in number, were of the 
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The headman, his wife, aud youngest daughter were dressed in Burmese fashion; bat the 
clothing of the remainder of the adults was restricted to n cloth tied across the hips and 
doubled up between their legs, the rest of the body being nude, this costume being common te 
the men and women alike. Everything abont these people was indicative of the greatest 
poverty, and as the rice, gourds, and yams which they succeed in raising ate insafficient for 
their wants, they eke ont a subsistence on wiki edible roots, and also on fish ‘and shell-fish 
procured in the adjoining creek or on the neighbouring coast, | 


The ocenpations of the men are felling the forests, cultivating and reaping the paddy, — 
gathering honey and waz, spearing fish and collecting shell-fish in the creek aul on the shores; — 
but in mueh of this they are assisted by the women, who alec, a8 is common to all the Salones, 
devote a considerable portion of their time to the manufacture of mats, These mats, alone 
with the honey and wax, are readily disposed of by barter to the traders who visit the western 
shores of the island daring the north-east monsoon, 


The Salones at Yaymyitkyee, with one exception, came originally from Done, that is, frors 
the large group of islands immediately to the west of King’s Island, and of whieh the largest. 
are Elphinstone, Grant, and Ross Islands. The exception was the nephew, and at the same 
time son-in-law, of the headman, who was a Salone of Tavoy island, very fnir and remarkably 
like a Burman, All the members of this colony were more or less related to one another, aud 
all claimed to have relatives in the Dove group of islands. bs 


These northern Salones of the Archipelago are known to themselves as Kathay Salones.. 


On being qnestioned as to what had indaced him to settle on King’s Island, the headman 
gave.as his reasons the hardships and privations whieh lid tobe endured in moving from 
place to place amongst the islands in search of food, the uncertainty of food-supplies, and the — 
absence of permanent dwellings, He bad been induced to take the step by the represente- 
tions of the Karens at Yaymyitkyee, with whom he had met on his visit to King’s Island 
in seareh of honey and wax, and who had pointed out to him how much more comfortable 
he would be, werv he to forsake the nenal migratory life of a Salone.and become a cultivator 
ofthe land, He had, so far, been satistied with the result, althongh the difficulties which ho 
had at first to encounter were very great, as he had originally settled only with bis sons-in-law, 
The second and more squalid group of honses was occtipied by fresh settlement of Salones 
related to him, and who bad been led by his little measure of snocesa to follow his example, 


The great poverty of this people was due, according to him, to the fact that they were 
new-comers and had yet to make their way. They had been ouly one year in the clearing. 








From Padaw, or King’s Island, I visited the Done group, where I found the Salones in 
their normal condition as a sea-people, spending the greater part of their lives in their boats 
along with their children and dogs, and only betaking themselves to nm short aojonrn on land 
during the stormy weather of the sonth-weat monsoon, when they erect on the sandy shores 
huts of much tho same character as those of the second group at Yaymyitkyve. 


The employments of these people consist of visiting tho most westerly islands of the 
Archipelago during the first two or three months of the north-enst monsoon, where they collect 
Léche-e-mer and the large Turbo warmaratus, the animal of which is extracted from the shell 
and dried in the sun. 


During the remainder of this monsoon they generally frequent their own group of islands, 
an oceustonal boat cnly visiting the western groups. Among their own islands, their chief 
occapations are spearing the large fish known to them as caoo, collecting ééchede-mer, 
occasionally a few pearls, and a little black coral, After the south-west monsoon has sot in, 
they devote themselves chiefly to collecting honey and wax in the forest, and bunting pigs, 
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Daring the north-east monsoon they are generally visited by traders, with whom they 
barter their mats, dry cae, honey and wax, pearls, and other objects, for rice and shawshoo, 
and o very little cloth. Thad the opportunity, while I was at anchor for about fiftean ilaya in 
the great bay on the south-eastern side of Elpinstone Island (Peeleh of the Salones), to have 
about me thirty-five fine boats of these people, with their respective healmen aud heaidman- 
in-chief (Hama). The Salones,as has been already said and as ia well knowa, live for one-half 
of the year in their boats. A bout aaually contains a family, bat [have observed as many as 
five adults, besides children and dogs, living in one boat. A boat is generally 20 to 24 feet 
in length. All the household operations are carried on in the boat during the period it is 
tenanted, and as they mover appear to clean them out, the steoch emitted from decaying 
food and-other substances is intolerable to any one but a Salone. I have already alluded to 
their temporary land-dwellings, bat these have an advantage * over the boats in the way of 
cleanliness, as they are annually rebuilt, 

Thad a good deal of conversation (through my interpreter) with the headmen, more, 
especially with Hama, who told me that the Salones of his group (Done) would be very glad to 
settle on land and caltivate, provided they were assared of protection and would not be taxed 
for the land until they had a fair retarn for their labour of clearing and establishing caltivation, 
which, however, would be a question of some years. Without protection of some kind it 
would be impossible for them to settle, aa he informed me, on some previous attempts 
of this kind, their reaped crops ot paddy and the fraits of the dooriaw aud other trees 
were stolen by the people from the mainland, traders and others: so much so that a doorian 
garden in the above bay belonging to him for some time had ultimately to be abandoned, and 
hardly a trace of it now remained. He also complained to me of the unsafety to which the 
resulta of their fishing of the caop wore exposed ; and { had an instance of this feeling, as some 
boats which were lato in arciving at Pooleh refased to remain with mo beyond a day or two, as 
they were afraid that the caso which they had lft behind oa the rocks to dry in the sun would 
be stolen in their abseace, which, ther gaid, was not an anfrequent oocarrence, But these poor 
people are snbjected to a greater evil thaa any of these in the rapacity and unscrapalousness of 
the tradera who barter with them. It ia the policy of these mon always to lead the Salones to 
believe that they are in their debt and so to have them in their power ; and these trading boats 
on their retara visits compel the Salones to. accompany them to collect biche-d:-mer and to 
spéar fish to satisfy their demands, they paying them in rice moasared in baskets far below the 
recognised meagares in use at Mergui, and even neighbouring villages. While I was in Peeleh 
I had the greatest difficulty in persuading the first ten to fifteen boats, which came tosee me, to 
remain, 03 news had arrived that a noted Chinese free-baoting trader from Mergui had appeared 
amongat their istands, ‘They had the greatest dread of this man, because he compelled them to 
work for him, anid paid them nothing except in dribleta of rice. It must bo remembered that 
these peoplo, as they are precluded cnltivating, are almost entirely dependent on the traders for 
rice, as they very seldom master courage to go to Mergui. 

I have boen also informed that these tradora sometimes even go tho leagth of committing 
serions assaults upon these unoffending people, aud, I bolieva, some of them have been tried 
and prosecuted at the Courts of Morgai for so doing; bat Tam told that the paniahments, 
having been pecuniary, can he well borae, considering the profits they make out of their 
trading with the Salones, and are therefore not deterrent. Tt was alao brought nO. my MOS 
that some of these nnscrupolons men even resort to the nefarions practice of drugying the 
ehamehoo, which they barter with these people, in order to reduce them to = state in which 
they can do with their property mach ns they please. Of course, [only rapeat what [hare 
heard, but I think it desirable to put this ‘nformation on record. While Iwas at Peeloh and 
the Salones aroand me, the bay was visited by two Chinese trading bonta, ore of which came 
provided with large quantities of shamehoo, which the Salones, having once tasted, did not 


cease bartering for until the whole supply was finished ; and it was a painful sight to see these 
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simple people so debauched for the time being as to be oblivious to their own and their families 
pressing necessity for rice. When I arrived in the bay many of their boats had no rice and 
they lad been redaced entirely to live on fish and shell-fish, and the younger children, in some 
instances, were erying for hunger, as their parents had no rics to give them. uF 

The islands produce some valuable timber trees, and from the configuration of the islands, 
and the way their steep slopes approach the sea, the trees are easily accessible and the timber 
conld be floated with little difficulty. Lat first thought that perhaps the tides might present 
sume obstacle to the floating of the timber to the mainland, but ;this anticipated diMeulty does 
not appear to exist, because a Salone boat manned by some men and women arrited at Merguis 
while | was there, with « derelict raft of timber from the island of Domel, having thus come 
throngh a part of the Archipelago noted for the strength of its currents, The learning of the 
direction of the currents is ouly « matter of observation, and their course being known, instead 
of being o hindrance, would aid the trancit of timber, Anyhow, the fact exists that this 
comparatively small boat, in rather stormy weather, towed » number of large logs of teak into 
the harbour of Mergui, | | 

From the Commissioner of the Tenasserim Division, to the Secretary to the —* 
Chief Commiunioner, British Burma— 2)e¢ Juve 1832,. 5 a 

It may perhaps not be ont of place if I record auch little information as I have been 

able to collect regarding the Saloues aud the general impression conveyed to my mind by 
Dr, Anderson's memorandam. 1 have always taken an interest in the curious race in question, 
though I have never beon able to visit them at their homes. When 1 firat visited Mergui, now 
over 10 years ayo, I believe anch a circumstance as a Salone visiting the place was extremely 
rare, if it ever occurred, Some six years later I found that they did occasionally come thore, 
and during the last two years I cannot call to mind any occasion, on which I have been there; 
when I have not seen gome of them. ‘There are a few Chinese traders who seem to be on very 
good terms with them, as parties of them every now. and then como to their houses; and on my 
last visit to Mergui I waa particularly strock by meeting a party dressed out in a sort of 
Burmese costume, and evidently prond of their newly-acquired garments, 

Now, there may be, and probably is, some foundation for most of fle statements made to 
Dr, Anderson ; but, I think, from the above facts, it can hardly by doubted that the Salones are 
not, as orale, oppressed and ground down by tlie tyranny of traders or others, for if that were 
s0, & race so sly and suspicions, as they have always shown themselves, would more and more 
avoid the haunts of men, and seclade themselves in the islands, whereas, as a fact, they are 
apparently, from their own choice at least, beginning to emerge from that seclusion and to have 
intercourse with otber places and people. With regard to the allegations that they are 
precluded from cultivation, I must say it sounds very like similar stories I havo heard from 
Karens and other savages in excuse for their not doing that which they really were too indolent 
todo, Itis extremely probable that here and there some garden or granary may have been 
robbed by passing traders, just as gardens are frequently robbed by boatmen on the banka of all 
our large rivers; but it is difficult to believe that such depredationy have been carried to ench 
an extent ns to prevent the Salones from enltivating anything, if they really wished to do £0, OF 
that they could not find in the Archipelago some spot suitable for the purpose, and seldom, if 
ever, visited by traders, 

I fear that it is but too probable that the Salones are frequently imposed npon in various 
ways, and that spirits, drugged or not, are frequently introduced amongst them by unscrupulors 
persons; but from these evils, as also from the petty thefts complained of, it will be extrem : 
difficult to afford. them adequate protection, until they change their habits of life, and until 
there are better means of communicating with them available hy the District authorities than 
now exist. 
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s Commissioner of the Tenasserim Division, to the Secretary to the 
Chief Commissioner, British Burma — 13th July 1882. | 

T have the honour to forward herewith, for the information of the Chief Commissioner, 
a Report, dated the 2ist altimo, from the Deputy Commissioner, Mergui, on the subject of the 
Salones, together with its annexures in original. 

From Mr. Menuies’ Report, dated the 20th Jane 1860, it would appear that at that period 

alones frequented “Mergm to a mach greater extent than was subsequently the case, 30 far 

formation goes; but why this should have been go it is difficult to understa nd. 











IV. 


From the Depuly Commissioner, Mergui, to the Commissioner of Tenasserim — 
dated 21st June 1882. 

The facts related by Dr. Anderson, taken generally, are, no doubt, correct, but they have 
already been, from time to time, brought to the notice of Government by my predecessors in 
office for the Inst twenty years, and several philanthropic attempts have been made, both by 
Government and Missionaries, to ameliorate their condition without success. 

The following letters, written 20 years ago, of which I enclose copies, give the result of 
earefnl and interesting enquiries then made by the different officers in charge of this district, 
and give a very complete and comprehensive account of the race :— 

‘Q)y Dated the Mth Angust 1657, from Colonel Ryan, Deputy Commissioner, giving 
‘extracts of'a Sketch of the Salones by Dr. Helfer. 

(2) Dated the 11th May 1858, by Captain Stevengon, Deputy Commissioner. 

(3) Dated the 20th June 1869, by H. C. Menzies, Doputy Commissioner, a full and very 
graphic account and most interesting, from the perusal of which it will be seen 
that every endeavour has been made to improve their situation, bat in vain, Thoy 
were freed from taxation, and a paid headman was appointed to report all cases of 
crimes, but from Mr. Menzies’ Report it will be seen that he was the head of only 
one group, and inclined to be jenlour of other more numerous or powerful factions 
than his own; he drew his psy, but never made a single report of crime, aud 
consequently the pay was subsequently withdrawn. 


Missionaries settled amongst them, and tried to get them to settle down, but to no 


purpose. 
As to the statement reported to Dr. 






Anderson by his interpreter, “ that Hama, the 


headman of the Done or Elphinstone group, would be vers glad to settle on land and cultivate, 
provided they were assured of protection and would not be taxed for the land for sone years, 
until they had some return for their labour of clearing, etc.,” this is certainly opposed to all the 
information we have hitherto gained, whether from Government officers or from Missionaries, 
and also to my own experiences. 

Dr. Helfer states: —“* These boats 
Salones; to it he entrusts hia life an 
island to island ; a troe ichthyophngist, to Ww 
neglects so much that he does not entrust to her 
“Mr, Kincaid, an American Missionary, who visited these 
fpoor, having n° houses, no gardens, no cultivated 


, not longer than 20 feet, are the true homea of the 
d property; in it he wanders during his lifetime from 
hom the Earth has no charm, and whom he 
s single grain of rice,” 


Captain Stevenson writes :— 
people in 1838, says the Salones are very 
fields, nor any domestic animals but dogs.” 
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I myself bave repeatedly asked them to come and settle permanently near to Mergui, 
where we could give them ample protection and where there is abundance of rich and fertile 
soil only waiting for the hand of man to be cultivated ; they have invariably one and all replied 
that they conld not, as they would not be happy if tied down to one place, Even when visiting 
St. Mathew's Harbour with the Chief Commissioner in the ‘' Enterprise,” in March 1880, we * 
found a Salone who could talk‘Burmese, who said he was the son of the former paid headman, 
and had visited what he was pleased to call the great city, alluding to Mergui. I asked him 
why be did not return and stay at Mergui, and only received the same stereotyped reply, 
“ Matha, I should be unhappy ; "so that the statement made by Dr, Anderson to the effect “it 
must be remembered that these people, as they are precluded en|tivating, sre almost entiroly 
dependent on the traders for rice, as they seldom muster cournge to go to Mergui,” is scarcely 
accurate. If they are precluded from cultivation, it is by their own wish and pleasure, and not 
from any obstacles in their way, for every endeavour has been made to induce them to do so, 
but in rain, 


Dr. Anderson seoms to think that the absence of rice is a great hardship, and that it must 
be the mainstay of life, for he says: — “When I arrived in the Bay many of their bonis had 
no rice, and they had been rednced entirely to live on fish, shell-fish, and the younger 
children were crying for honger,as their parents had no rice to give them.” To any one 
coming from India, no doubt, the absence of rice would imply the absence of the greatest 
necessity of life, bat, from all I have read, heard, and seen of these people, riee is a Inxory, 
and not a necessity. Fish, combined with yams, and the numerous kinds of wild potato, are 
their ordinary diet ; all are starchy substances, and quite as capable of supporting life as rice 
and itis the fact of the abundance of these kinds of tabers found growing wild among the 
islands that has enabled them to survive generation after generation, their condition being 
neither better nor worse than at the beginning. | 

To the above general rale of absence of cultivation on the part of the Saloncs, there has 
been only one exception at the village of Yaymyitgyee, situated on a creek on the north-west 
side of King’s Island, alluded to by Dr. Anderson. It was originally a Karen settlement, 
merely a group of 10 houses, on the banks of a small aiream, Their cattle ( buffaloes ) seem 
to have thriven more than their mastors, for they have over 100 buffaloes, They plough and 
cultivate paddy and also fowngya. Some years ago a party of Ealones from the Elphinsicne 
group, coming in to winter for the rains on the larger islands nearer to the mainland, entered 
this creek and squatted near to the Karens, who, being a quiet and peaceful race, very different 
to the self-secking rapacious Chiparien, appear to have struck up a kind of fr enceship with 
them, resulting in that party of Salones ever after remaining there, and enltivating /owngya 
after the manner of the Karens themselves, and there they are to the present day, and will, 
I bope, induce others to follow their example; bht the settlement was commenced over 
2) years ago (vide Captain Stevenson's Report, dated May, 1858), and had they been robbed 
of paddy and doorians, os mentioned by Dr. Anderson, it is not likely that they would have 
remained. Their rice and fruit left in their boats, whilst they go into the forest to search 
for honey and yams, may often, no doubt, be carried off by any passing boat, but I have 

no grounds of believing that their settlement has ever been robbed of its prodace, for it is 
- probable that the Karens who live in the same settlement would have reported the matter, 
if they, the Salones, did not, 


On receipt of your letter I sent for ono Myat Sein, a man who has been sailing about these 
islands all his life, and who was formerly my Serang, and used to pilot me about the islands, 
and whom I sent to Dr. Anderson to accompany him as steersman for his hont.and who Was 
with him on his visit to Yaymyitgyee. He ShYS the Saloues are often plundered and swin- 
dled by Malays and Chinese, the former being more feared than the latter, but that he never 
heard that their settlement had ever been robbed; that there are no “ dorian" trees in the Uslone 
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fonngyan; the Karens have some, but not the Salones; in fact, “dorian™ trees bear fruit only in 
the mins, » time when the Chineso do not visit the islands, so that I think the story, ns it 
passed throngh the hands of the interpreter, may probably have been somewhat added to. 

Mynat Sein tells mo that the party of Salones at this settlement of Yaymyitgyee con- 
sists of 10 houses and about 40 persons ; thatthe headman, by name Shway Doke, was formerly 
one of the paid headmen, and can speak Burmese well, so that it would be natural to infer 
that he wonld be well aware of our good intentions, and would have come in for protection and 
redress if he needed it. Myst Sein further tells me that they expect another five boats or 
families to come in this year from Elphinstone Island and join them in the permanent 
settlement, 

I think I may, therefore, any from the above that thongh we have abundant grounds 
of knowing that the Salones are no doubt subject to mach extortion and swindling at the hands 
of Malays and Chinese, there is nothing to show that the only one settlement they have as yet 
rande has been in any way harassed, ill-treated, or interfered with ; in fact, from the settloment 
heing still in existence, and from the increment expected to join them this year, there is every 
reason to believe to the contrary. = 

As regards the traders who visit the Salones, knowing their groat skill in spearing fish and 
diving for shells, no doubt, often do, as it were, hang on their skirts, and take their fish in 
exchange for rice at very unfair rates; how far the exchange is conducted by fair barter, how 
fur. by trickery or force, it would be difficult to say; but as long os they will wander about in 
distant and ont-of-the-wny places, it is quite impossible to prevent this sort of thing being 
carried on. : 

As regards dragging the liquor supplied to the Salones, this may have been done in old 
times once or twice, but there is no reason to believe it to bea common practice. The effect of 
ordinary country-spirit should, I think, be quite sufficiently powerful to render resort to other 
drugs unnecessary, Furthermore, the Salones are so mild and timid that they free! rive op 
everything without resistance, so that neither force nor dragging should, I think, be required 
to he resorted to. 

Wo now come to the last hoad of the Report, regarding the prevalence of illicit sale of spirits 
by unlicensed traders, To prevent illicit distilling and sale in tho islands, a license has always 
been granted for the siipply of spirits to the fishermen, in the hope that the former would keep 
down all other secret manafactare, But, considering the enormous number of islands, several 
over 100 miles in circumference, covered with dense jungles, the numerous creeks, bays, and 
channels of which in every direction give every facility for illicit mannfacture, to properly 
cheek this an enormous cordon of boats would be required, and the result would be totally 
inadequate to the cost. 

The reports attached by mn will show that the snbject has by no means been neglected, 
but has from time to time been studied with mach attention and inturvst by each snceeeding 
officer in charge of the district, and the only obstacle to carrying out their humanitarian views 
has always been the question of expense. 

(To be continued.) 
NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 
ny J. M. CAMPBELL, GLE., LGs, 
(Continued from p. 14) 
Sholls, — In India, spirits faar shalls, especially the shells called dhavdui cowries,™ that js, 
the cowries of Bhavint, the wife of Siva. Indian spirits are also mach af raaidd of the eoncli-s lie [| 
or drakhe of Vishnu. In the Bombay Kookan, the belicf in the spirit-soaring virtue of the 
none cn 8 Buccitom widalwm, 
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conch is so strong that, whens person is porstnend by an evil spirit, Brabmaps, fill a conch with: 
water, wave it above the éd@ligrém stone of Vishnu, and sprinkle the water over the possessed, — 
when the spirit fies.“ In North India, to cure a buro, cowries are’ strung over the burned — 
place4 The North Indian and East Gujarit, Vanjirns adorn their women’s head-padas, their 
money-bags, and the head-stalls and saddle-cloths of their bullocks with a close embroidery “of 
cowry shells.“ The Aridhis, n class of Bhavdul beggars in the Dekhan, wear o garland. of 
cowry shells .like a sacred thread, a shell necklace, and shells in the hair and round the arms 
and wrists.47 In Poona, Bldiés, devotees aud beggars of Bhavani, are covered from head to, 
foot with cowry shells, The Poona Rials blow a conch-shell in front of the corpse, and pour | 
water inte the mouth of the dead from a conch-shell.” The Bafigars, a class of Poona spice r 
sellers, before a marriage, carry a conch-shell to the temple, bring it home, set it among the 
family gods, and call it their déewd or guardian.” In front of a Bahgar funeral a priest walks, 
blowing a conch-shell." Among the Poona Velilis,a Tamil class of Vaisyas, when @ man dies 
the chief mourners go toa well to draw water tobathe. Before them walks a Jafgam or priest, 
blowing | a conch-shell,® The Dekhan Muri, the bride of the god Khandoba,in the mar- | 
riage ceromony, wears a necklace of nine cowry shells. The initiation of the Gondhalis or 
Hhapsodists consists in putting on s cowry-necklnco.4 After n death the Ahmadnagar Cham - 
bhars call a Jaigam to blow a conch over the yrave,* and at an Ahmadnagar Lingayat Burud's | 
wedding a Joigam blows a conch while a Brihman repents verses.” The Khbandésh Vaijarla 2 
throw cowry shells and onions at the priest after a marringe,*? The Dharwar Lavinis, or puck- 
bullock owners, tie cowry shells round their head-dress. The Disaros, a class of Bengal 
beggars, move abont with a gong and a conch-shell resting on the right shoulder. When a. 
liisarn dies, a conch-shell and discus are tied to his arm and taken off when he is: buried, 
The Rinls of Sholipur blow a conch-shell in front of the dead The Halvakkl Vakkals of 
North Kannra foed the dying with « shell spoon." 


The Korava, or Korachar, women of Mysore wear Rabies of bts and shells falling over 
the bosom. The Marin Gonds wear a girdle of cowries ;* the Domanos, or priests of the 
Mathers, like the women of the early Coylon tribe of Veddalis,™ have strings of cowries fastened 
to thei necks,“ and the Gonds wave cowries and copper coins at their weddings,@ Shell 
ornaments, especially conch-armlets, are much worn in Bengal? Cowry-shells are used 
hy Southern Maritha Bralimans in divining and by the Kanuja diviner or wild astrologer of 
Coorg as dice. The Marntan or Kaladi, the priest or diviner of the aslave-caste Malabar 
Poliars, finds out by arranging cowry shells to what spirit prayers should be offered. In a 
cairn, opened teu miles south-east of Haidarabad in 1867, turbine/lus pyrem shella and a 





4 To support of this practice the Brilimana quote i— 
“qua wr ard art eearaie | 
sineed Hylan waarat aTaF 


If a conch filled with water is waved over Kivava, that is, the Mlagrdma stone, aod the water ia , 
ale mi a . sprinkled orer 
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neoklnce of shells were found. The saith or conch is the product of Ceylon. The people 
of Ceylon and of India saw cireles of the #eAA into armlets and toe-rings.™ Armlets of 
conch circles meed to be mach worn by Gujarit Hindos, They were made in Junigadh in 
Kathiawar, bat the manufacture has beon almost entirely destroyed by the competition of 
‘The Chinese hold cockle-shells sacred, and wear beads and necklaces of rolufe monilis.™ 
A blast on a conch trampet is the signal for the opening of a military review in Chinn.™ 
Tho conch is blown in Japanese processions? and in Melanesia to scare spirits.™* ‘Tho chief 








represen aati pot the Hervey Islanders’ god, Kongo, is a conch-shell.7? Most of the ornaments 
worn by the 






Motus are shells ground or bored by a rude (rill. The Motas have no rogular 
marriage ceremony. Ton white shell armlets, two shell necklaces, an axe, and a pig are given 
by the bridegroom to the bride's father, and he takes his wife home. A sivell is a favourite 
brow ornament among the Meketo and Mahenge East Africans, and it is a charm and 
neck oruament among the Ugogo negroes! In West Africa, the women of Guinea wear 
bracelots of cowry or porcelain shells. The Gold Coast negroes wore bags of shells as 
fetishes. Holttentot women wear ostrich-shel! girdles and cowries in their hair.“ Shells are 
hung in tents in Nabia.* In 1824, the foot-soldiers of the Central African Bournoese wore 
round the loing a tanned skin strong with coarse shells,4 In South Africa, Dr, Livingstone 
was presented with a conical shell to hang roand his neck.” Staniey™ mentions men in Kast 
Africa wearing shells above the elbow and a shell circle roond the head. A shell and a string 
of beads were given to Dr. Livingstono by a South African tribe to avert his anger.” By the 
Congo people new shells are called God's people. Cowries are profusely used in their head- 
dcess by Sonth Central African women.*t Among some tribes of South Contral Africa, women 
wear a sholl ina hole in the npper lip? The people of the [sland of Thana employ the shell of 
volute cpiscopalie nas hatchet, fixing it in a handle. The people of the Arru Islands, west of 
New Guinea, uso armlets of white shells. The Papuans of New Guinea place o shell in the 
middle of their girdle.®* They also wear shells, fish-boue armlets, copper or silver wire, bands of 
plaited rattan, and pendanus leaves.” Now Zealanders wear head, neck and waist ornaments 
of shella, and, like the people of the Now Hebrides and many other Easterns, they use the 
murez trifonis aaa military horn2’ The New Mexican Indians wear ornaments made of shells.4 
North American Indians use the venus mercenarta as money." Sea shells were popular 
charms among the Indians of the North American Coast.’ The women of the Antilles, in the 
West ludies, clashed armlets and anklets of shell when they danced before their godds,' 
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In Europe, red pigment and pierced seashells have been found in the Dordogne Caves in 
the south of France? In the Bologua Museam shells are shewn among the contents of 
Etravian aud later Umbrian tombs? The Romans kept their salt and perfomes in cookie 
shiclls.4 In thw north of Scotlaud, before the introduction of Christianity, warriovs drank outof | 
shells, a practice which continues in the use of horn or silver drinking cups still called shells.® The 
shell was one of the carlier ornaments which the Cliristians continued to regard as wat shipfal. 
The shell continued a favourite emblem and ornament," and was carved ou tombs, sometines 
with the addition of wings? In the Middle Ages, pilgrims to the shrine of St. James, at Com- 
postella in Spain, and also pilgrims, after their retarn from the Holy Land, wore a scallop on 
their list or coat.? The women of the Levant still deck their hair with porcelains, that is, with " 
cowrios? In Guernsey, the shells of the edible sea-enr'® are plastered on howse walls as a” 
ornament.'! European gypsies hold the cowry ssered, and hang cowries round their donkeys’ 
uceks to ward off evil inflactces.!? Among the Torks, as among the ancient Greeks, _ the cowry wr Ty 
1s u potent charm against fascination. pod, Foe 
The worship of the shell ag a guardian, a goardian body, or a guardian home score ore . 
on the early use of slcll-tish as a leading article of food. In addition to the guardian inflnence 





of the shell-fish as food and as medicine was the value of the pounded shell as an absorbent.!4 | 


These grounds of worship may have been strengthened by the shining in the dark of the oy stor 
aud of one of the suaila (Aelte tauthing).™ Finally, as shewn by their . omtil ‘ names the | 
shapes of several shells identifies them ns specially tempting guardian shrines. | ) 
Spirits. — Spirit, or Spirits, was originally applied to tho air, steam, or breath of — 
certain hoated substances, In common use tho term is limited to the condonsed steam _ 
or breath of fermented liquors, The limiting of the term spirit or spirits to intoxicating 
spirits or alcohol may be partly due to the commonness and familiarity of intoxicating spirits 
compared with the other varieties of spirit which are known chiefly to the chemist. ‘This 
explanation may to some extent be accepted. At the samo time, apart from its special com- 
monness, the properties of alcohol are in“agreement with its monopoly of the term spirit or 
spirits. Its guardinn-offect in dispelling sivilness or bad apirita, ita fiond-force ee ing on 
making unconscious, its fiery natore both in taste and in burning, its virtuc as an anti p abe 
scarer of the demon corruption enforce the belief that aloohol is a spirit or  spirit-home. 
Wine or strong drink cheered man, drove ont eaiiness, nnd made the drinker like one 
Eiatdian-possessed, ‘Therefore, strong drink was feared by evil spirits and drove thom 
away. To keep away or to drive out tho apirit of sadness it was good to got drunk once a 
month. This, says Burton,!* was maintained by some heathen dissolute Arabians and profane 
Christians, It was exploded by tlie Rabbi Moses, and copiously confuted by a sixteenth ceutary 
pelirsician of Milan? 
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Sabet: Khindésh Pavris the seid caivlag ceremonies begin by the ‘bape fathor, 
taking a liquor jar to the girl's louse and sprinkling soma of its contents on the floor of the 
booth.* Pivris also make offerings of rice and kéird liquor to their deity oalled 
Bivi Kumblia at the opening of the marriage ceremony.” Among the Nukri Kunbls of Thani 
the bride and bridegroom are each seated on a wooden stool, and liquor is given them to drink 
a3 soon as the marriage ceremony is completed.2 The Dirava Prabhus of Poona, after 
child- SEE wash the mother with brandy and hot water,” Similarly, probably as an autiseptic 
oF forraption-atarer » the good Satiaritan of the New Testament parablo dressed the traveller's 
wieciadat with cif'tadt wine. The Telaigt Nbivis of Poona drink liquor both oat their weddings 
ani funerale2 The Shilipar Mirwiri Brahmans, on the fall-moon of Aévin (September-October), 
drink liquor in honour of their goddess Ambibii.2” Among the Bijipur Bedars, whon an 
adnuitress is let back into enste, her hair is cut, and, to purify her, her lips are touched 
with a red-hot coal of the ru™ bush, und a little liquor ix given her to drink.* The Dharwir 
Koravars, # tribe of hunters, drink liquor when a girl comes of age.® 
Among the Gonde, an tho day before a wedding, the fathers of the bride and bridegroom 
drink liquor together ;7* during the wedding, liqaor is wayed round the heads of the bride and 
bridegroom, and,after | the wedding is over, the wedding guests have a feast with liquor? The 
PidAl Gonds aro purified by drinking spirits." Aftera Gond birth the women of the house drink 
liquor. They keep the water in which the mother and child were washed, and pour liquor over 
it, and after a faneral they. sprinkle the mourners with liqaora! The Hos of South-West Bongal 
use noise and ard drinking to drive ont haunting or possessing spirits? The Oradi of East 
Bengal pleases the gods most when he makes merry by dancing all night and drinking liquor 
The Velamars, a wild tribe of Travancore, uso ardent spirits when they make offerings to 
their gods. They also drink spirits at births and faucrals.™ ‘The early tribes of the Cantral 
Provinces are notorious for excessive drinking. All acts of worship end in drankenness,38 
According to certain authorities the worshippers: of Siva should drink spirits on his great 
night in February.™ In the Védic hymns the intoxicating juice of the soma” is a guardian 
which drives off evil influences a3 is shewn by the help Séma gave the god Indra in his battle 
with the domons. ‘Tae worshipfulness of spirits is still more clearly broucht out in the 
Persian religion, as is natural in» religion which considered feasting good and fasting evil. 
The amallest use of hom secures the slanghter of a thousand evil spirits or dfeas. Howe makes 
the soul of the poor equal to tho soul of the rich; Aomais the hoaler, the winnor, tho bringer 
of wisdom, the scarer of plague.” Among the Beni-fsri’ ils of tho Bombay Konkan, on the 
evening of the sixth day after a birth, men aro called and sit all night on mats in the verandah, 
siuging and drinking“? When Beui-Isri'il bay is cireumeized ‘the wound is drossed with 
brandy and oil! Ata Beni-Isra'il marringe the bride and bridegroom together drink wing, 
and afterwards the bridegroom pours wine into the bride's mouth.“ Tho Beni-Isri'ils drop 
grape-juice and sugar-candy into the mouth of the dying. In carly times ( B,C. 1500? ), 
tle Jews were ordered to ponr strong wine unto the Lord for a drink-offering.4 Thu filli ng of 
a cup of wine for Elijah i is part of the modura passov er 
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Vessels fall of drink were set in Titir and Upper Egypt funeral pita. In China, a feast 
is begun by pouring out liquor, a form of grace before meat.“ At some fenats a loving cup is 
also blessed and passed roand.” In drinking, the Chinese clink cups in old English styles” 
The followers of the Grand Lama of Tibet offer their god bread and wine.” ‘The Ainos, an 
early tribe of North Japan, before drinking, throw liquor or saki over the head as on offoring 
to the spirits.*! Rice beer is offered to the gods of the sen ine Shinto temple in Japan. Tho 
custom of drinking healths ia prevalent in Japan.@ In Central Africa, possessing or hannting 
spirits aredriven oat by forcing the possessed to drink. The Woanikis of Eat Africa 
carouse at marriages, deaths and all other religions rites. In East Africa, the p »of the 
Ugogo country mourn their chief by pouring liquor and sprinkling ashes over the body. In 

Dahomey, the custom of drinking toasts is observed," apparently with the same, object ay 
smoking toasts in New Guinea.” In Kast Africa, plantain spirit is a favourite meilicine, often 
curing illness. At their religious feasts the Indians of South America get hopelessly drunk,© 
ln Jamaica, when negroes have to cut down a sacrod silk-cotton tree, they. pour much | cing 
round the roots of the tree, and the cutters are made to drink until they are drank“! In. 
Moxico, doring the five bad days that come every four years, children were made to past 
through fire and to drink spirits. Tho Moxicans washed in wine, and considered wine holy. 
At present, in Mexico, on entering the timacal or brewery where the pulgie or bitter aloe | ae 
the Soma of the New World, ferments, every one says “Alabo a Dios, 1 praise God,” 
veverently takes off his hat. When a fresh supply of aloe milk is poured into the vat 
vatman with a long switch makes the sigu of the crosa in the curdled milk already i in ‘the vat. 
saying “Hail, most Holy Mary.” To this the milk-bringer replies : “1 pesise God aul the most 
Holy Trinity.“" 

In the Egyptian ritaal (1. C, 2000), to keep et spicit trom coming Bear the debit iby 
the mourner, morning and evening, sprinkled the whole honse with sncred herbs and li 
A law nana ‘the ancient Atheninns to keep to the last pare and anmixed wine for a: sollshing 
taste to the honour of the good genius.%¢ The Greek funeral fire was put ont with wine? 
In Roma, the object of drinking wine by the men who ran round the town in the Luperealin 
seems to have beeu to drive away spirits. Roman fanerals sometimes ended in boisterous 
scenes.9 Before the Roman senate began business each senator dropped wine and incense on 
the altar. The early Skaodinavians had the custom of drinking immoderately at the winter 
solstice in honour of the gods. After sacrificing they drank to Odin for victory and to Njord 
and Freja for a qood season. They also drank to friends killed in battle, When they became 
Christians they drank to God, to Christ, and to the snints?! In Skandinavio, anew king 
always drank au ox-horu of wine before sitting on the throne." mia is drank in Russia 
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after a baptism.’ A loving enp goes the round of the table at a Russian Imperial banquet." 
Red wine is poure Lin the form of a cross on the throne or altar-table of a Rassian chorch.* 
The Germans at their feasta, drank cach other's health in turn, salating each other by name. 
Perey (1770) adds one custom of drinking to the memory of the dead instead of to the spirits 
of the dead.” Among the early Scottish Highlanders, according to the poems of Ossian 
(A. D. 300-600), spirits, drunk out of shells, were held in high honour.” The worshipfuluess 
of several sacred Knglish trees, among them the birch, alder, fir and mountain ash or rowan, 
seems to bo due to the fact that liqaor was made from them." The Kuglish word ale used to 
mean a feast.7? ‘To spill wine is lucky, since wine poured out drives of evil spirits. The evil 
omen of spilling salt is tarned aside by pouring out wine? In Scotland, special hard-lrinking 
marked the wnicide's faneral, the body had to be baptised in witiskey.2! In England, in 1927, 
it was usanl after a death to lay in the mouth of a bee-hive some wine-soaked faneral cakes.” 
While seeing the New Year in, householders drank spiced hot ale called lamb's wool.’ Paupers, 
or in some districts young women,” carried from door to door a bow! of spiced ale adorned with 
ribbous singing songa. These bowls were known as Wassail bowls from the Anglo-Saxon [Wies 
kel, Be in health. [n old times, in Yorkshire, fishers sprinkled the prows of their boats with 
good liquor, & custom they had learnt from their ancestors, 6 and which lives in the breaking 
of a bottle of wine over a ship's bow in launching her. After his coronation the English king 
takes the Sacrament of bread and wine.” 

 Spittle. — All the world over the rubbing on of spittle, especially of the fasting spittle, has 
been found to cure wounds and to lessen infammation. Spittlo is, therefore, a wide- 
spread guardian or spirit-scarer. Again, spittle is one of the issues of the body, and, as all 
issues hold part or some of the spirits of him from whose body they come, it follows that the 
spittle-issue of a holy man has special healing and evil-scaring properties. Once more: if 
spittle is a guardian home and is also a home of the spirit of the spitter, it follows that spittle is 
a likely lodging for trespassing, possessing and other evil spirits, When, by inhaling, 
smelling or otherwige, 4 person becomes posseased by an influence, disease, or other evil spirit, 
the trespassing spirit is likely to make his abode in the spittle of the possessed. It follows that, 
by getting rid of his spittle, the person trespassed upon is likely to get rid of the disease-spirit 
or other evil lodger. These three experiences and conclusions, namely, that spittle is healing, 
that in his spittle lives some of n man's spirit or spirits, that as trespassing spirits lodge in the 
spittle of the possessed they may be spat ont, seem to form the sense basis of the world-wide 
honour horror of spittle which the following cases illustrate. 
seaboard to the north and south of Bombay, when o 
person is affected by the Evil Eye, anit and mustard seed are waved round his face anid 
theawn. into fire, and he is told to apit.@ In Gujarat, when o Shi travels with « 
Sunni, he spits secretly to avert or avaunt the evil Sunni influence.” Among the 
human-sacrificing- Khonda of North-Enst Madras, Macpherson noted in 1842 that a 
member of a tribe who dul not sacrifice said to « sacrificer: — “You traffic in your 
ee ee <a. 
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child's blood,” and spat in his face.” In North India, itch is cured by rubbing in saliva. 
Among the Roman Catholics of North Kinara, at baptism, the priest wets the up of his thamb 
with spittle, and with it touches the child's ears and nostrils." Dubois (A. D, 1810) describes 
a monastery, ten miles from Chinneriyapatan (Seringipatam) where lived a Hindu teacher 
whose followers quarrelled for bis spittle,” In agreement with one of the traditions of the 
Prophet, Mohammadans, in wakening after a bad dream, spit on the left side and ask 
divine protection against Satan.™ 

Among the Kirghis tribes of Central Asin, the sorcerers or spirit-scarers whip the sick till 
blood comes and then spit in his face The Polynesian legends tell that spirits were made 
from the spittle of the gods. The Australians throw dust on their feet and spit ns signs of 
hostility.’ Among the Masalmins of North-West Africa, the spittle of » madman or a 
lunatic is considered a blessing, The saying is; — “© blessed Nazarene, what God has given 
let not man Wipe away. Thon shalt be happy, Sidi Moma has spat upon thee," 

When « Hottentot has to pass the night in the wilds he chews a root, and spits 
in a circle round him, and within this circle no evil animal can come.™ In preparing 
u charm, the negroes of West Africa mutter sentences, and spit thrice on stone! 
Barbot (1700), quoted by Burton,’ notices that the interpreter of the king of Zanap 
in Weat Africa took one of the royal feet in his hands, spat on the sole, and licked it, 
The priest gf the Waruas gets an offering of six fowls from the chief's wife, spits in 
her face, and sho is happy? Stanley? anys that king Lukongeh of Ukerewe in East 
Africa is believed to have superhuman powers, When his subjects approach him they clap 
their hands and kneel, If the king is pleased he blows and spits into their hands, and they 
rub their faces with the spittle. In inner West Africa, when a child ia named, the school- 
master spits thrice into its face,‘ and when the people see the new moon they spit on their 
hands and rub them over their faces.® Ata big festival the king of Dahomey, in Western 
Africa, spits on the drum-sticks before they are used. The people of Madagascar think that 
the fusting spittle cures sore ears and eyes. Also when they smell a bad smell they spit,7 
Among the Waruas of Central Africa spitting on a person is considered an attempt to bowitch.® 
Among the Dyors of the White Nile the usnal salutation, when two people meet, is to spit 
on each other. The spitting is a token of affection and good-will. In Central Africa, on the 
seventh day after birth, the priest spite thrice on the child's face.!0 When a South African 
Bakwain sees an alligator, he says, “ There is Sin,” and spits on the ground," The West African 
negro will not pass the rock or tree where & spirit lives without laying or ita leaf, a shell and 
some spittle? When Mungo Park (1800) started on his joorsey up the Niger, his Negro guido 
picked up stone, murmured some words over it, erat on it, and threw it in frout to driv 
away evil influences.” Here the stone is a spirit-home, the words made a Spirit pass into thie 
stone, the spittle kept the spirit from harm, and the spirit, conzed into be coming ® guardian, 
drove off all other spirits. In North-East Africa, certain tribes salute by spitting into each 
other's faces. The traveller Johnson was much sought after as a medicine-man, and his salute 
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wha: Wil baL SIE Bos el ba beep ds seoath fall OF wadec™ Ta North Afsioa, the priest of tha 
Mandingoes spits thrice in tho face of achild when be names it.’ On new-moon days, in 
Africa, people say prayers, spit on their hands, and rub their hands on their face!® A Zula 
woman, attacked by her husband's spirit, keeps the spittle that gathers in her month while she 
dreams, beeen the exorciat =e hole.” Abyssinian Christians think it a sin to spit on 





"Tn Amari, trrallr rabe it loge with grt, spite on the grt, and lays it on a 
oas-road shrine and drives off the demon of tiredness.!® The Pernviaus spat on the ground 
as a sign of contempt and abhorrence.” Frobisher (A. D, 1577) tella of a Greenland woman 
who, when her child was wounded by an arrow, took off the English doctor's salves and licking 
the wound with her own tongne, not mach unlike an English dog, healed the child's arm.! 


Among the classic Greeks, women when alarmed spat into their bosoms. The girl 
in Theoeritus' Idyll, xz. (B. C, 200}, spat thrice on her robe to scare an unwelcome 
lover. Lucian (A. D. 150) mentions spitting thrice in the face as part of an incantation.” 
According to Athenwas (A, D. 200) doves spit into the mouths of their young to punrd 
them against fascination.™ At the sight of an epileptic or of a madman the ancient 
Greeks spat thrice into their bosom.™ Galen (A. D. 109) held that epilepsy and contagion 
were scared by spitting. To spit on the hand added strength toa blow, Fusting spittle cured 
boils. Galen advised spitting on meeting a lame man on the right; spitting into the bosom in 
framing a wish: spitting thrice in saying a prayer and in taking medicine.” The Romans 
spat into the folda of their dress to keep off the Evil Eye*’ Both Tibullus (B,C. 40) and Per- 
sius (A. D. 50) praise spittle asa guard against the Evil Eye.2* According to Pliny (A. D, 70) 
serpents cannot abide spittle more than scalding water : fasting spittle killed them." A woman's 
fasting spittle cured blood-shot eyes. Spitting on the person struck with the falling sickness 
preranted infection, and spitting in the eyes of a witch broke her power to enchant! Ifa 
stranger looks on a child asleep the nurse spits thrice.” Boxers spit in their hands to make 
the blow heavy: to spit in meeting a lame man, or in passing a place where danger has been 
ron, prevents ill-luck.™ Fasting spittle cures warts, boils and inflamed eyes, skin, and wounds.™ 
Spittle rubbed behind the ear drives ont gloomy fancies; rabbed on the brow it stops a fit of 
coughing The Emperor Vespasian (A. D. 90) cured the blind by rubbing his eyes with 
spittle” Ata Roman birth the nurse touched the infant's lips ond forehead with spittle? 


Christ healed the eyes of the blind by anointing them with clay and spittle.” Theanthority 
of this miracle is given as the reason why the Roman practice of touching the new-born babe 
with spittle was continned in Baptism by the Christian Church.” The Christian catechamen 
spat thrice at the devil. During the fourth century a Christian sect, called the Messalians, 
made spitting a religions exercise in v hepes of spitting out the devils aie ibaa, al OF the 
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high valne attached to cade by others than Obiistians diavtngg the fourth coutary Philageus’ 
saying is proof; —“ When you spit into the drag pot use no barbarous names, The spittle 


without the names is just as healing." That the object of the Catholic pricet in tonching: 


the ens and nostrils of the infant or catechumen at Baptism is to scare evil spirits: is 
thewn in the service for adult Baptism, where, when the priest applies the spittle to the 
nostrils, he says: — '* Devil be put to flight for the judgment of God is near.” The healing 
spittle and the spittle of hateare the same both in virtue and in object, namely, to scare the devil. 
In tho Russian Baptism sermon, when, on behalf of the child, the God-father and God-mother 





renounce the Prince of Darkness, they bow and spit at the Prince.“ The old respect for spittle 


continues among modern Greeks. The modern Greek woman, like the classic Greek, when 
alarmed, spits into her own bosom.* The modern Greek, like the Slav, in shy of praire. If 
praised he tries to save himself by spitting ;*° if a child ia praised the mother or nurse blows 9 
spray over it? The classic beliefs about spittle remain fresh in modern Italy. In 1624, when 
De la Valle was travelling near Mangalore, in India, he saw ino forest shrine n statne of Birimoro 
(apparently Bhairav) or Buto (Bhita), a savage god, «patin its face three times, and wentaway.“* 

At the present time, in Italy, fasting spittle rubbed on the knee cures blear eyes, cancer and 
painsin the neck. To spit in the right shoe scares fascination.” In the Middle Ages, in Spain 
as in Italy, to spit in the face had the sense that the person spat upon was a devil or waa deyil 
possessed. Saint Eulalia, the Spanish Christian girl, spat in the face of her judge.” In 
Honmania, you must pot praises baby or say any one looks well without spitting! In 
Transylvania, the Saxons hold that spitting has great power to keep off «pella and other evils.®? 





The Wotyak Fins of East Russia beat evil influences out of every house by clubs and lighted — 


twigs, shut the door, amd spit at the ousted devil™ Ina» Russian story a blind maiden cures 
her eyes by rabbing them with her own saliva.4 Before a witch's house and in crossing haunted 
water by night Germans spit thrice. In Germany, if a fisher spits on a pot hook and calla on 
the devil, he will catch fish,” In France, hair that comes out in combing and cat hnir have to 
be spat on to prevent them becoming enchanted? According to Aubrey (A. LD. 1650) if yon 
praised a horse belonging to one of the wild Irish, the owner spat on the animal.* In Ireland, 
in 1660, a child who had been eye-bitten might be cured by being spat on. Still in West 
Galway and other outlying parts of Ireland a new-born child or a benst, when first seen, 
must be spat on, especially if praised, since praiso brings bad Inck, The first money 
earned in the morning is spat on for good Imck. An animal beginning to recover from 
sickness must be spat on, The people of Cork spit on the ground in front of any one 
whom they wish to bring into trouble.” 


In the seventeenth centory in Scotland, the skilfal cured sick animals by spitting.® Till 
the present century fasting spittle cured wartsand skin diseascs,? In naking a bargain 
it was the rule that the partics should spit each in his own hand before the finnl settling 
grasp. In East Scotland, if a fish-hook catches at the bottom of the sea, some evil- 
eyed person is believed to hold it. The fisher takes w bit of seaweed, spita on it, 
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throws it overboard, and again Spits to overcome the ill-wisher.“ To spit to windward 
is unlucky. The sense seems to be that the fair wind resents being treated as o fiend or 
foul wind and so causes mischief. The belief is widespread. Besides, in different parts of 
Curope, it has been recorded in the Maldiv Islands aud ia China. In the small island 
of Foula off Shetland, in dressing a sheep, the gall is carefully taken ont, thrice spat 
on, and covered with ashes that no dog may see it? In St, Kilda, the last funeral 
rite is to spit on the grave.” 
In England, up to the tenth century, the Saxons put spittle into their holy salve. 
Spittle is also an ingredient in Herrick's charm (A. D. 1650) :— 
| “Sacred spittle bring you hither, 
Meal and it now mix together, 
And a little oil with either." 


Daring the Middle Ages, spitting on the joints cured rheumatism. Up to the present 
century the power of a man with an Evil Bye was destroyed by spitting thrice in his face." 
Fasting spittle rabbed on warts cured them: fasting spittle was also rubbed on new 
shillings that were to be msed to cure ringworm.” To spit thrice averted the ill-luck caused 
by meeting a person who squints.? Ifa dog bites a child the owner of the dog should spit 
ov the hand of the child's mother.” A sleeping foot is cured by marking on it a cross with 
epittle.”> The fasting spittle of men was believed to cure snake-bite.™ It is recorded that, on 
léth August 1859, to cure her of the Evil Eye, a woman spat in the face of another woman who 
equinted.7 An English care for the scrofula was for a fasting virgin to spit three times, touch 
the sore, and say :-— “Apollo denies that the heat of the plague can increase when a naked vingin 
quencheth it."" When an English baby yawns, the nurse spits or pretends to spit into its 
mouth? Ifany one regrets having given s blow and spits in the hand that dealt the blow 
the person strack will coase to suffer.” In Cheshire, in 1748, Brigget Brotock, an old woman, 
wrought many cares by rabbing with fasting spittle? In Yorkshire, in 1800, it was the rule 
to spit three times +i the face of any one with the Evil Eye.@ In North England, and also in 
Lincolnshire, fish-women and hackaters gpit on the handsel or sacrifice, that is, on the frst 
mouey they take in the morning? In North England, any one who sees a horse-shoe or a piece 
of iron whould take it up, spit on it, and throw it over his left shoulder. He should frame o 
wish, and if he oan keep the secret to himself his wish will be granted.“ In Staffordshire, 
fasting spittle cures wa rte In Staffordshire, when a dog is heard to howl, which is cansed 
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by his seeing an evil spirit, the risk of attack from the *pirit is avoided by taking off yoar left 
shoe and spitting on its sole In Kent, when a funeral passes, people troubled with warts 
wet the foretinger with spittle, rub the wart and say :—“ My wart goes with you."" Ina stone 
wall in Norfolk Road, Brighton (A. D. 1875), is a crystal which school-boys call the holy stone, 
and in passing spit on it for luck. The Devonshire peasant, when he sees one magpie, which 
is unlucky, spits thrice over his right shoulder. | 


Sugir. — Sugar, one of the wholesomest, most fattening and most cheering of foods, is 
& chief protection against evil spirits. Among the higher Hindus of Bombay, on such 
auspicious occasions as betrothal and coming of age, sugar or sngar-eakes called safésde are 
handed tothe guests. In the Konkan, among Brahmans, when a girl comesof age, a lighted lamp 
ts waved round her face and a pinch of sugar is given ber to eat. So also when a Konkan 
Brihman starts on a long journey, cards and sugar are given him to sip in order that no 
evil may befall him by the way.” The household gods of the Dekhan and Konkan Brihmans 
are daily washed in the patchamruta or five deathless, that is, milk, curds, clarified butter, honey 
and sugar." ‘The Govardhan or Golak Brahmans of Poona lay molasses in front of the cot ip 
which a child is born. In the Dekhan Ramdét marriage, the bride puts molasses into the mouth 
of the bridegroom and of his father and mother.’ The Bombay Prabhu in his morning visit 
to worship the eow offers her sugar. In the Dekhan, on Dasara day (September-October), the 
horse, when worshipped, is fed on sngar.™“ The Dekhan Chitpavan, when beginning to baild 
his marriage booth, makes a square and lays sugaron it.” In the Dekhan, sweet milk is dropped 
into the dead Mang’s mouth.? In Nasik, when a child has small-pox, the mother weighs the 
child against molasses in the small- pox goddess’s temple. The Nigar Jain Marwirts offer suger 
to the wedding betelnut Ganpati,” and the Jain fancral feast consists of sweet dishes At the 
beginning of a new year's ploughing Bijipar Raddls give their ballocks a sweet dish, and 
wave dressed food round them! Sugared water is patinto the mouth of the dying Kanara 
Maosalmin? Among the Belgaum Korvis, the bride and bridegroom feed each other with 
sweetened rice.’ The Rijputs of Kithiiwir distribute molasses on the day of naming and 
betrothal,* Among the Dhirwir Madhav Brahmans nothing sweet is eaten in the house of 
mourning for thirteen days after a death, apparently to avoid the risk of prematarely driving 
away the spirit which should atay in and about the house for twelve days, and shoold not leave 
until the thirteenth day after the performance of the pdthéya érfddh which enables the spirit 
to proceed on his journey to heaven? The Srivaks after a birth distribute molasses dnd 
sesamnm seed, In Western India, among higher Hindus, sugar and sesamam seed are distributed 
to friends and relations on the Saikrint day (12th Janoary), on which the sun crosses the 
sign of Capricorn, and on the 1st of Chaitra (March-April) people eat nim leaves and sugar in 
order that they may not suffer from any disease during the year.’ In Mysor, fine white soft 
sugar is made into shapes at weddings and on other great occasions, and given to guests.) The 
Beni-Isri'ils of the Konkan havea ceremony called sikder puda, or sugar eating, a3. a preliminary 
to marriage.” In Kathiiwir, on the bright second of every month, people light a fire on the 
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seashore, throw clarified butter into the fire, and sngared milk into the sea? On the third 
of November 1866, Rai Pannilal, the minister of Udaipar in Rajputini, gave a feast to 
twenty-five thousand people in memory of his mother. The Mahajins or Banias, in Udaipor 
and eighty villages round, ate over thirty-one thousand pounds (three hundred mans) of 
sugar in sweetmeats." The Holi or spring festival on the March-April full-moon ia a 
great time for sweetmeats. In Bombay, shops are full of necklaces of sugar medals stamped 
with the lucky face of Singhmukh or Old Horny.” The Indian Musalmin pours some 
drops of sugared water into the mouth of the dying” The sweetened juice of the homa 
(Asclepias ascida) is. dropped into the month of the new-born Pirst.!4 In honour of a Pirst 
girl's first pregnancy, both her own and her hosband's families distribute sweetmeats.'5 


When the Egyptian Muslim bridegroom comes to the bride's room he sprinkles sugar and 
almonds on the bride’s head and on the heads of the women with her. In Italy, in A. D. 1590, on 
Christmas Eve, sweetmenta were given to the Fathers in the Vatican? At Milan, during the 
Carnival, strings of carriages and wagons pass laden with small sugar knobs about the size of 
peas. The balconies are crowded with people with large stores of these pellets. And between 
the people in the wagons and those in the verandahs such quantities of comfits are thrown 
that, when the procession has passed, the street is as white as after a smart shower of snow.' 
In November 1657, at the wedding of his danghter, Oliver Cromwell threw sack posset of wet 
sweetments among the ladies, and daubed with wet sweetmeats the stools where they were to 
ait? In West Scotland (1890), when a babe is taken to a strange house for the first time, the 
head of the house must put sugar into its mouth and wish it well° In North Hanis, on 
St. Androw’s day, o bell called Tandrew is rang and sweet toffee is eaten.*! 

Sulphur. — Sulphur as a healer, a disinfectant, and a fire-maker, is the dread of spirita. 
Among the ancient Jews the wedding crown was of salt and sulphor”? In Egypt, at the 
procession of Isis, a boat was carried which had been pnrified with a lighted toreh, an egg, and 
sulphur? Atn Greek sacrifice the vessels were purified by rubbing them with brimstone.™ 
Those who took part in the Bacchic mysteries were purified with fire, sulphur and air.“ 
Theooritas (B. C. 200) advisea the herdsman to purify his honse with salphur, and then 
rain upon it innocuous water and the accustomed salt. Before Medea began her rites for 
renewing Jason's father’s youth, she thrice purified him with fire, water and sulphor.7 The 
Romans, in their early shepherd-festival of the Palilin (21st April), to purify them, rabbed 
sheep with sulphur or made them pass through the smoke of sulphur, rosemary, firewood, and 
incense. Pliny (A, D. 70), apparently referring to the practice described by Theocritns, 
says that the Romans burnt sulphur to hallow houses, because its smell drove off fiends 
and spirits. He also mentions sulphur asa core for leprosy, cough and scorpion bite.™ 
Tiballus (B. 0, 40) speaks of purifying with sulphur,” and Amertins Nemesianus recommends 
the shepherd who is worried with a love charm to lustrate himself thrice with chaplets, 
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aod to burn Insure! leaves with sulphur and pour wine over them. Some very primitive 
people rub stones and feathers with sulphur in kindling fire. 


In England, the belief in the cleansing virtue of sulphur survived the Reformation, Herrick 
writes : — “ T'llexpiate with sulphur, hair and aaltand with the humour of the crystal apring.""™ 
Brown notes among the “ Vulgar Errors” of that time (A. D, 1650) the belief that bitumen, pitch 
or brimstone could purify the air of the devil.* A writer in the Gentleman's Magazine Library, 
in 1747, notes that in England in 1720 some rolls of brimstone had been found in a grave. 
Tn the North of England, in 1825, a babe at its first visit to a house was presented with an 
egg, & handful of salt, and a bunch of matches.2”7 In Scotland, Dalzell notes thatsulpbar smoke 
was perhaps the commonest way of scaring the devil2* In Scotland, in 1850, the sulphur 
fomes of a gas work cured a child of whooping-congh.™ Sulphurous acid is a valuable 
disinfectant. OF recent years, in Bombay and in Thay’ near Bombay, the buroing of sulphur 
fires has been found serviceable in epidemic attacks of cholera.“ I is probably not so mach 
because of man's experience of the misery of burns or of saffocation by sulphur fumes as 
because of their value in guarding against dissase, that is, in scaring spirita, that fire and 
sulphur form so important a part in the upholstery of Milton's Hell, 

(To be continued.) 


FPOLELORE IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES OF INDIA. 
BY M. N. VENEETSWAMI OF NAGPUL. 
No, 7. — Lélan, Princess of Rubies 

Oxce upon a time in a certain country there lived in great amity the son of a carpenter, 
the son of the kéfwdl, the son of the minister, and the son of the king. Finding the absence 
of adventores in their own country irksome, they resolved amongst themselves to go in 
search of them abroad. So in due course they started, reaching an out-of-the-way place on 
the first evening, Here, for their enfety, they agreed amongst themselves to keep watch 
during the night by turns. 

The carpenter's son kept the first watch. But hardly had he began his watch when there 
appeared near him « beautiful young woman, making a musical sound by the jingling of the 
silver bells which adorned her ankles, Qn finding, however, the watcher awake, she retreated 
a handred yards in the twinkling of an eye. On this the carpenter's son spoke within himself 
thos:— 

“Oh! what have Idone? By my vigilance I have been the cause at this time of night of 
driving away one — it may bea sister or o daughter-in-law — standing perbaps in need of 
human help in this unfrequented desert.” 

The woman, divining these thoughts, retraced her steps, and taking her seat gracefully on 
the watcher’s knee, carried on a loving conversation ; bot as soon as be became sleepy she ate 
him ap and his steed together with the saddle, bridle and all. 

It was now the torn of the Aéfwil's son to keep the second watch, When he went to his 
post at the allotted time he did not find the carpenter's son there. He inwardly reproached for 

having ron away, and jeopardising his companions, remarking that the culprit’s relatives 
should be hanged for this breach of faith, 
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As in the case of the carpenter's son, the woman with the jingling ornaments came pear 
the kéfied!’s son, and, on finding him awake, quick as thought went back a hundred yards. 
But when there came into his mind kindly thoughts, the captivating seducer, divining them, 
retraced her steps, and coming up to the Kifwil’s son sat on his knee, and began talking 
pleasantly, Hardly had the watcher begun to fecl sleepy, wheu she gulped him down, 
and also his steed, saddle and bridle, for she was an ogress. 

It was now the turn of the minister's son to watch. On commencing his watch, he noticed 
the absence of both his predecessors and reproached his faithless companions to himself for 
having deserted the prince, and at the same uttered a threat that he would get bott 
the culprits’ relatives hanged for this breach of faith.” But then the same beautifnu 
woman approached, and, on finding the minister's sou awake, went back o hundred yards in 
the twinkling of an eye. When, however, the minister's son began to be sorry for being 
the cause of driving away a woman at such a time of night in a wild couutry, the fair 
creators, retracing her steps, came to him, and gracefally sitting down upon his knee began 
to speak the sweet language of love. But the moment the watcher felt sleepy, he was 
eaten up, his steed sharing the same fate, together with the saddle and bridle, 

The watch by the king's son followed that of the minister's soa. Oo finding himself 
alone and deserted as it seemed by his three companions, he exclaimed :— 

“Ido not know what value my friends have put upon their lives, which are at the best 
only precarious; bat by deserting me, in spite of their profession of love, they have surely 

Hardly was this exclamation uttered when the king’s son espied the beautifal young woman 
coming towards him, who, as before, in the twinkling of an eye retreated a handred yards on 
seeing him awake. ‘' Men grow by years, but princes grow by days,” runs the proverb; so 
the prince at once suspected foul play. For he reasoned :—how could a woman cover a 
handred yards in the twinkling of an eye, unless she be some Bila or ovil spirit? With 
thia in his mind, he at once climbed a tree, troubled by his loneliness. The ogress koew 
that she was discovered, but, taking advantage of the prince's solitary position, approached 
the tree and began to shake it, having first whetted her appetite on the steed tethered closo 
by tomstake, Bat the prince, firmly planted on one of the uppermost branches, would not 
come down ; while this ogress sat at the base of the tree, expecting the climber every moment 
to come down, or fall a prey to her out of sheer fright. 

Now it so happened that at this time a king arrived in that desert country in the course 
of bis travels with a large retinue of followers, some of whom were despatched to various 
parts in search of water, Some of these, coming to the tree where the prince was, asked 
him to come down, 

“Oh no, I will not come down, for I am sure to be eaten by the woman whom you 
see sitting below,” was the reply that descended in clear tones from one of the uppermost 
branches of the tree. 

On this the followers turned to the woman for an explanation, She had replied that she 
was waiting for her insane hushand to come down, and then there came from the top of the 
tree the question -— what had become of the climber's three companions — the carpenter's son, 
the kéfwal’s son, and the minister's son, besides their steeds and hia own steed? She replied 
reasonably enongh that they must have gone to slake their thirst, and thus the followers 
of the king believed in the insanity of the prince. Pleased with the beauty of the woman, 
they asked her whether she would go with them for safety to their king, as she would be 
helpless in such a wild country with an insane husband. After slightly demurring, not to 
arouse suspicion, she consented, and so they took her in a palanquin to their master.” 
. S A form of oriental jadgment much in vogue in olden times in the native courts. 
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In due course the palanquin was set down in the camp of the king, who was exceedingly 
glad to behold so fair a person emerge form it. Sympathising with her because of her insane P 
husband, and offering ber his protection, he conceived p violent passion for the woman; ond 
it need hardly be said that the ogress, before long, became one of the favourite gteens. Her 
loving husband, on reaching his own country, constructed for her a specially sumptuous 
palace, 

The ogress-queen, exniting in the fact that there was an onlimited namber of elophants, 
camels and horses belonging to the king, to satisfy her instinctive hunger, began. rwallowing 
them up night after night, The disappearance of the great beasts was so rapid that the — 
king was in a quandary as tohow to apprehend the robber, who was so quickly making away 
with his property. So he issued 4 proclamation, promising a handsome reward to any one 
who should give informa that would lead to the detection of the crime, which had for so 
long a time evaded all vigilance. | 

The reading of this proclamation in the vicinity of the ogress-queen’s palace attracted 
her attention, and sending for one of the officials concerned, she informed him that she was 
in & position to give the information required, and hence was anxious to see the king without 
delay. With great haste came the king, whom the ogress at onco took to the chief qneen’s 
palace. The unfortunate woman’s cot was removed from her sleeping apartment, and men were 
employed to dig the ground underneath it; when lo and behold the bones of elephants, horses 
and camels were found! Now throughs stratagem of the ogress-queen the bones had found 
their way there without the knowledge of any one — either of the chief qneen or of her 
maid-servants — and seemed to prove in the clearest way that the chief queen, though 
then carrying a babe in her womb, subsisted on huge beasts, as if she were an ogress, The 
king on this evidence, without feeling the slightest compassion for his queen and her 
unborn babe, ordered her to be taken to a forest and then and there beheaded. 

In doe course the executioners came and took her to the forest, but when they mnsheathed 
their swords to behead so delicate a creature in accordance with the royal mandaie, their cou re 
failed them. So potting back their swords into the scabbards, the executioners, whose hearts 
resembled not the black stony heart of their king, killed e doe and took its eyes to the king, 
saying that His Majesty's commands had been obeyed, and that these were the signs, 

In the forest, where she was left to live aa best she could withont reveoling her identy, 
the Rini bailt herself a hut, in which she sustained life on the froit and berries growing 
around ber, and in course of time gave birth toa male ehild, The child grew as the years 
advanced, and the mother used to make for him, ont of shreds from her adri, slings with 
which, in his tiny hands, he used to bring down small game such as birds and sometimes harts 
and roes. Bot how long could they maininin themselves on berries and fruits and occasional 
small game ? 
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So the young prince ssid to the mother one day — "Mother, I hear of a eadabarth ® 
end Tam anxious to go.” His mother consented, and, at the time of his departure, puta roby 
in his laagdfi, or loin-cloth, to see whether thie would effect a meeting between herself and her 
husband the king, or whether the latter would make out the prince from his royal appearance. 

While receiving his share at the sadabarth, the ruby fell ont of the boy's loin-eloth, and 
priest stooping down, picked it up, and woukl not restore it, althongh the youthful owner 
persisted in demanding it, Seeing the determination of the child to have his lawful property, 
the priest gave it over to the king, who questioned the child as to how he camo by soch s gem, 
when the necessaries of life were wanting tohim. But the only answer he received way: — — 
“Give me my ruby, give me my roby.” With a view to tes! whether the precions stone 





* Sadabarth means a free distribution of rice, fll and gAl, and ales ths Plice where it is doledout, There are 
imny institutions of this sort in the Madras Presidency. 
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actually belonged to the boy, the king pat it in a tray along with other precious gems, and 
told the tiny owner to distinguish it from the others, 

“Yon are a king, and hence can distinguish precious stones. Ican, too!" Saying thns 
the boy went to the tray, and picked ont his Jd! (raby),4 exclaiming at the same time that he 
would fill a tank with auch /dls in six months, if the king would fill a similar tank with pearls! 

Having received his dole, the young prince returned to his mother’s hut, and on giving 
- it to her, told of the wager, She was exceedingly sorry, and reproached herself for having, in 
anevil hour, put the ruby in the boy's loin-cloth, But no persuasion could deter the young 
prince from going in search of {dls in accordance with the wager laid, | 

_ Accordingly he started, and in the first stage of his journey alept underneath a tree 
having firat killed with his sword a hage snake which, on his arrival, was in the act of ranning 
up the tree, 

Now on one of the top-most branches of the tree was the nest of a pair of white crows. 
These birds had lost their offspring from year to year; and the mother-bird returning home 
that day with food for the last hatched brood, saw the young man soand asleep underneath the 
tree, and, taking him to be the enemy who had purloined her progeny year after year, was 
on the point of killing him, when the young ones, who had been eye-witnesses of the snake 
incident, prayed to God for apeech for one moment, Their prayer was granted, and they told 
their mother how mach they owed to the youth for having snatched them from the jaws of 
death. 

Pleased with the young prince, the hen-bird and her mate, who had also returned in 
time tohear the story, treated him with every mark of kindness, and lovingly asked him 
his errand, Assoonasthey knew that he was in search of lils, they promised to take nim 
to LAlan," Princess of Rubies, who, though not accessible to man, could alone, they said, 
give him the precious gems he was in quest of. 

As promised, the female bird took the young prince on her wings, and set him down in 
the palace of Ldlan in far off land, the male bird shading him from the rays of the sun with 
its wings all the way. On taking leave of the saviour of their progeny, the birds gave him a 
feathor and spoke thus : — 

“Tf you are in need of our service at any time, just turn this feather over a fire fora few 
seconds, having first pat a little frankincense into the fire, and then we shall be present, 
and do your bidding.” 

The princess who was in a cage transformed into a bird, on seeing the prince, the first 
hamah being who had ever arrived at the palace, at once exclaimed: — “Oh, what have 
you done, young man ? Why did you come here ? You most thank your good fortune in 
not finding the ogre hore at this moment, or else he would have made a meal of you.” 

Hardly were the words uttered, when the young man was turned into a fly and pnt on 
the wall, and immediately appeared the ogre ina great rage exclaiming :— 


“I smell aman, I smoll a man.”” 
“Do not be disquieted, father, There was no one here in your absence, and you see me as 
you left mein the cage," replied the bird from the cage. 


4 ‘Thera are puns here on the Pervo-Hind terms [and Ia'l red, ruby, also darling, and Lilin, a dim of Ial, 
. ¢. w little darling, a boy, bat it could also be made to mean a posspssor of rubics, Irilin is masc,, but the com- 
soner form Mian js fem, aod is usually used towards courtesans. | | 
ee Lat dit: Arab. pla. of Lild : another pun. ® For the pun here soa above pote. 
t Manus gun, manus gun, ie the vernacular expression. 
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On this the Rikhas was pacified, and wie. the princess RE ee form by the 
waving of his golden magic sword, after which she ministered to his wants, 


For six months, short of six days, the princess treated the prince with every mark of kind- 
ness, bot making him resume human shape only in the absence of the ogre, One day he 
told her that he had remained long enough, and was, therefore, very & anxions to depart, but 
wished that she should ask the ogre wherein his life Iny. She sccordi 
was extromely pleased with her, thus spoke to her ogre-father ; — 

“ Father, father, will you tell me where your life is? For I am afraid of what will 
become of me when you are dead,” 

“ Do not be anxious, my child,” replied the ogre; “for my life is very safe, and not 
accessible to any human being. It is in the form of a parrot, hung high up to an iron shaft, 
in the middle of the watera of the seven and seven seas, which no man hath crossed, Whe 
the neck of this bird is wrang, then only shall [ dic, and not till then.” 

Having heard these words, the prince summoned his kind friends, the white crows, with 
the aid of the feather, and, sitting on the wings of the hen while the cock shaded him by 

its wings from the piercing rays of the sun, crossed the seven seas, and espying the other 
seven seas, discovered justin middle of them an iron column to which was suspended « cage 
with a bird in it. The prince at once climbed the colamn, took out the parrot, broke its legs, 
pulled away its wings, and then wrung its neck. This being done, he retarned to Lilan’s 
palace, which he had left without telling her, and on being informed that her ogre-father was 
killed, she set up a loud lamentation and began to fill the earth and sky with her wailing. 


The prinee consoled the princess in her affliction, and before long threw a little frank- 
incense cn the fire and turned over it the magic feather and so sammoned his constant friends, 
the white crows, and, s'tting on their wings with Lilan, he reached their home, where, after 
spending a few days with great pleasure amidst their progeny and in their company, he 
bade a farewell to the friendly birds, and started for the hut of his mother, who riveived 
him and Lilan. Here the prince regretted that he should have in his haste forgotten to bring 
the fils, for which purpose he had gone to the very distant country, and was bent upon going 
again to fetch them for the wager’s sake. 

“ Do not be sorry,"’ said the princess, “and I see no need why you should go back to the 
far off land. In order to get the objects of your desire you have only to twist my neck a little, 
after transforming me into a bird as my ogre-futher used to do by waving in a particnlar 
manner his golden sword, which I luckily brought with me. When I shed tears, from the 
pain you will give me, [ will drop in als.” 


Accordingly, changing the princess into a bind, the prince went to the capiial of 
the king with whom he had laid the wager. He placed the bird in a prominent position in the 
centre of the tank, and after a slight twist of its neck, lo and behold! the tears it shed were 
changed to rabies, so many as to fill up the tank quite to the brim and over ita masonry banks, 

While the tank of Lils was filled thus to overflowing, the tank of pearls was not half filled, 
thongh hundreds of carts fall of pearls had emptied their contents into it. 

Seeing that his reputation was at stake, and his wager lost, the Raji went to the 
residence of the young man in the forest privately, and acknowledged him the winner of the 
wager ; and, in so doing, saw and recognized his old Rani. At her feet he fell, and asked her 
pardon for the grievous mistake he had mado in sending her away to the forest. The 
falseness of the ogre-queen was duly proved later on and she was ordered to be burnt ina 
lime-kiln, 

Taking his wife and son, whom he embraced with great affection, the king reached his 
home and there reigned with his wife, while his son, united in marriage to Lalan, who was no 
other than’ the daughter of a king stolen by the ogre when an infant, dwelt with them, 
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(eide “Home sapien gs vali een 
ante, Vol. XXIV. page 279), from an impression 
dt ir. Hultascb, Dr. Kielhorn observes (vide foot- 





A. D. 1189.90, while Jupiter's mean place wasin 
the sign Karkataka from the 3rd January to the 
“%h December A. D. 1154." — | 
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anxious te “SRT much wealth, amd visit sacred | 
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|i money necessary, and sent him on his pilgri: mute. 


| | Hed thea sent for'the third aca arid’ asked? Wiel | 
what his desire was. He feplied, “ty adqliire a 
kingdom, levy a great army, protect the prepl: 


‘make the provinces fruitfial, and thus sig 
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kingdom, wade over charge of the kingdom to 


him. The son assumed the reigus of government, | 


treated his poople with justice nnd generosity, 
and consequently his people flourished, 


You should therefore enquire into the capa- 
bilities of the perscu, and bis mental tendencies, 
hefore entrusting him with authority. ) 


xIV. 


At Ban&ras lived a washerman, who bad an 
nes and a deg. One night some burglars made 
a chink in the wall, and waited till he ahould go 
tu bed to break in and rob all his property. The 


doy was then absent from the spot; but the ass, 
kecing the rebbera enter the waster'a house, . 


divined what would happen, and how the house 
would be rid of all its valwables in no time, and 
thought that if the dog were here, he would bark 
loudly, awake the master, and prevent the honse- 
hold property from being robbed. But he did 
not know when the dog wonld come; and thought 
that everybody onght not to be indifferent to 
his master's affairs, especially in a time of sore 
distress. He onght, therefore, to bray and thna 
awake the master—eo be brayed to the top 


of his voice. The wnshe 


ass bray, and thinking that he was unneces-_ 


earily awakened by it, lost his temper, took a 
stick, beat it well, lay down, and was enjoying 
round sleep once again, when the robbera broke 
in and began plundering the house. At this 
juncture the dog returned. The aaa, seeing 
the dog, narrated to him what had happened ; how 
the thievea broke into the house and carried off 
the greater part of the property; how he had 
brayed, wishing to prevent the occurrence; 
low it was misunderstood by their master; what 
a severe drubbing be had received, and so on. 
He requested the dog at any rate to bark and let 
the master know the fact. Thereupon the dog 
began to bark loudly. The washerman hear- 
ing it and thinking that the house was being 
broken open by robbers, rose Immediately and 


scarching into every corner of the house, found 


that the thieves had carried everything off, and 
whe Tory much grieved. 


Moral: — Ne aufor wiira crepidam—Let the 
shoemaker stick to his last. 


AV. 


A certain king of the Karn nitak had a flower- 
garden. in which he spent most of ‘hia leisure 
hours. He hada minister, whose son was in the 
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habit of going daily to the garden and purloins 
ing the flowers, The king, mlasing a number of 














king's palace. The minister was at the 


tine standing at the gate. Those who-were nent 


told bins what had hay 
the gardencrs in the very act of stenting, 





he will live.” The son, hearing this, quickly 
perceived the exact import of his father’s words, 
and immediately ate all the flowers. When 
they brought him before the king, he asked tho 
boy why be had stolen the flowers. To which the 
boy said that they brought him there unjnstly, 


ont of a scrape. ; 


- 


AVI. 


A merchant of Bollary had a garden at the 
back of his honse, in which were growing all sorte 
of vegetables, One day, when the door was wide 
open, an ass belonging to » washcrman entered 
and began to graze. The merchant's wife be- 


| came infnrinted at the sight, took hold ofa lange 


stick, and strnck the aes with such force that 


| she broke its leg. When its owner heard of 
_ this, he came up, abused the merchant's wife, and 


gare hera kiek in the abdomen, which reanlted 
il a miscarriage, ae she was pregnant at the 
ume. The merchant thereupon went to the 


| Judge and complained that by this wicked 


deed, the son that would have been born to him, 
the son who he trasted wonld be a support to him 
in his ripe old age, bad periahed. He requested 
therefore that condign nurishment might be in- 
flicted om the culprit. The Judy immediately 
sent for the owner of the ass and asked him why 
he had done the deed. He stated in hia defone: 
that he kicked the merchant's wife in the abdo- 


| then, becanse she had broken the leg of hia ass, 


which carried the clothes he washed. The 
Judge, reflecting fora short tine, decided that the 
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incsciaul should 
washerman should keep the merchunt’s wife till 


he could restore her to her husband ina progaant 
Aiea eed | borne the cbild she waa going away with him. 


_ Xvu. 


In days long gone by, there lived a wealthy 
merchant at Delhi. Oneof his servants purloined 
some of the property in the house and absconded 
the next day, The merchant thereupon instituted 
every search for the thie, but to no avail. Not 
Ling after, the merchant chaneed to go to 
anther eity for baainese parposes. He there sa 
nbsconding ; but the fellow seized the morchant 
by the waist-cloth and clamorously demanded 
his property, saying that the merchant was 
his hoxve, that he had been looking out for him 
for many a day, and had now found him, 
He wanted him, therefore, to hand over the pro- 





perty and then go about his business. On this 
ing, went before the Magistrate and represented 
their grievances, The Magiatrate reflected a 
little, and ordered them both to put their heads 
through a window, and calling the executioner, 
wild tohim, “whoover ia the servant, cul off his 
head.” Now it came to pasa that the fellow who 
had committed the robbery being really the 
servant, and hearing that they wers going to cut 
of his head, withdrew it, while the merchant, 
on the contrary, never removel his head from 
the window. On this, the Mogistrate discerning 
that the man, who withdrew his lead, was really 
the servant who bad robbed the house of the 
xXVUL. 


In the Dakhan lived a Brahmas who had two 
wires. To the elder of these a son wae born. 
When the son was about ten month old, the old 
Brihman set out with bis family ona pilgrimage 


to Bandras, but he unfortunately died on his way: | 
The two women thereupon went to an adjacent | 


agrikarams (the Brihmans’ quarters in a city or 
village), and remained there, rearing the boy with 

t affection: so much #o that the child knew 
not which of the two was his real mother. But 
one day the younger lady quarrelled with the 
elder, and, declaring that she would no longer 


goods out of © 





remain with her, took the child and set ont to go 
home, The elder thereupon seiged the child and 
demanded of the other why she was taking him 
away. Tho younger replied that os she had 


So the two atill disputing went to the Judge and 


| told their story. He reflected a little, called his 


in twain, and to vive cach a half. The younger 
lndy remained silout, but the elder, being the real 
mother, was of opinion that so long as the child 
did but live it was enough; and, not consenting 
to the Judge's proposal, aid to him that the child 
was not her own, and requested him to give it te 
decided that the elder lady was the child's 
xX. 

King Jayachchandra had two favourites, one 
a Musalmiin and the other o Brahman, to whom 
which they grew rich and lived happily. One 
day the king asked them by whose favor they 
enjoyed their happiness. The Musalmiin imme- 
solely to the sovereign; but the Brihmay declared 
mighty. The King, wishing to put their asser- 
tions to the test, filled a pampkin with pearls, 
which he delivered to the Musalmin, and at the 
same time presented the Brahman with two 
fandme, On their way home the former, not 
knowing the contents of the pumpkin, began to 
grumble at the king's present, and told the latter 
that he would sell it to him for his two fandmes, 
to which the Brilman consented. When ho 
broke it and found the immense wealth that it 
contained, he returned with great glee, and related 
the adventure to the King, whose vanity was 


completely cared by this occurrence. Unasaisted 


by the hand of Providence human endeavours are 
fruitless. 
a. 


There lived at Rajamundrya Musalmin, whose 
honse wasrobbedone night. After careful search 
he traced some of the lost articles to the house 
of a peraon, whom he suspected for more reasons 
than one to be the rogue, and took him therefore 
before the Judge. The Judge asked the Musal- 
min if he had any positive proof that the pri- 
soner was the person who had robbed his house. 
He anewered in the negative; whereupon the 
Judge told him that he must diumiss the case, 
os he was strictly forbidden by the law to 
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enquivednta’ daneeiwhere! itis wert. ab'epewiN’ 


nesses to the fact. On hearing this the Musal- 
min removed one of his alippers and began to beat 
the rogue. The Judge, in a great passion, asked 
him what the matter was. He told kim that it 
was because lw had not communicated to him 
beforehand his intention of robbing his house, 


in order that be might have witnesses ready to | 
prove his villainy. TheJudge was very mach 
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shore, saw a swan passing by and asked where it 
was going, to which the latter replied that it wos 
ning to the Md nasasaras. The crow thereupon 

was extremely anxious to accompany the ewan, 
is requested the latter to take it along with it. 
The swan, hearing these words, said, “O crow, 
where is the MAnasasaras and where are you? 
How great is the distance between you and the 
saras!" The crowwaavery moch enraged at the 


reply, and said, “You speak without knowing 


what you are about. If you exmine the real 
truth, you will find that I can fly quicker than 
yourself. I will exemplify this at once — do you set 
outaud come with me?" Bo mying, it soared up 
the skies and went a short distance along with the 


swan. Afterwards it flow ten yards in advance, | 


and again coming back to theawan said jocosely, 
“ Why, you said something about fyimg quicker 
than I,and yet you don't accompany me; the fact 
of the matter iv that you, without looking into 





happiness | 
be particularly fond of me, but I shall not allow 


your own powers, bad tritéd with er By the 
time that the crow had gone a little further, it 
became tiyed and unable to fly along and was 
in sore distress, The swan thereupon langhing, 
placed it on its own wings and prevented it from 


| falling into the waters below, brought it to | the 
shore and left it there. 


“ .F 
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At a yrda ama pte ee 
eeciatere ‘who received on mesa pay ry 
pot of flour as a present from a certain merchant. 


loquized thus, “If Taell this pot of flour, T shall 
get half a rupee for it, with whieh I can arc bee 
akid. This, in a short time, will produce a flo< 






I will thensell them, and buy cows, buffaloes, 


‘and thus in afew years T shall be the master of 


three thousand head of cattle. I will then pur- 
chase a mansion, which I will furnish elegantly, _ 


and marry a beautiful damsel who will crown my 


by giving birth toason, My wife will 
her too mach freedom, and shall somet im: send | 
her away with a kick when she comes to carcas mo.” _ 
Thus thinking, he thrust ont his leg lke one 
really going to kick, struck the pot and broke 
it into pieces. The flour got mixed with dirt, and 





| all his ideas of happiness vanished. 


NOTES AND QUERIES, 


SUPERSTITIONS ABOUT SMALL-POX IN 
CALCUTTA. 


Dverne an out-break of amall-pox in Calcutta in 
February, 1897, it waa believed that the Goddess 
Sitald, the deity presiding over emall-poz, waa seen 
at dead of night walking quickly along one of the 
public thoroughfares. A policeman went boldly 
np te herand waa about to lay hands on her, when 
he was prevented by some unseen influence, and the 
irate goddess pronounced sentence of death on 


him ‘at the same hour on the following night, and 


then vanished into the air. ‘The policeman was 
exid to have related the story before he expired. 
In conseytence of the tale people flocked to the 


temple of Sitali at Abiri TOM, which the goddess 





| was said to have declared to be her neat, and per- 
formed piiyd there. 


Subsequently the atory underwent further 
developments, and the goddess was said to hare 
commanded the policeman to tell the panic-atrick- 
en people of Calentta that she was going to leave 


| them soon and betake herself to “ western climos." 
| The public in consequence, in order to propitinta 


the goddess 2nd encourage her to depart, abau-— 
doned their usual food and took to eating only 
flattened rice and curds. So great was the de- 
mand for these things, that some people could 
not get them, and had to be satisfied with milk 
and sugar as a minor means of propitiating the 
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MISCELLAN HOUS TRAVANCORE INSCRIPTION g. 
BY THE LATE BAO BAHADUE P. SUNDARAM PILLAI, M.A, MEA, F.E.H.S. 


Ween implies waste. No mason, however carefal, ean turn to account every stone quarr rried 
out, it may be at great cost, and given him to build with. Some break in dressing, 


and others are found not to suit, So it is with all arts and indastries—literary and scientific 


labours not excepted. Perhaps, more of the poet's plots break in the course of construction 
than pots ander the patter’s wheel ; and who can mamber the laboriously spas-ow inductive 
generalizations that have snapped ander the strain of exceptional phenomena? Bat what is 
Jost for ono end is seldom found good for none. The absolutely good-for-nothing is as rare 
in this imperfect world as the infinitely good-for-all. The chips that fall off from the. chisels 
of the cabinet-maker are just the things for tops aud toys to be made out of, Broken-down 





inductions and imperfect generalizations that the thearizer must perforve reject constitute “ the 
wise saws and modern instances” of the practically shrewd. 


et me hope that the principle will apply to the materials I have gathered, and am still 
engaged in gathering, with a view to help the fatare historian of Travancore. From the nature 
of the case, only a small propartion of the inscriptions in any province of India will be found 
pregnant with political history. Lucky is the epigraphist who finds even one in a hundred 
turning ont really such, Most of our lithic records are like that fixed proportion of postal 
covers, which year after year turn up with the “awfully” affectionate address “To my own dear 
nnele!”. None the leas unavoidable is the labour spent in discovering, copying, deciphering, 
and interpreting these evidently indefinite and ill-conceived. stone documents. Thongh 
rejected as unfit by the makers of dynastic tables, may they not prove good as pegs to hang 
onr ethnic speculations upon, or aa stioks to lean on in. the qaagmires of philological. econjec- 
tures? At nny rate, containing, as.they do, solid and anbstantial facts, they ought to be able 
to serve us at least aa ‘torches! in our weary wanderings in the dreary limitless past, exposing 
and exorcising the endless illusory legends, traditions, and such like tgnes fatui, which alone 
now seem to people even the ages but one step removed from the pregent. Bot otilttarian 
considerations apart, it seems to mee pious daty which we owe to oor forefathers, to collect 
snd preserve what memorials they have so lovingly left bebind. To reject as trash such of 
them as baye come to our notice, on. the ground of their not answering any particular 
requirement of ours, would be adding imsalt to injury. It would seem os if we heard their last 
parting words and yet heeded them not ! 

I propose, therefore, +4 the following pages torecord those inscriptions of Travancore 
which have come within my notice, but which I did not see my way to utilize in the course of 
my papers on the Barly Sovereigns of Travancore (ante, Vol, XXIV.).” In doing so, I shall 
first take up those which give distinet dates ino definite era; next, those giving regnal years of 
tho then sovereigns, some of whose dates have now been ascertained, while others yet remain 
to be found ont; and Instly, those whose age seems doomed for ever to remain a matter of 
mere conjecture. To all of them, I shall try to add notes and comments aa I go on rendering 
them into English. 

The three definite eras, made use of in Travancore records, are the Kollam, the 
: sad the origin of all of them seems to be equally enveloped in impenetrable 


Sika, end the Kali, | . log 
mystery. Tt is quite natural that, to the limited intellect of man, the origin of many things 


should be shrouded in eternal darkness, such 9s the origin of the Universe, or the origin of evil, 
which is perhapa jast the same question on its moral side ; bat that the origin of so artificial an 
institution, of so simple & convention, as the institution of an era, an era to reckon time with, 








= ——SSS SSS ————— ‘ = SSS 
4 A part of the incantations resorted to for frightening the Malabar dovils is the waving of amall torches called 
kiliiri, made by twisting waste cloth round tiny chips of certain kinds of bard timber, 
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should admit of speculation is itself nothing short of a marvel —a standing monument of the 
historical ineptitade of the Indiau races. But the era with which we have mostly to do here 
is the Kollam, and so I offer a few remarks on it before passing on to the inscriptions dated in 
that era, 





Thongh the Kollam era is in everyday nse, no one seems to know why it was started, or 
what koflam itself means, The word “kollam’ has a striking resemblance in sound to the name 
of several important towns. It is evidently derived from the same root as Korkai, the oldest 
known capital of the Pindyas, 11 was Dr. Unldwell who first sugyested the obvious analysis of 
Korkai into kol + kai, as well as its identification with the “ Kolkhoi” of the Greek writers 
of the first and the second Christian centuries, I feol unable, however, to accept Dr. Caldwell’s 
interpretation of the root-meaning of Korkai. “Kol in Tamil,” says be, “ means * to slay,” 
and ku, * hand or arm.’ Kolkai, therefore, would seem to mean ‘the hand or arm of slanghter,” 
which is said to be an old poetical name for ‘an army, a camp,’ the first instrament of Goverument 
inarade age. Kui ix capable also of meaning * place,” e. 7., Podigai ‘place of concealment," 
the name of the mountain from which the river of Korka’ takes its rise. Compare the name 





Coleroon, properly Kollidam, ‘the place of slaughter.’ I am sorry I cannot agree with 
Dr. Caldwell in any of the derivations hore suggested. The word kol means many other things 
in Tami] besides ‘to kill," which last seems to me to be the last of its connotations to be thought 
of in this connection, In no age, however rade, could a nation have looked upon their enpital 
as a place where people were killed and wot protected, No doubt, the expression ‘* koflaim 
fularyom" is often used, particalarly in Malayilam, to signify political authority or 
ruther criminal jurisdiction, bat the very combination woulil seem to prove that kol is 
tistinct from kelai or ‘slaughter.’ The particle kus in Korkai is obviously the well-known 
suffix of verbal nouns as in seygai and irukkay, and not an independent word meaning * hand 
croarm. Thoegh the worl 4: meaning ‘hand’ is used by itself in connection with 
dispositionsof armies, very much as the term “ wing" in Kaglish, yet neither in poetical nor in 
populac Tamil dues bolkad occur in the sense of ‘army or camp.’ That the verbal suffix kat 
is sometimes found in .connection with wonls which by metonymy indicate localitics many Le 
admitted, bot by itself it never means “nm place,’ as Dr. Cahlwell suggests as an alternative 
interpretation. Nor is he happy in his ilastrations. Podigai, a corruption of Pétiki, the 
Sanskritized form of Podiyam, is never found in classical Tamil, or in accredited lexicons like 
Ivedivram ood Niyhorta. The Tamilians recognize only Podiyam and Podiyil — not Podigui 
or Potika —as the name of the famous mountain of their patron saint Agastya2¢ Nor is it 
herond donbt whether Coleroon is Kollidam or Kollidam, But whatever be its correct form, if 
is lifficult to conceive why so large a river should also have been a place of slanglter iu any age, 
however rode or remote. 1 feel quite sceptical, therefore, about the slnughter-theory of 
De, Caldwell, All that we can secept then ont of these etymological specolations is that Korkai 
is analysable into kol + kai; and that is the important point we have here to bear in mind. 
lf kol is the root of Ko kai, it is even more obviously the root of Kollam — am being as 
good a suffix of verbal nouns as kai. Compare, for instance, the word nékkam. It seems 
to me fnrther that Eochehi or Cochin, one of the best of the natural harbours ia the 
world, is also derived from the same root. The equivalent term Halapuri is a Indicrous 
Sanskrit trauslation of the Dravidian name Kocheli, for which the Kéralamahiituryaus 
is chiefly responsible. Whether Cochin is identical or not with the Coleis Indoram — the 
Indian Coleis —of the Peatinger Tu'les, as I surmise it is, we cannot be far wrong in analysing 
it into kel + chi, ch being another well-known suffix of Tami! words, Itsecms to me probable 
that the well-known ports Colombe and Colachel are also derived from the same root, though 














TE. y., Valangai and Llaagai—*the Right and Loft Wiage’ which hav2 now come to stand aa collective names 
of certain groope of castes. 
* [Compare ante, Vol. EVID, p. 241. — E. H.] 
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greatly disguised, Kolambuand Kolachchaiare respectively analysable into Lol + am + py, and 
kal + a + chai; am, pw and chai being known suffices of Tami! words, That Sanskrit writers 

habitually translate Kollam into Kélamba may, to sone extent, serve to show how Kolambu 

and Kolachchai may have been corrupted into Kojamba and Kolachchoi. If we are right eo far, 

the root-meaning of kol becomes more or less manifest, All of them — Korkai anil Colombo; 
Colachel, Cochio, and Quilon in Travancore; and Qailandy in Malabar — are sea-port towns; and 
Kolkai, Kollam, and Kolehi (Cochin) are known to have been famous in ancient days for their 
natural harbours, May not, then, the root-idea of these words be ‘sea-port, harbour, or 
emporium of trade’? We find support for our cunjectare in the current useof kolla in Mals- 

yilam — kol/a means a breach, as of a dam, through which water flows, —and both Quilon and 

Cochin are remarkable for the inlet or breach in the coast-linc through which the sea 

communicates with the backwaters. That Kovksi waa situated at the mouth of the Timra- 
paral, and that the town which grew op in its neighbourhood anil finally snperseded it abont 
the time of Marco Polo’ was called Kayal, meaning ‘a lagoon."* would show thnt Korkai mins 
have been in its palmy days as much distinguished for an inlet into its backwater as Cochin is 

to-fiay, This then strikes me as the most probable connotation of kw/, and we may accordingly 
take Kollam (Qailon), Kolkai (Korkai), and Kolehi (Cochin), if not Colombo and Colachel as 

well, as originally meaning towns with natural harboura formed by a breach in the cuast-line. 


Rut as it is not snfe to be dogmatic in sach matters, I would suggest one or two 
other possible oxplanations of the word kollam before proceeding to consider the ers 
named after it, Comparing sack words as follai in Tamil, meaning ‘an enclosure rouwl 
a dwelling-placo,’ folli, which, in Canarese, means ‘crooked,’ in Malayajam ‘crooked aml 
therefore worn out," as well ag ‘a crooked corner or valley,’ and in Travancore Tamil] ‘a wet 
mide of ropes for enclosing and carrying unhusked cocoinats,” Adlel in Tamil anit 
kélaga ine Malayalam meaning ‘to enclose,” and kilam, ‘n figure or form sith tthe outlines 
meeting one another,’ we may easily coticlade that one of the root-iilons of Fol must be ‘an 
enclosare,' and therefore ‘a town.’ Indeed, it will be remembered, the English word “ town," 
devived as it is from tho Anglo-Saxon root “tan,” meaning on enclosnre or garden ronnd a 
dwelling-house, would exactly correspond to the current use of Aullad; and bullous, sulehs, 
kolkai, may, therefore, be all regarded as meaning nothing else than enclosed towns as opposcl 
&) the open country. Lf neither of the above derivatious 1s found satisfactory for reasons 
Leannot now divine, there is yet a third which T may, perhaps, be permitted to add, The 
worl Eolu means inal! the Dravidian langaages ‘dignity, pomp, or majesty ;’ aud it is casy tw 
shew that the finan! vowel is no part of the root. The adjective burps? as in korrabhadus 
aud the substantives kerravay aud & zrani, meaning respectively ‘king’ aud ‘kingsliip,’ are 
evidently derived from the same root as Aolw, which can be nothing else than fol, the radical in 
kullaw, kolkai; and kolchi, These towns would then seem to mean places aswociated wit! 
power, pomp, or royal presence — a meaning admirably suited to the facts (1) that nt least 
two of them are known to havo been real capitals of ancient royal families, and (2) that “ other 
residences of kings were formerly called kellaw, such tm Kodmigahir, ete,” acconling th 
Dr, Gundert, In the face of these and similar other easy interpretations the root kel seen 
capable of, I am not prepared to nocept Dr, Caldwell's slaughter-theory. More positively 
absnrd would be any attempt to trace bollan to kilawba, the meaningless jargon of Sanskrit 
writers. 

Let na now turn to the era itself. Till recently Earopean scholars would seom to have 
not known even so mnch as that it was an era, Mr. Prinsep calls it a cycle — the eyele nf 

® Sen De. Caldwell's History of Tinnecelly, p. 37. nN arciake 
am | 3 rt, Ae v io Malabar, 
‘ iced nibh detainee Santee Sees imp yetaat anil wi Udy-naa1 clement in the formations 
of Tamil words, which it would be foreign to our purpore hore to explain or to illustrate. 
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Paraénrima, and Dr, Burnell, in correcting this error, falls into another. Ho rightly says it is 
no cycle bat an era, but udds that “it began in September 824 A, D.” and “is only used in 
the South Tami] country and Travancore,"* In Travancore and in the Tinnevelly district, 
where the era is used, the year begins not in September, but in the middle of Augast, and the 
province where it begins in September is not Travancore or the South Tamil country, but 
Malsbsr, which Dr. Burnell does not inelade. Why the Malaber year begins a month later in 


r 


Mnlabar proper cannot be expected to be easy of explanation when so little is known abont the 
origin of the ern itself. The difference in the local use of the year is nevertheless worthy of 
being borne in mind, at least in connection with the dispute whether the Kollam era is so named 
after Qnilon in Travancore or Quilandy in Malabar proper, Neither of them need claim the 
honour exclusively, since the era hes a different month for its comménucement in the two places 
contending for it. | chen T 


Bat whether connected with elther or with both, it is of greater importance to know what. 
event, if any, the era is intended to commemorate. Dr. Gundert suggests in his excellent. 
lexicon, that it was meant to celebrate the foundation of a Siva temple; but as no reason is 
given to support nis opinion, we cannot afford to discuss the view, No important Siva 
temple of any antiquity is known, however, to exist either at Quilon or at Kollam in’ Malabar, 
In the nature of things, we should expect a grander event of greater national importance in 
justification of the starting of an era than the building of a nameless temple. The only two 
events of any importance in Malabar which can be assigned to this epoch are (1) the evblisions 
disappearance of the Inst of the Perumiijs, and (2) the death of Samkarich ee oie a 
renowned of the Indian scholiasty. en wr Samkardchs 


The tradition in Malabar regarding the firstis thatthelast Chéraman Perumal embraced — 
Muhommadanism, and left the Indian shores for Mocca, and that it was in consequence of his | 
sadder departure thet the Chira empire, including Malwbar, became split up into petty prin-- 
cipalities, Following the tradition, Mr. Logan has gone go far as to identify, a tomb on. the 
shores of the Persian Gulf as that of the missing Peramé], and, with the help of the epitaph 
thereon, to fix the date of his death as Kali year 3991 or Kollam yeor 6, Allowing 6 years aa 
epent in tho Pernméj’s trans-marine peregrinations, we may plausibly take the Kollam era as 
founded on the day he sailed away from Malabar. But antecedent probability is. wholly 
against this theory. It is not at all likely, in the first place, that any uation would establish 
an era to celebrate a national disgrace, To every Hindu, even after so mach of Mahammadan 
intercourse, the conversion to Islam is an abhorrence; and how much skonld it have been a 
theusand yeara ago in the cage of so revered a king as the true representative of the old» 
line of Chéramin Perumils? It is sarprisingly strange again, in the next place, that: sll 
Malabar and Travancore shonld have anited to start an era exactly at the pointiof time when | 
their integrity, according to the very hypothesis, was irreparably lost. The Chérs. empire is 
said to have fallen to picces, because of the disappearance of the Peramil ; and. yet ithe: 
empire was at one, according to the theory, to startan era which js still in uae throughout - 
its. original extent! In the third place, if the era were founded...to,.commemorate any’! 
single event such ag the exit of the last of the Ternmils, how could. we, aoconnt for the fat " 
of the era beginning in August in Travancore and full month later: in, Malabar, «proper Pi. 
Can we suppose, without positively spoiling the beauty and mystery of the story, that the Peru+ 1 
mii] sailed a month earlier from the port of Quilon in Travancore and then landed in Malabar 
to quit it finally thirty days later 2 But lastly, the otal tradition, on whieh létie’thé thedey is 
based, is itself contradicted by. the-only written record we / have, 'whieli tefersto ‘the event.” 
The mysterious disappearance of the Peram4l’ is in fact the last of the legends embodied in— 
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the Periya-Pyrdnam, the historical value of which, as we have seea elsewhere, it is impossible 
to exaggerate. The date of this Parésa cannot, for reasons explained elsewhere," be later 
than the twelfth Christian centory, or about 350 years after the establishment of the Kollam 
eri, Surely, the version of the story, as found in this written record of the twelfth century, 
deserves greater credit than an oral tradition which cannot be traced back for more than a 
couple of centuries. The Periya-Puriésam version then is this:—‘ While the Saiva saint 
Sundarar was at Tiravatjaikkalam, the Chara capital, celebrating it in certain hymns which 
still exist, the time came for him to depart the earth. Accordingly, one morning, the angels 
of Mount Kailisa waited upon him with a white elephant and a commission to translate 
him athwart the sky to that rocky abode of gods. Elated beyond measure, the saint tarried 
not even to otter o parting word to his royal friend, but, ascending the celestial elephant. 
started forthwith on his travel throngh the azure blue, The Perumil, coming to know what 
had taken place, and unable to sastain the separation, mouuted his steed and uttered o . 
mantra in its ears, which enabled it to ascend into the air and overtake the paradisiacal 
pachyderm. The ministers and generals of the king, beholding the miraculous scene, shook 
off their mortal coils with the help of their sworda and followed their beloved king, So the 
a3rial procession reached Mount Kailiaa, bat the Perumil found admission into the divine 
presence only after he had composed the poem called Adi-Uii, which one Maiittan® is said in 
the Pardaa to have communicated to the world here below by reciting it in the town of 
Tiruppidavdr.” 

Such then is the legend as embodied in the Periya-Purdaam ; and all that it enables us to 
conclode is that a saintly Chéra prince mysteriously disappeared from his capital. There is 
nothing whatever in this or any other written record of respectable antiquity to lend support to 
the story of the conversion and the voyage to Mecca; and withont sagh support it is not safe to 
-eccept the evidence of the tomb on the shores of the Persian Gulf as relevant to the question 
of the origin of the Kollam era. 

Proceeding thon to the next great event abont this time with which the Malabar era may 
possibly be associated, we may at once state that the age of Sathkarichirya is not yet beyond 
the pala of dispute. It may be even questioned whether he was a native of Malabar. But all 
the theories yet advanced with any show of justification converge in pointing to the early years 
of the ninth century as the probable period of the grent philosopher. May not then the 
Kollam era be taken to commemorate some event in connection with the life of Samkara f 
Mr, K. B. Pathak, according to whom Samkara must have died in 820 A. D..* 4 ¢, four years 
before the commencement of the era. The date of his birth, according to the ilékes ina 
manascript volume in the possession of one Govinda Bhattar of Belgaum, is Vibhava-varsha, 
Kali year ag39 .10 and that of his death, fall moon in Vaidikha, Kali year 3921." | Thua, then, it 
is impossible to connect the establishment of the Kollam era with any event in Samkara’s life, 
he having died four years before the commencement of the era itself, 


Indeed, I mast confess, Ido not feel disappointed at this result. The curions difference 
we commenced with noting in the reckoning of the year in Malabar and Travancore would 
shew that the era, whatever its origin, could not have been the consequence of any particnlar 
historical event. It would be quite in keeping withthe character of the people if it tarned out 
to be the reault of somo grand astronomical conventions rather than of events in the humbler 


‘ fe, XXV. p. 149 f. | ; = 

® apap one carve thin MAdAttanfc was,or how be obtained a copy of the poem compared in Kaildea, 

May ho be the anme Bitten, the corn-morchant, who narrated the etary of Giluppadiylram to its author 
Tlangtivadligal F 
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walks of human life, Pinding among the cvlestial phenomena, too, no event of any importance 
about the year 824 A. D. except the appearance of s comet in China, I can suggest now no other 
explanation of the era than that it seems to me to be the modification of another 
elder era current in Upper India under the ame of Saptarshi, or Bastra- 
sathvateara’? The peculiarity of this northern era is that though it is to-day 4979, it 
ig spoken of as 72, so that omitting all hundreds it would be found to be ideutical with 
our Malabar year, except for 4 months beginning with Mésha, The Kaémir calendars 
calculated in this era and other recorded dates in it usually begin with this formulas: 
SriSaptarshi-chdrénumatéaa Smavat 4972 tathd cha Sarwot 72, i.e, ‘the year 4972, in 
agreement with the course of the Saptarshis, and, therefore, the year 72.’ It would thus 
appear that up to the year 99, the Kollam year was just identical with the Saptarehi year, May 
it not be then that our Kollam year is simply the Saptarshi era with its origin forgotten, and, 
therefore, counted on into the hundreds? It is by no means extravagant to suppose that the 
p2ople who lived in the Kollam year 99 went on to name the next year 100, and not the cypher 
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year, in spite of whatever astronomical remiuiscences that sarvived in the minds of. 
almanae-makers of that age. In fact, nothing conld have been more natural, and once the 
nimeration was permitted, the issue of an independent ora, exnotly of the kind we have, was. 
inevitable, The only fact which would then require explanation is why, when the ieehi 
begins with Mésha, our Kollam should commence with the month of Simba, In all probability 
the astronomers of the period, who determined upon the adoption of the era, found it hecessary 
so to amend the northern luni-solar year in order to convert it into a porely solar one as 
the Kollam year professes to be. While agreed as to the necessity of the amendment, the 
astronomers of Malabar were apparently mot at one with their contemporaries in Travancore: 
as to the number of months that had so to be left out; and hence, perhaps, the divergence we 
have already noticed ns to the month with which the new year was to begin — whether it was 
to be Simba or Kanya, That the era obtaining in Travancore should thas be assimilated with 
the one in Kasmir, the other extremity in the continent of India, mast, at first ‘sight, appear 
strange; lutit is not certainly stranger than the close similarity which Mr, Fergusson notes in 
the styles of architecture obtaining in Travancore and in Napil. What our only historian of 
Travancore says with respect to the origin of this era is entirely in consonance with our theory. 
“In the Kah year 3926 when king Udaya Mirtinda Varma was residing in Kollam 
(Quilon),” says Mr. Menon, “he convened a council of all the learned men in Kérala 
with the object of introducing a new era,and after making some astronomical researches, 
and calculating the solar movements throughout the twelve signs of the zodiac, and counting 
scientifically the number cf days occupied in this revolution in every month, it waa resolved to 
adopt the new era froni the firai of Chingam of that year, Lith August 825, as Kollam year one, 
and to call *t the solar year.” What need conld there have been for all these “astronomical 
researches,” “ caleulations" and “ scientific countings," on less the astronomers of the period, 
anxious to start a new era, were adapting and amending for their purpose one that was actually 
current at the time ? If those scientific men were reall: adopting an existing era, none could 
have suggested itself with greater propriety than the Saptarshi year — the “ Sdsfra-smipateara," 
the scientific year par ercellence, As regards the Kali, the Malabar astronomers of 824 A, D. 
probably found that it was itself in need of even larger alterations than the Saplarshi, The 
Intter id exactly 25 years later than the Kali, and it appears to me extremely likely that these 
“5 years were left out of the Kali to form the Saptarshi era for some astronomical reasons 
similar to those which I have ventured here ‘> assign for the omission of the first doe 
5 months from Mésha to Simbha in the conversion of the Saptarshi into the Eollam, But this 
is a speculative question, and I am afraid it will continue to be a debatable one for many years 
yet to come, . 


i 
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(To be continued.) 
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EXTRACTS FROM OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE 3ELUNGS 
_ OF THE MERGUI ARCHIPELAGO, 
BY Et. C. TEMPLE, 
(Continued from p, 91.) 


| Vv. 
From Captain B.M, Ryan, Oficiating Deputy Commissioner, Mergui, to Major 4, Fytehe, 
Offctating Commissioner, Tenasserim and Martaban Provinces, Moulmeiu — dated the 


11th august 1857, 
Dr, Helfer bas giyon the following graphical Sketch of the Salones :— 


“Spent this day among the Salones, At my first arrival in the night a general terror 
spread over the defenceless commanity, they not knowing whether friend or foe was approaching. 
Suspecting an incarsion of Malays from the south, the women and children had fled into the 
interior, and their best property, sea-slugs, and rice hand been buried in all hurry in the jungle, 
Finding that a white-man was come among them (it was in these parts for the first time), their 
apprehensions changed into joy, and the whole community came in the morning to whore I had 

“There were about 70 men, women, and childron altogether; they had encamped on the 
sandy sea-beach; each family lad erected a little raised shed covered with palm-leaves, where 
all the members huddled together in the night. There they sat, a dirty, miserable-looking 
congregation, the women oceupied in making mata of a peculiar description from sea-weed 
(which are sold at Mergni and Moulmein and much sought after), the children screaming 
apparently out of fear at the strange apparition, dogs, cats, and cocks all joining to make the 
fall choraa, Everything had the appearance of confusion, and even the animals seemed to ba 
aware that my arrival among them was an extraordinary event, Some of these sheds appeared 
like butehers' stalls. Large pieces of turtle, rendering the atmosphere pestilential, were 
everywhere drying iu the san. It is their main food. Shell-fish were seen extracted from their 
shells, and wild roots of « species of Diaseorea, a3 well as the fatal Cycas circiualis, were prepared 
for cooking. 

“On the beach lay 20 or 30 boats, well built and light, like ant-shells swimming on the 
surface, the bottom bailt of a solid trank, the sides consisting of the slender trunks of the palm 
strongly united and corked with palm hemp, These boats, not lonzer than 20 fect, are the true 
home of the Salones: to it he eutrasts his life and property; init he wanders during his 
lifetime from island to island; a true ichthyophagist, to whom the Earth has no charm, and 
whom he neglects so much that he does not even eutrast to her a single grain of rice. But 
even as fishormen these people are to be considered yet in their infancy. They have even no 
nets, the trident is their only weapon, with which they spear sharks and other fish as well as 
turtle ; all the rest they waut is done with the da or with the hand; they know no other 
instrument. 

“In their exterior they are well built, apparently healthy, darker than the Burmese; part 
of them approach the Malay type, part of them the Ethiopinn; the carly hair of some of them 
especially speaks in favour of Negro origin. Might they have had for-oerly communication 
with the Andamanese ? 

“T spent the whole day in conversation with them throngh the medium of their headman, 
who understands Burmese; besides him and two others, the reat were unacquainted with it, 
Some spoke, besides their own idiom, Siamese; some Malay. They behaved with remarkable 
civility and decorum, They related that their children are exposed to sickness and death 
from three to siz years; those who survive that period are considered safe, I think they die, 
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to judge from deseription, in consequence of dysentery, not improtably cansed by the 
indigestible natare of their food, at that tender age, They know no medicines whatever, — a 
strange exception, — uncultivated Natives being generally in the possession of the greatest 
number of simples, besides the host of charms and other indifferent substances to whieh great 
Virtues are attributed. To get physic and charms fronf the Chinese, they sell their most - 
valuable produces — pearls, amber, etc. The greatest present I could make them, besides 
some ardent spirits, was medicine, When they saw me drink coffee, nnd heard ‘that I drank 
black substance every day, they concluded this to be the greatest medicine of the white-man, 
and were not satisfied till I gave them a good portion of it. Thoy are addicted to liquors to a 
frightfol degree; intoxication is the greatest enjoyment they know. By all who have to do 
with them (Chinese and Malays), they are provided with toddy in the first instance, and, 
fnring the subseqaent state of stupor, robbed of any valuables they possess, 

Surronnded with valuable riches of Nature, they remain miserably poor. The regeneration of 
this rece will possibly never be effected; bat the Salones open a fine field to a truly philan- 
thropic missionary, Their ideas of tha deity are very imperfect; they believe in superior 
agencies without any distinct idea, When asked what they thought would become of them 
after death, they answered that they never thought about it, and added, by way of exonse, "wo 
are & poor people who know nothing.’ They are fall of superstition and fear, When a person 
dies, the person is exposed in the jungle; the whole congregation leave immediately, and do not 
return till after years, when the bleached bones are collected and barned. 

“T accompanied o party of young men on a fishing excursion, They are very dexterous in 
three large turtles, two sharks, and some other fish.” , 

From Captain J. F, J. Stevenson, Deputy Commissioner, Merqui, to Captain H. Hopkinson, 
Oficiating Commissioner, Tenasserim and Marfaban Provinces, Moulmein — dated the 
| 1th May 1858, 

I beg to offer you a few remarks upon the pecoliar tribe of people called Salones, who live 
in some of the islands of this Archipelago, 

Before doing so, it seems right that I should place before you Lieutenant Burn's, which, 
doubtless, he wished to embody in his Revenue Report. 

Lieutenant Burn: — “ Another subject I am very anxious to bring to your notice is the 
fact that there is a tribe of poople inhabiting the islands of the Mergai Archipelago, who are 
antaxed, and [ regret to say, to all appearance, totally wncared for in every way. I have 
endeavoured to ascertain from the Office records the time and cause of this non-taxntion, and 
the only record on the subject that 1 can find is a copy of a letter from your Office, dated 
Mergui, the 12th August 1641, from E. A, Blondell, Eaq., then the Commissioner of these 
Provinces. The letter has no nambor, and is not even attested as a true copy ; the original 
appears to have been lost, 

“ The people are exceedingly simple and quiet, but very wild and barbarous ; they inhabit 
huts which are made by placing four sticks on tho ground and throwing a matoverthem. For 
the most part they cultivate nothing, but live chiefly by fishing. 

“They have one peon (a Salone) over them, on a salary of Re, 10 a month, who ia supposed 
to give an annval acconnt of their nombers. Ihave since my stay down here risited some of 
these islands and stayed among the people. I found them apparently in a state of great poverty, 
but on farther enquiry I am led to believe that this is caused in s great measure by their being 
nearly one and all addicted to an immoderate use of spirits, opium, and ganja. This may, and 
very likely has had, the effect of decreasing their numbers, but I am led to believe if a good man 
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wha wpnchitad 6 over ¢ihem, and they were to have cesindibal visits from the officer in acne which 
with a steam gunboat would be perfectly practicable at all times aud seasons, something might 
be made out of, and done for, them, as, besides a very extensive trade in salt-fish, they carry on 
a fair trade in tortoise and other shells, the prices of which areexceedingly remunerative, Their 
honts, which are very cleverly and curiously constracted, constantly come to Mergui, and sell 
their cargoes to great advantage; bat such ix the moral degradation of these simple people and 
tendency to vice that althongh after selling their cargo they may have some bandreds of 

rapees, they seldom go back to their villages with moch more than a large sapply of spiriis 
snl ores being cheated oat of the rest by sume of the rascals of the towns, who are con- 
atantly on the look-ont for them; in fact, they certainly are redaced to a very great state of 
abj not respecting themselves, and locked down upon by every one of their fellow-men ; 
and L respect fally beg to question whether considering them too low and abject to be taxed ix 
not a fair reason with a savage and simple people like these for them to form so low an opinion 
of themselves that, without any self-respect, they degenerate into a species little better than 
those who roam our forests, They are well aware that all their neighbours are taxed, anil 
from conversation I had with one or two who spoke Barmese, I was led to come to the above 
conclusion, which I now have the honour of submitting to you. On one of the islands near 
Mergui are a few families of these people who have taken to cultivation, I have not as yet had 
time to visit them, as they are at some distance out at sea. The taxation [ would recommend 
would be exactly the same aa is levied on the other tribes of Burmese and Karens, 

“{ would, while on this subject, draw your attention to the following ertract of a letter 
from Mr. Kincaid, an American Missionary, who visited these people in 1838, now 20 years 
ago! He says:—' They (the Salones) are very poor too, having no houses, no gardens, no 
caltivated fields, nor any domestic animals but dogs. | never saw such abject poverty, such 
an entire destitution of all the comforts of life.’ Thos wrote one who had seen and visited 
them 20 years ago, and wo one would write of them to this day. Since 1833 some attempt was 
made by Major Broadfoot, Commissioner, by means of Mr. Brayton, an American Missionary, 
to teach them to read and write and convert them to Christunity. Mr. Brayton, I believe, , 
baptised forty-six, and also established a school among them in 1846, but, owing to his 
going away, the school was abandoned, and, from what Ican learn, nothiog has since been 
done for them,” 

From the little that I know of these people, I om very much inclined to think that 
Lieutenant Barn's proposition will bear examination. Iam aware that the people hive a good 
market for the products ho enumerates. 

You are aware thot it is a tedious and even difficult task to go about their islands with 
merely an ordinary canoe, such as we have at our disposal here. A small steamer T have long 
thought absolutely necessary to esable this district officer to supervise his officiais properly, 
and generally administrate affairs with any approach to efficient management. 

I took the liberty of submitting this proposition upwards of two years ago, on my first 
appointment here. It has been strongly supported by my successors, and received the notice 
of Government. Lieutenant Born, who had the opportunity of seeing this district through- 
out two working seasons, has, you will observe, referred to it in his remarks on the Salone 


Isiands. 











From Hf. 0. Menzies, Esq., Deputy Commissioner, Mergui, to the Commissioner, Tenasserin 
avd Meriaban Provinces, Moulmein — dated the 20th June 1800, 


In the preparation of the annual revenue and statistical retarns, which it was my duty tu 
submit to you at the close of the official year 1859-60, I was atruck by the inadequacy of tlie 
data at my disposal on which I had, in the case of the Salones, to found these returns. 


i The posage referred to by Liewtenaat Burn is to be found in Mason's Tenasecrim. 
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You are aware that one of the Salones is in the pay of Government, receiving monthly 
Rs. 10. I presume that this individaal receives this pay more with the view of indirectly 
bringing kim into communication with the anthorities here, than asa remuneration for the 
performance of any speeife duties: certain it is at all events that he has hitherto done nothing 
to entitle him to remunerntion. 

You will have renmrked thst the informetion yearly supplied to your Office having refer- 
ence to the Salones may bv said to be stereotyped, as the returns do not vary. 

Enqniring into the cases of thisy I ascertained that the practice had been to draw the 
Salone Thoogyee's pay worthy, and to hand it over to the jematar of the general guard, who 
Was supposed to pay it to that individosl whenever be presented himself at Mereni to receive 
it- As this practice evidently failed to meet the requirements of the case, I immediately 
directed its discontinuance, and forbade the issue of any pay to the Salone Thoogyee, unless he 
presented himself at my office to receive the money. 

Consequent on this order the Salone Thoogyee presented himseH before me yesterday, and 
Ttook the opportunity afforded by his presence to elicit from him as moeh information a» 
T could regarding the peculiar race of beings over whom he is supposed by his position to 
exercise contral, 

So far as I can learn from office records but little is known regarding the Salones, and 19 
it is highly improbable that J shall have the opportunity of otherwise placing on record the 
information I have beeome possessed of, which may at some time prove usefal, I have thought 
it best to embody the result of my enquiries in the shape of a letter to you. ui 

The Salone Thoogyee informs me that bis people are at present located on four islands 
of the Mergai Archipelago;named by him Zadet, Sumpeo, Buttuy, and Doung. The first 
corresponds with St. Mathew's Island; the third with Peak or Sir B. Owen's; the fourth 
(I think), Lord W. Bentinek's; and the second, Sullivan's or Sumpee Island of our charts, 

He estimates the number inhabiting these islands as follows:—On Zadet Island about 40, 
on Sumpee about 55, on Buttay about 59, and on Doung Island about 46 families, giving 
‘bout six souls as composing a family. This last estimate is evidently too high, but, remoember- 
mg the number of children I gaw with the families lovated in Paway Island, in March Iast, 
I think we shall be justified in assuming five aso fair average number of young and old in» 
family. The Thoogyee himeelf hus six children, hence perhaps his fixing a high average. 

The Thoogyee’s estimate would, if adopted, give # total of 1,200 gonls, and, subject to my 
correction, 1,000 souls, — a far higher namber than you will find entered in the returns. 











The Thoogyee, Oo Pay by name, was, I learn, first invested with such official anthority as 
his office may be supposed to reanlt in, by Major Birdmore, and he appeared before me looking 
very unhappy under the penance of continually adjusting a poon's belt with a brass-plate which 
was placed ncrosa his shoulders by that officer. 

Oo Pay possesses soch acquaintance with the Malay and Burmese languages as enables 
him to converse with diffieulty in both. 

It appears that each island colony has its headman, Their names are —in Sumpee, Pa 
Ram; in Battuy, Lo Way; in Zardet, Chee Dost, Of Lo Woy my informant gave me the worst 
possible charnctert perlinps jenlonsy may have occasioned this, as the namber of familics 
nnder the jarisdietion of Lo Way on Sampee exceeds that on Doung, Oo Pay's partienlar 
charge. Lo Way is, Ou Pay informed me, mach addicted to intemperance ; he described him, 
exhibiting the most expressive countenance at the time, as a ‘' perfect devil," 

I was onder the impression that the Salones wers decreasing in number yearly, but Oo 
Pay contradicted this, From his statementa it wonld-appear that both cholera and emall-pox 
have this year prévailed among the tribe. He estimated the deaths from cholera at 14, and 
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from small-pox about 4). Now edulis were most pinisions to the latter dieses These figures 
refer to the Donng population, which would probably suffer.most, as most exposed to the risk 
of infection or contagion from their greater intercourse with, and proximity to, our const 
villages or Morgai sheet, where the diseases have had, so to speak, their head-quartera during 
the past year. 

I questioned Oo Pay closely as to the treatment paraued with sufferers from sickness. 
The Salones depend for recovery solely on supernataral aid, Three men in the tribe are 
supposed at present to have the power of invoking the aid of the evil-spirit. They perform a 
sort of “devil dante" round the sufferer; the spirit, if they are sucerssful, is understood to 
draw ont the disease through the arm of the patient; and Qo Pay knows old people who have 
witnessed the appearence of the evil one embodied in the shape of a bit of broken glass, bat 
lins not himseif been so fortunate as ever to have had an interview. Possessed of the disease 
from which the patient has by him been relieved, the devil in his turn possesses himself of 
the person of the individaa!l who was saccessfal in obtaining the happy result, He is invari- 
ably a thirsty devil, and Oo Pay has seen a whole jar of shamshoo drank off by the possessed 
man. He took the trouble to explain that though the man actually drank aqua vile, it was 
not for his own, but for the enjoyment of the spirit in him, It is to be supposed that the evil- 
spirit Vanishes with the fames of the imbibed liquor, but Qo Pay was not clear on this point, 
and was evidently disinclined to go deeply into the subject. When the sick man recovers, the 
“ modicine-man" receives remuneration: shoald his intervention be unsuccessfal, none. 


I learnt from the Salones I came across on Paway Island that both sick and dead were 
customarily deserted, the dead being placed on a small and covered raised pandal, when they 
were left to decay, the spot of, so to call it, interment being left unvisited till sufficient time 
bad elapsed to ensure the disappearance of the remains. As regards the mortally sick, I was 
told they were made as comfortable as possible, and left to Nature, being supplied with food 
and a boat; that sometimes they recovered, and the boat enabled them to rejoin their frionds. 
Oo Pay states that this latter practice is not universal. I rather from bia manner, and the 
positive stntements of the Paway people, doubt him; he admitted that though his own Doung 
people did not subscribe the castom, yet the Sampee people did. 


Questioned regarding the domestic relations existing smong the Salones, Oo Pay assured 
me that polygamy did not exist, The marriage ceremony, as described by him, issimpie. The 
man, in the presence of the elders, presents a piece of white cloth to the parents of the bride, 
nud to herself some tobacco, pds leaves, and other such trifles ; an admiring circle sit round and 
“talk and laugh,” and the couple are henceforth man and wife. If the bridegroom is not a 
sufficiently wealthy man to possess a boat cf his own, the couple, till in a position to maintain a 
separate establishment, reside with the parenta of the bride, It is not usual or necessary for 
the parents of the bridegroom to make any presenta to anybody on the marriage. 

Oo Pay displayed considerable astuteness, combating my efforts to elicit from him the 
mode in which the offenders were punished, telling mo that any one who stole or did othor 
wrong would in due coarse be brought before me by him. He, however, said that before the | 
Salones came under British sway, in cases of homicide, the life of the man-slayer was held 
forfeited, und taken by the friends of the slain, I rather opine that in this respect what was, 
still is. I know of no case on record in which Oo Pay has sammoned offenders in any way to 
Moergaui. | 
Money appears to be easily earned by the Salones, bat to be invariably spent on comesti- 
bles or converted into a supply of tho articles they use but cannot manufacture at the place 
and time of receipt, Mata are the cireulating medium among themselves. A boat can be 
purchased for 6) mats, a fishing spear for four, and so on. The mats in question are neat, 
and such as may occasionally be seen in hot India» stations, used asa covering for couches or 
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beds, being cooler than anything else. The Selonca, who generally fall mto bad hands when 
they visit our villages and conclude most of their bargains in the arraick-shops, get an average 
price of four annas per mat at Mergui, The mats are indemand. I paid a Rupee for one the 
other day. They are chiefly made by women, and a woman does not ocenpy more than a day 
in completing a mat. As I have elsewhere mentioned to you, one of the most valuable of the 
articles in which the Salones trade is a sort of flexible and waterproof covering for boats, mant- 
factured from the leaves of a plant which are stitched together with bamboo-splinters. These 
wre made in a very short time, and sell bere for eight annas-n piece. The lenf is not, I believe, 
obtainable on the mainland, hence the bigh price realized for these simple, but most useful, — 
articles of traffic, The Sulones also bring to market sea-aluge, sea-snails, déchede-mer, wax, 
fish, and mother-o'-pearl, 

Oo Pay informs me that thongh he has, as it were, divided the Salones into four settlements, 
yet that they constantly leave one of these to join another, and that these recognize him as 
having supreme nothority. Iam afraid he is sufficiently civilized to be aware that troth is nob 
always consonant with the furtherance of his personal interest, and that he connects assomption 
of supreme authority with retention of his monthly stipend. I should doubt his having much 
influence over Lo Way, whom he so heartily abnses, or the immediate following of that 
iudividnal: similarly with the other headmen and those who acknowledge their rule, He 
states the headmen he names (see swprd) are all aged, about his own age, which I should say 
was between 50 and 60. These men, I believe, occasionally visit Mergui, and they should be 
encouraged on such occasions to present themselves, as from them much information might 
from time to time be obtained regarding the Salones. 

I have told Oo Pay that [ shall expect him to be able to speak with some greater certainty 
than he now can regarding the number of the Salones, ete,, when he yisits Mergui after the 
termination of the south-west monsoon and has had an opportunity of seeing the Southward 
islands. His knowledge of numeration being limited, the population return is to consist of a 
bundle of aticks with notches on them, showing hoats (their houses), men, women, aud children 
of both sexes. He seems willing, and with encouragement might be made more useful than 
he haa hitherto proved. He estimates the nomber of boats in the possession of the Salones at 
present at 140, This scarcely corresponds with the estimated aggregate of soula, but it is 
possible that they manage to pack into them when moving from island to island, 


I may mention here, as you may possibly never have seen a Salone boat that it 
differs much in construction from, and as regards sea-worthiness and elegance of shape 
id jar superior to, the ordinary Harmese boat. The bottom of the boat is solid wood 
scooped ont and opened; rising to the total height of the best ot each extremity, but 
almost flattened in the centre; yingan sticks, thick in the centre, and tapering to each 
extremity, though roqnd, are bent into the rounded form of a boat's side and neatly placed 
one above the other, The ends being amaller than the centre, they are easily compressed 
into the required space at stem and stern, #0 as not to interfere with the general symmetrical 
appearance of the bont. The interstices are canlked with dammer. The objection to this boat 
is that the yiagan portion of them requires annual revewal and the process is not easy. To the 
sufficient beam given to these bonts, as compared with those in nse with Burmans, may be attri- 
buted their possession of greater buoyancy and safety ina rongh sea, At the stem and stern, 
a semi-circle is, scooped out; this gives to the boat an odd look, but the object is patent; were jt 
not for the step which is then formed, the younger children would be unable without aid to get 
inte or out of the boats. Siamese sometimes build similarly with yingan, but the crescent. 
shaped bow and stern is never adopted by them, and invariably distinguishes the Salones' boata 
from oll othora. 


The Salones possess a host of most mangy, ill-fed dogs. They seldom lose an opportunity 
of adding tothe number, These dogs are employed in hunting wild pigs, with which some of 
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the islands in the Archipelago abound, As the common village dog is seldom an adept at, or 
inclined to receive instruction in, haunting, when he first gets into the hanis of the Salones, he 
ia subjected to very severe training. Fresh from the streets of Mergui, or other coast town 
or village, he is deposited by his new master on the first convenient uninhabited island present- 
ing itself, He either dies of starvation, if too indoleut to hunt for his subsistence, or soon 
learns to catch his prey. Ina conple of months he is songht for, and if found alive is reclaimed 
and taken home. The dogs seem, with the exception of being badly fed, to be kindly treated 
after their initiation into Salonese life, and Iwas amused at Paway by secing them following 
their masters into the water, when they approached wading to my boat. On my landing every 
woman might be seen holding a child or two under one arm anda dog under the other, the 
precaution being adopted in the case of the latter to prevent any noisy demonstrations or 

Oo Pay states that he is not aware of any specific violence towards the Salones on the part 
of the Malays, and ignored all dread of them. His statements are at variance with those of the 
Salones I have previously had intercourse with, and if the Malays are really innocnous, it is 
difficult to explain the cause of the consternation which is apparent among the Salones when 
they first find a strange boat in their neighbourhood. At Paway the whole settlement took 
to the jungles as soon as it was evident that my boat was coming to theirs, but when we were 
sufficiently close to ennble them to discover who we were, dogs, women, and children again 
emerged from the jungle ; questioning them as to the canse of their hasty concealment of them- 
selves, they told me that they had mistaken us for Malays, by whom they had only ten days 
previous been plundered. 

The costame of the Salones scarcely supports the maxim that “simplicity adorns," That 
of the males is the familiar dress of the Madras catamaran men ; that of the females is searcely 
more elaborate or decent ; a strip of dirty cloth wound once round the waist and between the 
legs completes it. Oo Pay had evidently, when coming to me, either bought or borrowed o 
set of clothes which fitted him ill and made him very ancomfortable, and his pufsoe gave him 
as much trouble as did his belt of office, 

That the Salones do not progress in civilization I think I may presume, for if they have 
done so, they must have commenced from a lower degree in the scale of humanity than is 
compatible with their supposed ameliorated condition after 30 odd years of occasional inter- 
course with ourselves and those subject to our influence, as they are still low in tho list of 
uncivilized savages. 

Tt seems rather a reproach to ns that such nation should exist under our rale nncared 
for and unnoticed, but at the same time it is not easy to suggest what efforts to improve them 
would prove most effectual. There have been no failures or successes to aid us in forming an 
opinion on this head that I know of, 

I think that one step towards reform would be to prevent their falling into the hands of 
Chinese sharpers, when they visit Mergui, by forbidding the sale to them of opium or shamshoo, 
At present with them a trading excursion here ends ina debauch, and they equander in an 
hour the fruits of days of toil, besides steeping themselves in degradation. If it 1s worth while 
to keep Oo Pay in pay, the plan might be adopted of also nominating the other headmen 
Government servants, giviog them lower rates of pay, three or four Rupees a munth, anything 
sufficient to induce them to come to Mergui to receive their pay, aud the difference in pay 
would elevate Oo Pay in their eyes and increase his influence. He is, as far as can be learnt, 
of steadier habits than the generality of his tribe. 

Deprived of the opportunity of spending his earnings in drink, the Salone might learn in 
time the value of money by finding himself the possessor of articles he would consider as 
luxuries. As his household goods increased in quantity and value, it might occur to him that 
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a house was a more desirable abode than a boat, acd gradually their location might aasame a 
greater degree of purmanence, dependent, of coursc, ou tho degree of protection we afford then 


At present, Oo Poy may rale in Doung, bat I donbt altogether his having. the 
slightest influcuce elsewhers for good or evil. I do, not think that itis generally. known 
how frequently the Sulones visit our villages, 1 daresay I have seen this your’ from: 
the window of my house, by two and chrea at a tint,'a handre| Salone boats on the beach.of 
Mergai, Such frequent, commnuration with Mengai would, one would think, make: them 
acquainted in some degree with our modes of government, wad familarize them with tho dreaded 
word “taxation.” As I have olsewhere stated, [ consider these people by no means poor; 
nud though tax them as you may, their revenue contribations coald never amount to muclip 
vet I would tax then on the principle that tax-paying woald inculcate on them the ecus ity 
or looking beyond the morrow, and habits of fragality aro enpital founitation for improvement, 
The tax or trilate exacted I wonld receive in Kind, so many mats per male pér annum, and 
nuke Oo Pay responsible for collection. The whole tribs shonld be annually collected on some. 
vertain fixed island to reveiven visit from the Depaty Commissioner, pay their tax, and state. 
theit grievances; if any, the revenue collected boing spout on articles nuited to their use which 


tiight at these annual gatherings be dixtribnted as presenta. This would probly prove 


inducement sufficient to ensure nttendanee, and if they learn that we do not, with the rest of 
the neighbouring world, look down on them as wholly beneath our notice, we shall soou tind 
them making efforts to render themselves more presentable aud deserving ofour favour, 


I fear that T have been led to write at too great length on this subject ; bot it is one I take 


ir 








* considerable interest in, and T ean offer no other apology for the lengthiness of my letter, 


NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 
BY J. M. CAMPBELL, C.LE., L¢.5. 
(Confinweal from Vol. XXVIL p. 1M) 


Tattooing. — Hindns believe that tattoo marks scare or house epizits, Inthe Karniatak 
cust Hinda women tattoo on their bodies the firures of the padma or lotus, the daakh or conch- 
shell, and the chokra or discus, the chief weapons of Vishoa. Of the origin of tattooing, the 
Brahman story is that Lukshmf, the wife of Vishou, told her hasband that whenever. he 
lef? her alone she became frightened. Vishon took his weapous and pressed them on Lakshml's 
bidy, saying that the marks of his weapons would guard her acainst evil. Following this 
example, Hindus tattoo their bodies that no evil may befall them, | i 


The Ahmadnagar Kaikidis tattoo basil leaves, lotus flowers, and the names of the gods Sri- 
Kim, Jai-Ram, and Jai-Jai-Ram, on their hands and fect.) The Midhava Brihman women of 
Dhirwiy tattoo a small dot on the richt check and chin and asmall crescent with two dots just 
abore the root of the nose. Some women tattoo their hands.“ Among the Liigayat Bnijets 
of Dhirwiir women tattoo their brows and checks, and their chins, hands, and feet. The print 
on the brow is n black dot or a crescent with a binck dot inside, The marks on the echin. 
nnd cheeks are simple dots; those ou the arms are single or double snakes? In Gelonum, 
the tattoo marks made by the women of the Martha Killiketars are lines, ovals and cireles, the 
names of gods, and the figures of the fulss bush and the fimnkinecnse tree,“4 

“! Information from Mr, Tuimdar, Romboy Cazetterr, Vol. XVII, p. 104. 
“Op. cit, Vol. XXIL p. 65. "Op. cit, Vol, X5U0, p. 12 
“ Op. cit, Vol, XXL p. 160. 
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In South India, almost all young girls have their arms marked with flowers? The Juangs 
of East Bengal wear three atrokes on the brow over the nose and three oa the temple,*4 
apparently the forerunners of sect-marks and made with tho object of frightening spirits. 
The Karens of East Bengal wear three red lines radiating from the seat of their breeches. The lines 
were formerly marked on the skin. In Gujarat, in Western India, carriage bullocks (1820) are 
tuttooed™ with tigera and flowers, Tattooing is common among the Barmese tribes along the 
east frontier of Bengal! The Burmaus tattoo their bodies with the figares of lions, tigers, 
elephants, rats, and birds, Some of these marks are special charms against evil spirits and 
diseases." All Burman boys get their thighs tattooed.“7 By some Burmans tattooing is 
resorted to as a medicine. Chin women tattoo their faces to prevent their being carried of 
by Burmans.** Friar Oderic in A, D, 1321 found a singular generation in Sumitra who 
branded their faces with a little hot iron in some twelve places. | 

The Andamanese tattoo their heads and paint them with clay.47 The custom of tattooing 
is carried to great perfection among the Motu women, whose bodies are covered with tattou 
marks resembling fine lace garments.“ The Motus tattooan olive leaf in the clavieular region of 
their bodies.” In the Melville Islands, the people gracefally tattoo their bodies like the lace 
ona hussar’s jacket. The Samoan youths are elaborately tattooed,"! The Papsans of New 
Guinea make #cara on their shoulders, breasts, and thighs. The skin is cut with a sharp 
instrument, and white clay or some other earth is rabbed in the wound,@ The Papuans of 
North Guinea tattoo croased swords and daggers on their bodies.“ West Australians almost 
invariably tattoo their shoulders, backs, and breaste,© Hay describes in ‘North-West Africa 
a tallard aged Musalmin dame with round her neck the tattooed renresentation of a chain 
with a cross hanging to it.” ! 

In North Africa, the chins of high-class Musalmin girls are adorned by figurea burnt into 
the akin with gunpowder.” In modern Egypt, both men and wonen tatoo parts of the body. 
The people of Mecca tattoo their boys’, and,in some cases, their girli', faces by drawing 
three ents down each cheek and two cuts across each temple.” In Central South America, the 
big robber race of Gunyecourons tattoo the face, paint the body, bore the lips, and shave the hens 
except a top-knot. The people of the South Sea Island of Tanna make tattoo-marks in the 
shape of fish and of leaves.” Among the Samoans girls are tattooed when they come of age.™ 
In the Fiji Islands, women only are tattooed* In Micronesia, east of the Philippines, 
tattooing is general, No nntattooed girl can oe married, The gods will not accept an 
antattooed manasa sacrifice. In Australia and over all Oceania, tattoving is religions.”* 


The following instances show the antiquity of tattooing. The ancient Ethiopians painted 
the images of their ancestors on their bodies \apparently with the object of honsing the 
ancestral spirits and making them guardians). Among the Thraciana (B.C. 450) to be tattooed 
was a mark of noble birth,7?7 The archaic Grecks tattooed their face, arms, and breasts.7® Thw 


st. Dubois, Vol. I. p. 433. + Dalton's Descriptive Ethnology of Bengel, p. 157. * Op. cit. p. 118. 

2 Moore's Oriental Fragments, p. 516, S Dalton’s Desrriptice Kthnology of Bengal, p. 114, 

02 Fytche's Burmah, Vol. U1. p. él. & Shway Yoo's The Burman, Vol, I. p. 40, 

4 Op. cit, Vol. I. p. 54 & Op. cit. Vol. IL p. 16. 

ts Yule's Cathay, Vol. I. p. 88. Jour, R. A. Sor, Vol, XIL p. 472. 

#8 Jour, Anthrop. Inet. Vol. VIL p- 451. 9 Op, eit. Vol. VIL p. 481. 

@ Earl's Popwans, p. 199, ! Pritchard's Polynesian Remains, p. 146. 

Pri Earl's Papuonas, p- Fl. = Op, ol, fi. rie hy 

Pr Op. ri. pe 72. @ Jo iff’. Anthrop. Inet. Vol, ¥. P- Sif. | 

ot Hays Western Barbary, p. 44. © Denham and Clappertoa's Afrien, Vol. ¥ p. 4 
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ancient Britons tattooed their bodies with woad or wad prepared from the isafiy findloria 
plant.” The fondness for tattoo marks among most European nations seems to be mainly dae 
to the dislike of giving up what was once believed to be lucky. | el ea 
These examples suggest that, like other forms of ornament, the reot-object of tattooing is 
to secure luck by the two familiar methods of scaring nuaquarable spirits and housing squarnhle 
spirits as guardians, That in origin tattooing is religions or Incky, and uot simply orna- 
monial, is supported by Reville's remarks on the Polynesian tattoo.” Tho Polynesian tattoo 
marks are made by inserting, with the help of a sharp-toothed comb, dust of the oleurifus 
frdoba nut, The dust is inserted under the skin by a priest, and, while the marking is in 
progress, the priest and his family sing songs in praise of tattooing. Lizards, sharks, and birds 
are commen tattoo marks, but the luckiest shape is that of the person's guardian badge or iti, 
Again, Reville writes: “The tattoo mark is a divine badge or livery. While he is being marked, 
the victim is taboo or sacred, because during the marking his guardian touches and seals him, 
Slaves were not tattooed, women were a little, and among freemen the higher in rank were 
the most marked.” Contrary to the general rule, the highest in rank were unadorned by tattoo- 
that as the object of marking ancestral and other guardinn shapes was to enable the guardian to 
pass into the person tattooed, any person in whom the guardian already dwelt reqnired no 
tattoo-mark or other fresh guardian entrance, This view is supported by the practice in 
Tonga Island," where the high priest (in whom the gaardian dwells) is the only person who is 
not tattooed. That the tattoo-mark ia a guardian entrance is in agreement with the general 
English belief that moles and other natural skin marks are lucky. Further, that the basis 
of the luck in skin spots is that they are spirit entrances is shown by the practice of the seven- 
teenth century English witch-finders, who drove pins into moles and other natural marks to 
discover the place throngh which her familinr passed in and out of the witch's body. 
A similar belief seems to be the basis of the Jewish prohibition againat offering in saorifice any 
animal which has on its body any mark of the nature of a spot or blemish, In another passage® 
Reville says: “ The object for which the Polynesian is tattooed is the same aa the object for 
which the Hottentot performs his religious dances, namely, to make him unite with the deity,” 
That is, in simpler phrase, to give the guardian a door of entrance either into the dancer or 
into the person who ia tattooed. Once more Reville says: “The tattoo-mark ia to the 
Polynesian what the shaven circle on the crown of hia head is to the Catholic priest,” This 
seems correct, as the original object of priestly tonsure is to allow the guardian to pass through 
the suture in the priest's skull, a way by which the guardian has previonsly entered through 
the virtue of the laying on of hands in consecration. It may be objected that certain tattoo- 
marks, and also the belief that the tattoo-mark is lucky because it scares evil influences, belong 
to a stage of thought when the mark was held to be a scare and not an entrance. Thia 
difference of view may at first seem to amount to a contradiction. Still, as has been more 
than once noticed, the difference between scaring evil influences and housing good influences 
disappears when if is remembered'that by housing it the angry clement in most spirits is 
appeased and the spirit becomes friendly, according to the law, the guardian is the squared 
fiend. Reville™ notices that the Palans of West New Guinea wanted to tattoo the English, 
while the Rataks in the extreme East would not tattoo the English. The explanation ap- 
parently is that the Rataks, like the Tahitans and the Mexicans, held there Was & squarable 
element in the strangers, and that, thereforo, the guardian might pass into and dwell in them. 
On the other hand, the Rataks, like the Chinese, saw nothing but the unsquarable or devil 


Perrot and Chipiea’s det in Primiitve Greeee, Vol, IT, pp. 15, 


™ Heville's Les Religions dea Peuples Non-Civilisds, Vol, IT. pp. 63, 70, TI. Compare Codrington's dmong the 
Melanesians, pp. Zk2, 234, 240, 
" Op. aif. Vol, 11. p. 79. 8 Op, cif. Vol. IT. p. 72, 


© Op, cit, Vol, II. p. 72. “ Op. cit, Vol. II. p, 132, 
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element in the strangers, and refuseil to tattoo them, lest, through the marks, the guardian miglit 
pasé in and suffer or be enraged. 

That the general object of tattooing is to house ancestral spirits finds sopport in tho 
‘similar African practice of adorning by sears. Dieuham™ notieed that among the Tibhoos of 
North Africa most men had-scare which denoted rank and were considered an ornament. One 
chief had a sear under each eye, and a half-moon star on his brow. The sense of these 
ornamental scars seems to be to provide an eutrance into the warrior for the ancestral spirits 
who gather before an affray and who enspirit or hearten their descendants. The belief that a 
wound is an entrance or passage is probably connected with the wide-spread Wlood-sncking 
or vampire beliefs. It is preserved by Shakespeare, who twice® makes Mare Antony describe 
Cwaar's wounds as dumb mouths oper ng their ruby lips, 

Threads. — Among Hindus tho bolief is strong that spirits fear the Brahman sacred 
thread. In the Kénkan, when a Brilimag boy sees the spirit Hadal, he shews her his sacred 
thread, and the spirit flees."7 Brihmag boys are believed to be specially liable to spirit-attacks 
before they are girt with the sacred thread. Among all high class Hindus, when the bride 
and bridegroom are married, they are made to sit facing one another, and are encircled with sacred 
threads. At the wedding of a Dekhan Raméii a Brihman passes a thread four times ronnd the 
neck and shoulder and four times round the waist of the bride and bridegroom." The Agarval 
Vinis of Poona wear either a sacred thread or a necklace of tulsi beads.” The Ahmadnagar 
Mhiirs pass a yellow thread seven times round the necks of the bride and bridegroom,™ and on 
the fifth day after a birth they Iny before o silver image of Satvii a coil of thread, food, and - 
flowers.*! Many classes of Hindus in Bijapur, at the turmeric rabbing before a wedding, make 
the bride and bridegroom sit ins square called surgi, at each corner of which is a water-pot 
round whose necks a thread is several times passed. The Léhira of Belgaum put on a sacred 
thread two days before marriage.” The Sigar Gavandis of Shilipar, on the naming day, tie a 
thread round the child's wrists. The Bavkulé Vinis of Kanara put on a sacred thread on 
the wedding day. The head of the Konda Vandlus, a wild tribe in the Northern Sirkars, 
wears the sacred thread.” Gujarit Jains do not wear the sacred thread, but in worshipping 
their idols they wear across their shoulders asilken tape, a piece of cloth, or a golden chain hung 
in the way a Brihman wears his sacred thread.” In Southern India, sacred threads are at all 
times worn by Brahmans, Jains, and Eshatris, and by Vaisyis and Patchals on their wedding 
day.™ Hindus when girt with the anored thread are called dvipés or twice born.” All Hindus 
at the time of performing funeral ceremonies shift the sacred thread on to the right shoulder.” 
The Parats wear a sacred thread called kasti. 

Umbrellas, — The umbrellas is considered by Hindus to be holy or rather to be a 
guardian.' So the umbrella held over the bridegroom's mother in a Chitpivan wedding is 
called abddgir palchAdtra or the guardian umbrella.* Poona Marithis on the eve of the 
Dasahra (September-October) festival worship an ombrella, repeating the prayer: — “ O thon 
who art the shade of prosperity guard our king."" The Dhrava Prabhns of Poona, before a 
thread-girding, set up a pole and tie an umbrella to its top, and also a handfal of dry grass anil 
a couple of cocoannts.* Similarly, at their marriage and thread ceremonies, the Panchakaldie 
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In most Hindu marriage processions an open ombrella is held over the bridegroom when he 
ia escorted to the bride's honse.* Among the Shilipur Kémtis, when a married girl comes 
af age, she and ber husband are ken to the temple of « village god with two umbrellas held 
over them.’ At the weddimgs of the Belgaum Korubars or shepherds, the boy and girl stand 
under an ambrella and grains of rice are thrown over them. The tomb of Asad Khai in 
Relgaum is surrounded by umbrellas and ostrich eggs.® In the Bombay Presidency and in: 

Southern India, many Hiodu temples have ailk umbrellas which on high days are carried over 

the idols when they are taken out.!? The Kolhipor tithe Chhatrapati, or Lord. of Umbrellas, is 

highly valued by the Marithis, who hold that it belongs only to the descendants of the great 
SivijL" The standard of the kings of Caiicut was an ombrella.4 An umbrella was held over. 
the king in Egypt, Assyria aod Persia." The Assyrinn umbrella was fringed with tassels and 

its top adorned with flowers, A long streamer of silk fell on one side. A white umbrella was. 
held over the king of Ceylon at his coronation.’® The king of Burmah carried a white 

umbrella asa sign of royalty. In China, the umbrella isa token of rank, State ambrellas of 
the first and second order are adorned with the figure of a gourd.!7 In Africa, umbrellas are 

used only by men of rank.!® The king of Dahomey is accompanied by four white umbrellas, 
besides parasols which are waved like fans.” Gilt umbrellas formed part of the show of 
Roman Catholic dignitaries.° Pope Alexander the IIT. allowed the Doge of Venice to have 

a lighted taper, a sword, and an umbrella borne before him.*! 


The following account of the religious cloment in umbrellas. is taken from the. Petovo 

day Review: — Umbrellas, like lawyers and doctors, are an unfailing source of merriment to the 
good people who would fain be considered wits, but have neither the natural gift nor the 
retentive memory which is necessary to support the character, The word ‘" gam p" ix anfficient 
to demand a smile, and the insinnation that umbrelias are the creation of, the devil to tempt. 
otherwise bonest men, and are as much a legitimate prey to the human race as mice are.two 
eats, or flies to lizards, is an unfailing draw, whether in a comic paper or an after-dinner speech, 
Olid Jonas Hanway little knew, when he brought his umbrella home with him from Persia, 
and braved the jeers of robust people who rather liked being wetted, what a benefactor lo was 
to the English nation. If every langh, even when it is bat mechanical, draws a nail ont of 
one's coffin, what a clog on the Birmingham nail trade the old traveller has proved ! Tha 
custom of carrying umbrellas which he introduced, must have done even more good than 
Magdalene Hospital, of which he was the founder. Umbrellas have come to be put to m variety 
of purposes now that it is not considered effeminate to use them, They are handy at the cattle 
show for prodding fat beasts; old ladies signal omnibusses with them: less amiable people find 
them admirable receptacles for stolen goods ; gentlemen with moustaches lay olaim to military 
rank on the strength of carrying them tneked under the left arm; “ masherg” do not disdain 
them if they are rolled up tight and not brought into use and buliness : some people even. 
E ploy them for protection agninst the sun. None of these nec, however, represent the irae 
purpose of the umbrella, It came from thé East, and the purposes it is intended to serve are 
traly oriental. Negro kings do, it is trne, masquerade with umbrollas and strat about with 
much dignity under gandy expanses of dyed cotton. But negro kings are known to have 
heterodox notions as to the uses of a good act things belonging to ancient or modern 
es ee 
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civilization, They use the tricolour of France for purposes of elothing, and the more advanced 
of them sre said to supply the place of haudkerchiefa with such flags. It is not, therefore, to 
be wondered at that they debase the use of umbrellas, The limited namber of the Epeeiniens 
available prevents them from becoming objects of prey ; but otherwise than as guards for 
procession they are not held in any great extimation, and the true spiritual purpoac of the 
umbrella is as entirely lost sight of in Africn as it iain. Enrope, 


The umbrella is properly a remnant of solar worship; and it is on! y¥ the degeneracy 
of Inter times, and especially the levelling and democratic spirit of Europe, which has debased 
it to the paltry uses of keeping oneself dry, and, with a few ancient persons, not on that account 
to be aceused of sun-worship or Sabman heresies, of warding off the fierce rays of the san, The 
robust people of old times did not want to be protected from sun or rain. They were too 
hardy, and too much inclined to do nothing, uiless they conld not avoid it, to care for the 
clements. If there was a very heavy tropical shower, they simply got under shelter. If the 
sin-was too hot for work, they were glad of the exense for being Inzgy. In any case their ocen- 
pations were such as preelnded the ase of the ambrellnas a mere effeminate means of protection. 
Even now-a-days the ngricalturist does not hoist an umbrella when he ploughs his ficlls or hovs 
his tarnips: and the nautical man, unless he be the captain of a Thames penny steamboat, does 
not fear rheumatism so much as to anfurla gingham. The primitive sherman rather liked 
being wet than otherwise when he hauled in his nets, The rice ealtivator absolutely revels in 
slush. Umbrellas are not, therefore, necessarily a sign of the degeneracy of the human race, 
though superficial observers might think thom so. The Siamese work, the Thia Chang, gives us 
the correct notion of their proper origin :—“ The. expression, San Kouang (the three brilliant 


things), says the learned author, “designates the sun, the moon, and the'stars. These illumin- 
ate the world by the command of the Lord of the heavens, and disseminate their beneficent rays 
into all parts of the universe. To point the finger suddenly at themis a grave breach of 
respect, and merits grievous punishment.” Here,*then, we have the true first notion of the 
purpose of the umbrella. Weak haman nature is unable soto govern its actions as to be -uni- 
formly mindful of ‘the celestial powers, In the common afiaira of life mon arc constantly 
pointing in all directions, and might imulvertently stare rodely at the moon, or the stars, or 
even at the sun, thongh there is not so much «anger of that, In order to protect themselves 
agninst such thoughtfulness, and, moreover, to avoid the danger of anseemly-actions and 
possibly disrespectful gestures: in, full view ofthe God of Day, the umbrella was-invented. 
Consequently, when the article first came inte use, it was most generally used in fine weather 
when the sun was high in the heavens, and thos waa most liable to be offended. In rainy 
weather the danger was not so serious, for the great. luminary covered up his face in clouds as 
with a veil, and it was not-so neeessary to guard against being rude to him, As a nocural 
Monee ence, whenever it rained, the primeval son.shade intentors put down their umbrelins 
and were happy. In latter days, sceptical poople, who did not scraple to speak disrespect fully 
of the sun, let alone the stars, foand the parasol — inthe etymological sense — convenient for 
keeping off the rain; and, when the pious-mindod were lowering theit umbrellas, these herctical 
wenklings unfurled theirs to. shelter theirsorry bodies, Hence the modern desceration of the 
ancient implement of worship. 

There pre abondant proofs of the original religious signification of the umbrella, 
which, but for tnodern prejudices, would long since have established the sanctity of the article, 
liad it not been for the levity whieh has been se long suffered to direct its jokes at the vener- 
able survival. Tlie mistletoe sinks to the level of © kiss-in-the-ring,” the Pyramids serve as a 
means of support to rasen!ly Arabs, the Derby horse drags a“ growler,” the Druidical stone isn 
convenience for uneasy tattle, and the pidus sun-shade becomes an powarrantably loaned 
nmbrella, Ts it not sculptured onthe rains of Nineveh and on the monuments of Egypt, where 
every detail of the carving slows that it is bright sunny weather, and that there is not @ hint of 
a shower ? In the fifth incarnation of Vishnu the Preserver, that chief of the Hindu Trinity 
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Toes caval into the ar regions with an umbrella in his akin? In the Rig-Veda the god 
is represented as being the san himself. We have here, therefore, a direct injunction from the 
very source of the worship. Norare we without classical allusions tothe proper use of the 
umbrella, In the Skirophoria, the feast of Athene Skiras, white umbrellas were borne by the 
pricstesses from the Acropolis to the Phalerus, irrespectively of the state of the weather. 
Umbrellas were usual at the feast of Bacchus, wheré no doubt the votaries often got into a state 
which it was desirable to conceal, Aristophanes tells us that Prometheus bad an oambrella 
held over him that be might not be seen by Jupiter, which gives na the original notion without 
any disguise whatever. The probability that harm will happen if the celestial laminaries are 
irritated by objectionalle movements or demonstrat is also borne cut by the old traditio 
of all parts of the world, The Ojibways warn 1 their children not to point with their PEF 
the moon, on the ground that if they do, she will infallibly lose her agp alae bite tho rude 
digits off. It isa well-known fact that the moon is carnivorous. The Gree jers say, when 
she is not seen, that she is out hanting seals, When she has been hunting long: encegh, she 
fattons into the fall moon. The stories of German folklore tell us that the finger poi 
a star will certainly rot away, because the angels kill it, If the moon and the stars are so 
touchy, it is evident that the interposition of an umbrella between mortals and the sun is o still 
more imperative protective measure. 


The umbrella having such a distinguished origin, it is not to be wondered at that in the 
East it is one of the chief royal insignia and is guarded from being put to too common uses by 
severe sumptuary laws. In Africa, it is not at all uncommon to find a tribe in possession of one 
umbrella only, and that umbrella, the distinguishing marks of the king — his entire regalia, in 
fact. But in Iodia, and especially tndo-China, where Sabaism is not yet altogether dead, the 
umbrella ia a very important State appartenance ; and the King of Burmah, as every one knows, 
is not only Lord of the White Umbrella, bat of all the ambrella-bearing chiefs. There is 
a very formidable etiquette of umbrellas. None but the King and the White Elephant may 
have white ones. The king has eight of them, daly carried round about him, all at once seven 
feet or more across, and elevated on twelve-feet poles, Englishmen who have anwarily 
expaiide shades with white covers have expisted the heinousnesa of their offence by penance 
in the stoeks, with nothing to shelter them from the avenging rays of the sun, kindled to 
unwouted anger by the bad language the victims make use of on the occasion, Next 
in estimation to the white umbrellas are yellow specimens, seldom conferred on any except 
queens and princesses who are if especial favour. Golden umbrellas fall to the lot of 
princes of the blood-royal — when there are any — eminent stateamen, ceticrala, tributary 
chieftains, and distingaished provincial governors, Then come in their gradations red, green, 
and brown silk-covered umbrellas, with deep fringes, or without them, and all of the most 
portentous width and elevation, All officials attached to the Court are allowed to eigualize 
their distinction by varnishing their umbrellas black inside. The sun has thos the greater 
difficulty in detecting their trickeries and peculations, However much they may reverence 
the “three brilliant things,” none of the umbrella-bearing chiefs are allowed to conceal their 
doings from these luminaries when they are within the palace precincts. If they offend against 
the sun and the moon, they offend equally against the king, and that potentate relieves the 
celestial. bodies of the trouble of punishing them. The most distinguished may, indeed, 
carry their sun-shades as foras the palace-steps, but there the signs of dignity niust be 
left along with their owners’ shoes. The common rabble are even more exposed to the 
dangers of outraging the sun's sensibilities. Their umbrellas — poor things at any rate, 
and of Western dimensions, so that a gogd substantial sin under cover of them. is an 
impossibility — ought not to be used near the palace stockade at all, and must certainly 
be lowered when they pass any of the gates. This is, without doubt, rather a hardship: but 
there is nodenying that the Arbiter of Existence is more immediately dangerous than the 
moon and ‘he stars, or ever than the sun, and the “three brilliant things " are therefore 
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systematically flouted in the neighbourhood of the Golden Palace. It is, indeed, greatly to 
be feared that, though ombrellas are still emblems of rank and dignity, their primordial 
religions sanctity has heen forgotten even in the East. Certain it is that there is no one 
now alive who is saffitiently scrapatous im the useof his ambreliato be able to intercede 
with the celestial powers and work miracles by the aid of his parasol, Even the pagoda- 
embrella, spire-like things with saccessive fringed circles one above the other, and undeniably 
sacred, are not pat in their proper place, bat stand beside the images, instead of over them, 
though certainly it is nat to be supposed thata sedate and holy image would ander ordinary 
circumstances poiat or even stare radely at anybody, far less the sun. Yet with all their 
fallings away from the original purpose of the umbrella, it must be couceded that Easterns use 
it far more against the san than against the rain. Kven we Knglish preserve the tradition in 
the name umbrella, and have not fallen into the shameless French and German heresies of 
calling the article paraplnie and Regenschirm, We may abstract other people's umbrellas from 
the rack with ns Lith: companction as if they had not a bit of sanctity about them, but we do 
not increase the heinousness of the sacrilege by classing the reverend sun-shade with a paltry 


(Te be confinmed,) 








FOLELORE [IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES OF INDIA. 
BY M. NW. VENKETSWAMI OF NAGPUR, 
No. 8. — Jambhu Raja. 

Osce upon a time in a certain conntry there lived a King. Qne day, while taking his siesta 
after the discharge of the affairs of State, he dreamt that a horse came into the guy,’ and that 
he would purchase it, With a view to testing the truthfulness of the dream, the king entered 
the market-place that evening, and found a beantifal, spirited horse standing there, He asked, 
the owner whether he woald part with the animal, and, receiving a negative reply, he left the 
place for his home. 

The horse now took to refusing his food, and on sceing this, the owner thought within 
himself : —‘*Several kings have asked me to part with this animal, and [ wonld not ; yet for 
all that he never refused his food before? Tam sore afraid that ( may lose the horse, so I had 
better part with him to the first bayer.” A few days after this the owner of the horse, who 
was a merchant, was requested to be present in connection with some commercial transactions 
in the same market-place where the king had asked whether the aniraal was for sale. 

The king again dreamt that the horse liad come, and that he should buy him at any cost. 
Accordingly, on his way home, he went to the gyri and found the animal. Giving tie 
merchant the two /@&is of rapees which he demanded for the animal, he got posscssion of him. 

Still the horse would no tonch his fodder, even when it was carried by the king himself 
or his queen in terns. It was only when the king's daughter took it and “laced it before the 
animal that be would eat it, Struck with the affinity’ which existed between tha 
princess and tho horse the king cast dice, and found ont that the beantifal young lady was 
destined to become the bride of the animal. In doe course, therefore, the father married his 
daughter to the horse and gave them apartments noar the palace, 

Now tho horse was no other than Jambhu Baja changed into this form. At night he used 
to diveat himself of his horse-covering and puss his time in the company of his wife without 
her knowledge! But this etate of things could not last Jong, forshe began to feel suspicious 





1 Market place. 

7 Tt ie eald that, when a pereon casts his oye on a thing aod aske it, we should part with it at once, or it will 
bo lovt or injury will be done to the same, [Evil Eye. — Ep, ] . 

® Beeaus: of relationship in the previous birth, Hiodus aro firm believers in the law of metempsychosie, 
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that her husband was not really » horse, so one night she pretended to be asleep, and saw her 
husband take off his horse-covering. She became possessed of it with great skill, set it 

In due course Jambha Raja bad a palace constructed close to the royal residence of his 


father-in-law. There, in the midst of pleasure and comfort he lived, loving and loved by his 








seller, In the midst of their duty they asked the Rigt her husband's name though ther’ 
knew that she was their brother's wife, As she did not know it, she promised to tell them on 


reminded at once. It neod hardly be said that the needle pricked the Rin!'s face next morning, 
whereupon she ran to her husband and asked him his. nama. 

“ You will repent of it,” said the husband. 

“No, replied the wife, 

* Do you really ask my name ?”’ again said the husband. 

“ Yes,” returned the wife. 

On hearing this the Rija ran to the brink of the river close by, Hardly had he uttered his. 
naime,*“Jambha Raji," than he disappeared into the waters below. In due course he returned - 
to his parents’ home, but complained of heat like barning fire’ throughout his body, Hundreds. 
of water-carriors were employed to pour water ever him, bet nothing could cool him nor 

Now, after the Raja disappeared, the Ran! raved like 9 mad woman fora time. Then she 
became e gosifi, and started in search of her husband. Perilous and long was the journey 
she had imposed on herself; and though her courage sank within her at times, and her tender 
feet, unaccustomed to walking, became swollen, she walked on until she reached tle confines 
of the kingdom of her husband's parents, 

Here, on the branches of tree, a pair of chakwa chakwi binds were holding a close 


conversation. 
“ Our Raji's son, Jambho Raja, is suffering greatly from heat in hia body,” said the male 
bird. 


“ Yes, dear,” said the female bird, “but there is no cause for anxiety. If any one were 
to collect our dung, and reduces it to powder, and apply it to his body, he would be cured 
instantaneously.” 


Saying thus the birds flew away up into the high heavens. Our heroine, who was 
conversant with the language of birda, gratefully cave heed to the speech. Collecting some 
of the dang she reached the capital sooner than she would otherwise hayo done, weary and 
footsore ag she was, The people that first met her ga.e were « group of water-cartiers. whom, 
she interrogated thus :— - 

“ Sisters ! sisters, Whither are yon going With these pots full of water 2’ 





Se 





«4 Compare the legend of King Sintann, 
© Tt is said that there are fires under the sea, Vadavanili, « mythological person, being in charge °F thom, 
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“Ab! don’t you know? Are you new to the country ?" said they. “ Our old Raja's soa, 
Jambhu Raja, is suffering from a malady. We are carrying water to pour over him in order 
to cool his body.” 

_ “Just 90, sister; Tam new to the country, having only jast entered your Raji’s capital. 
Look at my haggard appearance and the dust on my feet. Tn the course of the day, after 
Lbave found « lodging and taken my meals and a little rest, I shall also follow you, 
carrying a pot of water, if you see no objection,” 

Thus saying, Jambha Raja's wife dropped her ring, into one of the water-pots without 
their knowledge. It fell over the Raja when the contents of the garhd were emptied over him, 
and prepared him for his wife's arrival, | 4 

A few hours after, the Riagl!, disguised as a pannifrd (water-carrier), came in the company 
of the water-carriers. She formally poured the contents of her pot over her husband, so as not 
to arouse suspicion. Making herself known, she applied the dung of the chakid chakwi birds 
to hia entire body, and the burning pain left him entirely. The Raji, sending for his mother, 
told her of his recovery, and desired that the water-carrier, who was the cause of this, should 

Now, the Raja's mother was a bad woman, and she knew who the water-carrier was. 
Once she had asked her to plaster with cow-dung their dwelling-place which, by the force of 
her magio, she had made to bristle with sharp needles at every conceivable point, The Raji 
divining this, wished for their disappearance, and no harm had befallen his wife, 

Again the bad woman had wished for scorpions and centipedés in the house, and it was so; 
but Jambhu Raji made them disappear before his wife plastered it. Thos his wife was saved 
from harm for the second time. j 

Still the woman was bent upon treating her daughter-in-law cruelly or doing away with her. 
She gave her a dirty sdri, well steeped in oil, and told her to wash it quite clean, or she would 
punish her very severely. Coming ‘to know of this the Raja asked the cranes (baglds) to 
clean the cloth, and thus averted the punishment, which would otherwise have been inevitably 
inflicted on the ill-used young woman, 

Chagrined at being thos frustrated in her attempts, the cruel persecutor gave to her 
paunidrd daughter-in-law three chandiy of grain to winnow, Again the Kaji came to the 
rescue and asked all the ants to clean them without losing one ear. They did so according!y, 
bat the Raja’s mother found one corn missing. Thereupon he said: “Come all ye ants and 
tell me who stole the corn,” andasmall timid ant threw out of her tiny mouth the missing 
thing. Then the woman inferred that her son had all along been protecting hia wife 
from harm and persecution, and now took the extreme step of sending the Rint to his betrothed 
wife's home with the following letter to the girl's mother : — 

“Your daughter's enemy (because of the would-be position of co-wife) is coming; poison 
or kill her at once.” 

She came back, however, none the worse, but safe‘and sound, to the great vexation and 
astonishment of the mother-in-law. How could she come otherwise, for the words of the note 
the Raja substituted were as followa: — 

“My adopted daughter is coming, treat her very kindly.” 

Now Jambbhu Raja's mother wanted to celebrate his marriage with the betrothed of her 
selection, though she ‘knew full well that he had married the disguised pannidrd and loved her 
extremely. Indeed, the ceremonies began, and the marriage procession (bardt) started, In 
the procession the wife was converted into a torch-bearer and a torch was pat into her hand, 
All of a sudden she caaght fire, at which she cried out: —“ Husband, husband, my cloth is 
on Gre." 
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“Not only your cloth, but my body and mind,” replied the husband, 
Saying thus, and taking his wife, the Rija translated himself through the mid-sir to bis 
former palace,* 


a 








No. 9, — The Disguived Royal ThiefA 


Ix a certain country there once lived a king. He had a dutifal son who, on rising from 
his bed in the morning, used to prostrate himself at his father's feet. The father nsed to confer 
® blessing: — “May you prosper, and your prosperity be more than mine, yea, double.” Ip. 
like manner the son prostrated himself at the feet of his mother, who used to bless him ; — 
“ May your intelligence be more than that of thieves." 


Now the prince thought of the strangeness of the mother's constant blessing, and made up 
his mind to test the intelligence ofthieves, So one dark mght, setting aside his princely 
robes and completely disguising himself, he left hia home, and bad not wandered long in the 
strects before a thief accosted him; —“ Who are you ?" | | 

The prince, who had expected this, in order to establish » friendship, replied : — “ Do you 
not know that Iam a brother of the profession ?™ ! 7 


“Well, come on,” said tho thief. , 
They had proceeded but a few paces, when another thief came, and after a while they were 
joined by a third, | | 


As they were all’ walking in company, the first thief asked the second what qualifications 
he possessed. “Brother,” replied he, “I understand the language of beasts. I can tell you 
the precise meaning of their eries. Will you kindly tell me yours ?" : 

** Yes," said he. ** If I seo a man once in the night, I can recognize him even after twelyg 
years,” 

When the third was questioned as to hia merita, he answered: ~ “ Brothers, I can tell you 
what is hidden in the palace, nay, in the bowels of the earth — gold, silver, copper, or 
whatever it may be.” 

The disguised prince was in trouble while this discussion was going on, not knowing what 
he should say in his torn; but a thought strack him in the nick of time. When at last the 
question was put to him, he sald that ha could save his brother-thieves from the gallows, if 
matters come to such « crisis, 


Tho thieves that night had resolved to plunder the RAji's palace. So the thief who could 
tell of hidden wealth was consulted, and they started. On the way a dog barked, and they at 
once all asked the comrade who was conversant with the langnage of bensta : — “ Brother, why 
does the dog bark?" “It tells na," asid he, ™ that the owner is with ua, and that we thould be 
on our guard.” “How could the owner be with us, you fool?" angrily retorted they, and 
proceeding on their conrse they approached the palace. 


Now the prince was sorry that he shoul! be associated with thieves {n plundering his own 
palace. He did not relish the idea, mach less the fact. Nor did the mere thought of losing 
the vast wealth accumolated for seven generations please him, He, therefore, deserted ih, 
thieves, and hastily reaching the palace infarmed the guards there of their intentions and of 
their probable arrival within @ yery short time. The result was that the thieves were canght 
in the very act of laying their hands on the accumulated treasure. , 
Te Sar erat Pee SEE ee SP pres ye ep eg pa 

© [This folktale is the most extraordinary conglomerate of stock Tndiag ipcidents that I have yet sees, — Ex.) 
* Karrated by Mr, Tikaram of the Sitabaldi Buti Dispensary, Nagpur, 
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The day had dawned. The king was informed of the robbery, and in due course he had 
‘the thieves bronght before the tribunal, He enquired into the grave charges against them, 
and finding them guilty, he ordered them to be taken instantly to death. 

Now the thief, who said that he could recognize a man after the lapse of twelve years, went 
to the prince who was sitting to the right of his royal father, and, taking him by the hand, he 
exclaimed that he was one of them. Greatly surprised, the king asked for an explanation, and 
the son, taking him aside, rehearsed from the beginning, how his mother's blessing had led him 
to test the intelligence of thieves, He had indeed been surprised — one thief interpreting 
the barking of a dog, another telling of a state of the palace coffers, and the third recognizing 
‘The time has now come,” said the prince in conclusion, “for me to fulfil the promise, but the 
power lies with you, sire; so 1 beg of you to kindly grant the thieves their lives.” The king 
from the kindliness of the heart complied with the request of his ever dutiful son, 








MISCELLANE A, 


SOME NOTES ON THE FOLK-LORE OF THE 
TELUGUB. 


Br G. EB. Scseamian Panstutc. 
(Continued from p. 112.) 


“When y 
the people, you must find out who are rich and 
who are poor, and protect the latter by giving 


will you obtain an extended reputation. But, 
however much you may bestow on the rich, no fame 
will accrue to you. To give you an example, if 
rain falls while the crops are withering for want 


of water, the cloud will obtain fame, but however 


much it rains in the ocean, no reputation can 
result to the cloud.” Thus speaking and con- 
sidering how clever the boy waa, the king made 
the sceptre, confirmed the leases that had been 


caused food and clothing to be given to them, . 
and cherished them much. He thua obtained | 


great celebrity. | 

At Channapattanam lived an Englishman, 
who, aa he knew no other language than English, 
kept an interpreter thoroughly conversant with 


the yvernaculars of the country. One day some | 


conjurors came to the gentleman, and, having 
Gxed their bamboo, danced and displayed several 
feats of agility before him. The gentleman was 
highly gratif dj, and sending for his interpreter, 
told him to give them ten pagodas. The latter 








took them home, gave them one pagoda, and 
told them to go about their business. As 
they thought this a poor recompense for their 
trouble, and suspected that the interpreter had 
deceived them, they turned to the gentleman, and 
showing him the pagoda, informed him that his 
interpreter had given them only this much. Aas 
the gentleman was ignorant of their language, he 
sent for the interpreter and asked him what they 
were saying. He told him that among the ten 
pagodas he had given them, they said that that 
pagoda was a bad one and wanted a better one 
in exchange for it, The gentleman thereupon 
became very much enraged and ordered them to 
be well thrashed and sent away. 


They who are ignorant of the vernaculars 
of the place they inhabit, and believe what 
others tell thom, must necessarily bo guilty 

XXV. 

A Brihman well versed in every branch of 
science, Was journeying with his disciples on a 
pilgrimage to Baniiras, and about sun-set one even- 
ing, met a young Brihman boy, who wns feeding a 
herd of cattle near a wood, ef whom he asked the 
distance to the adjacent village, where he proposed 
to halt for the night. The boy responded :-—*“ Just 
Jook at me, at the cattle I am feeding, the foreat, 
and the sun, and your question will be answered ; 
for if the village was not very near, would such 
a young boy as Tam be feeding so many cattle 
near a forest at this time of thea day?" From this 
sensible response, the Brahman formed a high 
opinion of the boy's abilities, and, following him 
home, told his father that the lad was too clever to 
be employed in feeding cows, and requested that he 
might be allowed to take him with his other dis- 
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The father gladly agreed to the proposal, and | some fruit and flowers. At this juncture, a 
the lad afterwards turned oui a very brilliant | tiger came there, and the Briliman, becomin, 
character, afraid, tried to make his escape. The tiger, 

XAVI. however, pursued and overtook him, . In this aad 


Asa boy was sitting on the orink of a well | ad 
crying bitterly, a thief came there, and, seeing 
him, asked him why he was crying. He answered 
that oe he was playing, he looked ‘into thar | * 
well, when the pearl necklace that was on his 
neck slipped off and fell into the water. If he 


should go home without the necklace, his parents | 


would thrash him; and on that account he 


was crying. The thief, thinking he would be | 
able to steal it, said to him: —* My Ind, be not 


afraid, I will go down to the well and get the 
pearl necklace; do you take care of my clothes.” 
Having left his clothes on the bank, he descend- 
ed into the well, naked. As soon as he had 
got to the bottom, the boy took his clothes and 
ran away with them. The thief, having searched 


for a long time and not finding the necklace, 
came up again; bat not seeing the boy anywhere, | 
he exclaimed 


cclamed: —“ Even I, who am a rogue, have 
been deceived by a boy.” 

Moral: — However elever a person thinks 
himself, he may be outwitted by others. - 


There was a tiger in a certain wood who used to. 


killand devour all the beasts that inhabited it, 
One day he caught a wild buffalo, and while 
eating it, one of its bones stuck in his jaws. 
Being unable to extract the bone, blood and pus 
collected there and enused the tiger a good deal 
of pain. The tiger Inid himeelf down under a 
tree, and-in~ great pain opened his-mouth, and 
exclaimed thus: —“ How shall I extract this ? 
How shall I live? What shall Ido?" In his dis- 
treaa he saw a crow upon the tree, and said to 
him; —“ O crow, you see the pain I am suffering 
from; if you will but extract the bone and restore 
me to life, I will give you as much as you want 
from the fool I procure every day.” The crow 
was moved by this supplication, and, taking com- 
he took out the bone, and asked the tiger for the 


“When you entered my mouth, I did not crash | 
you under my jaws, but allowed you to come out | 


uninjured. Ungrateful for this, do you ask me 
for fleah ? Look to your business.” 


cktwauniccteleonielaaantaaidn: cat mmieahranacwemtahSeecce 1c best 


friends who have served them in adversity. 
: SAX VIII. 
There lived at Dhérapura a Brihman, 













who was so pleased at his veracity that he allow. 


Thus a person who keeps up to his word is 
respected. 


alwaye 


there lived a Brihman, Durgatha by name. Asha 
was in very indigent circumstances, he used to go 
at about two or three o’élock every day, and cook 
for some time, and when on acertain day the poor 
sauntering in the heavens, Parbat!, the wife, 
unable toendure the sight of this pove: icken 
Brahman, took compassion on him, and requested 
her husband te bless him with riches, Where- 
upon Iivara replied ‘and said that Brahm’ had 
not written on his face that he must enjoy wealth, 
and that he muat therefore live and die a begyar. 
Pirbat! thereupon said :—“ Let me see how this 


| Brihman cannot become wealthy when we will it,” 
and'threw a heap of one thousand gold mohars on 


his way. The Brdhman éame to within ten yards 
of the heap, when suddenly the thought struck 
him to see if he could walk like a blind man. He 
accordingly shut his eyes and passed off the heap 


Of wohars on the way, 


oral; — The law of karma (fate) is inevit- 
abla. 


gouts for the purpose. He went, therefore, to 
neighbouring Villuge, purchased the goats, tied a 


who went ome day into the forest to gather | home, when four Sidras wanted to appropriate the 
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PB themselves, Cad ol then: therefore, 
came and stood before the Brahman and said, 
“ Why are you carrying a number of maddogs?” | 
The merely thought him a fool, who 
confounded goata with mad dogs. He went on o 
little further, when another of the Sddras pat him 





the same question, und wanted him to take care, 


on hearing these words, entertained a slight doubt 
in hia mind. While his track » littl: 
further, third of the Sadras came close by the 
goats, grew exceedingly angry, and began to 
rebels tke 1 Brahman for letting loose a number 
of mad dogs on the way-farers. The Brahman, on 
hearing thia, became certain that they must be 
mad dogs and tried to unloose them, when the Inst 
of the Sidras came up and wanted him to tie them 
up to a tree adjacent, as, by letting them loose, 


ran way, The Stdras then. untied them and 
Pt ht LE 


a number of men maintaining the same foolish 


opinion. 


In the village of Wachavara there lived a Sadra 
named IsukathakkidigAdnu (lif., the holder of 


® quantity of sand). One day he wanted to 
go to another 1 and started with a afr 
of sand tied to the hem of his garment. 


of cowdung tied to the hem of his garment. 


They met each other accidentally in the evening, 


went to the same village, and seated themselves 
ou the pialof a rest-house. Isukathakkidi saw the 
bundle of Pedathakiddi, took it to be a quantity 
of food, and resolved to reserve it for his own use, 
and so asked him what it was, Whereupon Peda- 
thakiddi, who entertained the same desires about 
the bundle of Isukathakkidi, told him that-it 
contained a quantity of food, 
lsukathakkidi what the contents of his bandie 
were. To which he replied:—* I have rice with me, 
but I regret I have not, like you, brought other 
food with me. I feel exceedingly hungry, but what 
an I dor” adh gE besiege tle 


At 


Machavara, an adjacent village, lived another 
Sidra, Pedathakkidigadu (lif, the holder of 
a quantity of cowdung), who also wanted to go 
to another willage, and started with a rise 


and «asked — 





T wanhe — Ratertain not thoughts of deceiving 
others, lest they deceive you. 


XXXII. 


At Gannavara lived a very poor Brahman, 
Divasarms, who eked out a livelihood as a 
beggar. One day, when he chanced to go. to. the 
adjacent wood for fuel for his sacrifi he saw a 





huge tiger under a spreading banyan tree. Shak- 


ing with fear, he bethonght him how best he 
could go home. There were « few Jambe near the 
tiger at the time, who saw the shivering ] 

and that he had come in innocence of hia danger; 
sothey wished to devise means forsaving him. The 
lamba therefore approached the tiger and said :-— 
“0 King Tiger, your charity knowa no bounds, 


| Your fame extends over the four corners of the 


world. SD threny enn haan hen fers wiry lay 
time, eagerly longing to see you.” ‘The tiger 
thereupon waa overjoyed and told the lamba ta 
fetch the Brihman to his presence. Then the 
lambs went to the Brihmay, told him not to be 
afraid, and took him along with them to the tiger. 
Whereupon the tiger was exceedingly pleased with 
the Brahman, and presented him with some of the 
ommaments. of those whom he had alain on 
previous occasions, The Brihman therenpon was 


filled with joy, took the jewels home, sold 


some of them and lived comfortably out of the 
proceeds of the sale. 

Some time after, a neighbouring Brihman, 
feeling jealous of the former's situation, thought 
he could also make a fortune by going to the 
forest, and on going there saw the tiger surrounded 


by a number ‘of fores and dogs. These animals, 


thinking they might share the spoil, reported tie 
coming of the Brahman to the tiger, and had him 


Moral :—People will assuredly come to grief if 


they approach a king when he is surrounded ” 
evil councillors. 


XXXII. 

In Bengal (?) there was aking who built a hnge 
fort and lived in it with a very large retinue, and 
was invincible so long as he remained in the fort. 

Now, a tributary king ( polygar) conceived 
the idea of somehow drawing the king out of hig 


| fortress, confining him in prison, and occupying 


his vast dominions. With thia object, he went 
to the king oneday and informed him that on the 


morrow his son's marringe was to be celebrared: 
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and requested the king to be preaent on the anspi- 
cious cecasion. The king consented, bat his 
ruinister heard the news, approached him, and 
said:—" You have entertamed, 1 hear, thoughts 
of going to the Polygar's house. He isa man full 
of tricks and has large forces. I am sure he will 
do you some mischief, once you are away from 
the fort. Do not go to the Polygar.” 


To which the king replied :-—“ What care we | 


how full of tricks heis ? He has been so long faith- 


ful to us, and, judging him from his antecedents, 
he will not, we think, do us any harm. Had 


he entertained such thonghts, why did he not | 


invade our dominions while we remained in the 
fortress >" 





The minister replied -—" Aw you are invincible, 


90 long as you remain in the fort, he dare not do 


youany harm. He therefore secke your friend- 
ship. But should you once go out of the fort, 
you are helpless. He will not suffer the auapi- 
cious moment to pass away. a es Raat s 
then his spite. To give you -an example, the 
lotns, so long as it remains in water, spreads 
forth its petals despite the heat of the sun, the 
sun all the while aiding it. But once it comes 
out of ita proper element (water), the same san 
makes it wither away. It is the same with the 
Polygar and yourself.” 


The king was exceedingly pleased with these 
words and refrained from going to the Polygar. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


MARRIAGE CUSTOMS — OBSTRUCTION BY THE 
BRIDEGROOM'S SISTER. 


Wuevy a Hina Panjab! brings home his bride, | 
it is the custom for the sister to stand in the 
doorway and to prevent the bridegroom and his 
bride from entering the house antil they pay her = 
something. What is the meaning of this cus- 
tom? ‘The sister can have no claim to the house, 
for she is among the Hindis pardyd dhon (a 
atranger’s property), because she on her marring 
leaves her parent's family and enters Sabo auptbes’s 
family. 





Gueprat Stxon in FP. Niand @. 1653. | oa 


SPIRITS MUST XOT TOUCH THE GROUND. 


Tue above is a common belief among the peo- 
ple; and you will sometimes gee two bricks stuck 
up on end, or even two tent-pegs driven into the 
ground in front of a shrine to a bhat (ghost) or 
sciyod (shahfd), the malignant spirit of one who 
has meta violent death, for the spirits to rest on. 
This is probably why the vessel of water kept full | 
for the use of the spirit for some time after death | 
is put up in a tree; why the bones (phd!) after 
cremation must never touch the ground, but 
always be hung wp in a tree on their way to the 
Ganges; why a Hindd on a pilgrimage must | 


=—— 


sleep on the grognd, and not on a bedstead; and | 
why there are 50 many spots guarded by demons | 


where it js safe to sleep on the ground only. 
Deszit Inserson in P.N. and Q. 1583. 





1 ‘[Ebe abore note is otitl of interest, but the whole 
subject haa since been somewhat elaborately discusecd 
in my Proper Names of Panjabis, Of the above names, 








OPPROBRIOUS NAMES, 

Owes favourite device for averting the jealousy 
of the godlings is to gives child a name which 
conveys & contemptuous meaning: thus, if a 
parent has lost one child by amall-por, he will 
probably give the next child one or other of ‘the 
following depreciatory names :;— 

(1) Mira, tad. (2) Rullif or Raldd, explained 
to mean jis kd pald nalfa hai (i, ¢., a person who 


"can't be found, or who has wandered: in the 


south-west of the Panjab, at any rate, rullen 


| means" wander"). (3) Kitrid, like the eweepings of - 


a village. (4) Ch@hrd, eeavenger. (5) Chhittar, 
an old shoe, (6) Chhaj, as worthless as a chAd;, 
or winnowing basket. (7) Gheeffd, trailed along 
the route. (8) Nathd, having a nafh (nose-ring) 


in his nose. The lnst requires some explanation. 


If a man has lost several male children, the nose 
of the next born is pierced, and a nose-ring 
inserted in order that he may be mistaken fora 


«girl, and so passed over by the evil spirits. 


Ason is also clothed very shabbily if several 
of his elder brothers have died, no douht becanse 
it is hoped thut he will thus escape the notice of 
the guilings. 

Musalmins also shave the child's head, lenving 
only a single lock on ome side, called “ pir ki 
souks," or propitiation of the patron aaint; some- 
times, too, they bore the child's ear, inserting 
a kowrf (shell) as an ear-ring. A fnll list of 
depreciatory names would be interesting! 

J. M. Dovte, in P. N. and Q. 1883. 





| dhe ioe Mig inay- tana ‘beloved’: but it is wenaliy 
pelt amd prenonnced Mari, when it becomes oppro= 
brigus, — Ep. } 
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MISCELLANEOUS TRAVANCORE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY THE LATE HAO BAHADUR P. SUNDARAM PILLAI, M.A., M.B.AS., F.1.H.S, 
(Continued from p, 115.) 
Tho Inscriptions, 
yROCEEDING then to the inscriptions, I propose to record them in the order of their dates. 
| As the collection is still continued, we shall have to insert Inter on in the series sach of 
them as may be hereafter found to come between, according to their dates. 
I, 
Puravari Inscription, 335 M. E. 
The earliest of tho inscriptions with me which is yet to be published is one dated 335 in the 
Mnlabar era, It is found on the northern side of a manrdapam in front of the old temple 


it Puravari-Chaturvédimaigalam already referred to in another paper." It rons thus: 
7H Tamil." 
No. cy mil 
Text! 


117 (Svnasti Sri Kollam-ténjri 335 me=indinn<ediram=inda Tdapernayire Kottirsina 
mammndi-chélana- 

2ydr Kurutkudi ‘Tira-mayu-marpanén Puravari VinnagarsAlvirkku  nittal 
nimant chandira-tirnii-chelvatika niim vitta nilam=ivida Ivvir en  nilam 
Wi nesiebrinickke terku kallarai- 


3 kku mékku (vadakku-#ri-kkalukku) : . : Vitai-arivijukku 





4 ki(Jakkn) nink=ellai nagu[vil nilam mukkigi-| 
5 yum Uttama-riman-kilokku vadakka A(ru)vitaikku mé@kkn chAttu-mukkattukku 
kilakkn nedon- 


6 tu(mm)valakka terka Innankeellaiyil naduvil tavarai nilam kaniyam fka nilam 
oru-mivam mérpadi-yiril Saikara vidaigan IvveAlvirku — tira-vamaodukku 
ichandira-tiran-chel- 

7 vatika vitta nilam Ivvir orn-pilvil chérada vayar-ka- 

Silukka vadakku kilakku P-muraikku (terkum) MNdAtchi-nAttu-kupdu-(ni-) 

9lam XX X WNaichisvaram-odaiyir déva-dinam Piravapaikku mérkaom Ininke-cl- 

10 lai naduva nilam § arai-mfvarai-kkiniyum Iro-pfivil nilam Arrukku mékka 
Apavaratan-vayarkalukku terka kugdaraikku kilakkn Vepparaikku 
vadakkn Inninkeellai noduya kidanda nilai- 

11 kani-yaraikkisiyum ike nila ora mivum Ivv=siru- 

12 vé(mu)m Innila{m] Irandn «=s,-. [mvom kai-k] kondu Ttu chem- 

13 gar venetian maediet es nir-vartta-kkudutijm Ivv=Alvar 





1! Sea Soma Sscersioms of Trovencors, onte, Vol. XXIV. p. 257. 

Ms The uumber above the fist gives the seial namber of this new series and the one below the number 
im my register. 
18 ‘The word above the line indicates the characters and the one below the language of the inseription, 

Mt ‘The stones bearing this inscription having been disturbed, the text has been reconstructed by bringing 
together bits of sentences engraved on stones now standing apart from one another. 

17 Square brackets indicate words supplied and the #nall ones those indistinct and doubtful, 
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14 kapmikalnkka kuraikudi Tira-maru-mirpagam Svikara-vidaigapum Irvmiruv6{m) 
Ivai kuruikudi Tiru-maro-mirpap eluttn Saiikara vidaigan Vijai-yiraneavaikku 


6l-rima- 
15 a Tirokkai-e}uttn Ippadi arivén Vidaigap Bf 
16 dkarap elatin. Ippafdi}. . 
“Hail! Prosperity! In the year opposite to the year $35 after the appearance of Kollam, 
I, Tirumarumarpan of Kurutkudi (living) in KOppir alias Mummudi-Chojanallir, make a 


gift ofthe following land, to support, as long as the moon and the stars last, the daily oblations. 
to the god Vinnagar Alvar of Puravari, viz. myland named *® * * , measuring wukbdni, 
situated in this village, and within these four boundaries, viz,, to the south of the Uttamari- 
man channel, to the west of Kalarai, to the north of Vadakku Erikkél, and to the enst of 
Vitaiyariva); and also my land called Tavarni, measuring bani, situated in this village and 
within these four boundaries, vis, to the north of the Uttamardman channel, to the west of 
Aruvidai, to the east of Cha}jumukkam, and to the sonth of Nedunturuval: the total making 
ono wa of land ; and I, Sab kara-Vidatgap of the same place, maken gilt of the following lands 
to furnish rice to this Alvir, as long as the moon and. the stars last, viz,, the land (measuring) 
craimdéraraikkani among the one crop lands of this village situated within these 4 boundaries, 
tiz., to the north and east of the Sérnta Vayarkal ( = Field-Stone), to the south of Pimurai, 
to the west of Nafichinattu Kuydunilam and PirAvarni belonging to the temple of Niajichi- 
evaramudaiyar, and also the land (measuring) kdn'yeraikkdni among the double-crop lands 
situated within the following four boundaries, viz, to the west of the river, to the sonth of 
Anaverstan Vayarkal, to the east of Kundarai, and to the north of Vepparai, making a thtal 
of one mi; both of us solomnize the gift by pouring water at the holy ateps and wish this 
gift to be entered in copper-plate. Thus do wo, Tirumarumirpan of RKurntkadi and Saikara- 
Vidahgap, make this gift to the servants of this Alvir, — Witness whereof our hands : 
Tirumaromirpan of Kuruikudi (signature), Satkeara-Vidsaigan (signature), Sri-Raman on 
behalf of Vijaiyiran Sabha (holy signature), Thus do I know, Vidaigan Saikaran.” FH 
Unbounded must have been the self-complaisance of the two good men of those days, 
Tirnmaramirpan and Saikara-Vidaigan, as they wended their way back from the temple after 
having thus satisfied themselves of the security and permanence of their charitable endowment 
for all time tocome. For, little could they have then dreamt that the very stones bearing 
the inseription would come to be pulled asunder and displaced so completely in a subsequent 
structure as to tax our ingensity and patience in the attempt to piece~ together and find ont 
the meaning of their lithic document. The stones as they are now found forming the 
basement of the masdapam give but a chaos of words that do not at all ran into one another; 
and it is by suitable transpositions of their sections that we have been able to extract any 
sense out of them. As for the endowment itself, let us hope that the publication of this, 
document will produce no needless qualms of conscience in those who now enjoy the property, 
no doubt on good authority and long possession, As regarda the donors, both appear to have 
been men of Kuruikudi or Tirukkuruikudi in the Tinnevelly District, but long settled in 
Kottir, Neither of their names, Tirumarumarpan (meaning one with the goddess of fortune in 
his breast) and Vidaigan (meaning the unwronght), is now in current use. That one of the 
witnesses to the deed beara the name of the second donor inverted, Vidaigan Satkaran, wonld 
prove that the second donor at least was not without issue, and that in all probability the two 
donors were brothers, so that the siguature of the son of the second was taken as safficiént 
evidence of the eonsent of the family to their free gift. Nothing else can we now know 
about these generous Waishgavas of that day, Nor do we know anything of that Sri-Riman 
whose holy signature om behalf of the village association was held sufficient to indicate hia 
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acceptance of the gifton the partof the temple authorities. In all probability, he was the 
Brahman manager of the shrine or the head of the temple servants, Neither of Vijaiydr nor 
of the Naiichi¢varamadaiyir temple mentioned in the document have I succeeded in gathering 
It is remarkable that the system of land measuromont followed is the one that since the days 
of Rijarija seems to have been in use in the Tanjore District, It is in itself 4 wonderful system. 


It dividesa eéli equal to 6) acres! into a series of primary fractions :. - 7 a 5 and 





yay. nae eee ese | oes | SOP . 
gay then into a further series of secondary fractions being ah of tho above series, and again 
rtiary series of 55 of the second, and so on, go that a Lil kil mundiri of a weit would cover 





nothing more than an infinitesimal portion of space measuring but [0sa00 aa of a square inch. 


That the lands in Nafichindd] must have been surveyed for revenue purposes in this fine system: 
of measurement sometime before 335 M, E., the date of our present inscription, is proved by the 

description of the extent of the land endowment in terms ofthatsystem. Tho four pieces said to 

have been granted measured one m@ which in current measurement would mak 5 of an acre 

or 32} conta or 2} paras of land. It will be carions to know when and by whom this Tanjore 

method of Revenue Survey was introduced and carried out in South Travancore, It seems to 

me probable that it mast have been due to some of the successora of Rajarija, who conquered 

and ruled over South Travancore and Tinnevelly in the previous century. No trace of this 

system is discoverable in places nearer Trevandram, nordoes it now obtain currency either in the 

Madara or in the Tinnevelly Districts, proving thereby (1) that evon in the palmiest days of the 
gréateat modorn Chdla power, places about Trevandram or north Vénid were not sabject to 

foreign sway, and (2) that the Chéla power did not last long enongh in places to the sonth of 
Madara to enable their system of land measuremont to take root in the country. 


On tho use of the curious word edir (opposite) in the expression ‘the year opposite the 
year $35 after tho appesranco of Kollam,” abont which there has been an apparently endless 
controversy, we shall comment on a future occasion, as in this case there is not the confusing 
double year notation which has given rise to it, ‘* After the appearance of Kollam" does not 
necessarily mean after the foundation of » town called Kollam — appearance being scarcely an 
apt word to designate the construction of acity. It may mean here nothing more than “after 
the reckoning by Kollam years camo into nse.’ Wemay, perhaps, note in passing that the king 
of Travancore about the date of this inscription was Vira-Havivarman whose name we meet 
with in the following year in an inseription’® on the walls of this very temple. 

Eéttar Inscription, 392 M. E. 

The next record in the order of date is one engraved on the southern wall of a mandapam 

in front of the Chilapuram temple in Kittir, We have already referred to this shrine founded 


194 good deal of confusion seems to provail with regard to the unit of mearnrement in the Tanjore system. 
Both Winslow and Dr. Hultasch (see fout-note No. 4, page 92, Vol, 1. of South-Jndiam Inscriptions) say thata eli 
in equal to 5 Myi, But the former estimates» wii as being about 5 acres, while according to the table given by 
the latter it onght to be 6s Her kini, of course, cannot mean the usual fraction of a Evidently, the tins 
whieh Dr. Hultsach gives as equal to 100 dufi must have been differently estimated in Saka 1204, as on inscription 
of that date, No, 72, Vol. 1., gives 32 bigia aon making 4,000 kufis, ¢.¢., 125 and not 100 kujis per ini. This fact 
as well as the diverse oxtent that» kuji may cover according to Winslow, from 1 square foot to a square of 12 foct, 
would point to the desirablility of sticking to the fractional system in preference to the more modern but lees wni- 
fortn measurements in kimi and kufs. on 

4 Bee Some Early Soversigna of Trarmeors, ante, Vol. XXIV, p. 257. 
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the Kaliwgativ Paragi®® It runs thus:— 


aay Tamil" 
1 ate ht Kollafm] 392 m=indu Kali-ynga-varsham niliyiratts-maonfirro orapattéjim= 
nidlie 
2 nneedirim=[iJpdu viruchchika-nayirra © Naichi-nitiu Tirn-kkéttirina Mummndi 
Cholanalldr=udaiyar-Ra- 


3 jéndra-Chéliswa[ra]mmudaiya mahi-dévarku kéttipapa Chdla-Ké alapuratt) 
khujattOr Edsavan-arsisu vai- : 


4 tta Tiru-nand[a)-vilakkn Opra Ivvilakk-onrakkum Ivap tanta achcho etta Ivveachch= 





ottum 
5 Ik-ki[vilr-[Siva] Brahma kaikkonda poliyfittaka mgttim 
cheluttuvim 


“Hail! Prosperity! In the year 392 opposite the Kaliynga year 4317, the Sun being in 
Vrischika (Scorpio), (the following agreement is made): — Késavap Aresu of Kujattor in 
Hotfir alias Chéja-Kéralapuram arranges for a perpetual lamp to be lit in honour of the 
Malhidéya of the temple of Rajandrachéliivaram alias the lord of Mommodi-Chélanallir, 
otherwise known as holy Kéttir in Nafichinadu, and pays for the upkeep of this one lamp « 
wight achehu; and we the Siva-Brahmans of this temple, accepting this sum of eight ackchu 
ziven by this man, promise, out of the interest accruing therefrom, to keop up the light without 
lefault as Jong as the sun and the moon exist,” 

Bat the sun and the moon of the Siva-Brahmans have long been set, and no unwelcome ray 
flight now disturbs the serpents inside, As regards the donor, what sin he was thus seeking 
to parge himself of or perchance what blessing to porchase with his eight achchu — an heir of his 
hody or euccess in his trade ? — it is impossible now to find ont. That he was no king, though 
he bore the name Arasu, is clear from the way in which he is spoken of by the Siva-Brihmans. 
Ministers of religion generally know how to behave well and will never calla king “this man,” 
particolarly when he pays them gchehu or coins of value. Whatever an achehu waa worth it 
will be seen that eight of them were enomgh to yield such interest as to keep up a perpetual 
light. The word used for “interest” is poliydif{u (feeding by maltiplication), and there can be 
no doubt that it is from this root that the Malayilam word paliiaiis derived ~ the transition 
being marked by poligai, which oceasionally turns up in old inscriptions. 

Bat the most curions feature of this document is the multiplicity of names nsed for 
Eéttar, This old name seems to have srecessfully withstood all the Chila efforts to supersede 
it with their own denominations, It seems to have been one of the peculiar ways of the Chilas 
of the Pariataka dynasty to commemorate their conqaests by altering the names of Villages, 
towns, and provinces so as to flatter their own vanity; and the consequence was that Chila 
yeography came to suffer ag much from the plague of homonyms as the kings themselves, In 
wll probability Kéttir wag called Maommudi-Chélanallir — the good town of the thrice-crowned 
Chola — in honour of its first Chala conqucror—Rijarija—one of whose dirudas was Mummudi. 
On its re-conquest by Rajéndra, it became the seat of a shrine called after that famous emperor, 
and was accordingly known as Rijéndrachélijvaram or simply Chalisvaram or Chélspuram. 

The term Chola-Kéralapuram, which at the date of this inscription seems to have been the 
oclal designation for Kéttar, would seem to suggest that some amicable arrangement subsisted 


® Ate, Vol. XXLV. p24, 
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about that time by which the Kérn|s or Vépad prince enjoyed its possrssion under the 
suxerainty of the Chdjns — o conclusion we have elsewhere poinicd out as also otherwise 
probable. 

Before passing on to the next inscription with mo, I would request my rendors to hearin mind 
the use of the perplexing word edir, or “ opposite,” in the phrase recording the date of this decd. 
Hore it unquestionably means “eqnal to”’ — “the Kollam year 892 eyjual or corresponding to 
the Kali year 4517." It may be also well to note in passing that this isa fine specimen of the 
Chéla style of inscriptions, where tho Tamil-G rantha characters are freely intermixed with the 
Tamil ones. Tho king of Travancore about the dato of this inscription wos Sri-Vira-Raman 
Kérajavarman whom our Kadinaikulam record shews as having been on the Uirone just 








resent is one dated 4 years later, and inseribed on th: 





Kottar I 





The next inscription T propose to pres 
same wall of the same shrine Rajindra-Chélisvaram. Tt rans thoa: — 

es Temil 

No. 5 Tamil” 


1 Syasti Sri Kollam-ténri 396 m=inda mituna-fdyirra Niichinitta-Tirnkkittirsina 
mammudi-Cholanalli(r) Udaiyir 
9 Iristndira-Chéliswaram § Udaiya Mahadévar Sri-Koyilir Ajar-ana vikrama 
Chéjapandiyapurattu malay Parastan miti Mlundaralu- 
@ vitta Kunrameerinda Pillaiyarka Ivan amurtupagikku tanta achcha 15 
Iyv=achchu patinaifichum Ikkéyilir siva Bra- 
4 hmanartin-kaikkonda poliydjtake kai-kkonda nittal niiluri  arisi-yuaii-kariyamurtam 
5 1 alanda ¢ratta amurto Cheyvippim=ikavam = Ippaii multitéy= nittal niman 
tameaika Chandratittavar Chelattayém-=ika. 
: In tie year 396 after the appearance of Kollam when the sun was 
in Gomini (the following arrangement was made):— Malap Paratan of Alar alias Vikrama- 
Cholspandiyapuram having given 15 achchu for providing daily oblations to the image of 
Kupram Krinda Pil|aiyar, set up by his mother in the holy temple of Mahidéva of Rijéndrachdlis- 
varam alias the lord of Mummudichilanallir, otherwise known os holy EOffar in Nafichinida, 
we the Siva-Brihmans of this temple, accepting this sum of 15 achehu given by this man, shall, 
out of the interest accruing therefrom, measure out every day on the temple plank™ a ndli and 
a half of rice and the required vegetables, and, duly cooking™ the same, shall offer them ns 
oblation. Thus do we promise to discharge this our daily daty without failure as long ns 
the moon and the sun endure.” 
Here then we have an illustration 
The good mother of Milan Paratan, anxious to socure spec 


“Hail! Prosperity ! 


of the manner in which idols multiply in temples, 
ial merit in the eyes of hor favourite 





tt Ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 4. 

73 Ante, Vol. EXIV. p. 308. 

2 The y or iv at the end of this word is an obvious error. 

% ‘This is probably the plank placed om the deor-way of the temple. — 

@ This cxprovsicn might mean * afler submitting the amount te be checked.” 
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deity, set up an image of Kupram Erinda Pillaiyar or ‘the young divinity who pierced the 
hill,’ meaning of course Subrahmanya with reference to his destruction of the mountain of 
Krautecha; and the temple authorities always encouraged the creation of such sub-shrines aa it 
invariably tended to increase the temple endowments and to enlarge the establishment under their 
control, In this case, the pions son invested 15 achchu for the support of his mother's favourite 
deity, and since the interest thoreon was enough to fetch every day one xndliand a half of rice 
and vegetables, the amount could not but be regarded as considerable, Even at 12 por cent. 
15 achchn could not have yielded as interest moro than 18 achchw por year, which, putting aside 
the vegetables, waa found enough to purchase 549 nalis of rice or ovor 26 peras of paddy, aseum- 
ing the niii of 396 M. KE. to have correaponided to n wifi of our own times. Tho achchu hore 
referred to therefore must lve been a gold coin certainly worth moro than 10 of our modern 
ileprecinted rupees. Unlike the two previons donors, Paratan appeara to havo been a native of 
South Travancore itself, as Ajar, his native village, is a well-known locality in the Erneil 
Taluka, or, as it was then called, Ranasinganallir, The term Vikramaché)apandiyapuram 
nied as a synonym of Alir is of course another illostration of the persistent Chile policy of 
ereating a geographical nomenclature to suit their own vanity: Tho language of this and the 
previous inseription being in excellent Tamil, we have to suppose cithor that there were abont 
this time learned mon attached to the temple to draft ont such documents, or that the 

yreat Chola conquest of Niiichinad tended to the sproad of general knowledge and learning. 
It is likely that this endowment was made like the previous one in the reign of Sri-Vira- 
Rumay Eérajavarman of tho Kadinaigulam inseription,2® 








ON TIE DATES OF THE SAKA ERA IN INSCRIPTIONS, 
LY PROFESSOR F. KIELHOERN, C, I, F.; GUTTINUEN, 
(Conchnted from Fol. XXi. p. 294) 


Locality of the Era, 


Tite earliest genuine inscription, the date of which is explicitly referred to the Saka ern, 
14 the Badiuu cave inseription of 5, 500, of the time of the Westorn Chalukya Majiipaligvara and 
lis elder brother Kirtivarman L, No. 13 of my chronological list;| and the list contains 
altogethor 15 dates of the Western Chalukyas of Badami, the latest of which is No. 89 of 
5. 679, of the reign of Kirtivarman IJ. We next have 30 dates? of tho Rashtrakfitas of 
Malkhéd and tho Gujarit branches of the Rishtrakita family, the first of which is No, 37 of 
8. 675, of the time of Dantidurga, and the Inst No. 89 of 8. 904, which records the day on 
which Indra IV, died. Following apon tho inscriptions of the Rishtrakiitas, the inscriptions 
of the Western Chaélukyas of Kalyana furnish 41 dates? of the list, from No, 88 of 8. 902, 
of the time of Taila II., to No. 198 of 5. 1106, of the time of Siméivara IV,4 Contempora- 
neous with some of these dates, we also have 9 dates of the Kajachuryas of Kalyana, the 
earliest of which ia No. 175 of 8.1079, of the time of Bijjays-Tribhuvanamalla, and the 


— = — u 








4 Tho unfortunate death of this valued Native contributor has brought this paper to an untimely end. 

* Among the datos Nos, 1-12 therv are threo (of §. 169, 272 (7), and 388) from spurious Western Gaiga, and 
three (of $. 400, 415, and 417) from spurious Gurjara inscriptions. Tho oarliest dato of the list from o gonuine 
Western Gadga inscription ls No. 62 of 8. 809, ) 


* The chronological list actually gives 35 dates, but three of them (Nos, 54, 65 and €1) aro reckoned here 
belonging to the Stliras, and one (No, 79) to tho Western Gadgaa, whilo one (No, 60) is not nti. noth 

bene umber would have been much largor if the Western Chilukyns had dated all their inscriptions is) years of 
the Baka ora. But Vikramiditya VI. mostly used an ere of his own, the so-called Chidlubya-/ ihn we 
Ont age- Tt rrame- Mila, or, in other words, had his inscriptions dated in renal years; and this practice of q ti 
regnal (and Jovian) years only bas been largely followed by his successors (as wellas by tho Kalachuryas), 


* A luter date for this king is farsished by the inscription quoted under No, 137, which, aa I now learn, is ov 
of Simetivara [V., dated in 8, L111 (act 1011). learn, 
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Intest No. 197 of 3, 1105, of tho time of Siighana.® The next dynasty to be mentioned 
is that of the Hoysajas of Dorasamudra of which tho list gives ue less than 4] dates, from 
No. 139 of '5, 1025, of the time of Hallija L, to No, 274 of 3, 1208, of the time of Nara- 
sitmha I1.@ And another family which is well represented in the list is that of the Yidavas; 
for we first have 5 dates of the Yadavas of the B4una country, the earliest of which is No. 95 
of 5, 922, of the time of Bhillama IL, and the latest No, 166 of 8, 1063 (for 1064), of the time 
of the Mahdsdmenta Séunadéva, and afterwards 32 dates of the Yadavas of Dévagiri, from 
No, 207 of S, 1113, of the time of Bhillama, to No. 277 of 8, 1227, of the time of Ramachandra, 

The history of the dynasties, hitherto mentioned, has heen told from their inscriptiona by 
Dr. Fleet, in his Dynasties of the Kanareso Districts of the Bombay Presidency. Proceeding to 
the great fendatory families, treated of in the same work, we first have 2] daics of the 
Silaras ( or Silaras, or SilAhfras), Eleven of them are from inserip tions of the Silaras of the 
Northern Koikan,? from No. 54 of 8, 765 (?), of the time of Pullaiakti, to No. 201 of 8. 116% 
of the time of Apaniditya; one, No. 98 of 8. 930, ia from an inscription of Rattarija, o Siliira 
of the Southern Koikan; and 9 dates re from inscriptions of tho Silihirns of the Deccan, 
from No, 120 of 8. 980, of the time of Mirasimha, to No. 210 of 5. 1114, of the time of 
Bhéja Il. Of the Rattas of Saundatti there are 7 dates, from No. 88 of 5. 902, of the time of 
Sintivarman,? to No. 233 of 3. 1151 current, of the time of Lakshmidéva 11. Of the Sindas 
we have the three dates® No. 91 of $, 911 (for 912), of tho timo of Pulikila, No. 110 of 
8. 955, of the time of Nigiditya, and No. 180 of 8. 1084 (for 1085), of the time of Chivanda IL; 
of the Kadambas of Hingal the two dates No. 124 of 5, 990, which is of the timu of 
Kirtivarman IL, and No. 137 of 8. 1111 (not 1011), of the time of Kamadéra; and of the 
Kidambas of Goa! the one date No. 176 of S.. 1080, of the timo of Permadi-Sivaclitta, 
Lastly, of the Guttas of Guttal the list contains 8 dates, from No. 194 of 5. 11038, which isa 
date of Jéyidéva L., to No, 256 of S. 1145 current, of the time of Gutta 11. 

To the times, covered by the dates which are enumerated in the preceding, also belong 
a number of other dates from the south and tho eastern coast of India, Thus the list contains 
10 dates of the Western Gatgas or Gangas of Gangavadi, the carlicst genuine «date of 
which is No. 62 of 5. 809, of the time of Satyavakya-Kofigugivarma-Permanadi, and 
the latest No. 87 of §. 899, of the time of Satyavakya-Koigigivarma-Richamalla-Permanati. 
Of Anantayarman Chédagaigadéva, one of the Eastern Gangas of Kalinganagara,'! tho list 
gives four dates, from No. 133 of 5.999 to No. 160 of 5. 1057. We also have fonr dates of 
the Eastern Chalukyas,"? from No. 78 of $. 867, of tho time of Amma IL., to No. 159 of 
5. 1056 (for 1055 current ?), of the time of Kulittuiga Chidadiva Il.; three dates of the 
Kakatiya dynasty of Worangal, viz., No. 179 of S. 1084, of the time of Rudradéva, and 
Nos, 984 and 247 of §. 1153 and 8. 1172 carrent, of the time of Ganapati; and three dates, 
Nos. 241, 242 and 244 of 8, 1160, 1161, and 1165, of a king Rijarijadéva, who may belong 
to the Chdéja dynasty.” 
| § Tho list contaias two later dates which profess to be taken from Kajachurye inscriptions, No, 200 of S. 1108, 
and No. 204 of &. 1110 corrent; but these dates belogg toa time when the rule of the Kajachuryas apparently had 
ear pgs the same king, No, 273 of §. 1229 if), is quite incorrect ; but dates of tho Hoysala dynasty 
which are later than §. 1203 aro furnished by the inscriptions published in Ep. Cara. Part I. | 

f To these also bolongs the date No, 56 of Mimvinidévardja, the year of which Dr. Flect now takes to be 4, 62 


Dot }. ap Wi = a 
: Ma eartion dato, No, 60 of S, 707, of tae timo of Prithvlrima, ix by Dr. Fleet. regarded aa plainly not 
» Tho two dates Noa, 80 and G1, of 8, 972 current and 872 expired, which profess to be of the time of the Sinds 
PermAji L., are by Dr. Flect considered quite impossible dates, , re 
ie Of the KAdambas of Goa we possess 5 dates in which the era of the Kaliyaga is used (from K. 4370 to K. 4545), 


1 Rarlior Gangaa of Kalioganagara use an ore of thelr ova. ; , 
ne of the Eastern Chalukys insoriptions are dated in rogual years, bat the majority of thom give 50 years 
at all. 


3 Some Saka dates of Chola kings I have given in Ep. Ind. Vol. IV, p. 33M, 
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Of the first half of the 18th coutury of the Baka era we have remarkably few dates, After 
the middle of the 13th centary a large number of dates is furnished by the inscriptions of the 
kings of Vijayanagara, Of the first dynasty of Vijayanagara we haye $2 dates, from No. 262 
of 8. 1261 (for 1262), of the time of Warihara I, to No. $21 of 8. 1892, of the time of 
Viripaksha I. Of the second dynasty there are 28 dates, from No, 923 of S, 1430 (for 1451), 
of the time of Krishnariya, to No, 356 of $, 1488, of the time of Sadisivarfya.4 And of the 
third dynasty (of Karwita) we lave 9 dates, the first of which is No. 359 of 3. 1497, of the — 
time of Sriraigariya I., and the last No. 371 of §, 1566, of the time of Srirndgariy i. 
The other dates of the same or later times, which it is wanecessary to enumerate in detail, are 
mostly from records of the Nayakas of Valor, of the kings of Maisar and Coorg, and of the — 
Sétupatis of Ramnid. ‘ a 

The dates mentioned in the above comprise about four-fifths of the whole list. All these — 
and about G0 other dates from inscriptions of subordinate chiefs and from private records are 
from that part of Ludin which, speaking generally, would bo south of a straight line, drawn 
from the mouth of the Narbada on the west to the mouth of the Mabfinad! on the 
east,'® excepting perhaps the extreme sontli of the peuinsula. In that part of India, therefore, 
the Saka ora is shewn by the dates collected to have beon principally used, and there we find 
the earljest dates which are distinctly referred to it. But we have o few dates to prove that, 
from comparatively early times, the cra occasionally was used, sometimes by the side of 
local eras, also in other and widely distant parts of India. Thus the dato of the second Prasasti — 
of Baijnith, No, 45, of apparently 8, 726, is from the extreme north of India, where, to judge 
from the date of the first Prajasti of Baijniith, péopte ordinarily used tho Saptarshi cm, The 
Desgadh inscription of Bhéjadéva of Kananj!® in the body of the inscription is fully dated 
according to the Vikrama era, but at the end the expired years (784) of the ‘Saka era also 
are given. The date No. 68 of S, 836 is from Eastern Kithiivad; the date No: 161 of $1059 
from the Gaya district of Bengal, and. the date No, 227 of 8. 114] from the: Tipperah district 
of the same province, In the Zeitechrift d. Deutschen Morg. Gea, Vol. XL. p, 45, De. Hultzsch 
has published a copper-plate inscription from Assam, dated in 8, 1107; and in the Journal, 
. Deng. As. Soc, Vol. XLII. P. I. p, 322, thore is a copper-plate inscription from Chittagong, 
with the date Sak-éhdis 1165, Finally, the chronological list also gives some dates from 
Cambodis, the earliest of which is No, 18 of 8. 546 (from an inscription which also contains 
the date No. 14 of 5. 526), and five dates from Java, the carliest of which is No, 35 of 5. 654, 
and the latest No. 290 of S, 1295, 

Nomenclature of tho Era. 

What strikes one at once in lodking over the dates of the lists, and what distinguishes 

these dates in a remarkable manner from those of the other principal eras," js this that, with 














4 The year of the date No, 354, which is given as 1182 or 1182, probably is really 1486, 

M Ante, Vol. XX. p 404, 1 havo stated that, speaking genorally, down to about A. D. 1300, the use of the 
Vikrama ora waa confined to that portion of India which would bo included by straight lines drawn from the mouth 
of the Narbadii to Gayd, from Gayi to Delhi, and from De'hi to the Eunn of Catch, and by the line of const from 
appear to have been used north of the NarbadA and the Saka era sonth of that river, More towards the east the 
parts of India in which the tro eras are principally used aro separated by tha tract of country in which during 
the 11th and 12th conturies A. D, we find the Kalachuri-Cbfili era employed, 

8 Bee ants, Vol. XIX. p. 25, No. 30, 

WF Of 539 Vikrama dates of inscriptions, known to mo, only 72 are explicitly referred to the Milaya-Vikrama era. 
Of 74 Gupta-Valabhf dates, at the utmost Tor 5 are (hy the expressions (upt-dnprydnde i pa-actlamendih edjy? 
kulasy-tbhiciranidhamin’, Gupia-prabil’ gasoniia githdys, Guptindih hla . . » Gupte-apipa-rijyabiwkiow 

nd G[aujpi] 7) moro of leas distinetly roferred to the Gupta ers, and ouly 6 of the latert dates contain the 
techaical phrases Falsbhl-exieat and Vilabht-suii; Of Ml dates which, some of them with more or less probability, 
have been referred to the Kalachuri-Chédi era, only four dates (of the years 893, 896,805 and 910) contain the 
phrase Aalscheri-suirateqr!, two dates (of the years 019 and 985) have CA\¢di-sasret, and in one date (of the year 
902), which is in vorse, the ora j* denoted by the expression Chedi.dishta, In tho 20 dates which — here, also, with 
more vt loss probability — have bean aasigued to the Marels ora, the name of this ers is nowhere alluded to. 
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insignificant exceptions, all are explicitly referred to the era to which th belong. Of 
the 400 dates of my chronological list only five do not contain the word the tls doxivative 
Sake, And even as regards these five dates, the absence of the word Nata from the two dates 
No. 23 of 5. 589 and No 299 of 8. 1317, which are in verse, may be said to be due to the 
exigencies of the metre ;!* the date No. 7 of the year 388 is altogether carelessly worded and 
1, Moreover, from a spurious record ; the reading of the date No, 54, ‘samva [765],’ is somewhat 
doubtfal; and in tho date No. 199, which I have given as ‘aahvalu 1107,'ithe word sanea!n 
is preceded in the original by one or two effaced aksharas which might well be taken to 
represont the word Saba! 

| adele ease expressions, employed by the writers to indicate what era they are 
ollowing, there are five which are principally used, They are Saka or Sekanpipa)-Lila,2! 
Seka-varshésheoatiteshu, SRI eeae pide waacione the giils Sakedivcke sf la 
Sdlivfhena-éaka or some modification of it. 

Saka-kAla,™ ‘the time (or era) of the Saka (or Sakas, or Saka king or kings),’ occurs 
first in the Western Chalukya date No, 16 of ‘8. 532, where it stands in the Nominative case 
aud is followed by the Nominative podcha varsha-datini dvdtria(irih}iint, We also have Saka- 
ii[ah, without a word for * year, in No. 117 of 8, 973; Sakekdla-sadvateara in No. 33. of 
5. 641 and No. 37 of 8. 673 (here with vyatta); Sakikdla-gat-dbddh in No, 45 of 8. 726 (?); 
Saka-kilaijalevarshah in No. 71 of 8, 849; Sakanripa-kilé (sma pragaté), without a word for 
‘ year,’ in No, 65 of S. 824; Sulawriva-kélasya, without a word for ‘ year,’ in No, 220 of §, 1131; 
and Nakanripa-kildd=irabhya (varshéshu . . « niopitiéshu ) in Nos, 206 and 210 of 8, 1112 
and 1114. Besides we find, in dates which ore in verse, yiit hdlé Sakdadm, without a word for 
‘year,’ in the date No, 24 of 3, 589, from Cambodia; Saka-kél4ehv=atitéshu, without a word for 
‘year, in No. 60 of 8. 797; Saka-kdlddegat-diddadm in No. 77 of &. 867; Sakdvamipdla- 
kdlammh, without a word for ‘year," in No. 89 of 8.904; Sake-kdlasy2 bhipatau, without a 
word for ‘ year" in No, 125 of 8. 991; Sakabhdpdla-kélasya (with varska) in No. 172 of 8. 1075; 
and Sake-nripasya kdlé (varehéshu vpittéshw ) in No, 279 of 8, 1235, 

Saka-varshéshveatitéshu,‘when . . . years of the Saka (or Sakas,or Saka years) had 
passed,’ or ‘after the expiration of . . . Baka years,’ occurs first and is chiefly used in the 
inscriptions of the Western Chalukyas of Bidimi. The earliest genuine date of the list™ 
which contains this phrase is No. 26 of 8. 611, and the latest No, 171 of $1073. Instead of 
mtitéshn we occasionally, in altogether five dates, have samatitéshu, vyatitéshu, atikrdniéshu and 
gatéshu ; and three inscriptions from Java have the compound Nekavarsh-itita, Before S$, 1000 
the expressions grouped under this head occur in 16 dates, and after $. 1000 in 6 dates the 
years of three of which (No. 168 of BS. 1065, No, 171 of 8.1073, ond No, 267 of 8. 1199) 
have been shewn to be really current years. 


a Oo 









4” A third similar date ia that of the Trivandram inscription of Sarviiganitha, of the {Saka] your 1204, which 
ilao is fn verse; see Ep, Fad, Vol, IV, p. 208, That in the inscriptions from Cambodia there are seroral dates tin 
verse) which contain neither a reference to the era employed in them nor even a word for ‘yoar," has been stated 
ante, Vol, XLV. p. 181, note 1. 

1 The date No, 199 is from an inseription of tho 5ildra Apardditya, and another inscription of the same Apari. 
ditya (date No, 201) undoubtedly has the phrase Saka-aaheaiu, That the word sariveaf, without Saka, is used to 
denote years of the Saka era, when a date, after having been given in words, is repeated in figures, will be ahewn 


below, 

@ My remarks hero throughout refer to those dates only of which I hare been able to ascertain the oxact 
wording, about 300 dates of my chronological list, commencing with the earliest genuine date No, 13 of 8. 500, 
With what follows, compare Dr, Fleet's valoable paper ‘Oo the Nomenclature of the principal Hinda eras,’ onte, 
Vol, XIL. p. 207 &. 

21 In my dates avanipdis, bkdpdla and bhdpali are aubstituted for mripa, especially in verac. 

* Compare the corresponding expressions Mllera.bila and Gupta-prakila (equivalent to Guptn-bils) in dates 
of the Vikrama and Gupta eras. In some dates Saks-hila mast bo translated by ‘ year (or yours) of the Sake era," 

A Western Chalukya date of 8, G08, not incladed in the chronological list, which also contains the phrase 
Eake-varsh/shesatitéah, is given ante, Vol. VIL. p. 112, 
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Sakanripa-kal-atita-saihvatsara,™ ‘years passed since the time (or ‘of the era) of the 
suka king (or kings)” we meet first in the date No, 38 of 8, 679, which is from an inscription 
sf ove of the Rashtrakétas of Gujarit, and of the 46 dates which contain the phrase half the 
number are from inseriptions of the Rishtrakita dynasty, Three other dates, instead of 
kal-dtiia, have kél-dkrdnta ; one has atita-kila, and two omit the word sminatsara; two have 
Sitkabhiipdl-dkrdata-eonvetsara, one has Sakauripa-kdl-dtitair=carsha-dataih, and one Sekanyipa- 
Lét-@titd gaké23 The latest of the dates which contain any of t’ ese expressions is No. 221 of 
§. 1135, and of atotal of 56 dates 45 ore earlier and 11 later than 8, 1000. Theyears of two of 
theso dates (No. 107 of 8. 948 and No. 149 of 8. 1032) have ben shewn to be current years, 


Saka-varsha”™ (without affta),’ the year of tho Saka (or Gakas)' or ‘ ‘Soka year’ occurs first 
‘u the date No, 72 of S, 851, from a Rishtrakita inscription, It is mostly used in inscriptions 
the language of which is Kanarcse, where we have Seka-varsha (or -rarisha, or -varwshe), 
Sake varshaw (or -varushon), Soba-vershada, Srimat-Sckevarshe, Sr-Sakeverwsha, Sri-vijeyi- 
Shyudaya-Sakavarsha, ete, In Sanskrit inseriptions, where the expression is used comparatively 
rarely, we have Saka-varsha-, Sata-varahé and Nri-Nakavershé, and also Soka-rarshé rarlemin? 
or pravartawésé (in No, 250 of 8. 1175 expired and No. 206 of 8, 1807 expired), nnd Nala- 
varshdd=edrablya® (in No, 249 of 8.1160 current). Counting those dates of the list of which 
I kuow the exact wording, I find that the phrase occurs 47 times between 5. 1000 aud 8. 1200, 
17 times before S. 1000, and 18 times after S. 1200, 


Disregarding as. suspicious the two dates Nos. 187 and 193 of S. 1095 and 8. 1103, we 
End the name Salivahana, for which in verse we also have Salivaha, for the first sigs Maha 
date No. 265 of S. 1194, from an inscription of the Dévagiri-Yidava Rimacho dial odibere 
it also in the date No. 269 of 8.1200, from an inscription at Sravana-Be] ia. aml inthe dato 
No. 275 of 8. 1212, which is from another inscription of the Dévagiri-Yadava Rim ean 
After that we meet it again in the date No. 283 of 8, 1276, from an inscription of Bukkariyn I. 
of Vijayanagara, and from that time it occurs frequently, especially in the inscriptions of the 
eccond dynasty of Vijayanagara, but also in those of other rulersof Southern India, In prose, the 
phrases made nse of are Sdliethana-saka (also with sri- or ari-jaydbayudaya-nripa- prefixed to it), 
Séltedhana-sakavareha (also with éri-, or irijaydbhyudaya-, or éri-viyaydbhywdaya-), and 
Silliedhana-tak-dbdéh (in No. 394 of 8. 1731) ; in verse we have Sak-dbdd SAliva@harya (in No, 298 
of 8. 1301, ote.), drt-Sélivdhé gaté sahé (in No, 302 of 8. 1921), and Sdliv@hana-wirgita-saka- 
rarsha (iu No, 340 of 8, 1460). ~This last expression shows that the sense, which the phrases 
Nilivdhena-éaka and Séledhana-dakavarsha came to convey ton Hindn, was that of ‘the year 
ofthe era of (or established by) ‘Salivahana,’ but it may be doubted whether this meaning was 
distinctly present to the minds of those who firet used the phrases. I rather believe that the 
rame of Silivihana, as that of a personage famous in Southern India, was prefixed to the 
ordinary Saké and Saka-earshé, ‘ in the Saka year,’ simply in imitation of the name of Vikrami- 
ditya in the Vikrama dates, and feel sure that the addition of the name to the current phrases 


a rene _————, 


" J give this separstely, because it ia a moro technical and standing phraso than the expremione aennmerate 
under Sata-kila, In dates of tha Vikrama cra we have a correspomling phrase (Vilramirkanpi po. il. dtite pecsisrel - 
pera) Grst in a Kachchhapaghita inscription of V, 1161; anfe, Vol, XV. p. 202. 

8 No. 107 of &. 1105, where the word sak! clearly is need in the sense of ‘ year"; ree ante, Vol. XIX. p. D4. 

We have no corresponding technical phrase Filrama-varsha; bat from about the beginning of the 
18th ceutury of the Vikrama era we frequently in Vikrama dates findeameal . . . tafahtor eam . . . varahi, 
with the figures for the years between sathrat or sari and rarsh#, and here tho terme swlicet and sah undoubtedly 
are meant to refer the dates to the Vikram era, a4 distinguished from the Saka era. 

® Here Sako-rarcha can only mean ‘tho commencement of the Saka ora," 

# In an inseription of & 1563 (for 1549) in Ep. Carn. Part 1. p, 66, No, 103, wo also have Bilirdhen-Ghhy! 
inké, and in dates of manuceripte neraAd Silirihasajanmalfah. Acoc.ding to Bhdrnagar Fnecr. p. 155, an Udaypur 
inseription of V. 1770<:§, 1635 has Sala-rarsingya Silicthana-bhtpateh, but this can hardly be correct. That the 
phrase Silivthana-daks, in quite modern times, ia not confined to the enuth of India, is shown by some datrs, 
given in my note on the Saptarshi era, anis, Vol. EX. p. MZ. 
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weak Giipcdeally aaa by the dates of the Chitty of Anhilvad™ with Reka We — 
the Yadavas of Dévagiri, in whose dates we first find the name Siilivahana, to have been in close 
contact. 

Tn addition to these standing phrases, which are used in about 200 ont of 300 dates, we 
have a variety of other expressions which are employed more rarely. Those of them that 
scour chiefly in prose may be grouped under the heads of Seka-nripatt ( or Sakanripa }-ras- 
eatsara, the simple Said, and Seka-semecat, 

Sakanripati-sarhvateara, ‘ years of the Sakn king (or kings),' we havein the Western 
Chalukya date No. 17 of S. 534, Salanripati--micatsaradaldahu . , . atitéshu; aud Sate- 
nripa-savteofrara in No. 49 of S. 735 and No, 90 of 8. 904, Sekairipa-sobvalearéshy a 
cyalitdehn oF geitihas, and i Bo: 214of 8.1117, where (against the rules of grammar) the 
4ext has -imivatsorameirabhya. Tnstead of savateera the (poetical) word abda ix 
used in No, 227 of 8. 1141, wire we linve ab ree ae (as well as in the spurious 

Western Chalukya date No. 10 of 8. 411, which has Nakaari, Mos « = wyeatiteshy). 

Sak6 we find first, in verse, in the date No, 25 of S.598" from Cambodia, and afterward: 
in the prose dates No. 190 of S. 1096, No. 263 of 5. 1193, and No, 372 of B. 1570; and, with: 
gaté, in No. 298 of S. 1813. Instead of it, wo hare Saka in Nos, 237 and 238 of S, 1157 .anet 
1158, and (in w compound and in verse) in No, 317 of 5. 1955; and Saku in No. 243 of 
5. 1162, No, 253 of 'S, 1182, No. 254 of 5. 1183, No. 276 of 8, 1222, and No. 277 of 8, 1997 
(here written Sébu). Since, with the exception of No. 238, sri-Saha 1159 co, and No. 253, 
éri-Sabu 1182 verehé, none of these dates contains any separate word for ‘year,’ Saké, as well 
a3 Saba and Safu, can only be translated by ‘in the Saka year.’ 

Saka-sathvat, ‘in the Saka year,’ occurs rarely, and is apparently foreign to the south of 
India. We find itin the dates Nos. 67 and 68 of S, 832 and 836, which are both from 
Gujarat; in No. 56 of ‘S. 982 (not 782), from an inscription of the Siliras of the Northern 
Kojikan; and in Nos, 126 and 166 of 8, 991 and 1063 (for 1064), two dates of the Yidavas 
of Séunadéis, It is also used, when the date is repented in figures, in the date No, 174 of 
S$. 1078 of the Silira Mallikarjuna. Instead of it, we have Sata-sahvatn in the date No, 901 of 
5. 1109 of the Silara Apariditya, and perhaps also in the date of the snme king No. 199 of 
5. 1107, The fuller expression Saka-smaratsara would seem to occur only in the date No, 246 
of 5. 1171 of the Dévagiri-Yiidava Krishna. 

The expressions which romain occur almost exclasively in verse, The most common of 
them, in the order in which they appear first, are Sak-dédé, Saké, Sdk-dbdé, and Saka-vatseré. 

Sak-Abda, ‘in the year of the Saka ( or Sakas),’ we find, everywhere in verse, in the dates 
No. 19 of 3. 548 from Cambodia, No. 152 of S, 1045, No. 161 of S, 1059, No, 399 of 3, 1815. 
and No. 300 of S. 1317. In verse we also have Satasy=d@bdé in No. 310 of 8. 1346, Nakdbda- 
bhapi samayé in No. 280 of 8. 1236, and Sak-djdishu gatéshu in No. 376. of 5. 1601; and in 
prose, Sak.dhdéshesatitéshu in No. 245 of 5, 1171, and Sa(éa)kam=d(a)bda in No. 97 of B. 928. 

$iké, ‘in the Saka year,’ occurs, in verse, in the dates No. 20 of 5.550 from Cambodia, 
No. 116 of 8; 972, No. 156 of S. 1050, No. 192 of 8. 1099, No. 234 of 8, 1153, No. 294 of 
S, 1301, No, 306 of 8, 1832, No. 819 of S. 1377, No. 338 of S. 1450, and No. 841 of 8. 146; and, 
in prose, in No, 219 of 8, 1128 ( for 1129), and No. 224 of 8. 1156. With the exception of the 
dato No, 3u6 which has vershé, none of these dates contains a separate word for ‘ year,’ 








Soo anfe, Vol. XX. p. #05, 
“® The meaning is the aume a4 that of Saka-rarghid-irabhya, given aboro. 
M This date shows that Sat? ia by no moans a lato exprossion; tho eame applies to the term §1i¢d which will be 


given below, ae 

"Tho corresponding phrasg Pikrama-sadipal occurs in nine Chaulakya inscriptions. — European echolara now 
generally speak of the yeara as Saka-sadiral, » practica which I have followed myvelf; but there can be no. 
doubt that Saba-vrrsha woold be a wore suitable expression. 
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Sak-Abdé, ‘in the Saka year,” we have, in verse, in No. 133 of B, 999, No. 134 of 5. 1001, 
No. 247 of 8. 1172, No. 296 of 8. 1278, and No. 292 of S. 1300; and, in prose, in No. 135 af 
%. 1008. In verse we also find Sdkfabdé in No. 313 of 5. 1345, Sdté=tdaké in No, 301 of 
S. 1320, and Sék-~idddndm in No. 159 of 8, 1056; and in prose, Sdk-dédéshu in No. 160 
of 8, 1057. 

Saka-vateard, ‘in the year of the Saka (or Sakas), occurs, Sea puheces in verse,” 

No. 353 of S. 1478, No. 361 of B. 1506, No. 364 of 8. 1428, No, 400 of 5, 1556, No 368 cf 
S, 1558, and No, $71 of 8. 1566; and Saka-ratsaréshu, in verse, in No. 104 of 5, 044, and in 
prose, in No. 146 of 8, 1040, : 


Besides we find, in dates which are in verse, Sakéndra-vershf, ‘in the year of the Saka king 
(or kings),'in No. 18 of &. 526 and $46 from Cambodia; samdéeu samatiléen Sakdudmeapi 
bhibhujdm,when . . + years of the Saka kings had passed,’ in No, 21 of S, 456; Sabapati- 
samay-dbdé, ‘in the year of the time (or era) of the Saka king (or kings), in No, 22 of 8. 586 
from Cambodia ; Sdkéndré=tigaté . « wvatearé,'whenthe year . . . of the Baka king 
(or kings) had passed,’ in No. 85 of 8. 654 from Java; -abdé iene, ‘in the 
year . . . in the time (or era) of the Baka (or Sakns),’ in No- 7 of B. 867; varvhdndw 
Saka-prithivipatéh, ‘years of the Baka king,’ in No. 228 of S. 1144; -éaran-mité Saka-uripé, 
‘when (the time from) the Saka king was measured by . . ~ years,’ in No. 281 of 5, 1235 ; 
and, ina compound and without a word for ‘year,’ éri-Sakabhipati- in No, 316 of 3, 1353. And 
finally we bare in prose, in the earliest genuine date of the list, No. 13 of 5. 500, Sakewripati- 
réjydbhishéka-scthoatearéghvaatibrintéshu, ‘when . . » years had passed since the coronation 
of the Saka king” — 


- Where, after having been given in words, a date (or the number of years of a date) is 
repeated in figures, these figures are preceded by sadcat in eight dates, the earliest of‘which 
is No. 87 of S. 675 and the latest No. 138 of 5. 1016, and three of which are from inscriptions 
of the Btliras of the Northern Kofikag. Other terms, used in the same way,are eam in the date 
No. 38 of & 679, satheateardA in No, 95 of 8. 922, snivatsardedh in No. 73 of 5,855, smhvat- 
saraiah in No. 55 of 8. 775 (for 773), eahvateara-datdén™ (followed by 735) in No, 50 of B, 735, 
Saku in No. 186 of 8. 1008, Sdka in No. 161 of 5S. 1059, Saka-dashvat in No. 174 of 5, 1078 (from 
a Silira inscription), and Sake-varsha in No. 316 of 8, 1353. In No, 61 of 8.799 and nine 
other dates the figures are not preceded by any word for ‘ year,’ and in the dates Nos, 264 and 
267 of 5S. 1194 and 1199 the numeral figares precede the numerical words ey, which the year of 
the date is expressed. 

From tho above we see that, ever since the earliest date of 5. 500, the era with which we 
are dealing has been uniformly described as that of the Saka or Sakas, or, what really is the 
same,®5 of the Saka king or kings, bat that none of the phrases enumerated contains any sugges- 
tion as to who those Sakas were, or what particular Saka king or kings those, who first used 








@ The corresponding phrase Filrame-ratecr/, aleo, is only used in versa, 

@ With this sarwateara-datiei, in which the word data of course ia euperfiuous, we may compara the expression 
rorhvateara-datadgal in dates which are in Kanarese, ¢, g. in No. 74 of B, 856. Compare also, in Vikrame dates, 
saheafsare-sa(/olta naco-sa(iajta in Ep, Ind. Vol. L p. 178, ll. 2 and 4, and p. 174, 1L Band 11, and tho similarly 
redundant use of the word scharra in ‘ soreoisara-schorra 1049," ibid. p. 51, L 26. Gee, moreover, the date of the 
Nanelr! plates of the Chalukya PolakMirdja, ‘sathratsor a-jafe 400 90° (Fienna Or, Congres, Arian Section 
p. 234, L 48), with which wo may compare the date of an unpublished inscription at Jidhpur, which ha 
stthoachchhora jotshu, followed by a numerical armors for Ce 86 he ee eee In my opinion, we 
hare an abbreviation of this smhvatsars-igfa in the seamvat Ja of the KijA inscription of the Sdmanta Dévadatta 
(ante, Vol. XIV. p. 45), the date of which I would read * sameat Ja 847 Mdgha-sudi 6.’ 

™ The years of the Milaya-Vikrama era are described both as years ‘aooorting to the reckoning of the 
Milavas* and as years ‘of the MAlara lords’; see ante, Vol. XX. p. 404 — Some stress has been laid on the fact 
that in the date of & 500 the coronation of the Baka king is spoken of, but I fail to see the particular value of, 
this expression. As the regnal years of ao king were his ridin one gr Temes ediner ist ry sacha alma 
date He. 1Y ofS, SRs), 18 was only metal to Goneibe the years of the Saka king’ an hia rijy! , | 
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terms like Sukan; ipa, were thinking of} It is trae that in a considerable number of dates the 
earlier phrases by which the years of the era were denoted are preceded by the proper 
name ‘Silivyahana’; this name, however, occurring, as it does, in late dates only, would not be 
expected to reveal the true origin of the era, and its connection with the era has been justly 
considered to be quite inappropriate.” 

Under these circamstances, I can only draw attention to another peonliar feature in the 
wording of the given dates, by which, taken as a whole, they are clearly distinguished from the 
dates of other eras, and which may, at least, enable us to connect them with somo of those 
earlier dates of inscriptions, the exact relation of which to the well-known eras is open to dis- 
cussion. I refer to the frequency with which, in the given Saka dates, the term ‘year » 

Down to $. 1200 we have about 150 genuine dates, in prose, and here we find the word 
for‘ year" to be varsha in about 90 dates, and smlicatyara in 60 dates.” On the other band, in 
the case of the Vikrama era the word rarsha, down to V. 1200, appears in three dates only 
ont of 123, and two at least™ of those three dates are in verse; of 7] Gupta-Valabhi dates, 
down to the Gupta-Valabhi year 900, only four contain the word varsie, and all four are in 
verse ; ® and in the dates of the Kalachari-Chédi and Harsha eras rarsha does not occur at all, 
The regular, technical word for ‘ year’ in the dates of these four eras is snirafsera or some 
abbreviation of it, and the great preponderance of the word earsha in the technical language of 
the Saka dates must, no dowbt, be regarded as a distingaishing feature of the Saka era. 

Now an even more pronounced difference in the nse of the words smivateara and varsha (or 
their Prikrit equivalents) is noticeable in the earlier dates known tous. In the dates of the 
inscriptions of Kanishka, Havishka and Visudéva the word for ‘year’ everywhere is sahent- 
sara, savatsara, or sash ; and in those of the Bitavahanas or Andhrabhrityas wo have 
sahvachhera, savachhara, or save throughout.” But no such word appears in the inscriptions 
of the Western EKshatrapas. Inan inseription of the son-in-law of Nahapina, (Archorol. 
Surv. of West. India, Vol. IV. p. 102, No. 9) we have ves? 403 and weet dO 7 in one of o 
minister of his (idid, p. 103, No. 11), vasé 406; in the Junagadh rock inscription of Rudra- 
diman (ante, Vol. VII. p. 259), varehd dvieaptatitamé; in the Guodi inscription of his son 
Rudrasihha (Bhéenager Inecr. p. 22), varehé triuttara-éafé; in the Jasdhan (Gailha) 
inscription of his son Rudraséna (idid.), varshé 100 207; and in the Mulavisara inscription 
of another Rudrastna (ibid, p. 23), warehd 200 50(7) 2. In the dates of the Western 
Kshatrapas, therefore, and in them only, the word for ‘year’ everywhere is varsha 
(or its Prikrit equivalent), and this circumstance seems to me to connoct these dates 
in an unmistakeable manner with the dates which are distinctly referred to the Saka era, in 
which the word varsha decidedly predominates. In fact, the way in which rarsha is used both 
in the dates of the Western Kahatrapas and in the Saka dates universally so called, tends, in 
my opinion, to support the views of those acholars who bave assigned the former to the 
Saka ers, on historical grounds; and leads me to consider my list of dates as a continuation 
of the series of dates, from the year 41 tothe year 310, which are furnished by the 
inscriptions and coins of the Western Kshatrapas. — This is all the information which 
I can derive from the Saka dates themselves. 
% Ii will be wufficient to refer the reader to Dr. Bhandarkar's Early History of the Dakkan, 2nd ed. p. 37, 

Above it has been already shown that, among the usual technical phrases, Sabs-varsch!sheeafifcshe precedes 
a See aetna chat ks Bak of the Bijayagedh pillar inscription of Vishpuvardhana of the year 428, Gupta 
the two other dates are those of the Dhilpur inscription of Chapdamahfeina of the year £98 (Zeitechr, 





Inecr. p. 353; 1 r 
Deutech, Morg. Ges. Vol, XL, p, 99), and the Ghatayals inscription of the Pratihira Kakkuka of the year 018 (Jour, 


Roy. As. Soc, 1505, p. S16). 

® The dates of the years 105, 188, 141 and 165, Gupta Inacr, pp. 258, 61, 67 and 89. | 

“ Another difference between these datea and those of the Western Kshatrapas is this that the former (with the 
etception of one date which quotes « Macedonian month) are all seasou-dates, whereas the latter all quote the 
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CURRENCY AND COINAGE AMONG THE BURMESE. 
BY R..C. TEMPLE. 
Peerace. 

Tuave kept by me for years the notes from which the articles on “Carrency and Coinage 
among the Dermcse'’ have been-compiled in the hope of being able to complete them for publica- 
tion; but I bave found, as 50 many others have found before me, that advancement in the 
public service involves an ever-increasing official demand upon one's time, and I fear it is hope- 
less for me to even utilise the contents of the library I have specially purchased for the purpose 
of gathering together all the available information on tho subject. Bat na my notes contair 
much that is, so fur as I am able to ascertain, new to students and therefore worth publishing, 
1 have determined to print the articles resulting from them for what they may be worth, 
incomplete as they are. : 

My notes cover the following points, which T propose now to take up in separate chapters. 
I will first discuss currency amongst the peasantry, including that of chipped bullion, with its 
effects on the people and their methods of valuation. ‘These will be followed by some remarks 
on the age of bullion currency in Burma, on the terms used for “coin,” and on barter and 
exchange, In the Second Chapter I propose to remark on the bullion weights of the Far East, 
aud in the Third to describe what I have called “lamp currency,” ¢. ¢., the use of the metals in 
mere lumps — silver, gold, lead, tin, and spelter —, and stamped lumps and irregular tokens, 
This will lead in the Fourth Chapter to a consideration of the coin of the realm introduced by 
Kings Bodop‘sya, Mindén, and Thibd, with remarks on the Mandalay Mint and the effigies on 
the coins, In the Fifth, Chapter, I will discuss “coin” as distinguished from “coin of tho 
realm,” — a very interesting point in Burma, as it involvesa study of the tokens and spelter 
money used by the people, and of the curious (auughinwi currency of Upper Borma, And, 
lastly, I will discuss in the Sixth Chapter the not unimportant points for numismatists of 
forgeries, “ pagoda medals,” jettons, and charms. 

CHAPTER I, 

DISSERTATION, 

1, 
Preliminary Romarks,! 


I found, soon after my arrival in Upper Burma in 1987, that great interest attached to 
the coinage and currency of the country, os no coinage, properly so callod, had existed 
before 18612 I was therefore living among a people of considerable civilisation, who had bat 
recently been introduced to the use of coins, who must consequently be familiar with methods 
of barter in ballion and of trade without coinage, and amongst whom must be many relics 
of pre-coinage days. My officinl duties were many and engrossing, and 1 had very little 
leisure to devote to coin collecting, or to the study of local customs; but I was so fortunate ax 
to guther specimens of currency sufficient in number and complete enough to illustrate 
what may be called the whole evolution of coinage. These are now in the British 
Museum, to the authorities of which I am indebted for the careful production of the fine plates 














1 Three icttars published in the Academy for 1800, pp, 329 7., 345 f., 496 f., 2 De ree . 
subject now discussed. give a preliminary account of the 
Tatles, p. 30; Toung Poo, Vol. IL p. 41; Phayro, Inf. Num, Or. Vol. IIL. Pt. 1 lacey ray yy Ma gitncie-se 
Travels, p. 31. Maloom, Travels, Vol. IL p. 74, writing in 1835, notices that colo was only heginning to be gensrally 
introduced into Tenasserim, See ulvo'Vol. II. p. 209, " At Rangoon the Madras rupee circulates gooorally for a 
the interior it is weighed, and deemed inferior silver, In Arcscan and the Tensserim Provinces, pice and ple now 
circulate aa in Bengal, and mouey is scarcely ever weighed.” | " ———e 
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thal sieosiipeny fen plaw: ‘The atic Sin: illspaicnn space to- va bie hi the fact that, no 
far as I know, it enables us to study, from spocimens as to whose date there can be no sort of 
doubt, for the first time, the currency of o nation immediately before and immediately after the 
introduction of a system of regular coinage, 

Admirably as Evans, in his Coins of the Ancient Britons nearly forty years ago, as Keary, 
in his Morphology of Coins in 1826, as Prof. Ridgeway, in his Origin of Metallic Currency 
and Weight Standants, and as Terrien do la Conporie, in his Catalogue of Chineas Coins in the 
British Micsoum, and others, lave illustrated by indaction how currency must have preceded 
and led to coinage, no writer has, I believe, previously had the advantage of studying on the spot 
the whole proceedings of a people in the act of passing from one stago to the other, And I 
cannot bat hope that the facts Iam about to state in tho followiag pages will lead to a better 
understanding of the trac place in evolution of the many curious forms of currency which 
obtain in the Far East and elsewhere than would be otherwise possible. That fatare enquirers 
will not be obliged to grope quite so much in the dark as had those of a former generation, I 
may quote the following, for the period, acute observation of Mr. W. B. Dickonson, when 
exhibiting a Siamese tickal’ to the Namismatic Society on the 23rd March, 1848: — “The 
examination of the coin offered for inspection may not be without some little interest to the 
members of the Numismatic Society, and may tend tocasta possible light on the form of 
bullion money : an invention, which perhaps was nota sudden and complete changs 
_ from weighed builion to regular coin, but was preceded: by steps which gradually led to 
coinage: steps of which no record has descended to us.” Itis just these very steps that I 
have had the good fortune to note and record as they were taken before my own eyes, as it 
were No one can, however, be more fally aware than myself of the dangers that beset the 
path of the pioneer in such an enquiry as the present, and | cannot pretend to have done 
more than record the facts that have passed under my observation as they appeared to be 
correct to me, and mast leave it to others who may come after me to sift the evidence now 
brought forward and the statements now made. I have also gathered, quantum valeal, what 
information I could relating to this subject from books abont Further India and the neigh- 
bourhood, buat this is necessarily incomplete, as in the Esst one hasto trust to one's private 
library entirely for such information, 

The Burmese coinage was introduced by King Mindén about 1961, althongh some 
of his coins, after a fashion [ have already noticed in this Journal’ as being common in India, 
— bear date 1852, which was the year of his accession. Previous to this the only “ coins” 
of Barma — excluding, of course, the Arakan and the so-called Pegu series of Phayre® — that 
L have heard of, are the mysterious “fish coin" of 1781, and the coins or tokens brought to 
Ava from Caleatta by Cox in 1796.7 Sir Arthur Phayre had seen one of the former, and took 
it to be a token to be buried in the foundation chamber of a pagoda; bot I have three more, 
found in Mandalay, which makes me think they are real coins of King Bododp‘ayé." The latter 
were avowedly sacred tokens.’ The inference, therefore, is that any Burman, rosident in 









* The bullet money of Ridgeway, p.29. Seoalso Bock, Temple and Elephants, p, Ml; J.4, 8. B., Proc., for 
1887, p. Laof. 

4 Silver Coinage of Siam, p. 47, Coinage was not introduced into Siam until 1824, according to Sarat Chandra 
Daa, J. A 5, B., Pree, for 1587, p. 149 8. 

© Ante, Vol, XVIII. p. 275 0, 


* Iuternational Numiamata Orientalia, Vol. I[i. Pt. T. 
t A memorandum of 1664 on the Trade of Indio haa, however, « curious aud no doubt erroneous reference to 


coined money in Pegu: —“ Many sorta of clothing are sent into Pega, a Port in yt Bay, which retorses Eobies ood 
readie maney, the coine or currant money of the place.” Audervoo, Siam, p. 95. See aleo p. 14, where it is stated 
that Bursoby in 1678 boped to give the aathoritics at Bantam an account “ of the coynes currt, in yt, country ”* 
(Siam). 

* Int. Num, Or. Vol. TIL Pt. 1. p. 3. 

* Int. Num, Or. Vol I. Pt. L p. 4. 
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Upper Burma, who is, say, over fifty years of age, must have in his or her (for the 
women are the principal huckstors)'" youth habitually dealt in an unooined currency, 
This uncoined currency my specimens prove to have been : — 
(1) lumps of metal whose fineness could only be known by actual rough 
assay or by appearance ; 
(2) lumps of metal whose fineness, but not weight, was attested by a stamp 
or mark ; H 
(3) irregular tokens, 


Assay" was,and is still, carried on by recognised jewellers and Yemeni the usual 
Indian style with wax and touchstone, and by comparing the tonch with that of pieces of 
recognised or ascertained standard. Value is estimated by referenco to silver standards, 
. ¢., a piece of gold or copper is said to weigh so many rupees and annas (strictly, tickals!! and 
mita, or tenths of a tickal), and ite value is found by simple multiplication, with a deduction for 
alloy, or by division, aa the case may be. 


However, for ordinary business purposes the main test for fineness was appear- 
ance, for it is not so difficult to tell fineness by the appearance of unworn lumpa of metal 
as it would seem to be primi facie, A reference to Plate I. and to the descriptions of the 
figures in the letter-press explaining the Plate will prove this ocularly to the reader. Tho 


reason is as follows" :— 


There are several methods of extracting silver from the ore, and each method leaves its own 
mark on the products; and I have found that after a while I could detect the quality of certain 
classes of silver myself without a reference tonssay. Long practice makes dealers adepts in 
judging silver, worn and unworn, at sight; and I found that most of the old “ bazaar” women 
conld do so at once with fair accuracy. I have often tried their powers by saying that a worn 
lump of silver I have exhibited to them was of o certain class, and have been corrected at once 
by being told that it wos of the class to which I had previously ascertained it to belong by 
aseny. But, owing to the introduction, first of King MindOn's coins, and now of the British, 
this kind of practical knowledge is rapidly disappearing, and the younger women and girls» 
who have began to trade since the general introduction of coinage, are no better judges of silver 
than European women are, They are not even so good as Indian women, as they never wear 





18 Cj, Raffles, Jorn, fod Ed., Vol. L p. 44, on Javan women an huokstera, 

1 Pogolotti‘’a Chapter XXKV. in on assays of gold and silver, and should be well worth while to stody, if made 
accessible, See Yule’s Cathey, Vol. If. p.807. Compare the origin of Roman Coinage, Poole, Coinsand Modala, p. 431, 

18 Hue'a “ounces ” used in Tibet (Nat. Il, Library Ed., Vol. I. pp. 144, 146) were I presume the tacl or quadruple 
tickal, With Huc's statements can be compared the statement of a writer in Toung Fao, Vol. I p. 168, in an article 
entitled, Sur lea moyens ef lea cote de communication des Provinces de la Chine avoisinant le Tongking, Ho gives 
throughout prices in“ livres,” and then adds a note: -— " The fiers is of 1S ounces and the ounce i 37 gr. 24 centigr. 
The livre of silver was worth af the commencement of 1501, 1,450 sapdyues.” Iu Pogolotti's time (early Mth century 
A.D.) gold was bought by the sayyie (f ounce) in silver. Yule, Cathay, Vol. 11 p. 297. So de Morga (Hakinyt 
Bociety’s Kd. pp. $40, 341) anys that in the Philippines in his time (1595-1909) the Chinese paid “in silver and reals, 
for they do not like gold,” and that the Japancer were paid “ chiefly in reals, though they are not so set upon them 
az the Chinese, aa they have allver in Japan.” See also Two Years in ea, p. 291; Anderson, Siam, pp. 64, 127, 
Maxwell, Journey on foot to the Pateni Frontier, p. 45, however notes that in the neighbourhood of the Belong 
Gold Mines silver was scarce and that gold was the currency in 1875. Ridgeway, Origin of Currency, p. 3s 
explains the change of meaning in the denominations kyif, (tickal) wd and pé briefly and effectually thus — “ The 
names of monetary uxits hold their ground long after they themeelres have ceased to ba in actual Dae, Awe observe 
in such common expressions “bet a guinea "' or worth a “ grost,” although these coins are no longer in circala- 
tion, and eo ‘the French seu has sarvived fora century tx popular parlance sad the Thaler ‘has lived into the new 
German monetary system." 

1® Prinsep, who asaayed the Ava bullion sent over to India after the First Burmese War aa indemnity, exys, 
Useful Tables, p. 30, The figures given by the action of the fire spon a thick brown conting of glate (of the oxides 
of load and antimony) answer in some degree the porpose of a die impression,” Maloom, Travels, Vol. II. p, 269, 
says practically the same thing. 
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silver jewellery, and hence have no need of the metal, except for currency. The art of testins 
waight by handling is still, howaver, common among the young and old of both sexes. 

Mandalay jewellers are of course good judges of silver, bat they are also capital judges of 
the probable amount of silver in a Inmp of lead. Here is a case in point. In February, 185%, 
there occurred, in the poor Eastern portion of the town, one of those devastating fires so 
common there, It destroyed over 700 houses, and [ have known worse fires both before and 
since in that lackless place. Being at that time officially responsible for the welfare of the 
burnt area, I procared, on this particular occasion, by subscription and otherwise, a sam of 
money sufficient to atart the poorest of the enfferers in life again. Among the recipients of a 
dole was an old working jeweller, who had been completely ruined. He spent the small capital 
sapplied him ina speculation in lend. This was against all rules in those times of trouble 
(Jead being valuable for bullets), but I permitted him to do it, to see what would happen. He 
proceeded to extract the silver that was in itand made a profit on the transaction that was 
almost what he told me beforehand he expected to get. The lead was subseqnently properly 
disposed af, — 

Lumps of metal stamped to shew fineness, but not waight, were in more or less 
common use, They wereall, so far as [ know, of foreign origin — either Chinese, Siamese, or 
Shin, being in fact syoee silver, tickals, or fanBiag silver, which are not properly Burmese 
earrency, and are only considered in detail later on, owing to the light their use throws on the 
present subject, 





2. 


Tha irregular tokens above spoken of were lumps of motal made into certain forma 
and used as coins, though never inte: ded for that purpose, Anything auswers for cur- 
reney to the petty dealer in an Uppor Burma bazaar, provided sho knows that it is of 
true metal and hasa value by waight.“ 1 have hadacopperbutton and a copper seal (Bar- 
mese) tendered to me in all good faith in payment of petty bazaar fees by Burmese women. 
The same observation is true, too, of most country places in India, as is provea by the exist- 
ence of the Metal Tokens Act (Indian Act I. of 1889) of the Indian Legislature, the 
preamble of which is as follows: — “ Whereas it is expedient to prohibit the making or the 
possession for issue, or the issue, by private persons of pieces of metal for uge as money.” 
The Act then oes on to gay (Section 3): — “ No piece of copper or bronze or of any other 
metal or mized metal, which, whether stamped or unstamped, is intended to be nsed as money, 
shall be made except by the authority of the Governor-General in Coancil.’ We thus see, 
despite the many centuries that have passed since the introduction of “coin of tha realm" 
into Indin, that the use ascurrenoy of any lemp of metal of recognised quality is still so common 
as to repuire aspecial Actin our own days to repress it, Nothing seems to be able to over- 
come in fact the popularity of the Mansiri, Chachraull, Gorakhpdri, Pindi, and Dabal!® paisas, 
chalens, et hoc genus omne, in the cons_rvative Indian village."® 

I found a nomber of English early Nineteenth Century jettons, or brass card-counters, 
current at Patiila, Ambala, Hardwir, and elsewhere in 1890. They have turned up, too, in 
Rangoon, and have the appearance of farthings, but with such nonsense on them as “ the 
Prince of Wales's model half sov.," (sic), ete. They pass for what they are intrinsically worth, 
just as do the metal tokens prohibited by the Act above-mentioned. 


li Of the habits of the Chinese in thie reapect Tereies dé la Couparis writes :—" A Sdaciary colange has’ ever 
been willingly accepted in China, and the coins, whaterer mark they bore, were never taken for more than their 
fotrinsio value without great objection.” Ofd Fanerals ond the Scampan in China, p. ld , 

U This is the English word “ double,” The “ double pico ” or half-anon pice i, however, «recogaianl egal 
coin under that name, See also Sees, 8,9 and 14 of the Indian Coinage Act (XXII. of 1870), 

“4 Fors ccllection of nasaes of pion, ses) Tensiant’s Cotalopus of Caine in the Cabinet of Her Maieoly's Mint, Cal: 
eutta, 1853, p. 81. Compare the old Portuguese arco, Pyrard de Laval, Hak. Soc. Ed., Vol. IL. p, 63, 
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The copper seal above spoken of is an ordinary Burmese seal, badly cut, with the word 
myiig:de on it and so must have belonged to one of the cavalry regiments. It, aa wellas the 
copper batton, was looked on as currency, becanse it was of true copper and weighed roughly 
A pice, 

Besides the above, a third specimen of token currency, in the shape of a British quarter- 
anna of 1837 with the obverse filed amooth, waa tendered as a pice in payment of a ferry fee, 
Here there may have been ayindling on. the: part of the pemiog who filed down the coin, but 
the Jona files of the old woman who tendered it was never questioned. In her eyes it was 
currency because if was copper and weighed half a pice or thereabouts. 


The Tinkhal and Lahapi Nagas of the Maninir Territories act much in the same spirit, 
when they bay their brides for “ Manipiri sf! about the value of ten rupees.” The sé is a 
small rade coin of bell-metal of very low value, and is the only currency recognised in. those 
parte, iy 


In the same ueighbourhood we have a curious instance of the British rupee being a 
token pure and simple in Woodthorpe’s Lushai Expedition, 1871-1872, p. 182, where he 
ays i—"“Acooly, having no use for his money and being no donbt utterly tired of his 
rionotonous Commissariat fare, gave one rapee for a fowl, which thenceforth was established 
by the Lushnis as the standard price,* though of the actanl value of the rupee they were 
eutively ignorant, appreciating more highly a few copper coins (but ? sé7). A few sepoys, who 
had a sapply of the latter, took advantage of it to buy back, at abonta sixth of their value, 
the rupees which the Lashais had previously received from the officers.” 

Jolin Crisp in his “ Account of the Inhabitants of the Poggy, or Nassau Islands, lying off 
Sumatra," confirms the proposition that, where coin is not the usual currency, any kind 
of coin will answer the purpose of currency for what it may bo intrinsically worth. He 
~ays, writing in 1792, that the Nassau Islanders’ “ knowledge of metalsis entirely derived from 
their communication with the inhabitants of Sumatra. They are still strangers to use of coin 
ot any kind, and a metal coat-button would be of equal value in their esteem with a piece 
of gold or silver coin, either of which would be immediately be hung about the neck as an orna- 
ment.” Their currency was a “sort of iron hatchet or hand-bill,” a statement in itself inter- 

eating enough.” 


Strettell ( Picws Elastica, p. 139).in 1876 fonnd that the Kachins valnoed Burmese rupecs 
only for their intrinsic wogth in silver, and British rupees for making necklaces. Even when 
they took rupees in payment, they would only value them ata weight im lump-silver worth 
ten annas (p. 195). 

This notion was common in Lower Burma as late as 1825, for Alexander, Travels, p. 27, 
mentions that in the neighbourhood of Rangoon he found Spanish dollars used as a neck 
ornament by village children and pleased them greatly by adding “‘ rnpee-pieces,” 


To carry this class of evidence down to 1893, I may note that in his Report on the Adminiz- 
tration of the Northern Shan States for 1892.3, Mr. Scott tella us, p. 30, that ‘‘in the East of 
Hsi-Paw (Thibaw) an impression has fastened on the people that the rapee of the East 
India Company's date with the impressions of George IV., William IV., and the rupee in 
which Her Majesty's head appears without the crown, are not valid tender and are worth no 
more than fourteen annas.” 











't Soe Brown's Stastistical Account of the Natiw State of Manipur, pp, 40,89, When this writer says (p. 31), 
that tho Kansai Nigaa sell slaves for money, paying Rs, 50, tobe 70, for them, he no doubt meant payment in ai, 

if { four that so far the story most be apocryphal. 

Ae, Res. Vol. VI, pp. 71-01, and Miscell, Papers on Indo-China, Vol. I. p. 71. 

™ Zee peal, Section on Barter and Non-metallic Currencies, 
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“I have posted up notices in the Bazaar,” says Mr. Scott, ‘and have ordered all tie 
Sawbwas to notify throughout their States that these rupees areas valid and current as the most 
recently minted coin, but without any effect whatever. Threats to punish them for refusin 
legal tender are equally futile, They submit with an air of martyrdom. The eccentricitic- 
with regard to coined money are in fact endless. On the Chinese border two-anna pieces are 
- all the rage! A man might scoff at the idea ‘of selling a pony for Rs. 150, but if you offered 
him 300 two-anna bits," the odds are that he would accept without further chaffering. In the 
Wa States, on the contrary, they look on silver money of any kind with comparative non. 
chalance and impartiality. A two-anna piece is no more attractive than a rupee, and it is 
quite possible to get a hen’s egg for either, bat if you produce copper coin, the whole neigl:- 
bourboud is on the alert to sell everything it possesses from its wives downwards." 
currency, together with a desire of sticking to what is known in preference toadopting 
what is unknown as currency, and the habit of using anything as curreacy which 
happens to be of a recognised metal.™ 

Perhaps the existing attitude of the Further Indian wilder tribes towards currence) 
may be best expressed in the words of Dr. Gardner, in describing the carly Jewish coinage is. 
Coins and Medals, p. 153: —“ It would seem that antil the middle of the Second Centurv. 
B.C., the Jews either weighed out gold and silver for the price of goods, or else used 
the money usually current among the surrounding peoples or among those who ‘came 
into commercial contact with them.” In a modified degree, owing to a closer acquaintoie» 
with a civilised currency, this attitude is still charncteristic of the Burmese peasant, and in. | 
still more modified degree of the peasantry of India proper.” 

This view is confirmed by what Barros has said in his Deradas about cowries in t’. 
Sixteenth Century™ : — “There is also a kind of #hell-fish (in the Maldives), as small as a snsi,, 
but differently shaped, with a nard, whita, lustrous shell; somo of them, however, being 
so highly polished and lustrous that, when made into buttons and set in gold, they 














1 ‘This was not Dr, Anderson's experience, Seo Mandalay to Memein, pp. 91, “75. 
2 Worth Ra, 373- 

1? Ridgeway's ingenious explanation of this class of fact ia that certain comns used os currency by civilised jo 
banpen to be valued by certain savages or semi-savagee os personal ornameute and bence the prefercuce 
diferent tribes for different specific coins without reference to jutrinsic worth, Origin.ef Cerreury, p. Mi Tn + 
Parliamertary Retarn of the Lushai Expedition (Parl, Papers, House of Conmon, B.L., Cachar, 1372) we bay 
several instances of the Lushais’ view of money aod the value thoy ect on ornaments. (H these the best cxamples a: - 
at pp, 261 and 207, respectively, showing the terme for money and for ornaments to be synonymous, Page 251; 
“The listof property which the Looshais any was taken from them by the sepoys doce not agree with tho propert, 
aut me by Colonel Stabbs. The following articles were missing: dios (knives) Re, 3, gould mtohwr of the per) 
Re. 1, Jhofee (lom-eloth) Re. 1, markin cloth Rs, 2, silver bangles Re. 2, rupee of tho peck Re. 1, peyree (tarbar' 
Ke. 1, pakoor kookis (?) Ba, 2." Page 207: —" Theo Sookpilal’s (Chiefs) muentrie (original form of manddari.- - 
ace Yule, Hodven.Jobson, a. v.) ofuced 50 matnas (builaloes), 10 guns, 3 dtgehis (cxuldrous), 20 gouge, aml 20 grew: 
necklaces, for the captives, but to no parpone,”’ 

% The same influonce is appareatly secon in the following extracts quoted by Anderson, Siem, p. G7 f. In lei« 
the English factora in Siam bought sappan-wood to send to Japan. Cocks waa the acentinJopan. “ Tho fact - 
it Siam in exehasge for the sappon-wood and the roa: of the cargo, wished arcturm from Japan in a cain, m epocime: 
of which William Eaton waa to take back with bim to shew Cocks, who was tohl that if he could send coin of th 
sam? déerription it woald tend wery much to the employer's profit, * provided it be kupt accret.” Cocks’ reply to thi 
request cron thet bo coakd not accede to it, na it waa unlawful in Japan to stamp any coin, bet that it was permis 
tc taelt os ver iuto bara,” Anderson then notes: — " By 1600 the exportation of ‘silver plete" from Japan to Fin: 
eacat haro practically ceased, as Kaempfer relates that on his visit to Aynthia in that year all the moors ef Siari we- 
coined frem Doteh erowns, which were for thia purpose coined in Holland and imported by tho Dateh Bast Ini. 
Company at seven shillings the crown,” 

= In view of actual fasts in modera India and Further India, I cannot help thinking that tho tray eninnen of * 4 
antiont Furepesn and Aaiitie world could hardly have descended to the poasantry, See Nicolo Conti's statement | 
hat he found about 1490 in Twlia, Fadinin the Fisteonth Century, Vols IL, p34 
« ® Qovted ln Gray's EL of Pyrard dz Laval (Hak. S00, E4., Vol M1. p. #1 &). 


= 
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lock like enamel. With these shells for ballast many ships are laden for Bengal and Siam, 
things of little value, And even to this Kingdom of Portugal, in some years as mach as two 
ur three thousand guinfals”” are brought by way of ballast, They are.then exported to Guinea 
uid the Kingdoms of Benin and Congo, where also they are used for money, the Gontiles 
Heathen Natives) of the interior in those parts making their treasure of it.” 


The whole situation was accurately described by Pyrard de Laval, nearly three hundred 


years ago, when describing the currency of the Maldives:—‘*The coin of ‘the realm is _ 


silver only and ofone sort. These are pieces of silver called Jerins (hook-money) of the 
value of eight sous or thereabouts of our (French) money, as I have said, as long as the finger 
und doubled down, The king has them struck in his Island and stamped with his name in 
Arabic characters, All other ooins are forcign, and though they are current, they are 
only taken at their just value and weight, and they must be gold or silver; all others are 


rejected.” And again at p. 235, he says: — “They take no silver without weighing it and ~ 
trying it in the fire to prove it: and every body has weights in his house for this parpose.”"™ 


8, 


jn using Inmps of metal of indefinite size as currency the practicein Burma was, and is 
+till, in places, as in China, to chop off the required. weight from the lump and to torder 
the chip in exchange for the article wanted.” In out-of-the-way places some deale-s stil] 
<eep & hammer and chisel for the purpose, and others either go to the local jeweller or assay- 
raaster and get the lamp chipped off for them, or borrow his hammer and chisel and do the 
eedful themselves.2? 

If we may define o coin as a lump of metal stamped with recognised marks 
to indicate fineness and weight — i.e. exchange value — the collection showy on 
Plates I. and IL. exhibita a complete history of the evolution of coinage. Thus :-— 

(1) the mere lomp of metal whose fineness can only be tested by actual assay oF 
outward appearance, and its weight only by actual weighment; 


(2) the lump of metal whose fineness is attested by a mark stamped thereon, but 
whose weight can only be ascertained by actual weighment ; 


(3) the token whose appearance and apparent weight gives it an exchange value 
withont farther test; 


(4) the coin stamped by marks to indicate weight.and fineness — j, é., exchange 
value ; 

(5) the coin of the realm, or coin stamped with those marks which give it a forced 
currency within the realm and make it the legal medium of exchange. 


Hue, Nat, Ul, Library Ed., Vol. I. p, 146, has a very interesting note on the treat- 
ment of coins by cutting in Tibet, as if they were ingots of motel: — “The monetary 
———L_—————————S—SS—S— = — 

7 Equal to a weight of about 1) to 150 toma, the quintal or-kentle being practically the British cwt. 


™ Hak, Soc. Ed., Vol IL p, 282 

See Phayre, Int. Num. Or., Vol, IIL Pt. Lp, 38; and Miss Corner's China, written for Bohn, Bell's Ed., 
p. 212; Pyrard de Laval, Hak, Soe, Ed., Vol. I. p. 285, Vol. IL, p. 176; Maleom, Travels, Vol. II. p. 269. 

Captain Younghusband informed me-that in his trarela in China he found it mecessary to apply to working 
jewellers to chop pieoca from the silver bars or ingots he carried as money, as it was o difficult and tedious operation 
in unpracticed hands. See also La Loubére, Siem, E. T., Vol. Lp. 72, Prinsep, Useful Tables, Pp 80, axys that the 
‘ninpe of silver sont from Ava after the First Burmese War as indemnity weighed “20 to 90 tikala (30 to 40 talas),"* 
and #0 wore obviously useless for currency exorpt by chopping, Colquhoun, in his Across Chryse, Vol. I. P- 139, has 
rather an interesting reference to lump carrency when he tells us that sacrifices to the Wealth God" by the.Chincss 
vnets of hares, ogg8, game, fire. works and carp which for this oocasion is called *' silver-ingot fish." 





= 
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system of the Tibetians consists entirely of silver coina,™ which are somewhat larger, but not 
so thick as our francs. On one side they bear inscriptions in Tibetian Parsee (? for Persian) 
or Indian characters ; on the other, a crown composed of eight small round flowers. To 
facilitate commerce, these coins are cut in pieces, the number of flowers remaining on each 
piece determining its value, The entire coin is called Tchan-ka, A Tche-piche is one half of | 
the TcAan-ka ; or in other words is a piece of four fowers only, The Cho-kan has five lowers, 
the Xa-gan three.” 

This is the crescent money of Terrien de la Couperie, Catalogue of Chinese Coins, p. xX. 
He describes it as “the crescent money from Ancient Pegu™ and of Tibet,” and oa resulting 
“from cuts of round money.""™ 

Ié is quite possible that the coins Huc saw were in fact Nepalese, for Prinsep™ tells us that in 
1833 the only coins current then at Lhasa were Nepalese silver molars, and that “‘ asthe Bhoteahs 
have no other currency they are compelled to cut them into halves, quarters and eighths.” 

As regards China, Colquhoun, in 1882, took with him “ Mexican dollars, newand chopped, 
for use on the (Sikiang) river."""* And to shew that the custom of chipping obtained in Burma 
a century ago, I may remark that the French Traveller, Flouest, in 1786, notes that small sums 
were paid in chips of lead off large lamps, and that large aums were similarly paid in silver.” 

In a most interesting and graphic account of the wreck of the Corbin off the Maldives in 
1602, Pyrard de Laval (Hak. Soc. Ed., Vol. I. p. 61) after explaining how they rescued some 
of the great mass of silver in the wreck and buried it, goes on to say :-— “ But at length, when 
our comrades, who were left at Pouladou, found that they got nothing to eat and were dying of 
hunger, they were constrained to unearth it and offer money for food, and the people gave them 
food for the silver. The mischief was that the smallest piece of money they had was the 
twenty sols piece of Spanish money, and the islanders, seeing our men's ignorance, never gave 
them change: so that for a thing of the value of two liars” they had to give one of these 
pieces, so that at this rate for five or six pieces a man sometimes hardly got a meal. Had our 
men had the cunning to do as they use at the Islandsand all over India(where money of 
every kind and mint is accepted so long as itis good metal) — that is to chip it in 
small pisces and then to weigh it out when required — their silver would have lasted 
them much longer. But, as I said, for the smallest commodity they gave a whole piece. So 
by this waste the silver lasted but a little while to moat of those who had it; and to them the 
natives would give nothing except for money, so they endored all manner of discomforts.” 

The whole passage is valuable in every way as exhibiting what currency in the East really 
was 300 years ago, and theaptitude for trade when opportunity offers, so strongly charac- 
teristic of the poverty-stricken peasantry throughout India andthe Far East. It further 
exhibits that accurate appreciation of what passed before his eyes, which distinguishes Pyrard, 
and to which I have already had occasion to allude. 

(To be continued.) 


1 Company's rupees must hare, however, been then current in Tibet to some smal] extent: vide Duka's Life of 
Cooma de Kérds, pp. 78, 83, 87, 93, 105, 134, and lastly, when on bis road to study at Lhasa Ceoma died at Durjecling, 
there were found on him, "! cash to the number of E24 rupees of various coinage, aod a waist-belt containing 26 gold 
pieces, Dutch ducats I (Dr. Campbell) believe,” p. 152. This last entry shows what this erperienced traveller 
thought to be necessary for a journey in Tibet in 1542. There is probably ralosble information on Tibetan correscy 
in a M3, workin the Library A. 8S. B., noted by Dr. Duka, p. 207%, for chapter 224 thereof gives “ names of 
precious things, aa jowels, gold, silrer, etc.” 

#2 In Pegolotti's time ( first half, Fourteenth Century, A. D, ) silver and gold ingota were apparently not ent io 
China, but exchanged for the paper money then in rogue, Yule, Cathay, Vol. IL. p, 280, See alsolbn Batata’s 
statement a little later in the same century. Gp, cit., Vol. IL. p. 4606 

% Antiquities, Thomas’ Ed. Vaeful Tables, p. 32. See also Forrest, (Indian) Stale Papers, Foreign Department, 
Vol. Lp. 78; Vol. UL p. 1074. 

3 devo Chryes, Vol. I. p. 21. Cf. aleo for the Shin States, Towng Pao, Vol. L. p. 51. 

Towny Poo, Vo. IL pil. * Fourteen to a eou, equal a pie and a balf, so two liars or liards equal a pice. 
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‘THE ORIGIN OF THE TOWN OF AJMER AND OF ITS NAME.! 


Tue statements regarding the antiquity and the name of the famous town of Ajmér or 
Ajmir, found in the various historical and descriptive accounts of Rajputini, are very conflict- 
ing. QOolonel Tod tells us in the beginning of his Annals of Rajasdhdu, Vol. L. p. 10, note 1 
(Madras edition), that Ajmér ia the “* hill of Ajya” (sic) the “ Invincible” hill — mer signifying 
in Sanskrit “a hill.” But on p. 663 f. of the same volume he gives a different story and says 
that the town was built by, and derives its name from, a gont-herd of Pushkar, who was 
called Ajapil and was an ancestor of the Chobin king Busildeo (Visaladéva), 


Sir A, Conningham, Archaological Survey Reports, Vol. II. p. 252 ff, ascribes the founda- 
tion of Ajmér to the Chohiin or Chahamina prince Ajayapdla, whom he places — very properly 
rejecting the bardic story acceording to which he lived before the days of the Mahdbhdrata — 
some time before Mimik Rae, Referring the traditional date of the latter king, Satmyat 741 or 
747, to the Saka era, he makes it equal to A. D. 819-825, and in order to prove the antiquity 
of the town, be appeals to Ferishta, who mentions “ the king of Ajmér" in A. H. 63(.A. D. 684), 
377 and 399, and asserts that Mahmud of Ghazni sacked Ajmér in A. H. 416 or A. D. 1025 on 
his expedition against Simnath, 


Further, the Rejputdnd Gazetteer, Vol. Il. p. 14, gives, according to traditional accounts, 
the year AD, 145 as the date of the foundation of Ajmér and the name of ita founder as Raji 
Aja, “‘a descendant of Anhal, the first Chohin.” Firally, Prof. Lassen, Indiche Alierthum- 
skunde, Vol. III. p. 151, conjectures that the original name of the town was Ajamidha, for 
which later Ajamlra was substituted, and that it is mentioned by Ptolemy, ca A. D. 150, aa 
Gagasmira, In addition there are two native works, not noticed by the European writers, 
which likewise assign a great antiquity to the town, giving at the same time its correct name. 
First, the Hammiramahdkdvya of Nayachandra (1, 52) states at the end of the description of 
Ajayapila? the third successor of Chihamina the heros eponymos of the Chéhins, that this 
king “established the fort of Ajayaméru, lovely with a beauty that surpasses the glory of 
heaven.” Secondly, an anonymous list of the Chihamiina kings, printed in the Bombay edition 
of the Pradandhachintdmam, p. 52 if., calls Ajnyarija, the fourth prince of the Chéhin d 7 
(the beginning of which is placed in Samvat 608) AjayamérudurgakdrakaA, ‘the founder of the 
fort of Ajayamérn.” 


While all these authorities agree in attributing to Ajmér a considerable antiquity, the brief 
note from the Prithvirdjavijaya, inserted by Dr, J. Morison in his important article on the 
Genealogy of the Chihaminas (Vienna Or, Journal, Vol. VII. p. 191) under the twentieth king | 
Ajayarija or Salhana, relegates its foundation to a very late period, as it calls this king the 
builder of Ajayaméru. 


The passage, on which Dr. Morison’s note is based, is a rather long one in Sarga V. of the 
poem, The inscription of Ajayariija begins with verse 77 and continues through, perhaps, more 
than forty verses to the end of the Sarga.? Verse 99, which has been lost with the exception 
of the last words of the commentary [tr)=t wat Faq, contained the statement of that 
Ajayarija built a town. Then follows the inscription of its splendour and holiness in a long 





i Beprinted from the Fienna Or, Journal, 

? Mr. J. N. Kirtane has printed in L 41, erroneously THAP-HT SIF: instead of TEHACR SAINT, and bas 
giten also Jayapils in the Introdaction, p. 14, 

® Here and in the sequel [ make use of Dr. Morison's transcript which be has kindly placed at my disposal for 
my work in connection of the Grundriss, The state of the dilapidated original makes it impossible to give the numbers 
af the verses always exactly, 
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row of stanzas, each of which contains a relative sentence connected with the word sayara in 
werse 99, The first two ron as follows:— 
a fe geqares ayerea 3 Sea I Yeo nt 
Seararatt Fas est TAHA I YR I 
“100, Whose appellation Ajayaméru becomes appropriate through its dwellings of the 
gods; for, owing to its sanctity, nothing exists that is not found (there) ;” | 
“101. Where through the peculiar efficacy of that sacred spot the lowest become blame- 
less, since there even the courtesans unite (themselves) in real passion (with their lovers).” 
The end of the description is found in the verse which stands last but one in the Sarga :— 


Fewres farrrsifergaa( air u° 
_ “Having made such a settlement on the Ajsyamérn hill, his majesty Ajayarija went up 
full of curiosity as it were, to look at heaven, after he had placed on the throne his son, in 
whom political wisdom was united with the strength of the arm.” 

Tho next and concluding verse of the Sarga says that the name ot this som was Argéraja, 
whose reign is described in Sarga VI. and in a portion of Sarga VII. The time of thia prince 
can bé ascertained with tolerable accuracy from the statements of the Pritheirdjavijaya, of the 
Gpjarit chronicles and of Kumirapila’s Chitérgadh inscription. . From the Prithvirdjarijaya 
(Sarga VII.) we learn that Arnérija took os his second wife Kiiichanadevi, a daughter 
of Jayasitnha-Siddharija of Gujarit,* and consequently was o younger contemporary of that 
king, who ruled from A. D, 1094-1143 (Vikrama Satbvat 1150-1199). Further, the Gujarit 
chronicles, beginning with Hémachandra’s Dvyiérayakésha, all describe the successful war 
which Jayasimha’s successor Kamirapila waged against Arpérija or Anika, and the Chitér- 
gadh inscription’ proves that this war came to an end in, or shortly before, Vikrama Samvat 
1207, which may correspond to A. D, 1149-50 or 1150-51. Finally, it appears from the date of 
the Ajmér inscription® of Arpdrija's second son Vigraba IV. or Visaladéva, Vikrama Sarhvat 
1210 or A. D. 1153, that he must have died® between V. 8, 1207 and 1210. 

From these dates it is plain that Arnorija reigned in the second quarter of the twelfth 
century and his father between A. D. 1100 and 1125 or thereabouts, and that Ajayamérn must 


« The text bas 4474NT", but Jdnarkja's commentary is : ae aacemmatiears: arta 4a Saar: | 
welt Barre: cats Pare rare eda at Tene fe af vate eRe: TTT I 
® Jénardja's explanation is as follows: THOMINTRETTT ]€4 Wears Fea evaegard Hipats | aT aee 
[eurjeac ofa a: | eeeetiveaaite oF fered Rataas ti 
© The text of the moat important verse has been lost, bat Jonarlja's commentary Baye i Deitel wafaeeaet 
at canear wrsqatat cay 24 & art awetere7TT I~ That KAdchsnader!, whom the king of Gajarit 
Jayasinha bad given to him, bore him who was called Sdmedvata and who (being an incarnation of Siva, was) 
united day and night with Umd (Pirvati."’ 
t Epigraphia Indica, Vol, IT. p. 422, 
8 Indian Antiquary, Vol. XX. p.201.. The date is that of the incision of Vigraha's Harak#linitaka. 
* According to the Prithelrijavijaya (8, VIT-) Arpirija was sseassinated by the eldest son of bis firrt wife, 
Tae: permet atest wexes eerie | 
afrara were gue (rey ot spear ey tt 
“« ‘Then the eldest son of Sudhari did that service to his father, which the scion of Bhrigu (Parafarima) — offering a 
Libation of water to Compassion — performed for his mother." Jdoarhja reads TT TWAT, asa compound and 
explains "JUG 3erqTay marae teat at Grail at) aera fesotast geet wa gave sfc 
qa saa: eeTge Aq: PrMAy: CTT TT: MN 
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bave been built during this latter period. The testimony of the Prithvirdjavijaye, of course, out- 
weighs that of the modern tradition as well as that of the Hammiramahdideaya and of Ferishta, 
For the poem was composed during the reign of PrithvirijaT Lorin the last quarter of the twelfth 
centary, while the Hammiramahdbdvya dates at the best from the end of the fourteenth centary 
and Ferishta wrote two hundred years later towards the end of the sixteenth century. 
Moreover, the Pritheirdjacijaya is .we only work,in which,as Dr. Morison has stated, the genea- 
other Sanskrit sources do not even agree with each other and clearly contain anachronisms, 

With respect to one of Ferishta’s statements, the sack of Ajmér by Mahmiid of Ghazal, 
it must be pointed out that the older accounts of the expedition against Sémnith do not name 
the town. Ibn Astr, the oldest anthor, merely says that after crossing the desert on his way 
from Maltin to Aphilvid, Maborid perceived “ on one side a fort full of people, in which place 
there were wells,” aud that he took and sacked it. In Ferishta’s other references the expres- 
sian “ the king of Ajmer” no doubt is meant to denote the Chibaminaa (Chéhins) of Sikambhart, 
who, to judge from the length of the list in the Prithwirdjavijaya, seem to have ruled in Eastern 
Rajpatina since the sixth centary A. D. The fact that Ajmér was their capital at the time of 
the Mahommedan conquest explains Ferishta's mistake, 

It deserves to be noted also that the name of Ajmér does not ocour in the Indian intineraries- 
of the earlier Arab geographers, given in the first volume of Elliot's History of India, that only 
one of the Gujarat chronicles, the Prabhdvakacharitra (XXII 420), mertions it in connection 
with Kumirapila’s war against Argérija (when it did exist) and that the only Chihamine 
inscription, fomad at Ajmir, is that of the time of Vigraha [V., mentioned above. All these 
points, of course, spsak in favour of the assertion of the Prithvirdjavijaye, that Ajaya, the 
twentieth Chihamina king of Sikambharl, was its founder, and the late date for the town 
most be accepted as historical. 

As regards the name of Ajayeméru, ita meaning is no doubt, as the Prithwirdjavijaya, v. 100, 
suggests, “the Mera made by Ajayardja.” M€éru is primarily the name of the fabulous golden 
mountain (Aémidri), the centre of Jambudvipa on which the gods dwell (surdlaya) and it is 
figaratively applied in geographical names to any hill covered with splendid temples and palaces." 
Thus we have in Rajputand Jésalaméru,!? ‘the Méra made by Jésala," which primarily denotes 
the hill-fort, rising with its temples and palace above the town of. Jésalmér or Jésalmir in 
Marviid, Komalmér, properly Kumdhalaméru, “the Méru built by Kumbhala or Kumbhakarna,": 
which is the well-known hill-fort!? in Mévid, and Bilméror Birmér, properly Bdhadaméru, 
the Mera made by Bihada,” a hill-fort in Mallini.4 In Kiithiivid, there is Jhinjmér,@ 

properly “Jhaijhamirw, “the Méru made by Jhanjha," and in the Central Provinces there is 
another. Ajmirgarh, properly *Ajayamérugadia, “ the fort, #.¢., the Méru made by Ajaya.” 





March 12th, 1897, | 
# Elliot's History of India, Vol. II. p, 469, —Tiris unnamed fort no doubt was erroneously converted into Ajmér 


by Ferishts or bie informants, It is more probable that Mahmad took the straighter road to Aphilvdd rid Mandir 
aod Pali, and that one of these forte is meant by Ibn Aalr. 

0 Avother figurative meaning of mfru, derived from the notion that mount Mérn is the home of the gods, is" a 
large tomple with six towers, twelve stories aod wonderful vanlts” (BrikateatAbitd, Iri, 20), According to the Pra. 
bandhaochintdmani, p, 134 (see also p. 175 f.) king Karna of Gujardt constructed a building of this kind, called 
Karsomérub prisida, in Sphilvij. Similarly, the Prabhdeakacharitra, XII. 402, mentions a Siva temple, called 
Siddhamir 


9 This form is still used by Pandite and Tatis, and occurs regularly in the colophons of the pals-leaf MSS., in 
the inscriptions apd in the Jaina books, 

“In the Rajpulana Gasetleer, Vol. IIL p. 59, the fort is cailed Komalgarh, while Col, Tod gives Komalmer, The 
nome Kumbtalamfru occurs in the Jains Pattivalis, see the description of the Ehsratara Sripdj Jinabhadra, Ind, 
Ant. Vol, XI. p, 249. 

M Eajpufana Gaoselior, Vol. I. p. 271. The form Bilhadam@re ia used by the Jainas, see the description of the 
Ebaratara Sriptj Jinssamodra, Ind. Ant, Vol. II. p. 249. 

4 Bombay Gasetiver, Vol. VILL p. 459, | 
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FOLKLORE IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES OF INDLA. | 
BY M. N. VENKETSWAMI OF NAGPUR. 
No. 10. — Kuthuvelni, and Teugareluku. 


Oxce ona time in n certain country there lived as Brébmap, who had two very beautifal 
danghtess, The eldest bore the name of Tungaveluku and ler sister Kuthuveluku. The 
ceremony! had been performed, Shortly afterwards .Kuthuveluka, too, attained to womanhood, 
‘bat the robanai! coremony could not be performed, for hor husbaud, Déshidi Raja, was travelling 
in the East and West and North and South of Aryararta. 

Not having seen her sister, Tangavelaku, for alonz time, Kathayelaka, adorning herselt 
than when she had last seon her, wept bitterly, for she had heart of the death of Dishidi Raji. 
‘The younger sister asked the cause of her weeping, but she would not tell her for a long time. 
As Kathuveluka persisted, she yielded, and with tears inher eyes, snid: — “My loying and only 
sister, Kathavelnku, I wept because, I thought of what you will do with your youth cand 
loveliness, young and lovely as you are, for I have beard of the death of your hasband in the 
course of his travels in Bharata varsia.” ) 

‘Hearing this, Kuthavelako took leave of her sister and returned to her parents 
Informing them of hor misfortune with tears,she entreated her father, to prepare a funeral 
pyre, so that she might barn herself in it and rejoin lier husband in the next world... , 

In due course the pyre was prepared: After distributing pushpw, Rvikawe, barudila, 
santéja nnd tastra’ to’the punya siris, and after: making prawduis* to the asscunliod crowd, 
Kuthuveluku, without swerving for one momen} from tho ‘sclfimposed’ orden), nnd ‘calling 
upon heaven and earth to witness, notwithstanding the high flames leaping to theslics, jampod 
upon the pyre. Baton unusual heavy rain came down from the blac sky and not only 
extinguished the funeral pile, bat burst the banks of the rivers abonnding in the country and 
made them overflow, cansed » general flood, One of these rivers, by tho impetnosity 
of its flow, swept the immaculate victim of the burning fires along with it, On the morning of 
the next day the chaste young widow of Déalvidi Rija, whom the fires refased to touch, carried 
by the benign current, found herself landed on the bank of 4 river in o strange country. 


A mélakdra®.in service of the king of the country saw hor and was impressed with her 
extreme beauty. Pitying her forlorn condition, wetted and shivering as she was, he took the 
young lady home and told his wife to tend her as their child, as they had no children, Now 
it wag the duty of the milakira every morning to make ready garlands and immortelles, 
gujras ond ¢uras® for the royal family. In this work he was relioved on one occasion iby 
his adopted daughter. The queon observed the change, and.so struck und pleased was she 
with the artistic talent displayed in the arrangement of varions flowers constituting the 
wreaths, etc., that she sent for the métakdra and asked him who had made ready the maliis 


that day. 









2 Pushpu, turmeric; brikana, a powdered mbstansa, vermilion in colour, applied inthe form of a circle to the 
forehead by Hindu women: brraa‘lu, small caskets to hold kuakuma often made of wood; enliie, ornaincuts ; 
eantra, cloths. — i 

= Punyastrta, Lit., meritorions ladies, or these ladies whose husbands ara clive as distinguished from widows, 
They are allowed to wear the kuAbsuna marks on the forchead and to apply turmoric te thair face, hands aod fewt. 

4 Salutations. 

$ Lit., maker of necklaces or erie of Bowers, nsually amit, 1 

© Gujess, small garlands ef Jocera for tho hands} furas, small garlands of fovers for the head, rather for. the 
headdress. . 


= 
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“ My daughter,” was the reply. 
“Bring your daughter to me some day,” said the mistress. 


Accordingly, the mdlakdra took his adopted daughter to the palace one day, and she was 
at once, much to the regret of the foster father, taken into the service of the royal family os a 
rtitable companion to the queen's danghter, who was of the same age. 


Now, on a certain occasion, the queen gave « sér of pearls to one of the maid-servants, telling 
her to string them. The mélakdra's adopted daughter, who happened to be present, said she 
would do the work, bat ber mistress would not trust her with it. However, she insisted, and 
in on inauspicious moment began the work, While thus ocenpied Kuthuveloku was shouted 
at and called several times for her noon-day meal, So sho left the pearls in a temple 
to Gansta attached to the palace, and went to her food, But what was her surprise on her 
retoro to find that the pearls had completely disappeared, 

The loss of the pearls was, in due course, brought to the notice of the queen. She was 
very wroth, and had the culpirt’s head at once shaved? as public insult, Besides this punish- 
ment the poor widow of Déshddi Raja was made to sweep the verandahs, granaries and 
+tablo-yards during the day, and at night to act as a lamp-stand at the latter place. 

Now, Déshadi Raji was alive, notwithstanding the rumours of his demise, and had 
nerived in this country from his extensive travels in the land of Bharata and of Kaéyaps Mani,® 
embosomed and nestling amidst the Yamalgiri Parvatam®; for the queen waa no other than 
his sister, Here,in the palace, he saw poor Kuthuveluku standing alone during the night 
ct the entrance to his chamber, for her position had been shifted to the palace from the stable- 
yard since the Raji's stay in the palace, He was very moch displeased with the inhuman 
treatment meted out to the maid-servant: and was anxions to know the cause of such o 
hLorsh treatment, but somehow or other he forgot to ask about it. : 


Doring his stay with his brother-in-law and sister, Déshidi Raji asked that a mistress 
he provided for him. This, of course, could not be done without informing the queen. 
So she was informed, and said: —“ We had better send that girl who lost the /ekA of 
rupees worth of pearls: she is beautiful, By this way at least the loss of the pearls will be 
recompensed,” 

Accordingly, Kathuvelaku was ordered to dress herself and go to the newly arrived 
brother of the queen in the palace during his stay, She understood the purpese and 
wept much, but obey she must, 80, fervently praying to Iévara inwardly to preserve her 
chastity, she, on the first day, heaving deep sighs, approached the entrance of the chamber and 
stood weeping. On the second night also she approached the entrance of the chamber with a 
heavy heart and stood weeping. The third day, too, saw her standing and weeping at the 
entrance, The fourth day also marked the tears of Kuthnvelaku, wetting the ground at the 
entrance to the chamber of the Raja, But on the fifth day, when she had begun weeping after 
approaching the entrance and taking her stand, the Raja, who had observed ber behaviour 
for the Inst four days, and taking her to be no prostitute, asked her who she was and why 
she was weeping. Upon this Kuthuveluku with clasped hands unfolded her tale of woes. 
She told how she had been married to the unfortanate Déshidi Rij, who had died while mak- 
ing acquaintance with different countries, and in consequence how she had had o funeral pile 
prepared and jumped into it to rejoin her husband in the next world, but how an nnusnally 
heavy rain at that moment came down from the high heavens, a7 ill-lock would have it, and 








* Shaving of the head, lopping of the ears, cntting of the noses of women aod paradicg them in strects alter 
making them siton donkeys with their faces pointing to the tall of the animal, were old punishments inflicted on 
worsen for misconduct or infidelity to their husbands or other offences, 

® Kashmir, 

® Himalaya Mountains. 


extinguished. the flames: how one of the several rivers which. 
‘ing her sinful self as a sacrifice when refused by fire, awept her 
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innidated “Abe counter “in 


along only to Iay her on the banks of a river of u strange country, where a malakd ra 
taking compassion on her, adopted her as his danghter; how she was torn away from him 
by the queen to hecome a companion for her daughter ; how she lost the pearls in the temple 


Sho went on to say: — “I bave been the lamp-post at the entrance to your chamber since 


your arrival (though I was in the stable-yard before), and now Iam compelled to lead the life of 
prostitate against my will, when, as beavenand earth knowit, I have laid the hem of my garment!? 


to Déshidi Raji, and to him alone. 


To save me from dishonour and sallow me to die pare, when 


‘death overtakes me, is now within your power,” said Kuthuvelukn, prostrating herself at bis 
feet with tears trickling down the pallid cheeks of her swollen face. 


Hearing her sorrowfal story, and recognizing, from the narration in the poor, badly- 


treated servant sent to him, hisown wife, D 





But Kathoveluka would not believe that he 


was her husband, for had she not learnt fiom the lips of her sister that he died while travelling 


in the olsssie Aryabhdmi, and were not 


women always beirg deceived by men by false 


persuasion ? However, Déshddi Raja sent for his brother-in-law the next day, and in high terms 
asked the canse of the maltreatment of his wife, and straightway made his way to the temple 


to Gantsa and bent the image! 


in his anger with a ratan, atating that he was the root of 


the disappearance of the pearls for which his poor wife wasso bitterly persecuted. Whereupon 


the god gave up the pearls ! 


Dashidi Baja soon afterwards, leaving bis erne! sister and brother-in-law, who were at a loss 
for an explanation of the maltreatment of hia wife, reached his father-in-law's country, followed 


by his patient wife, Kuthaveluko. 


Here, to the great joy of Kuthuvelaku's father and sister, was very soon celebrated with 
great pomp and splendour the marriage of Dishidi Raji with Katbnvelaku for the second 
time, for both had been reported dead and were alive. 

It need hardly be said that the pair lived happily afterwards, attaining a good old age. 





MISCELLANEA, 


SOME NOTES ON THE FOLELORE OF THE 
Br G. BR. Sungamian Pastvcv. 
(Continued from p. 140.) 

At Chatrapur lived four poor friends, who, 
being in great distress and sorely purzled how to 
eke out a livelihood. met at a certain spot to 
devise means for bettering their condition. They 
therenpon performed gevere austerities to the Kall 
of the place, who, being pleased with them, appear- 
ed to them and asked them what they wanted. 
They asked her to confer riches and happiness 
on them. The goddess thereupon gave each of 





1 Konsuraisinans in Teloga — laid the bem or that portion of the eli gracefally coming over the head on the 


ground with a Tiew to reevive, : 
Mf ¢., Gandia vigraha — Pity oalla it 20. 


| them « calisman, which was to be carried on the 


head, They were told to goin a northerly direction, 
and wherever the talisman fell from the head to 
dig there, and take whatever came to each per- 


| eon’s lot. The four friends set out on their 


errand, and went a certain distance, when the 
talisman of the first person fell from his head. 
When the spot was dog into, an enormons 
quantity of copper was found. The first maneow 
the others, and said that he was quite content 
with his lot, aod stopping there, he carried the 
tance, the toliaman of the second man fell from 
his head. The spot was dug into, and an enor- 
mous quantity of silver was found. He followed 
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the action of the first friend, and desisted from 


going any further. The other tro travelled 


for some time longer, when the talisman on the 
head of one of them fell off. When tho spot was. 


dug into, an enormous quantity of cold was found. 
He thereupon told the last friend not to proceed 
uny further, as, with the quantity of coli found, 
both of them conld live happily: But he gave o 


deafear to the advices, and wont ou for some time | 
longer, till the taliaman fell from hia head. . The | 
spot was dirg inte,and a quantity of iron was found. | 


He was overcome with grief at his Jot, and 
regretting the negleet of his friend's advice he 
retraced his steps. But, alas, in this he was sorely 
disappointed, for bho was not able to find his 
frivud. Thereupon immersed in grief ho tried to 
yet at the iron thet bad fulton to his lot: bat he 
was not able to find the iron. Very sorry for his 
lot, he onme back to the town and lived once 
more by Legying. 

Moral: —A person who hears not the advice 
tendered by his most intimate friends will surely 
come to gricf. | 

ZEXY. 

Lake Vimalivati bas been ocenpied from 
time immemorial by large numbers of fal. .Once 
upon a time, a crnuc, which kappened to pasa by, 
cumecived the idea of proying on them, and stood 
iat the brink of the lake, Bot it saw the fish 
yuing away from it shaking with fear, and so it 
enid :—" I very ruck regret your going away from 
me in the belicf that birds of my order make 
you their prey, and that I would do the same. 
Eut I have not come here with such an object in 
view, I, following others of my kind, have killed 
a good many fish, aud become a sinner, but. I am 
now grown very uld, and have renounced the 


world. Iam come here to perform penance. | 


Pear not any harm from me. You may roam any- 
where you plense.” 

The poor fish belicved the wily words of the 
crane, especially as the crane did not interfere 
with them aot all, though they approached it. 
After some time hed thna elapsed, the crane 


appeared to be wery much dejected and melan- | 


choly. The fish approuched it, and asked it what 
the matter was. To which the crane replied : — 
“What shall Tsay? A twelve years’ famine will 
very shortly visit the land. Not a drop of water 
will then remoin in this Inke. Tam able to know 
this by second sight, and, as you are my closa 
friends, I cannot resist the temptation of inform- 
ing you, lest you die when the famine comes.” 
The fish were exceedingly joyed at the humane 
nature of the crane, and requested it to eave them 
from the impending peril. The crane thereupon 
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informed them, that there was a lake a few yarda 
further off, which would never dry, and that it 
would be a very happy refuge for the fish, ‘The 
latter requested the former to take them up and. 
leave them there. The crane thereupon took 
them up one by one and Ieft them in the sun on 


8 mountain-top, and slowly devoured them, 


Aforal: —We should never, therefore, believe 
A famine, in days long gone by, once devas. 
tated the whole of the southern country, and 


there was not a drop of water visible in pond, 


track of these elephants was full of hares, and — 
devise means for sending the elephants away to a 
distant spot. One of them ssid :—* Why fear the 
ee Ihave devised means to get rid of 


On o certain moon-light night, it climbed 


end sat on an adjacent mountain-top, and 


said to the elephants who came by, as usual, 
todrink from the tank:—"O, ye elephants, I have 


been depnted by Chandra (the moon), whose 


tank it is, to inform you that this tank has been 
dug under his orders. That is the reason 
why it goes under the name of C : 

kirani{lit. the moon's tank). He comes here 


by your advent and meddling with the waters. 
He is therefore very angry with you. Quit 
the tank instantly, or otherwise, he told me, 
he would amash you up ere dawn, If you 





want to seo whether he is angry or not, just look 


The elephants were wonder-strock, and seeing 
the reflection of the moon, agitated by the windin 
the waters, mistook it for his wrath with them, 
ua they had come there in innocence, and desired 


behalf. The e!ephants thereupon quitted the place 
lived comfortably. 
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THE MANDUEYA UPANISHAD. 
BY HEEBERT BAYNES, M-B.A.3. 
The MAydtiikya-Upanishad, 
site 
ae . : r 
wy aye Fy 5° Ee 
Hiranmayéos paitréna satyasya aphitam Mukham | 


Ya} asia Adity@ pornsha) sal asia ahom 
Om! Kham! Brahma! i 


The Mdndikya Upanwhad. 


ERHAPS no class of metaphysical literature is likely to exercise so great on inflacnoe on 

~~ favare schools of thought in Europess those myatical prodacts of the Indian mind known 

as the Upanishads. No less an authority than Prof. Deussen does not hesitate to say: * What- 

ever, with growing knowledge, may be the final form of these and other parallela, they at all 

events prove what penetrating questions have been raised and in their way answered by the 

Indians, and what a mistake it is to exclude the philosophy of the Hinds from the philosop hical 
curriculum. In the course of time thia state of things must and will be altered.’ 

Professor Max Miller has contributed two volumes of tranalation of these ancient treatises 
to the Clarendon Press series, and, to judge alike from the friendly and the adverse criticism 
of which they have been the subject, interest in these matters is likely to grow rather than to 
diminish 5 

Now the Mandikya, which, in the opinion of competent pandits, best expresses in terse 
form the essential theosophy of India, does not form one of the aforvsaid series. There is a 
short literal English translation of the work by Dr. Roer in the second volume of the Biblic- 
theea Indica, = similar prose rendering into German in his Tadiache Studien by Prof. Albrecht 
Weber and into French by M. Regnaad, But hitherto, at all events in Europe, this Upratshad 
has not received the attention which it undoubtedly deserves. 

It bears its name from an ancient Rishi called Mapdauka, the Frog, or from aschool of 
Acharyas of that name, the Magdikyas Sikha, 

Professor Weber haa pointed out that we read in the Pratisithya of o Mangikéya as one of 
the Rik grammorians. To fix the exact date of ita composition seems quite impossible. It 
is certainly after that of the eleven classical Upanishads, but we know it must have been be fore 
Gaudapida, the teacher of Govinda, and before Samkara, the latter's pupil, who both wrote 
commentary on the work, which is attached to the Atharva Véda, For a trne understanding 
of the doctrine and history of Brahman and as 5 preparation for the standpoint of th» 
Upanishads the Aiharva Véue ia most important. In the fifth Mfagdala we have a description 
of the origin of man, of the Védic student as an incarnation of Brahman and of Brahman as the 
Breath of Life, the World-Support and the Teleological Principle. 

Says the Chdwdigya (v. 18,2): ‘Of that AtAareans Péla the head Satéjas, the eye 
Viivaripa, the breath prithageartman, the trank éahula, the bladder rayi, the feet the carth, 
the chest the altar, the hairs the grass on the altar, the heart the girhapatya fire, the miud 
the aaedAdrys fire, the mouth the diacantya fire.’ : 
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Tlie position tnken np by the Mésdtkya. may la Jaotihet psychologically, sonsa slouienlly 
and theologically, the idea being that the macrocosm and the microcosm are imvolved and 
evolved in the same way, the whole process being symbolimd by Om, the real Brahman. I¢ 


is the dowtrine of Atman trikiusa or three-sheathed Soul, 





From a psychological point of view we have a representation of the slates known as the 
conscious, the sob-conscious and the super-conecious, here called vAiiva, thijas and prajfia 
corresponding to the three Kosas named avnemaya, the sheath of nourislment, of the gross 
body; j@qradrdeond, thesheath of the subthe borly and dnandameys, the sheath of bliss, of unity 
atl liberty. Th later books the qualities tamas, rajas and sattva are similarly conceived 
ail applied. According to Indian psyeholory atmiddra, individuality, consista of Sarira 
(ihe golid frame, indriya the sensor nerves, Manas the motor nerves, and Atman the sobsuming 
nud controlling Spirity. certain phases of Aunan being somctimes distingnished as Juddhi the 
fueulty of decision aud citfa the faculty of memory, 


Thea Atmi, represented by onr Upanishad in three states, appears: first of all as what 
metaphysicians of the older schools used to call bahishkarapa; that is to say, the human spirit 
manifests itself through the physical temple in manifold activity of body and brain as Atmaé 
Tiisvianara. The Atlantic cable and the telephone, thé rnilroad and the ironelad, the Taj 
Mahal, the stataes and chryselephantine products of Aegina, the Makibidrata and the Iliad, 1 
the Prometheus, Antigone and Hamlet, the Ninth Symphony and the Hymn of Praise; all the 
creations of genits, the highest achievements of aciénce and of art come onder this head. We 
have, in fact, the action and re-action of indrya and monas, resulting in the many-colored. 
wetivities of an ordered world, Pravyitti of Purusha or Visva of Atman is thos the firet 
modal expression of what Spinoza would call Natura naturans, the primary form of Natura 


nolfurata. 


In the second place we have Nivyitti or Atman tAijasa, This ia the snb-conscions state, 
in which the soul withdraws from the outside world in order to pass in review the forms and, 
fnnecies of the Kosmos known to atm viiivinara. It is antabkarana, the dream of the doer 
the Maya of the mind, In the words of the great poet of the Middle Age, it ia Dx’ alme volo, 
che cive ¢ sente ¢ sé im a2 rigira. 


The third phase is the super-conscious, in which the &tman prajfis beholds, as it wore, its 
own apotheosis, the Many is resolved into the One, trikdba is again ékeakosa, in the blissful 
state of simyaevestha, 


Cosmologically the theory is that the universe, when it comes ontof the Absolute, 
manifesta itself from finer to grosser states in three stages and goes into the Absolute in the 
opposite way, and he who knows this secret, which has been symbolized by the threefold 
(im and by the Atman, becomes master of his own different states of existence and knows the 


iruth, 


But the theological, or rather theosophical, standpoint is the really tempor tant oti to which 
the other two are altogether subsidiary. ‘I pray Thee, tell me Thy name" is the prayer of 
the poet inall ages, straggling, like another Jncob, with the thought that is within him, 
About the same time that Rishi Manduk» was whispering this rakasya, the old Persian prophet 
Farathoshtra exclaimed (Ormard Yasht, i. v.) -— 








“ Teil me Thy name, O holy Ahura Mazda, that name which is the greatest, the best, 
the most beantifal, the most efficacious, the strokes of which are the most victorious, which 
succours best, which best confonnds the malice of demons and of men, that I may overcome 
both, and Yatus and Pairikas, so that none may destroy me.” 





Jur, 1397.] 





After enumerating 19 names Ahura Mazda answered :— 
Se ea ! 
Tam that I Am! | 
Amongst the Greeks, too, who can forget the chorus in the Agamemnon of Aischylos ? 
Reve, borer wer'detiv, ef odd" at — 
tg pihow xechydep, 
forrd mF spoorrire. tinh a 
ete Tye mpormedoa, 
Farr ¢rigratpeperoe 
ehje duds; ol yo parax ded 
| thporribos dy #os 
up Rdade tegebpets: | 
‘Zens — if to The Unknown 
Zeus, upon thee; in utter need, [ cull, | 
Through the mind's every road 
I paserd, bot vain are all 
Save that which names thee Zens, the Highest One ! 
Were it lent mine to cast sway the load, 
The weary load that weighs my spirit down! " | 
Now, as regards tho Mindiicya, the whole treatise ix primarily an exposition and expansion 
of the sacred Name. ‘Hoid the bow, says the Mondaka, the Upanishads proclaim; fit in it the 
sharp arrow of concentrated attention; draw it with the whole mind of devotion, and forget 
not that the mark is the great Imperishable, Om, the great name of God, is the bow, the sonl 
the arrow, the mark the Sapreme Being himself, Shoot it with all your care and diligence 
As the arrow is held fast inthe mark, so is the soul lodged in Divinity.’ Inthe Bhagavadyita 
Krishye gays to Arjan (viii, 13):— 
Omity@kiksharam Brahma vyaharan mimanusmaran, 
Yah prayiti tyajan déhamh sa yati paramith gatim, 

‘ Whoso pronounces the axcred Om, the one imperishable Brahma, thinking all the while 
of me, he, thas abandoning his body, treads the path supreme !' 

And here we see the great difference between Aryan and Semitic religious feeling. 
Whereas to the Hebrew the Tefragramuaton or Shém-ha-MeforweA is too scred to be by any 
means ever uttered or even to be written in the way it occurs in the Bible, the Pkidtvharam to 
the Hind is a word not only to be written, but, by very reason of its sacrelnegs, to be rocited 
bofore every reading of the Véda and to be brooded on day and night! 

But though this is tree of the Jews at the time of the Upanishads we must not forget that 
it was not always so. It has long been known that in Hebrew history we must distinguish 
three periods in which names and words bore very different characters; 

In the first, when the people were called Webrew, names stood for truths and words wore tho 
symbols of realities. Of that early age simplicity and sincerity were the chief characteristics, 
Names were drawn either from the idea of the family or from that of the tribe; from 
some prominent peculiarity of the individnal or fron: the religious idea, It is quite true that, 
though in those days names were real, the conceptions expressed were not the most jofty. 
Thus the thought of Deity was not yet rm, the great secret of existence, bat. only by Might. 

Gye Dian ov Spey NI 
Gen, xxxii, 39, 
Santer ios Sis 15 sain nan op am 
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Unabated simplicity combined with emotion more fervently-religious characterizes the 
Israelites of the second epoch, which begins with the Ezedus. And with intense feeling comes 
sublime thonght. The soul within stretches ont into the Infinite: the whole being expands 
into a mighty longing to utter the Unutterable. None has siated this more beautifully than 
with which the national heart was swelling found vent in the names which were given abun- 
dantly, God, under his name Jah, the noblest assemblage of spiritual trathy yet conceived, 
became the adjunct to names of places and persons. Oshea’s name is changed into Jo-hoshus. 

Observe, moreover, that in this period there was no fastidioas, over-refined chariness in the 
nse of that name. Mon, conscious of deep and real reverence are not fearful of the 
appearance of irreverence. The word became a common word, as it always may, so long ns it 
is felt, and awe is real, A mighty cedar was called a cedar of Jehovah — a lofty mountain, o 
mountain of Jehovah, Haman beanty even was praised by such an epithet. Moses was 
divinely fair, beantifal to God. The Eternal name became an adjunct. No beauty — yo 
yreatness — no goodness, was conceivable, except as emanating from Him : therefore, His name 
was freely but most devoutly used.’ ' 

Here words are not only real bat are pregnant with deep religious trath, with thon ght 
profounder far than at the earlier stage, ‘ What is His namo ?’ saya Moses, ‘What shall 
say unto them?’ And the great answer came, as at last it came to the Iranian prophet ;— 


PUD Te TT 
I Am that I am! 


to the Jews became hollow and words lost their meaning. Then it was that the decay of 
national religious feeling began. For, whenever the debasement of a language takea place, it is 
a sure sign of the ivsinceri rity of a nation. 

To again quote the weighty words of Rev. J. W. Robertson :— 

*A nation may reach the state in which the Eternal Name can be used to point a sentence 
or adorn a familiar conversation, and no longer shock the ear with the sound of blasphemy, 
because in good truth the Name no longer stands for the Highest, but for a meaner concep- 
tion, an idol of the debased mind . . . 

Yet in this period, exactly in proportion as the solemnity of the idea was gone, reverence 
WAS scrupulously paid to the corpse-like word which remained and had once enclosed it, In 
thut hollow, artificial age, the Jew would wipe his pen before he ventared to write the Name — 
he world leave out the vowels of the sacred Jehovah, ani substitute those of the leas sacred 
Elohim. In that kind of age, too, men bow to the name of Jesna often jostin that propor- 
tion in which they have ceased to recognise His true grandeur and majesty of character." 

‘With the Arabs the recitation of the Name seems ever to have been a sacred duty, and no 
irne follower of Islam fails to preface overy undertaking with the words @U! — 

Returning to the Upanishads we read in the second Prapithaka of the Chindégya 
(Ch, xxiii.) -— 

*Prajipati brooded on the worlds, From them, thus brooded on, the threefold. knowledge 
issned. He brooded on it, and from it, thas brooded on, issned the three syllables Bhab, 
Bhovab, Svah. He brooded on them, and from them, thus brooded on, issued the Om. As all 
leaves are attached to a stalk, so is all speech attached to the Om, Ou js all this, yea, all this 


is Om!" 
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Vyasa, too, commenting on the Yéga Daréana, says -— 

‘The recitation of Om and the constant presentation to the mind of its signification : 
these are the two means of UpAsani, of true worship. The Yégin who constantly does both, 
developes concentration, or, as has elsewhere been stated, the aforesaid recitation and realisa- 
tion develope concentration, aud concentration facilitates realisation till, by the continual action 
and re-action of both, the light of the supreme divinity begins to fully shine in hia heart.” 

Of such a Yigin or Sannyasin Mr. Radyard. Kipling bas given us a most interesting and - 
delightful picture in the story of Piiran Bhagat. A man of world-wjde culture, the prime 
minister of a Native State, who for many years had heen par excellence a man of affairs, one day 
renounces all, and goes quietly forth with leopard-skin.and almsbow!l to dwell in the forest and 
to meditate on God. 

‘That day saw the end of Pdran Bhagat’s wanderings. He had come to the place appoint- 
ed for him — the silence and the space. After this, time stopped, and he, sitting at the mouth 
of the shrine, could not tell whether he were alive or dead ; » man with control of hia limbs, 
or o part of the hills, and the clouds, and the shifting rain, and sunlight. He would repeat o 
Name softly to himself a hundred hundred times, till at each repetition he seemed to move more 
and mo out of his body, sweeping up to the doors of some tremendons discovery; but, justas 
the déor was opening, his body would drag him back, and, with grief, he felt he was locked up 
again in the fiesh and bones of Piran Bhagat.’ 

In all Védie literature the moat sacred mame is Om, Whereas other names of the 
Supreme also express or imply phenomena, or things that pass, this word alone indicates the 
Eternal, expresses the nowmenon. But this is not all, ‘The deepest and in trath the highest 
reason,’ says the Védantist, ' is that the signification of Om is the Key-note of the realisatsion of 
the Divine Spirit, The several letters of Om, with anparalleled exactness, mark the successive 
ateps of moditation by which one rises to the realisation of the trae natare of Divinity.’ * 

This sacred syllable consists of three letters, A, U, M, and these by the Mindikya are 
made the modal expressions of the First Cause, the means of the self<levelopment of the 
Divine along the three planes of Vyavabira, Pratibhie: and Paramirtha. wy representa jagrat, 
the ' wakeful' phase ; Z avapna, the * dreaming ; and q sushupti, the ‘ slambering.” In brooding 
over the meaning of wy the devotee has in mind the Deity as Framer of systems and of 
worlds, as Brahmi emerging from Brahman, a divine self-protection into ‘infinite space, 
resulting in the music of the spheres and in Nature as the manifold manifestation of 
Mind. As regards motive for jagrat the Indian Yigt would probably agree with the Persian 
Sift: ‘L was « hidden treasare and [ longed to be known, so I called forth Creation that I 
might be comprehended.’ 

Reflection on. = leads to a thought-of the sapreme Being as turning im upon Himself to 
review the results of His previous act of Creation. The exquisite play of.light and shade, the 
full-toned tints and forms of star and tree and flower ; all the high harmonics of this so solid- 
seeming world are seen and heard as in o dream, until, in that matchless line of Dante-— Cio 
ch'io vedera, mi sembrata un riso Dell’ wuiverao ! — or in the words of that surpassing pocm — 
Genesis : ‘ God saw all that He had made, and lo! it was very good ! 

The Deity viewed as Himself the embodiment of all ideas aad principles is the meaning 
of #. Creation and contemplation are over. The objective world has ceased to be. It ts 
sarvoparamatvit. The All again becomes the One. Behind and above all that eppeers is 
that whieh Js, das Werden is again das Sein. For # is mitra, that which measures all, is 

- the Resort of all. The CAdndégya tells ua: ‘that Self abides in the heart, And this ia the 


} Sétras xxvii, and xxviii * Gurn Vidyarthi’s Vidic Magazine, July, 1892. 
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etymological explanation. The heart is called Ayidayam instead of Aridyayam, <.¢., He who is 
in the heart. He who kuows this, that He is in the heart, goes day by day when in deep sleep 
(suphupt:) into heaven (svarya), i. ¢., into the Brahman of the heart.' 

Says the Katha Upanishad :— 
Svapnintam jigaritintam cha ubhiin yénanapadyati t 
Mahiutam yisbomitminam matya dhiré na fichati 1 
‘That wise man sorrows not, who, awake or in a dream or in both, beholds the great and 


omnipresent Self!’ 


It is from the Mdudiikya that Sadananda, the author of the Wéddnta-Sdra, seems to hare 
dvawn his: inspiration, “ A follower of Kumirila Bhatia,” he says, “is of opinion that the soul 
ia intellect conditioned by ignorance, according to Scriptare which saith: ‘Soul which is fall 
of joy igalso replete with knowledge ' (M. U. v.), because in deep sleep light and darkness are 
ulike really present, and because one is under the impression that one does not know oneself," 

The Satepatht-Brdimanam well says (x. iii. 2. b )— 


Yada vai porushah syapiti, prigum tarbi vagapi-éti, prinar chakshah, priigath manal), prii- 
math Srétrath, Sa yada prabudhyate, prinid éva adhi-punar jayanté, 

‘When o man sleeps, speech is merged in life, eye in life, mind in life, ear in life, And 
when he wakes they are reborn from life.’ 


Professor Deussen has put this into modern metaphysical phraseology. ‘The Will, as the 
ubjectification of which every man and every animal appears, is originally and essentially wncon- 
scious. Itis only in a limited sphere of animal life, becoming narrower as we descend the 
suale, that it furn‘shes itself with consciousness. Nothing proves more clearly the secondary 
mud so to say borrowed nature of all conscious life than the necessity of deep. In sleep, owing 
to the isolation ef the brain from the motor and sensory nerves, consciousness is periodically 
extinguished, that is, the union between will and intellect is suspended, and the latter, for the 
sake of its (that is the brain's) nourishment, is merged completely in unconscions life, which, 
as the central and essential entity, unwearingly exercises its fanctions, whether we sleep or 
wake.’ 

In two other Sitras of the Féddnta-Séra (47, 57) we read :— 

Barvéparamatvit sushuptih || 
‘Since everything attains rest (or realises itself} in Him, He is deep slecp !* 

As regards the way in which the Mdadélya deals with the three letters of the mystical 
syllable we can have no better commentary, whether by Gaudapida or Samkara, than the 
remarkable words of Praéna Upanishad :— 

‘The three letters of Om when daly contemplated and in their respective order set free 
the devotee from the troubles of this world. The contemplation of the first mitra confers upon 
him the most exalted state of existence possible on this earth, that of the second fills him with 
the joys of the spiritasl world, and the contemplation of the last blessea him with Moksha.’ 

And here I may mention a very interesting fact in the theology of Islim. The first verse 
of the second Stira of the Kurdn consista entirely of three letters —A,L, M. That is to say, 

the chapter beging: ‘In the name of God, the Compassionate, the Mercifal — A, L, M; this is 
the Book, there can be no doubt about it!" Of these letters the explanations have been many 
and various, bat nearly all commentators agree that they refer to the Deity. A modern 
Vadintin goes ao far as to hold that we have here simply another form of Om (i. «¢, A, U, Mj 
Bat though I venture to think that no Semitic scholar would agree to this, we may certainly 
admit that such a form in Semitic divinity is sufficiently striking. 


" Hir Nirhyana: Vidic Philosophy, p, 74. 
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Lastly, we may notice how ia Indian theology the number three prevails, as indeed, in many 
cases it seems to exhaust all that can be conceived of a subject. 

God is Light: in Him isno darkness, and it is a remarkable fact that all the varieties in 
the composition of external light must be referred to mixtures of Red, Green and Violet, all 
differences of hue depending upon combinations in different proportions of these three primary 
colors. He is the Soul of sacred sound, the great Tone-Poet, and we must not forget that all 
harmony is based upon the common chord of tonic, mediant, dominant C, E, G. He who is 
above Space, conceived as Length, Breadth, Height, and beyond Time, known to us as Past, 
Present, Future, is in popular thought Brahma-Vishou-Siva ; to the Védintin He is Sat-Chit- 
Ananda; in our Upanishad the imperishable Om is trikuba, appeara in three sheaths as jagrat, 
svapna, sushupti, whilst the Atmi is similarly known as vdisvdnara, tdijasa and prajiia, Not 
less than three lines enclose a space, and, in this connexion it is interesting to remember that 
the Indians of the Western Continent ‘represent the Infinite by a Triangle (Mikmak: 
A Nukskam God). Indeod, this colossal conception of Deity is deeply seated in the human breast. 
The prophet of Paradise, the master of ‘mystic, unfathomable song,' sees all things in God ns 
the different modes ia the unity of the Spinosian sabstance, Oar thoughts are born in God, 
not in the moment of time in which we think them, but exist in Him in that Eternity which is 
peculiar to mathematical traths.* 

Here, then, we have the realisation and reconciliation of AdhibhOta, the separable nature 
of Brahma, Adhidaiva the procreative principle in Natare, and Adhiyajfia the meeting of the 
human and the divine. It is the unfolding of the infinite Spirit, whose face is hidden in the 
golden veil of Truth, The feeling after the Divine which we find in the Rig-Véda: 

Ekam sat vipri bahudh4 vadanti 
is bere merged in the beantiful thought bridi-ayam He is in the Heart! For surely this is the 
meaning of ‘the Jewel in the Lotus” Om Mani Padm4, the sacred name in the heart of man. 
* 

And we of the West, to whom the sweet Galilean yision, the revelation of the Son of Man 
has come, know that the secret of union is the Sacred Name engraven on the heart, when we 
hear the farewell prayer: ‘Holy, righteous Father, keep them in Thy name, which Thon bast 
given me, that they may be one, as we are one!" 

Translation. 
To Him, the one, imperishable Om, 
Who was, and is, and shall be; "yond the foam 
And fret of Time, and man's and Nature’s home ! 






His name is Brahma, spirit, self and Soul, 
Four-fold in form, and yet, in essence whole ! 
O'er Natare’s realm He watches, vision troo 
Guards mind and matter, speech, thought, me and yon ! 
And so, in second phase, He aye appears 
Worlds’ dreamer and the Architect of years! 
As rest, self-folded, human souls in sleep, 

When ear and eye repose, no vigils keep; 

So He, in thought, in joy, knows slamber deep ! 
Yea, this is He, awake or in a dream 

Within, without, o'er all things is supreme ! 





® Par. xrii, 13. 
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Not solely self-absorbed know Him to be, 
Nor yet as wholly lost in trackless space ; 
As mind made manifest, as giving face 
To truth, ay, this and more: we cannot see 
The half, mach less the whole of Him who lies 
Unseen, ansearchable ; His qualities 
Noman can name, Within the soul, know this, 
An undivided Blessing and pure Bliss ! 
This matchless spirit present ev ry where 
The symbols A, U, M, can best declare. 
Of waking, watobing find in A the sign, 
The first phase this of Being all-divine: 
O take this step and all desires are thine! 
And meditation doth the U proclaim, 
An ordered world, an architectural mind. 
Whoso has ta'eu the second step will find 
His home rejoicing in the sacred Name! 
In M behold the silent Soul in sleep: 
Who grasp this truth, of world-thooght measare keep. 
The fourth is Reconciliation sure, 
The last, the best, the measureless, the pure, 
Awake, aware, asleep — life's thrill and flush, 
The Soul supreme, the silence and the hush ! 


sir | 
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FESTAL DAYS OF THE HINDU LUNAR CALENDAR, 
BY PROFESSOR F. KIELHORN, C.LE,; GOTTINGEN., 
Some years ago I compiled, chiefly from the Diarma-aindhu and a number of Native calen- 
dars, « list! of the principal festivals and religions observances connected with the tithis of the 
Hindu lunar months, of the names and epithets of certain ¢ithis, and generally of nach items of 
information concerning individual tithisas seomed likely to be of use in the verification of Hindu 
dates. This brief list was not intended for publication, Lf, nevertheless, I now yield to the request 
of a friend to publish it, Ido so, because something of thekind appears really to be wanted, 
and in the hope that I may induce others to correct, and improve on, what I can offer myself. 
What I shoald especially like to seo treated by a competent Native scholar, is the 
question, how the tithis, for the purpose of the prrticular festivals or rites connected with them, 
are joined with the civil days. For my own ase [ have indeed translated most of the rules on 
this subject, given in the Dharma-sindhu;* bat some of these precepts are so intricate that I 
should be afraid of giving an anthoritative version of them or of applying them in practice. 
In my list, therefore, [ have only inserted, in square brackets, some very general hints. Thas, 
by the word piirva-ciddhd I have indicated that certain éithis, so far as regards the rites 
mentioned along with them, are liable to be joined with the days on which they commence.* 
And more frequently I have given the time of the day or night® during which a rite must be 
performed or s festival celebrated, statements from which it may sometimes be possible to 
ascertain with which day a tifhi should be connected, because the particular time of the day 
or night, mentioned in the list, mast gene rally be included in the tithi.* But I know only too 
7? Fora similar list see Sir W, Jones's article on the lunar year of the Hindus, in the Asialick Researches, Vol. III. 
p. 257 

? Ia the case of rites, prescribed foro certain tithi, there can be no doubt as to the day on which the rite 
should be performed, when the fithi happens ty last from sunrise to sunrise; and the same is mostly the casc, 
when the tithd laste from sanrise tosunset, Bat tithie often commence after sunrise of one day, and end before 
sunset of the following day, and tho question therefore arises whethor, for the purpose of particular rites, they 
alould be joined with the days on which they commence, or with the days on which they ond. 

§ The general roles on the (ithis, given in the Dharina-sindhu, have beon translated by the Rev, A. Bourquin, in 
the Jour, Bo. As. Soe, Vol, XV. 

‘ Atithi is parva-viddhd (in the sense in which this term is used here), when it commences more tnan 4 ghafikis 
before sunset of one day and onda before sunset of the following day ; and when such is the case, it must be joined 
with the day on which it commences, Thus, when the first tithi of the bright half of KArttika commences 24 gha'tits 
after sunrise (or 7 gh. before sunset) of Monday and ends 16 gh. aftor auuriv of Tuesday, the Nali-pejy4, prescribed 
for the Grat tithi of the bright half of Kiarttika, must be performed on the Monday {althongh in civil life that day 
ia Advion-vadi 15), When, oo the other hand, the Gret tithi of the bright half of KArttika commences 41 gh. 
after senrise of Monday, and ends 46 gh. after aaurise of Tuesday, tho same rite must be performed on the Tuesday 
(in civil life Karttike-wndi 1). 

® The day, from sunrise to sunset, in divided into the forenoon and afternoon. But it is also divided into ive 
equal parts, each of about 6 ghafikls, called prifahblle (the early forenoon), suliyara (the forenoon part), malhydiaa 
(midday), aparthga (the afternoon part), and slythna (the late afternoon part). The four ghatikig before sanrise 
are called arwetdaya (the rise of the dawn), the siz ghatibds after sunset pradisha (evening), aud the two ghajilds 
in the middle of the night nfiffha (midnight), 

© This may beshewn byanexample, The time which LThave given for the Ganfia-chaturthi of Chaitra-dukla: 
paksha is midday (ghalikds 18-18 after mean wunriee). [f, then, the 4th fithi of the bright half of Chaitra commences 
43 yh, after sanriee of Sunday and emde 44 gh. after sunrise of Monday, the Ganfia-chaturth! cvust be joined with the 
Monday (Chaitra-sudi 4); but if the 4th (ithi commences 5 gh, after sonrise of Sanday and eods 7 gh. after eunrise of 
Monday, the Ganéia-chaturthi must be joined with the Sunday, and in calemlars this Sunday will bo described as 
Gav iavhaturthi, although im civil life it is Chaitra-eadi 3.— Now it ia clcar that sometimes the 4th tithi of the 
bright half of Chaitra may occupy the whole or part of tho midday portion of frro days (ma would be the case, if it 
were to commence IZ gh, after sunrise of Sanday and to end 17 gh, after eucrise of Monday), and that for such and 
similar casce we want special rales to guide us. Tu the present instance the special rale for all Gagcia-chaterth(s is 
this, that, when the fourth tithi occupies, entirely or partly, the midday part of two days, or does not ocoupy the 
midday part of either day, it must be joined with the day on which it commences (in the present case, with the 
Gunday), — Lf there were a similar conflict in the case of « Manrdds of » bright furtnight, for which the prosorbed 
time is the forenoon, we should hate to decide in favour of the day on which the ffhi ends, provided the fithi were 
qo oceupy more than Ogh. after sunrive of thatday ; bat if the ith? happened to occupy lees than 0 gh. of the 
second day, we should have to join the Many iii with the Grat day, — There are many such special rules, whieh form 
an essential part of tho Hindu calendar. 
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well that such and similar short remarks, by themselves, are not sufficient to solve the problem, 
even in cases which are not beset with any great difficulties. 

Tadd here some general notes on several of the tithis, which could not be given in the 
hist :— 

A fourth tithi is considered suspicious when it falls on Tuesday, Such a wiki of the 
bright half is called Sukha, and is moat auspicious for making donations, A fourth tithi of 
the dark half, which falla on Tuesday and continues till moonrise, is called AdgArakl. 

A seventh tithi is considered auspicious when it falla on Sanday, particularly so, when it 
is joined with the nakshalra Révatl. A seventh /ithi of the bright half, which falls on Sunday, 
19 called Vijaya,’ and donations made on it secure great rewards. A seventh iiAi of the 
bright half is called Bhadra, when it is joined with the first quarter of the nakshafra Hasta, 
Moreover, a seventh tifhi of the bright half is called Mahdjaya, when o samkrinti takes 
place on it, and for making donations such a (i(hi is said to be superior oven to an eclipse. 

When the sixth and seventh tithis meet on a Sunday, this coincidence is called Padmaka- 
yoga.! 

An eighth tithi is considered auspicious when it falls on Wednesday (Budh-fshtam!). 

An cloventh tithi of the bright half, which is joined with the nakshaira Punarvasu, is 
called Vijaya. 

Ejght kinds of the twelfth tithi are called Mah4-dvadas!. Their special names are 
Unmilant, a 12th “thi which follows upon an llth éithi that is current at sunrise on two days; 
Vafjull, a 12th tithé which itself is current at sanrise on two days; TrisparkA, a 12th sithé 
which commences after sunrise and onds before the noxt sunrise; Pakehavardhint, a 12th 
thy preceding a full-moon or new-moon dithi which is current at sunrise on two days ; Jaya, 
a 12th ¢ithi joined with the nakshatra Pashya; Vijaya, a 12th sthi joined with the naokyAjatra 
Sravata ; Jayantl,a 12th #ifhi joined with the nakshalra Punarvasn ; and Papandsint, a 12th 
thi joined with the nekviatra Rohini, 

A fifteenth tithi of the dark half (i, ¢., the new-moon titht) is regarded aa very auspicious 
for making donations, when it falls on Monday (in which case it is called Simavati), or on 
Tuesday. — Concerning the 15th fithi, it may also be stated that a solar eclipse which takes 
place ou Sunday, and & lunar eclipse which takes place on Monday, are called chodamani, 
‘ crest-jewel, and that donations made at such eclipses are said to bear endless fruit, 

In the following list the Roman figures at the commencement of the lines give the numbera 
of the (ith of the half-montha, 

I, — Chaitra-tuklapaksha, 
I, — Vatsar-drambha, commencement of tho year. 
Navaritr-irambha, commencement of the vernal Navariira, (For the autumnal 
Navaritra see the same fi/hi of Aévina-Suklapaksha,) 
Kalpadi. [Forenoon,] 
Ill. — Gauri-tritiya. 
Matsya-jayanti, Vishou's incarnation in the form of a fish. [Afternoon part. ] 
Manvadi. [Forenoon.] 
Iv. — Vainiyak! or Gan@ja-chaturthl. [ Midday. ] 
V. — Sri-panchami, according to some, (See the same fithi of Magha-Saklapaksha.) 
Ealpadi, [Forenoon.] 


















This is the eijaya-supfamt! of the inscription, published in Ep. Ind. Vol, IIL. p. 54 if, 
* For another meaning of Padmaka-yiga see below, under Kirttikn-duklapaksha XV, 
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VIII. — Durgi- or ices els 
Bhavany-utpatti, birth of Bhavint. 
Bathing in the morning during this tithi, when it fallson Wednesday and is joined 
with the nakekatra Panarvaso, is a4 meritorious G40 vdjapdya sacrifice. 


ion as Rima. [Midday.] 





IX. — RAéma-navaml; Rims-jayantl, Vishuo's ix 
XI, — Kamada @kidadsl. 
XIII. — Madans-trayddabi; Anafgapijana-rrata, worship of the god of love. [Pérra- 
viddhd,] 

XV. — Hanumsj-jayantt, birth of Hanumat. (Only in calendars.) 

Manvidi. [Forencon.] 

Bathing, ete., during this 4ithi, when it falls on Sunday, Tharsday, or Satarday, 
is aa mcritorions as an aivanddha sacrifice. 

Chaitra-for pirgimanta Vaibikha-jkrishyapakshs. 
IV. — Samkashta-chatorthi.!" [Moonrise.] 
XI. — Varithinl @kidadi. 
IT. — (See the same (ithi of Philguna-{pirn, Chaitra-]krishnapaksha.) 

XIV. — Sivaritri, (Midnight.] 

Bathing (especially in the Ganges) near Siva daring this tithi (according to 
some, When the fithi falls on Tuesday) prevents (rouble from Pisichas or 
demoniac possession,!! 

II, — Vaibakha-buklapaksha, 
IIT. — Kalpadi. [Forenoon,] 

Trotayugadi, { Forencon.] 

Aksbaya-tritiya ; is highly anspicions, when it falls on Wednesday and is 

joined with the nakshafra Rohigl. [Forenoon. ] 

Parahurima-jayanti, Vishou's incarnation. as Paragarama. [Midday ; or, 

according to others, evening. | | 
IV. — Vainiyaki or Gan@ia-chaturthl. [Midday.] 
VII. — Gaiga-saptam! ; Gaig-dtpatti, birth of Gaigi. [Midday.] 
VIII, — Durgai- or Aunapirnj-ashtam!, 
XI, — Mohini @kidaal. 

XID. — When the 12th thd of the bright half is joined with the azkeAafra Haata, while 
Jupiter and Mars are in the sign Simha, and the sun in Mésha, this coinci- 
dence is called Vyatipata.4 Donations made on sach an occasion are 
highly meritorious, 





© dnnapired is on epithet of Durei. 

4 According to Molesworth’s Merdihi and English Dictionary, on thia tithi ceremonies are performed for the 
averting of difficalties of troablea. When a Saiskashta-chaturtht tileion Tucslay, it is oalled AAptraka-chalurthl ; 
aco abore, 

" Compare the term Pisichf.chaturiail in Ep. Ind. Vel. CL p. 187, line 3, 

) For other meanings of the term ryatfp(fa see ante, Vol. XX. p. 202 f. 
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XIV. — Nrisimha-jayanti, Vishou's incarnation as man-lion, [Sunset.] 
The fthi is highly auspicious, when it falls on Saturday and is joined with the 


nakehatra Svati. 
<V. — Efrme-jayanti, Vishno's incarnation in the form of a tortoise. [Late after- 


Donations on this dithi are particularly enjoined. 
IV. — Samkashta-chaturtht. [Moonrise] 
VIII. — Kil-ishtamt. [ Piirva-viddid.] 


xT, = Apari ékadasi, 
XIV. — Sivaritri, (Midnight.] 
III, — Jyaishtha-suklapaksha. 


III. — Rambhé-tritiya; Rambhi-vrata, worship of Bhavint. [Pirve-viddhd,] 
TV. — Vaindyaki or Gaptia-chaturthi. [Midday.] 
VIII. — Daorga- or Annaptrni-ashtami. — 
<. — Dabshara ;" Gaig-ivatira, descent of Gangi to the earth, [The choice of the 
day depends on the anion, daring the forenoon, of the greater number of 
certain occurrences, sach as the tithis falling on Wednesday (according to 
otkera, on Tuesaday), the nakshatra being Hasta, the ydga Vyatipata, ete.) 


When Jyaishtha is intercalary, the Dadahari falls in the firat (intercalated ) 
Jyaishtha. 
XI. — Nirjali ékAdadl. 


XV. — Vata-porpima or Vata-sivitri.“ [Pidrra-viddid.] 

Manvadi. [Forencon,] 

When the moon and Jupiter are in the nakshatra Jyéshthi, and the enn in Réhint, 
the tithi is called Mah&-jyaishtht, and is most suspicious for making 
donationa. 

_ Jysishtha-for pirgiminta Ash4dha-]krishpapaksha, 
IV. — Samkashta-chaturthi. [Moonrise.] 
VIII. — Kal-ishtamt. [ Piirva-widdhd.] 
XI, — Yaigin! @kidail, 
X1V.— Sivaritri. [Midnight.] 
II. — Rathayatra-dvitiya ; Rama-rathétsaya, Rima’s car-festival, 
IV. — Vainiyak! or Gapéfa-chaturthi. [Midday.) 
VIII. — Durgi- or Annapiirni-ashtaml, 
X. — Manvadi. [Forenoon.] 
XI. — Vishpubsyan-dtsave ; Sayani or Vishoodayant ékidadl, on which Vishon goes 
to sleep. 





Thin re- in.an epithot of Gaigd, an ‘ taking away ten sins.” 
™ Molesworth csplaine J'o/ariviirl-trata to be a particular observance of Woes, we,, worship of the Firws 
Indica, ote. 
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XII. — Chiturmisya-vrata commences on this fifAi (or on the 11th). 
XV. — Manvadi. [Forenoon.] 
Sivadayan-dtsava, [Evening.] — Kokili-vrata; Vyasa-pija. 
IT. — Afiinyafayana-vrata!® (Moonrise. ] 
IV. — Sathkashta-chaturthi. (Moonrise. ] 
VIII, — Kil-ishtaml.. [Pdrva-viddhd. | 
XI. — Kamada or Kimiki ékidadl. 
XIV. — Sivaritri, [Midnight.] 
III, — Called Madhusrava by the people of Gujarat. 
IV. — Vainiyski or Gan@éa-chaturthi. [Midday.] 


V. — Naga-paficham!,"* on which the serpents are worshipped. [The day on which 
the ti{hi commences, if the fourth fitAi ends less than 6 ghafckds after 
sunrise of that day, and the fifth ith less than 6 gha/tkds after sunrise of 


the following day. | 
VI. — EKalki-jayanti, Vishou’s incarnation in his last Avatira, [Sunset.] 
VIII. — Dargi- or Annapiirni-sshtaml. 


XI. — Putradi dkidad?, 


XII. — Vishnoh pavitrirépagam. The pavitr-dripanais ‘the ceremony of casting new 
threads around an idol that they may be sanctified, and of thence taking 
them to wear.’ 

XV. — Rig-yajuh-trivani, for students of the Rigvéda and Yajurvéda the chief time 
of renewing the sacred thread (upikarman).'? [Piirva-viddhd.] 
Rakshi-bandhana, the tying of a pieco of silk or string round the arm, asa 
preservative against evil spirits. In Marithi, the #ithi therefore ip called 
Rakhi-pornima. (In Marith! it is also called Narali-pirnimé, because 
cocoa-nuts are thrown into the sea, and the monsoon is declared to he 
broken up.) | 


Hayagriva-jayantt, birth of Hayagriva. 
Srivana-[or pirniminta Bhidrapade-)krishnpapaksha. 
Il, — Aifinyagsyana-vrata.” [Moonrise.] 
III. — Kajjali-tritiya. 





18 Bee the same flhi of the next three months. 14 See the same Hithi of Mérgndireha-duklapakeba. 
IT Tn an inscription the tithé is described aa Fajiépartia-parean ; see ante, Vol. XXV. p. 200. 
1# Seo theaame tithi of the preceding month. 
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IV. — Samkashta-chaturth! ; commencement of the Samkashtachatorthi-vrata. 
[ Moonrise. ] 


Bahula-chaturth! ; worship of cows. [Late afternoom part. 
VI. — Hala-shashthi, 
Vit. — Sitala-saptamt; Sitali-vrata. [Pirva-vid thd.) 
VIII. — Kil-ishtami. [Pérpa-viddAd.) 
Janm-ishtam!, Krishy-tshtam!, Gkul-tshtaral, or Krishna-jayanti, birth of 
Kyishna; is very auspicious, when joined with the naksketra Héhini, and 


also, though in a less dogree, when it falls on Monday or Wednesday. 
[In general, midnight. ] 


Manvadi, [Afternoon part,] 
XI, — Aja tkidadl. 
XIV. — Sivaritri. [Midnight.] 
XV. — Pithori (only in come calendars, According to Molesworth) a name of this fthi 


on account of a particular observance, ris. ‘the drawing with fonr the 
figures of 64 Yéginfs, and the worshipping of them.’ 


Kuédtpitint (only in some calendars). 


VI. — Bhidrapac 





IIT. — Varaha-jayant!, Vishoa's incarnation in the form of a boat. [Afternoon 
Haritalika ; worship of Pirvatt. 
Manvadi. [forenoon,) 


IV. — Ganésa- or Varada-chaturtht ; especially suspicions, when it falls on Sunday or 
: Tuesday. [Midday.] 


part. ] 


According to the Phavishyatpuréna, called Biva, 
V. — Rishi-pafichami. [Midday ; others differently. ] 
VI, — Strya-shashthi. 


Skanda-shashthi (only in some calendars, See the same Githi of Mirgagirslin-iukla- 


paketit) 
VII. — According to the Bhavishyatpurdaa, called Aparajita, 
VIII. — Darga- or Annaptirni-ashtamnt. 
Darv-ishtami. [Piirva-viddhé.] 
Jyéshthi-Gaurl-pijana-vrata, when the moon isin the nakshatra Jyéshtha (which) 
need not necessarily be the case during this particular tithy). 
IX. — Aduhkha-navamf (only in some calendars), 


xI.— Vishnuparivartan-éteava ; Parivartint & 


kidaéi. On this ¢ifhi, or on the 12th, 
Vishgu, sleeping. turns on his side, : 
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ZIT. — Is called navahn-avenees (or Vijaya), when joined with the nakshatra rs a : 
and is particularly auspicious, vhen it falls on Wednesday. (The union of 
ue Vth and 12th Hihts and the nadvhatra Bravana is called Vishpu-brin- 


vuaibe devin, Vishno's incarnation in the form of a dwarf. [Midday.] 
XIV. — Ansnta-chaturdast, sacred to Vishnu. 
XV. — Praushfhapadi parpim4 ; Pranshthapadi-driddho. 


Bhadrapada-[or pirpiminta Asvina-jkrishpapaksha, 
I. — Mahilay-arambha, SBriddbas are performed during the whole of this dark half. 


VI. — Is called Kapila-shashthi, when it falls on Tuesday, and is joined with the 
nakshaira ROhinl and the yiga Vyatipita; ond is particularly anspicions, 
when the san, besides, is in the makeh@tra Hasta” Donations on such an 
occasion secure. grea rewards, 

VIII. — xarkaiaut Mahilakshmi-yrata. [ Ptirva-riddhd.] 
Ashtaki-éraddha. [Afternoon part.] 

Ix. — Avidhavi- or Mitri-navami (only in some calendars. , According to Moleaworth, 
offerings are made to the manes of women who have died unwidowed), 

XI, — Indirfi @kidad. 

XIIT. — Kaliyugadi. [Afternoon part.] 
Is called Magh-trayddast, when joined with the nakshatra Maghi ; and Gajach- 
chhayA, when the sun, besides, is in Hasta, 
XIV.— Sivaritri. (Midnight.] 

XV. — Sarvapitri amivasyé (only in some calendars; so called, because Sraddhas are 
offered to all ancestors), 

Is called Gajachchhiyé, when the sun and the moon are both in the nakehaira 
Hasta. 





VIE, — Asvina-sukiapakehs.” 
I. — Navaritr-irambha, (Seo the same tithi of Chaitra-daklapaksha.) 
IV. — Vainiyak! or GanéSa-chaturthi. [Midday.] 
V. — Lalita-pafichami; Upingalaliti-vrata, worship of Dorgi. [Afternoon part. ] 
VIL. — Doi gi- or Annapirni-ashtami., 


Bee the same filkd of the two preceding montha, 

= Molesworth myn that, because this synchronism is very rere, KapilashasAthich’d yiga, in Marijhl, is applied 
any astonishing and unhoped for combination of favourable circumstances, 

“s Under the sakshafira Mila (on aboot the 7th tithi) of this half Sarasvat! is worshipped, 
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IX. — Mahi-navami or Durgi-navemi. § [ Pirva-viddha.] 
Manvadi, [Forenocon. | 

X. — Vijaya-dataml!, anniversary of Riima’s marching against Ravapa; worship of 
Apanijitd, dautara-yitra, ete.; (Dasri festival). Is very suspicious, when 
joined with the sakshatra Sravana, (Afternoon part or evening ; special 
rules. | 

Buddha-jayanti, Vishgu's incarnatic 

X1. — Passikodd bhidnsl, 

XV. — Kéjigart pirnim4; Kojigara-vrata ; the night is spent in wore i pees. Lakshmi 
and Indra, and in games of chance. [Midnight] 

Navinna-pirnima (only in some calendars, According to Molesworth, so ealled, 
because at this time people generally begin todress the new corn of the year). 
Asvina-[or pirniminta Karttika-Jkrishp 
iI. — Adiinyagayana-vrata™ [Moonrise.] 
IV. — EKaraka-chaturthi (in some calendars called Sambkashta-chaturth{), [Moonrise.] 
VIII. — Eal-fishtami. [Pirva-viddid,) 

XI. — Rami tkadnal, 

XII. — Gévatsa-dvadasi (in Marithi also called Vasil-birasa), on which the cow and 
ealf are worshipped. |Evening.] 

XIII. — Dhana-trayddast, on which money-lenders and others worship money. 
XIV, — Sivaritri, [Midnight] 
Naraka-chaturdasl ; bathing, etc., of people who are afraid of falling into hell. 
[Moonrise.] 

XV. — This tithi and the immediately preceding and following tithis are called Dipévali 
(Divélt), ‘a festival with noctornal illuminations, feasting, gambling, ete. in 
honour of Vishgu and in propitiation of Lakshmi.’ The principal day is the 
one on which the roor is in the nakshaira Syati. 

I. — Bali-pratipada; Bali-piji, worship of the Daitya Bali. [Pirva-widdid.] - 

II. — Yams- or Bhritri-dvitiya (in Marithi, Bhii-bij), On this A/ki Yama waa 
entertained by his sister Yamonii; hgnee ‘sisters (on this thi) give 
entertainments to their brothers, who make presents in return,’ [The day on 
which the tifht commences, if the fithi occupies the afternoon part of that day 
only ; otherwise the day on which the titid ends ; others differently.] 

IV. — Vainayaki or Gaptia-chaturthl, [Midday.] 

VI. — When it falls on Tuesday, feeding of Brihmans, ete, 

VII. — Kalpadi, [Forencon.] 

VIII. — Dorgi- or Annapiirni-ashtami. 
Gép-Ash{aml; worship of cows, 
IX. — Efitayugadi. [Forenoon.] 











al + Seo the sume fithi PE ae ears 
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XI. — Prabédhini #kidaif.” (According to some, the Prabddh-dteava takes place on thia 
tithd ; see the following éitht,) 
Bhishmapafichaka-vrata commences. 

XII. — Prabédh-dtaava, ‘ceremonies for tho purpose of awakening Vishon";™ and 
Tulas{-vivaha, ‘the marriage between an image of Vishyu and the Tolasi 
plant." 

(According to some, the Chitarmisya-vrata onds here, See below.) 

XV.— Tripuri-porpima; Tripur-ttsava, af which Inamps ere placed on the lamp- 

pillars in front of the temples. [Tate afternoon and evening, ] 
Manvadi. [Forenoon.] 
Chiturmisya-vrata ends, (See the 12th Athi of this half, and of Ashidha- 


guklapakshs.) 
Donations on this fifhi are particularly enjoined, 


The tithi is very auspicious, when it is joined with the vakshatra Kyittikaé. It is 
called Maha-karttiki, when the moon is in the nakvhatra Rabin ; or when the 
moon and Jupiter both are in Krittika, (When the moon is in the nokshatra 
Krittika, while the sun is in Visdkhd, this auspicious coincidence is called 


Padmaka-yiga).™ 





IV. — Samkashta-chaturthi, [Moonrise.] 

VIII, —Eal-Ash}smi or (in pirn. Mirgaitrsha) Krishp-ashfami; a5 on this tithe 
Kalabhairava (a form of Siva) is worshipped, the fitht also is called Kala- 
bhairav-Ashtam! and Kélabhasirava-jeyanti. (Midday ; others differe ntly.] 

RI. — Dtpatty-tkidasl, 

XIV. — Sivaritri. [Midnight.] 

Ix, — Margabirsha-buklapaksha. 


IV. — Vaindyaki or Ganééa-chatortht. (Midday. } 
Vv. — Nagaphja- or Naga-paitcham!,™ (in Marith! NAga-divall ; according to Moles- 
worth) ‘a festival, on which serpents of flour, etc., are made and worshipped.’ 
VI. — Champ4-shashtht, ‘on which there is a festival of Khandobé’ (an incarnation 
of Siva). [In the choiee of the day, the preference is given to the union of 
Sunday or Tuesday with the nakehatra Satabhishaj and the yédga Vaidhriti 
or to the occurrence of the greater number of the three. | 
Skanda-shashthi.% [Pdrva-viddhd.] 
According to the Bharishyatpurda, called Maha-shashthi. 
VII. — Surya-vrata, 
According to the Bhavishyatpwrdaa, called Nanda and Jayanti. 
VIII. — Durgi- or Annapirol-ash tamf, 
| 98 Tn an inscription the tithi is described as the pumyd utihdna-d at-titha ; bes ila, ‘Ve IXY: p. 20. 
® For another meaning of Padmaks-yiga see above. 4 Gee the same fithi of Sriyans-dnklapakaha, 
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IX. — Kalpadi. [Forenoon.] 
XI. — Mikshada @kidaéi, 
XIV. — According to the Liigapuwrdna, called Pashina-chaturdast, 
XV. — Dattatréya- or Datta-jayanti, birth of Dattitréya (an incarnation of ‘Biva). 
[Evening.] 
Donation of salt on this tft, when it is joined with the nakshaira Mriga, 
secures beauty of person, 
Margasiraha-{or pirpimanta Pausha-]krishnapaksha, 
— Samkashta-chaturth!, [Moonrise,] 
VILL — Kal-ishtam!, {Pirva-viddid.) 
Ashtaki-griddha, [Afternoon part.] 
XI, — Saphali @kAdaét, 
XIV. — Sivaritri. isan 
IV, — Vainiyakt or Secighaeveles (Midday. 
VIII. — Durga- or Annap : 
When the tithi ‘lle cu Wedhndeday: bathing, feeding of Brahmans, eto., are 
very meritorious, especially when the moon is in the nakshatra Bharaat, 
or, according to others, in Rohini and Ardra? 
XI. — Putradié tkidadl. 
Manvadi. [Forenoon,] 


IV. — Samkashta-chatorthi. [Moonrise,} 
VIII. — Kil-ishtam!. [Pérva-viddhd.) 
Ashtaki-ériddha- [Afternoon part. ] 
XI. — Shajtila @kidast, 
XIV. —Sivaritri. [Midnight.} 

XV. — When daring this tithi, on a Sunday in day-time, the nakshatra is ‘Sravana and 
the yoga Vyatipita, this coincidence is called Ardhédaya, It is a most 
suspicious occasion for making donations. When one of the particulars 
enumerated is wanting, the coincidence of the rest is by some called 














IV. — Vainiyak! chatarth!, ‘Gaplia-chaturtht Guplia-jayantt (these three only in 
calendars) ; or Tila-chaturthi. [Evening.] 
Kunda-chaturthi; worship of Siva with jasmine flowers. [Evening.} 
According to the Bharishyatpuriaa, called Banta. 
V. — Vasanta-paichami; worship of Ratiand Klima, [The day on which tho ¢i#h; 


ends, if the tithi occupies the forenoon of that day only ; otherwise the day 
on which the éitAi commences. } 


Sri-pafichaml!, according to some. (See the same tithi of Chaitra-sukispakehy.) 








E Se ee ee 
m 5 oak tet Nice, de moon can be in Réhigl aad Andel on the above tithi; on Pansha-udi 8 she generally 
is in Bevel! and Afvint, 
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Vir. — Sc aaitacpiees (niso called Mans-saptam!). (Rise 0 of the devo.) 
Manvadi. [Forenoon.] 
VIIE. — Durgi- or Annapirpi-ashtam!, 
Bhishm-ishtaml, [ Midday.) 
XI, — Jaya ékadadl. 
XII. — Bhishma-dvadasl, [Paroa-viddid,] 
XIII, — Kalpadi. [Porenoon,] 
XV. — Donations on this #fhi are particularly enjoined. 
When on this ¢ithi the moon and Jupiter are both itn the nakshatra Machi, the 
tifhi is called Mah4-m4ghl. 
Magha-for porginiota Philguna-)krishpapaksha, 
1V. — Samkashta-chaturtht [Moonrise.] 
--VIIL, — Kil-ishtamt. [Parva-iddAd.] 
Ashtaki-éraddha, [Afternoon part.) 
Birth of Rima’s wife Sita. 
IX, — Rimadisa-navam! (only in Bombay calendars). 
XI, — Vijaya ékidast, 

XII. — When joined with the nakshatra Srayags, called Tila-dvadasi (or Vijaya). 

XIV. — Sivaratri or Maha-sivaratri; is very auspicious, when it folla on Sanday or 
Tuesday, and is joined with the yéya Siva [Midnight.] 

XV. —DvAparsyugidi, [Afternoon part. ] 
The onion of the wakshatra Satabhishaj or of Dhanishtha with this tuAt is 
particularly auspicious for ‘Sriddhus. 
XII. — Philguna-baklapaksha, 
IV. — Vainiyakl or GanMa-chaturthi, [Midday.] 
VIII. — Dargi- or Annap firpl-ashtaml, 
x1. — Amalakt @kidast, 
XV, — HOlika or Hutasant parnimé (in Marath!, Hall), [The day of which the tithi 
occupies the evening ; but there are many special rales,] 
Manvadi, [Forenoon.] 
Phalguna-[or pirpiminta Chiitra-)krishyuspakshs. 
I. — Vasantirambh-jtsava or Vasant-dteava, spring festival, 
Itt, — Kalpadi. [Afternoon part.] 
IV. — Samkashta-chatarth!, [Moonrise,] 
¥. — Raiiga-paticham!, ‘on which people throw colonr, ote,, about’; (only in calomlar). 
VIII. — Kil-ashtam!. [ Piroa-vidilhd,] 
Ashtaki-Griddha. [Afternoon part.) 
XI. — Pipaméchant Skidadt. 

XIII. — Is called Varuni, when joined with the nakshatra Satabhishaj (the deity of 
which is Varnna); Mahf-varngl, when it falls on Saturday and is joincl 
with the nakvhatra Batabhishaj; and Mah’-mahavarunt, when it is joined, 
besides, with the yiga Subha, Donations made on such occasions are’ a4 
meritorions 3 those made at an eclipse, ete, 

XIV. — Sicaritri. [Midnight] 

XV. — Manvadi, [Afternoon part.] 
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ESSAYS ON KASMIRI GRAMMAR, 
BY THE LATE KARL FRIEDRICH BUREHAERD, 
Translated and edited, with nolea and additions, 
by G. A. Grierson, Ph.D, O.LE., 1.0.8. 

(Coutinuel from Fol. XXV. p. 216.) 
Aorist with Dative Suffix. 
172, Subject, a noun. 




















2 | : he SS = - = 
: — to mo, “# me, to thoo, “2 tee. to him, ur? tas, 
| . - a - 
by me . — sda 8s me sie) Lr jets me sii 
uy cus 
was regions SPT VIL ah 
| ae # =f # o@ i : 1 A ae 
by him ,, cise ps tami ail eg3r—e) tam | cram tant 
Eui-m"| steniny?) - siizti-a™ 
-- oF | ee s+ #- # | 
by ws ve (jae! ani sits —_— gssrate! det air jgete! asi ai- 
| - | Busy Stuns 
| sda nn Pe | Sp el Pir, | ct DA | 
by them. | jyayed tim | pases? ofimae | cshseye)  fimae wrinze) timer 
‘ | aiigu-m wtizn-y| azo 
-., ue ae | ied , 
| rf a BY -n-any o.m-as 
, 4s 4 | (2 
=| by thee ,.. |z} teesiizu-(i@tyy~ 4b tae aie _- wee "fe gil 
E | . f o"/A-am® | s'./h-as 
= by him *e8 =—— ——_—. ——— - 
2 ((8) 
- by ua... | — — 
=i ia wo # rs rf L bed + , 
e by you ...|Bsj9* 48) fohist-e 2520 98? tole = hr ssa ees toht 
| . a siiz’-ca-m nis" -va-8 
. by them... ey (ee | vo 
by me i wt 8 | rte siieu. 
ni-ay® mi-as 
fi2e | foe ae! f 
by thee ... f= guste i T= | gp psig 
bn | th-es 
| fee } ree 4) ‘sos 
by him ... iis sfrHen-|  gglize alist urtjp~ sila 
aw) nea neds 
(s) | 
| by WS was | rings —— =, 
by you ... fsjs2 alist | — — 
ta-M 
. er fs os F rhe les 
by them... pais sith) cgtige mith) or®joe  aiixy 
am) Op heas 
— a —_ - 
T ded tami, by her. | Also ## ie yt as tre hurwl maé. 


tT ios En en ra 
© Few. uf® 3" siso-m-ny; pl of)" wtsi-me-ay, ood so throughout; # 9. ane wisi-Aaty (for 


3 
or Ai wis}-h-as, thay are sent by them to him, 














$53 ses mi aiis™ S35 ts mi visu. 





& 
by thee ... —— : -— 
yh ac Se Ben ia 03 tami 
aur pet Poe 
by ns < aul anit wi 59 40! asi suis 
y 4 * 
by you .. sag 
Si." 8) mae 
jr? Ft 
by them... , 
f suru-& 
ribales ru-m-ak 
je te tae - 
i by thee .. age 3 
by him 
- by us : 
= by you «. hai 
stepa:k 
by them... 
by me i m- 
by thee .. ae ae 
shies ok 
fifa # te : 
by him .., By) y= wiiztt-n- ELS pa wus t=m- 
tc ama ak 


by you — oy To sus -pa-k 
| ee oe | ee 

By® jp ait | O18 5p ile" -h- 
ak 


“TI. — The Compound Tenses. 
173, In thase the suffixes are apache to the Auxiliary verb: ¢. g- pd Peep 
mal sett ani te me fohi chhu-m-acg vonmut, by me to you 


chaéus-am 


cuchAda, I am seeing him; 
it-has-been- -by-me-to nate said, I have said to al tt 








ip ke Seti 


F 
Mm «aha aame way the Piupertect If, ean sleo alee the mufhzens 6. uf *i7® OE * wu tee kory utc y, vy =e 


for Fou it had-been-made-by-me-for you. 
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174. The Causal is sdvenkeds 5 in aa to the suffixes, in the same way as the simple verb: 
175. Similarly, the suflixes are also added to Intransitive verbs: «. Oy Ja teglt, 3rd pl. 


a # 
aor. of yy tealun, to fee. ul> taqli-s, they flee before him ; Blane souin-k, he met them. 


So, also, we occasionally meet the Infinitive with s suffix appended: «. Jun gif larwn-wy 
(to thee). . 
176. The. Verbs ee dina, 6te,"* with suffixes. 
Imperative. 

















ime, to me oa 


thee 7 Ces | 









ee thee a 


him, ber if 


| to bim, to her...| 
| you, to you .... 
L 






them, to them", 


















fud Srd 
i tf 
(me, to me ie dita-m pie ditan-am yo diti-m 
af ' 
= you 4 —— may difan-al —_——_— | & 
=) lok Sue | | 3 
= |to you ., —— ws difen-ay —— |! = 
el 3 : 3 i“ | : | 3 
3 { him, her . wr ° difa-1 wo ditan-an (F) | we dité-n ‘ = 
be ae nt 7 ie 
= | to him, to her... ss difa-a | oea difan-as RF dité-s | ; 
cg | aya - = 
= | you, to you ,.. T a typo diten-ara i E 
| them, to them.,. a, difa-k diten-alk na sia dith-k: j 
Tha Sane 2 20. : - eT 
i 


12 urls Ayala oliba diwn, = to crucify, with Acc, (Matth. xxvii, 22, 23.) 
™ [Not diys-n ad we ebould atpect from § 42 (e).] 
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177. Present Indefinite or Future. 




















Singular, 
Ist /| ond | “pli Ird 
f 
me, by me ... — p@o dil-am ree diyi-m 
| thee ... ae wey dima-t — = a diyt-é 
i 
to thee sat ww! et?) dima-y a wie diyi-y 
= = = 
A | l iy | a 
“4 him, her .. one a dima-n eo dih-an ws diyt-5i4 
ms a " . 
| | f ? ys 
Zr to him, toher = «| (pt dima-s wes dih-aa wv diyi-« 
j ff ff a |e 
you, to you “ ee > dim-ara ta dih-ava Hx2o  diyi-vg 
| a id / a 
\them, to them”... wu o dima-k whats diha-k ay ° diyi-k 
me, DY ME «+ 
5 dain-at 
| tl CB wae ae 
ome ae iy din-ay 
F to QS on . * 
= him, her™ ... eae , 
din-ava 


| you, to you... 


( them, to them? 





din-ak 





1s Np. urjy madris, he slew him. 


of Bie 
4 Bat a sade dimi-n-avg, we give-him-to-you (Double snff,). 


f 
tf We aleo mect uw? din fas (Ch Np., Matth xax. 10). 
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176. Aorist. — 


(1). by me 






a | (2) by thee ... pois dyuttham | 
\(3) by him .., pels dyul"-n-am 


dy wi™-n-aa 
-(1) byus ... “es dy wtws-s*? 
E fo by Fou wn eats dyut¥-va-m dyut*-pa-s- 


C(s) by them..| pis 


(ay 


A | ‘ sp |, ee 
| (2) veel Anal MS dyutu-t asth — eve dyututhah 
l@ wns ai eae dyut* arth — | ssh00 dy trad ei dyutu-k' 
Fas | tga 


: an! ote dyutu-n asih 
(1) — ——t | 
(2) snd Rend aha dyjuttone ath 


fas 
(3) wef Seeleego dyul agih 


K o dyuty-rel® wily dyutu-k18 
ta 


— | Jyh dyut*-ca-h 
ffae . | tga 
apehQ dyutu-h-ara leis dyul-h-ah 


Many of the above forms are doubtful, 





THE ANDAMAN TOKENS. 
BY ER. C. TEMPLE, 
Tis position of the Penal Settlement at Port Blair in the Andaman Islands is one of great 
isolation, even in ‘this year of grace, 19973 and when it was first started, its isolation and the 


difficulty and uncertainty of communications with the outer world were extreme. Hence arose 
the Andaman tokens, to meet satis difficulties aa to local currency, 








Wr Weir ainsity "ellie aude: an tnithagubitind y-she:qusabibcia Wa beiavasanatan. ; 


a 
™ Similarly for the Feminine, after the model of the Paradigm § 133; ¢. ., (2 diteg-m ; from (rh 


f if if f 
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In September and October, 1860, Capt. J, C. Haughton, Superintendent of the Settle- 
ment, had to face a temporarily depleted treasury with many calls upon it for cash for current 
wants, He met his difficulties with skill and promptitude, though furnished with the 
slenderest of meclianical appliances for the purpose. First, “* with the aid ofa punch and some. 
card-board, ticketa were ent out, which, being duly sewled and signed, passed current for oue 





Rupee.” This then was the first token, and it was all in MS., there being no Press in the 


Islands at that time, 

Trouble with the card token began at once, for some Burmese forgers speedily 
imitated the mintage, bat were detected and punished. I have this month (writing on the 
12th October, 1860, to the Government of India) made tickets of a more elaborate sort.” Here 
we have the socond MS. token. 

The Andaman tokens were, therefore, of card at first and were clearly introduced to over- 
come a temporary failure in carrency. Six thousand were issued monthly. 

Té was almost from the first perceived that the use of tokens in place of cash could be made 
to be of great advantage in a Settlement, consisting entirely of convicts and those in charge 
of them, from a disciplinary point of view. It provided a local currency ‘‘ notensily exchange- 
able by parties on board ships.” And it was this eonsideration that made the Superintendent 
recommend the permanent continuance of a token carrency for the Andamans. He asked that 
it might be in copper, because of the worry of preparing his cards and the danger of their being 


forged. ‘The suggestion was for o first iasne of 20,000 copper tokens, to be struck at the 


Calcutta Mint “with any simple inscription sach as, Andaman One Rapes Token, with the 
year on the reyerse and a hole in the middle.” As an alternative to a new die, Capt. Haughton 
suggeated the use of the dic of the double gold mohur or any ¢oin or medal not in general use” 
for one side of the token. | | 

The Government of India fell in with Capt. Hanghton’s ideas, and at the suggestion of 
Col. Baird Smith, Mint Master, utilised the design of the Straits Settlements “ whole cent” for 
the new token. And thus came into existence the third Andaman token bearing date, 1861. 
This token waa in copper, the obverse being copied from the Straits Settlements Copper 


Cent, and the reverse bearing Capt. Haughton’s ‘inseription. Its fall description is :— 


Oébe.: Crowned Head of Her Majesty to left, queew VicTORIA. Rer.: In wreath, oxe kuret ; 
outside, anpamMaw ToxES 1P61. Round hole throagh centre. Weight, 144 to 145 gra, Width, 
V15 in. Mr. Rodgers, Catalogue of the Coine in the Indian Muecum, Pt. IV, 1896, p. 198, by 
mistake classes these tokens os silver, 

In 1861, 20,000 copper tokens were received at the Port Blair Treasary, and in 1866, 
2,800 more were received, which bore date, 1866, on them, as can be proved from some 
forgeries (officially broken) cast in base metal in my possession, but I have been unable to 
find a genuine copper example. 

There were other remittances of these tokens in large numbers, and when they were all 
finally called in on the 28th April, 1870, it wus caleolated that 17,788 had not been retarned 
to the Treasury, They are rare enough now! 

In 1587, the metal currency of the Settlement again became insufficient for the second 
time. and @ card token was instituted temporarily between the Bth July, 1867, and the 26th 
Cetobor, 1867, by Col, B. Ford, Superintendent. This was done syowedly while waiting for 
“the arrival of a supply of 10,000 (copper) tokens indented for from the Calentia Mint.” It 
waa called a‘ paper currency.” ‘The value of these tokens was one rapee and they were printed 
on both sides. Odv.; VALUK OWE RUPEE IN THE PORT BLATE TREASURY: below, the number 
‘a bine ink, Ree.: “‘thiw office (i. ¢., the Superintendent's) Royal Arms Sinmp crossed 
by « facsimile of my signature (B. Ford) stamped.” The copper tokens came to on end 


oo the 23th April, 1870, by the orjers of ths Goveramant of India, and they were called im 


‘o'. 
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vn, and before, that date by & Circular Notioe issued by Col. H. Man, Ganantatendeee on the 
26th March, 1570. Major Nelson Davies, Secretary tothe Chief Commissioner of British Barmah, 
during the brief period while tke Settlement was placed under the orders of that Government, 
inspected it in 1867, and reported adversely on the token system asa disciplinary measure ; 
hocause, while tokens were introduced, the silver coinage which they were to represent was also 
freely admitted (vide Inspection Report, Penal Settlement of Port Blair, 1867, Vol. 1. pp. 18, 
8,62; Vol. I. pp. 49, 153,245), In this Keport Major Davies, no doubt, bit upon a fatal 
error in the practical application of the token currency and hastened its extinction. 

There were, therefore, in ase in the Andaman Islands between 186] and 1870 at different 
periods token currencies issued in the following years :— é 

1, — 1860: card token, punched. 
IT, — 1860-1861 : improved card token, punched. 

Ill, — 1861 : copper teken, punched. 

IV. — 1866 : copper token, punched. 

V. — 1867 : card token. 
Uf these, the card tokens of 1860, and the copper token of 186] and 1866, were forged to a 
cousderable extent, we asi 

All the tokens are now rare, and beyoni some genuine specimens of the copper token of 
1861 and forged specimens of the copper token of 1866, I have never been able to come 
across them at all, | = 





A JAINA ACCOUNT OF THE END OF THE VAGHELAS OF GUJARAT. 
BY G, BUHLER, Pa.D., LL.D, ©, |. E. 


Ox going over the Tirthakalpa or Kalpspradipa of Jinaprabha, one of Dr. Peterson's 
acquisitions for the Bombay Coilections,' I find in the deseription of Satyapura, the modem 
Sachor in south-western Marvad, a ‘brief account of the conquest of Gujarat cain 
Mahommedans which, I think, deserves to be made known, though the text is mther sera 
For Jinaprabha is a contemporary witness of the events, which he mentions. Accordin to 
Dr. Peterson, Fourth Report, p. xzxxvii, his known dates range from (Vikrama) Sathvat iio 
ta Sainvat 1569. But according to the last verges of the Satrufijayakalpa, this portion of th 
Tirthakalpa was composed in V. 8. 1384:— | 3 

ores Tmbsraaig (:)] rawr | 

lal WATS TER: REI AAT TE | 9%, || 
diiaea [ss se[et] Tata zaaR? Paar | 
ereat are: Beata [!)) aah: 1 yaa 1 

His account is, therefore, worth taking into consideration especially as. Spee ag 
Makommedan historians do not agree, some* placing the donanene of hha resaeyy ce 
and others, like the Mirdt-i-Aimadi and Ferishta three - earn earlier, «Whek.7: | Sper 
is as follows :— y gees Jinaprabha says,® 
wea Rivet Hirer zgearraratesir fesrecret 
atewleraresit gercat gesit | Pragertead| vj. 








ree? we Rargzar war deen | aH 
The M8. used ie No. 1356 of 1687-8, fols. 139. ? The MS. hag FE o,= 
' Perbops 8992S 79. — ‘See H. Elliot's History of India, Vol, IID. p. 74. 


*" Fol. 993, 1, 6 #, of th: MS 
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enn ete ae ©) wae au x 
are SaTele Tar | eee eT | ar- 
we FT PTT Aa wat zTrei® 
arrmeaig ( iz) isis wear ane 
Fras? oTeagl ar ira osrataate 6 saravasir 
AST OT) AAT tl 


“Then in the Vikrama year 13503 the youngest brother of Sultan Aliévadig, called Ulla 
Ehan, started from the town of Dhillt for Gujarit, accompanied by the minister [Nusrat Khan} 
and nobles. Tho lord of Cittaktda (Chitor), Samarasiba, then protected the Mérad country 
by paying a fiue (?). Then the Yuvaraja Hammira’ having . . . . the Wagga country 
and having destroyed hundreds of towns reached Asévalli,® and king KEeangadova —- II) 
fled. And haying broken (the litga of SOmanitha witha strong blow. . . . 9! having 
punished,” Rank Marhdalikka of Vimanathall (Vanthll) and established his niatliontty it 
Sorath (Ulogh Khin) seitling'i in Asivalll, burnt the monasteries, piluces and temples, 

Jinaprabba then goes on to narrate a miracle, performed by tho Yaksha Bambhasanti, whe 
made the gongs in the temple of Satyapura ring, whereupon the army of the Mldchchhas tled 
and the Jaina temple was saved fora time. He, however, admita that later the temple was 
defiled and the sacred image of Mahavira was carried to Delhi in Vikramasamvat 1366 by 
Allavedina's ordor sod made an dsdyansbAdyapum, — 








FOLKLORE IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES OF INDIA, 
BY M.N, VENEETSWAMI OF NAGPUR. 
No, 11. — Tha Old Women of the Sugarcane Field.’ 

OxCE apon a time ins certain country there lived aking, Oueday be started on an expedi- 
tion, and, preceeding his army and retinoe, he became cut off from them, and found himself iu 
the heart of a dense forest, Feeling very thirsty, nnd not having » single attendant to fetch 
for him a /é/é of water, he entered a sugar-cane field hard by. The owner of the field was an 
old woman, He addressed her thas :— 

“Mother, will you kindly give me to drink ? I feel very, very thirsty.” 

“Sir,” said the woman, “I have no water hero, but there isa wella mile hence, You can 
go, mounted as you are on your horse, and slake your thirst there.” 

“Bat,” said the king, “Tam exhausted and fatigued, and have not the strength to go ine 
far, even on my chareer.” 

On this the old woman, who was of » compissionate natare, pierced with a thorn one of 
the sugar-canes and extracted a [isi-full of juice and offered it to the king. He drank it, and 
finding it refreshing asked for more. The woman repeated tho process, and obtained another. 
This he drank also and asked fora third dranght, so thirsty was ho. This request also she 
complied with, Refreshed thus, the king, before leaving the field, asked the owner what remi 
she paid for the ground, He waa informed “ one rape2,” and the ungrateful king thought that 
the ground-rent levied was too little, 





® This pasate ia corrept beyood restoration and mutilated, bat contains without doubt a reference to the 
transportation of the idol to Delhi. — Elliot, op. aif. Vol TIL. p, 44. 

TT anppose Ulli (Ulugh) Khia is meant; the word 34, loft untranaleted, seems to be corrupt. 

© Asival near Abmedibad, whore acourding to this account the battle seums to have been foaght, 

® Bee the note to the tent, @ Or" levied a fice from.” 

« Narrated by Jairdm Kuobl, a chuprisl in the Honorary Magistrate's Court, City, Nagpur. 
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On a future occasion circumstances similar to’ the above brought the king to the same 
sugar-cane field in the forest.’ He asked his old acquaintance for'a drink. The obliging “ 
woman pierced with thorns ten sugar-canes, but all to no parpoee; for not one yielded any 
juice, Tho king asked of the cause of this, “Ah!” exclaimed the old woman, “ do you not 
know it? Thia is caused by the pertidy of the king, for his mean heart has made the soil to lose 
its fertility.” 


NOTES AND QU ERIES, 


AN INSTANCE OF THE POWER OF INDIAN | city for holding water thus increased. This, shy 
VILLAGERS TO COMBINE FOR THE interesting aa a simple example of the power of a. 
COS ae village community to combine in a sustained 
Tre other day, in visiting an Ahir villageinthe | eourse of action for the common good. 

Gurgion district, 1 had occasion to pusathrough J. Witsor, in P. N. and @. 1583. 
the dry bed of the village pond, accompanied by 
several of the villagecs. and noticed that cach 
man, na he passed along, stooped down to pick up 
a elod of earth, which be curtiad to' Ube snarwin 62 
the pond and threw down ontside. On empuiring 
the reason of this, Iwasa told that it was a rule in 
the village, that noimhabitant should pass through 
the bed of the pond without doing ao little in this 
way to deepen it, and clear it of the sediment 
that ia washed into it every year in the rainy 
s2n500. 


In the Sirs4 District, where owing to the great 





AN ORDEAL. 

A srarten ba Diack woods Majacsen |ZenkI069 
reviewing Fitzjames Stephen's History of English 
Criminal Law, snys:—*“ In the 24r] Camto of JL 
Purgatorio Dante writes :— ‘chi n'ha colpa ereda. 
che vendetta di Dio won teme supe, 'in allusion to_ 
on old i according to which it waa 
believed that if the murdorer ate a sop of bread 
and wine on the grave of his (supposed P) 
victim within nine days of the murdor, the 
right of vengeance was forfeited. To guard 


depth of the wells and the general brackishness of 


very common to find that a man is told off daily 
by rotation, among the different families of the 
village, whose duty it is to be present at the pond 
im the morning when the women come to get 
their daily supply of water for household pur- 
poses. Me is provided with a spade and a hasket 
or two, and before a woinan ia allowed to fill her 
jara with water from tho pond, she must carry 
ont a basketful of carth excarated by the man on 
duty from the bed of the pond and throw it down 
outside, As this prooess goes on every day the 
pond ia deepened by slow degrees, and ita oapa- 





the water in them, the pond is more important this right re murdered man 
than uénal to the comfort of the village, it is 


being accomplished.” 

This method of avoiding a blood-fend was 
evidently of the nature of an ordeal, it being 
asaumed that if the man was the real murderer 
and had killed the deosased v Fy the 
sop would choke him. The collocation of bread 
and wine is apparently connected with Holy Com- 
monion. Docs any similar method of purging 
cmp’, pall bby cedenl frome tha nagusation of blood. 

and eo avoiding oa hlood-fend, exist 





among the races of our frontior P 


Desait Inpetson, in FP. N. and @. LESS, 


BOOK-NOTICE, 


THE SIDDHANTA DEEPIEA, 


Teas Ltontor Terres of Siopaasta Decerma, o 
Monthly Journal devoted to Religion, Philosophy, 
Literature, Sciemee, ete, Madras, ©, N. Pres, 4, 
Guruvappen Street, Binck Town. Noa. 1] and 2. 

We mat express our pleasure at the appearance 
of this Mogesine, though it ia, perbape, some- 
what too much imbwed with the perfercidum 
iagemiom that distinguishes the Dravidian 
populations to altogether please the more 
phlegmatic Englishman. But its sim i high 
end its tone elevating, and there is no doubt 
that it will do « great deal towards making better 
known, to the literary world at any rate, the 





~s great wealth of Tamil Literature, if it continnes 


as it has begun, by giving the texts with render- 


| ings of the greater specimens thereof. It is of 


value, for instance, to have a reproduction of such 
texte av the Siretana Siddhiyar of Arul Nandi 
Sivichirya, even though the transliterations of 
the vernacular words are unsteady and not always 
correct. 

We note also. o memorandam by the veteran 
‘Tami! scholar, Dr. G. U. Pope, on the Tirwrd- 
thakam of Manika Vachikor, ond on advertise. 
ment stating that be will publish an Edition of it 
in full, if funds are forthooming. Let us hope 
that they will be forthcoming. 
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CURRENCY AND COINAGE AMONG THE BURMESE. 
BY &. C, TEMPLE. 


(Confinwed from p, 161,) 
4, 
The Effect of Bullion Currency. 


()” the effacta commorcially of the Burmese system of spscie currency Yule™ makes 

the following pertinent remarks :— “ Curiously enough our rupees were not merely 
not current as coin at Amarapoora, but the people were often unwilling to take them at all, 
except at a greatly depreciated value, So I have known a Scotch shopkeeper to decline “ that 
smal! thing,” a sovereign, preferring the well-thumbed indigenous one-pound note. In 1567, 
Cesar Frederick (Purchas, Vol. If. p, 1761) says: —‘ If he (the merchant) bring money, he 
shall lose by it.” , 

“In any case of shop-purchase, before arriving at a price, one is always asked to shew the 
money. Then anew element of bargaining comes into arery purchase ; the valoe of the 
money has to be ascertained, ag well asthe value of the goods; and in all mercantile tran- 
sictions or other affairs involving considerable sayimaae: @0 Assayer or pwaz) is 
employed, who receives one per cent. npon all sales. He ia supposed, on this understanding, 
to be responsible for the quality of all gold and silver received in payment. These pu ads 
profess t> jadge by inspection merely and to appraise in this way within half per cent, of the 





™ Ava, pp. 359, 200. Seenlso p. 344, As oo instance of how far wrong one oun go in generalising without 
precios knowlsdge a4 to thy effrct+ oa a prople of commorcial relations nore] to oneself, I would mote the remarka 
of Mr. 3. Davia, F. B. 5, (the hero of Henares in 1708), in his posthumous Paper on the Bhiitida (J. R. A. &. 
Vol IL 1830), who mys, p. 17, that “there was (in his tima,) no other coin than the * Boyhar’ rupee," and that in 
very emall quantities, He then proceeds to describe the people as living in a kind of Arcadian simplicity — 
without money. Buta perusal of these pagos will show that itia the possession of ‘moasy," properly so called, 
that toods to induce commorcial honesty and «im olicity in dealings rather than tho want of it, 

" In the Mandalay District the debased (eunyisinal copper currency, described later on, waa in 1937, foun! to. 
be preferred to the Royal Mint currency, See Sladen's experience in Bhamo in 1337, aud Coopor's in Westorn 
China in 1873, dotailed farther on in thes articles. For tho oppssite experience, where British rapoca were 
current im the Siamese Shan States, when the local money waa not, see Bock, Temples and Blaphants, p. 159, 
Compare with hie atatem-nt Colqah vans remark in Amonye the Shoss, p. 192:—* D2 Cirae found our rupee waa 
a redoubtable rival tothe Siamese tical af Loaog Prabang, aod was accepted at the sim valu, although it is really 
worth sixpence leas,"" In Bhamo and thereabouts, as far oa Momien, syoee silver baa, Lam told, disappeared from 
currency ood ite place tikes br British rupees, and rupecs are aceopted at moch shore their intrinsic value in 
exchange for ayers. [no 1533 Cooma de Korda told Prinusep that ropoes were ererywhere carrest in Western Tibet; 
Useful Tables, Thomas'Ed. p. 32. Malcom, Trarela, Vol. U1. p, 1445, in 1835 found “ Company rupees and pics * every- 
where current ia Arakan, Im Tibet, Macmeahon, Fur Cathayaud Farther India, p. 237, saya:—" According to 
Mr. Baber, “ Those ( ropees ) which bear a crowned presentment of Her Majesty's head are named Lana Tob-du or 
Vagabond Lama, the crown being mistaken for the head-gear of a religious mendicant " In 1863, an attempt hy 
a British officer to introduce a copper coinage into Manipir to displace the local boll-motal off entirely failed, The 
pple would have none of it. S20 Brown's Statistical Accownl of Vanipur, p, 89. Tu 1924, the tturmane at Prome 
at once melted down rapecs paid to them by the British Forces into Iveal currency in ticals. Soe Tico Yeurs in Ara, 
p. 280. M. Bochor, a French Toagking official, after explaining ‘that dollars are only accepted at 7 *), discount aud 
then ooly in small qaactitias, gives this advice to travellers in Yanuas ‘—" Il y a done toot avantage, pour los otgo- 
eiants qui vouSront faire le royags, dee monir de lingote d'argent." Touny Pac, Vol. L p.4l. The Chinese, in tho 
early Seventeenth Cantary, molted down all the foreign ajlver thay could get bold of, rile Pyrar] de Laval's statement 
(Hak. Soc. Ed, Vol, I, p. 174):—" The Chinese, too, never let so much a4 a tostoon [the modérn 'tizey,” worth 
in Heary VI[Ith's reigu Gi.) go out again, for they molt all this silver into ingots and kezp all their treasure in 
silver, and notin gold, which is vastly common aod cheap there." . 

® Maloom's rowarks on thie point, Travels, Vol. IL. p. 20 f,are worth quotiog in full. “Silver, in passing 
from band to hand, becomes more and more alloyed, so that, when a man ia askod the price of a thing, he anys, * let 
me seo your monty.” He then regulates bis charge by the quality of the silver, and a piece is chopped off to moct 

bo bill; change, if any, being weighed in lead." (Cy, Lockyer, Trate in Initia, 1711, p. 39,95 tothe Muluy Couutry ; 


p 133, as to China, 
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real value“! Colonel Symes says that in no instance did he hear of a breach of trust committed 
by one of these pwerds; but Col. Burney with longer and more accorate eaperience of them, 
calls them asad nefarious set, quite unworthy of this high character, Their power of 
appraising is also much leas than they profess. Burney found the valuations of some of those 
n.ost esteemed as highly skilful to differ as much as ten per cent. among themselves, 

‘ Adding this percentage or brokerage to the loss of frequent melting, inclading doubtless 
considerable embezzlement by the operations, which is estimated at from one to two per cent, 
on each process ; and considering that all the silver current in the country: oem dieits 2H. ) 
through the melting-pot on the average twice a year, some idea may be formed of the cost and 





wastage of this system,” © | +s 
In Burmese times the pwizsd; drove a thriving trade, for Phayre, Tut. Num. Or, Vol. IN. 
Mt. 1. p. 38, tells os that “at the time of the British occupation of Prome, a town having 20,000 
inhabitants, there were in it not less than twenty pwesds, that is, brokers amd nesayers of silver. 
They had thier farnaces and cracibles in the corners of streets or under open sheds, like smithies, 
where they pursned their calling.” Maleom, Yrarels, Vol. II, p. 244 f., says that he found in 
1835 “ the asanyers of the precions metals expert and exact; and as money goes by weight, and | 
is therefore constantly cut to pieces and alloyed, these persons are numerous.” And at p. 270, 
he well explains the general attitude of the people towards currency. “ The people are not 
anxions for coin, They eannot trout their rulers. They lore higgling, in bargains. © They: 
make a profit on their money, as well as goods, by increasing its alloy, and a numerous class of | 
assayers, or brokers, called juwarahs (by foreigners poyzais) subsist by, melting up silver, to 
improve or deteriorate it, as they'are desired. iis they do before the owver's face, and hare 
only the crucible and scorine for their trouble.” | 
Stretell, im his Ficus Elastica tn Burina Proper, 1976, a book fall of the most valaable infor- 
mation about Upper Burma and the ways of its inhabitants, is disappointing as to currency, | 
aa he always quotes transactions and valnes in rapecs,4 However, ho mentions the brokers of 
the Great Bazaar at Mandalay, the Z2}}, and states that * the rate of exchange from rupees into 
silver bits was four per cent. and into copper bits Re, 3-2." The curious expression “ silver 
bits” means, [ gather, from pp. 7, 114, 155, 125, of the book, chips from lumps of silver, 
the ‘smelting and adualterating of which for carrency the anthor found to bo the chief emplor- 
ment of the silver-amiths living north of Mandalay, Stretel! talks of “legal” qualities of 
silver, going on Capt, Bower's Bhamo Rep -dition Report, 1968, bat he states he did not think 
that the silver-smiths adhered to the standards and he notes also the waate caused by the 
system. “ Baying and selling is both tedious and wasteful = not only do those nufamiliar with | 
the quality of the metal suffer, bat great waste occars in chopping off wee pieces from the ingrot, 
to obtnin the required weight at which the article purchased has been valned.”” Stretell had 





ee ee ee ee. ee es eee ee ns 
" Bee my remarks anfe on valoation by rough assay, #1 Sov nlso Scott, The Bermas, p. £90, | 
writing of Kiang Tang and Ava, | | | 

+ Bo doom the French traveller Flowert, who way in Peg in 1738, Bee Towny Pao, Vol. T, pp. 208, 215 ff.+ Vol. 11 





pp. 35, 33, 58, 40, 47, 302, 995. But fortunstaly he quotes C¥ol L p. 215), * 735 tical ou roupios de 23 pour cent,” 
which shows as that hs really eant tickale when be ssid“ roupies." At p. 216 he talks of “roupies de 24 pour 
cant.” Twice ho mentions“ plastras, "4. «., dollars, aa currency, wig, at Vol. Ip. 209 and Vol Il: p, 41, Ander. 
soo, Mandalay to Momien, also almost always states payments in rupees, and sometimes even in pounds’ ana 
shilling. See pp. 206, 234, 492, Colquhoun's Amonget the Shane is quite disfigured by this habit Bee pp. TO1n0. =’ 
14, 102, 274, 200, ete. The idea, no doubt, is in “ popular works to bring prices home to European readers, wat - 
it ia apt to do the opposite: « g., Colquhoun, op. cif, p. 253,in quoting a etatamont of Richardson's, says, “each - 
household paid half a theal of coarse silver (le, $d). This ia quite incorrect: half a Simmenc tice) was in Richard. 
von'a time worth roughly Is &i., when of standard silver, and was certainly worth aothing of the sort when of 
wilver, te Richordeon bimeelf knew very well, One wonld also like to know exactly what was meant bP ths rae 
lator in the English vervion of the Voyage ds Siam, published in 1484, when be writes ip. 122) of Whe fara 
uf Batavia : —‘* Some of them are vory rich, and we were told that one of them died lately, who left bebind hie i 
Million ix coined Mopay,"' 
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PRE no ni greater Ohiths im the piveti ft than had Yule, and iihteed the “silver bita"* TEL er 
with ruptes ot Mandalay at four per cent. exchange were of 6°) silver, which was exceedingly 
unlikely, he was swindled by the Bazaar pwésds of Mandalay, 


Yale also says that bosidas thess pwdals' thera is another class so called. They 
are brokers appointed by the Government, who condact all purchases made by forvigners of 
produce for exportation, apparently with some notion of keeping a check on the exportation 
of precious metals. They receive a half per cent, from. the seller in all wholesale transactions." 
This nuat be the tarega, of whom we hear so much from the oldest of the travellers, and is 
probably the pymon of | “Symes (dea, p. 326), thoagh Symes seems to have confounded the 

pomen (equal P: pe tada, 4, 4., Goverament ballion broker) with the ar penis ? 


Flonest, who was in Barma about ten years before Symes, writes thus'#: — “There is 
again in Rangoon class of men very useful to the stranger. Thoy ore « species of broker or 
exchange agent, and are called professionally poimend Az puremin They receive and pay 
for their constituents. To thia way one ‘avoids being cheated in the quality and weight of 
silver. It is necessary to take great care to record documents, and to do it in a manner that 
they cannot be counterfeited. ‘Ji:s poimeats' take one, per. coat. of all the sums in. their 
charge and are responsible for their foll distribution, which they certify by roceipta for the 
sums they have paid away,” Flouest, then, Sree halo small opinion of the honesty of 
the brokers, 

They naturally aiwene loomed May in the eyes of the old Aci aan In 1796 we Gud 
Cox (Burmhan Eupice, p. 12) congratulating himself that, when he went to view the great 
payoda at Rangoon, he found that the “ poyzaA or sirear" had a honse close by, and so gave 
him a good view of the place and people anmolested,“? 


We hear of them from time to time. when European merahants began trading.in Barina 
and Pego, and Yule’ s quotations i in Hobson-Jobaon, *. 0. Tarega, are ao fully. to the point. in 
this connection, that I give them here in full :.— “This (word. farega) represents a word for u 
broker for perazon analogous to the Hong morchanta of Canton in former days) in Pega, in the 
days of its prosperity. The word ta from South Lludia, Wa have in Telugu, furaya “ the 
oceapation of a broker;” Tamil, kerageni, “a broker.” 

“1688. — Sono in Poza otta sensari del Re che si chiamauo Targze li quali sono obligati 
di far vendete tutte lo wercantic — par u presio corrente, — Ces, Federici, ta Hawnsu. 
iii, 35, 

- 1583... — E se fon alcano ches tempo, del pearl i per non pagar si absentasse dalle 
citta, o si ascondesse, il Tarrecd e obligato pagar per) lai: —. I Tarreed. cosi ai demandano. i 
scusari, —. G. Haldi, f, L07y, Los, 

“1587, ~ There are in Pega eight brokers, whom they call Tareghe, which are bound to 
sell your goods at the price they be woorth and you give them for their labour two in the 
hundred : and they be bound to make your, debt good, because you sell your marchandises 
npon their word, — R, Fiteh in Had ile Li. 395," + 








sy eines soslatapniares a seb relee ta dca, in p, 230, as ‘a partionlar class of silver-amiths. Something of 
the same sfatum mask have existed ia Portuguese India in the early Seventéenth Century. See Pyrard de Laval s 
acoounke of the chersses (rif) ofGioa: Hak. Suo. Ful., Vol, LL pp. 37; Part of the EL Company's eatabiiah- 
mat ot Madras io ITLL was" two Essay Mastivs, both at 120 L. per-An."’ Loskyor, &. I. Trads, po 14 

“ Tous) Ps, Vol. TL. p. Ws soc aleo Hunter, fegu, p. 53, who waa in Rangoon the yoar befo-e Flonnst. 

‘T Com, or rather his son and editor, wv omo of the most perfect coinors of words among Indo-European writers, 
Thus, poyzah os above becomes poigah at p. 179, and “ poizat or slroff'’ at p. 186. 

“ ‘Thets jaa word farr4, constantiy used by Hritiah merchants in Siam aod Borma in the Soventaenth Century, 
bat aot expliioad in Yule, which seoms tobe connocted with forse, It meant a eritten [ecu wets wor or ma 
Hawen Giblben quainHy pute if turraes or ints Patouts. " See Auderson, Siam, pp Hi, 115, 11T, P26 123, Laz 
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There was filers a costom of the same ramcalalion Sey in Siam antil athe lately, 
for in Sir Henry Parkes’ “Agreement” consequent on Sir John Bowring’s Treaty of 1585 
with Siam, we find in the “ Schedule of taxes on garden-gronnd, plautations, and other Jands" 
the following Section: — “Sixty cowries are levied per tical as expenses of testing the quality 
of tho silver on all sums paid os taxes ander the the long assessment, Taxes paid under the 
annual assessment are exempted from this charge.” Again ander “ Customs Regulations” we 
find a Section :— "The receiver of doties may take from the merchants two salungs per catty 
of eighty tieala for testing the money paid him as duties.” “ 


Horace Browne, in hia Account of the District of Thayetmyo, « high ssetbettp on all matters 
connected with Burma and its people, however, (p. 96), agrees with Symes as to the honesty 
of the old brokers, for he writes :— “ Produce brokers were licensed, They were to take one 
per cent. on the value of the goods sold from the seller and the same from the buyer, and one 
half of the amount rea. sed by them they had to pay inas Government revenue. This Govern- 
mental supervision of brokers was an institation well suited to the requirements of the country, 
and its abandonment on the British side of the frontier is one of the points in which our 
administration contrasts unfavourably in the eyes of the people with that of the Native 
Government, Under the Native Government dishonesty or peculation on the part of a broker 
was almost unknown, and on the rare occasions when it did occur was ensily detected and 
punished. Under the British Government ignorant people from the interior are frequently 
victimised by men who set themselves up as brokers on the river-bank." 


It must be remembered, however, that Burney got his information from personal expe- 
rience and observation, whereas Symes spoke from slight experience and Browne perforce heard 
only the statements of persons, who were, as likely as not, landalores temports acti, 


The ways of Chinese money-changers and brokers in similar circumstances are well illas- 
trated by Hue,” who has no hesitation in setting them all down as rogues. According to their 
cnstomer, they cheated in weight if they valued fairly, and they clieated in value if they 
weighed fairly ; or they weighed faiyly and valued fairly, but cheated the country bumpkin in 
calculating. But Hac does not lay it to their charge that they doctored the silver, as we 
shall see below that the Burmese did, thoogh he tells us a story to shew that this was at any 
rate sometimes done. | 


M. Rocher, a French Tongking -offcial, writing in 1890," tella us much the same story 
of the Yiinnan traders, He says that the silver tael is the currency of the country, but that the 
quality of the silver and the currency varies with each place. At “ Mong-Txe” the tael 
weighs 0-137 grammes and is 4 per cent. higher in value than that of Yiinnanfa, 10 per cent. 
butter than that of Shanghai and about 1°45 less than that of Canton. Aud he then goes on 
to say that, “It is difficult to give a weight with mathematical exactness. Every dealer has 
two methods of weighing, according as he pays or receives. The difference between the two 
varies several points in the tael!" 


Gouger, in his own inimitable manner, gives a graphic, and for the present discussion 
instructive, accoant of his first dealings at the Burmese Court, at p. 4] of his Prisoner tn 
Burmwah, The date must have been sometime in 1822 or 1823. After explaining how thie 
various ladies about the Court had each taken from his bales what. she fancied, he writes -— 
“ So far everything went on agreeably, but now came the painful duty of telling each of the 
fair purchasers how much she had to pay, and the still more difficult one of assessing the 
valne of the gold and silver she Sones for Ba dap cio The king's command, however, must 





 Rowring's Siem, Val. II. pp. 245, 247. wo Het. 3 Ill. Library Ed., Vol. I. p, 124 a, 

 Towny Pao, Vol. I. p 64. 

Dr, Vorderman, writing in 1800, on Chinese apothecaries’ weights in Batavia, remarks, after giving some 
valuable and remarkable instances, oo the total want of uniformity in them. Toung Pas, Vol. I, p, 180 
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be obeyed. Each lady must again be paraded in turn to make payment for what ahe had 
taken, His Majesty remained to see fair play and entered into the spirit of the traiiicking, 
langhing heartily atevery dispote which subsequently occurred. Scales and weighta were 
now introduced, but this I could not stand. My amour propre rebelled against it. — I insisted 
on making over this part of the play to Shwni-ee (Shwé 1, a Musalmin servant with 
Burmese name). I professed my ignorance of the touch of gold and the face of silver, an 
avowal that no donbt relieved the apprehensions of the ladies, who were looking for a 
grasping creditor, and who, with all their good-humoured smiles, were not free from a spice of 
avarice, or it might be only a love of bargaining. Never was aman so baited as the poor 
Malabaree (the servant), Whenever ho gave his honest opinion of the value of the gold, he 
waa instantly assailed, accused of cheating, threatened, coaxed, bullied and called very hard 
names, When I was appealed to, I always gave jadgmetit in favour of the Indy, for finding 
that the gentle creatures were, by their own unbiassed and voluntary assessment of prices, 
paying five and six times as moch as the goods cost, [ could well afford to be generous. The 
easy indifference I manifested in submitting to what they knew to be attempts at imposition 
gained me high favour, while it conferred also perhaps the character of a green-horn, — 
With all their eagerness to take petty advantages, honesty was enforced in the main and 
no one was allowed to evade the payment of her debt, My factofum put up his gold and 
silver into bags."™ 

Mr, Gouger’s subsequent difficulty was that, having amassed thos a weight of silver and 
gold equal to about £8,000, he could neither legally transport the metal itself, nor goods repre- 
senting its value, out of the country, except by bribing officials, but’he notes that the bribing, 
thongh heavy, was worth a merchant's while, considering the prices paid for goods imported 
(p. G4f.). 

I must clinch my evidonce by a passage from a book by a well known Burmese 
writer, Maung Bah Wah. It is in English and is entitled, The Oulward Maw and the Inward 
Man. At p. 55, the writer gives a reminiscence of his childhood, which is of the first 
importance for the present subject:— “I remember when I was a child, how I hoped to see my 
father come back from his trading tour, and my mother from the bazaar, where she went only 
once a week, orsometimes twice, and bronght provisions sufficicnt fora week. Wo had no 
copper or silver coins then as you have now (writing for his grand-children), and with which the 
present-day children know how to buy and sell. In those days it Was not avery grown-up 
person that knew how to proporly assay lumps of silver, which were more or less impure 
and which were then in current use, Some are preserved in the Phayre Maseum™ here 
(Rangoon).” 

That travellors had to be habitually cautious as to receiving bullion, we have many 
instances, of which the following is a fair example. Dr. Richardson, in his Journal of a 
Fourth Micsion to the Interior of the New Settlements in the Tenasserim Provinces, in 1836," 
writes of the Ménd State, and says: — “In the meantime he (the military commander) sent 
me for current expenses 49}, ticals (called 50) of coarse silver, or Rupees 32}." This shews 


at 


mm 


@ At p, 63 he saya that the people “ came with bags of silver and gold in bollion to pay for their parchases,” 

M A remarkable buck bya remarkable man. He was a leading member of an ardent sect of Christian» in Ran- 
goon, whe have, with an indepeadence of spirit and thought very notable in the conditions, worked out for them. 
elves, and formed without extrancous aid, a dogma and ritual of theirown quite werth study, Marwnme Hah Wak 
vory kindly presented me with the literature of the Sect, and [ hope some day to give ao account of at. The 
origio of the Sect is explained in “ A Statement of the Trae Case," 1836, in English. Its ideas are contained iu Tie 
Lori's Supper, Pwddé, 1887; The Lord's Day, Obikud, 1993; The Felloeship of the Apostles, Thinipwejind, Iste; 
Hamas, 183; New Spiritual Songer, 1587, All these books are in Barmese. 

#3 T have gathored in conversation with Maung Bah Wah that they were presented by himeclf and were speci. 
mens of agelln, a epecies of silver currency to be described in its proper place later on, 

House of Commons, Parl, Papers, No. 200 of 1569, p, 121, 
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that this cautious traveller both weighed and valued the silver presented, as a matter of 
course.? we Meese 
Yule, Cathay and the Way Thither, Vol. I. p. elwi., incidentally proves that thé difficulties 
created by a bullion curroncy area very old story in Eastern lands, and ha& a most interesting 
quotation from Pliny, shewing that nearly two thousand years ago the more intelligent 
rulera of the Far East were quite alive to the value of 40 @xsot currency, though 
unable to secure it. “We had an opportunity of more correct information in the reiga of 
Claudius, when ambassadors came from the Island (Ceylon). A freedman of Anniua Plocamus, 
who had farmed the customs of the Red Sea from the Imperial Exchequer, after sailing round 
Arabia, was driven by storms, past Carmania, and on the fifteenth day made the port of 
Hippuri (in Ceylon), Here he was entertained by the king with kindness and hospitality for 
six months; and when he learned to speak ihe language, in answer to the king's questions, 
told him all about Cesar and the Romans, Nothing that the king heard made such a wonder- 
ful impression on him as the opinion of the exactness of our (Roman) dealings, which he 
formed from seeing, in some Roman money that had been taken, that the coins were all of. the 
same weight, though the heads upon them shewed that they had been struck by different 
princes.” 4 | | 
In 1836, Dr, Bayfield, Assistant Resident at Ava, was sent on a journey from Ava to the 
Assam frontier, and the observations of this highly qualified observer give us a fair insight 
nto the monetary system of a country having a lump silver currency of fluctuating 
intrinsic value, .Thronghout his Report™ he uses the tickal, to denominate a fixed weight of 
the metal and to estimate payments in cash, Thus we find him (p. 138) saying, “the monthly 
duties of the chokey (custom-house) average about seventy ticals, of which forty go to the 
Queen and the remaining thirty are divided amongst the customs officer and his followers," 
(Page 158.) “This district was ordered to furnish 25 men for the Myéwan’s deputation, 
and was therefore called upon for 25 viss of silver (one viss equals 100 tickals), each man being 
supposed to receive one viss for his services, This sum is collected from the district atthe rate 
of two or three ticals per house, more or less, until the amount is paid. Before the men get. 
it, however, it is refined down to about 70 to.75 tickals, previously deteriorated to 50 per cent, 
noney! The Government officers keep the remainder,” i Di | 
I gather that the Government collection was in ywetni, or standard silver, and 
that by 50 per cent. silver is meant 50 per cent. of that standard. The next quotation supports 
this idea (p. 2C8£.) ;—"*This evening. an officer of the Wantho foree, o poor old nian, 
G1 years of age, applied tome for some cough medicine, He complained bitterly against the 
Myéwun, who had struck him for presaming to intercede for his men against a demand for two 












So Pegolotti, in advising travellers and merchauta of his day (early XIVth Cont. A. D.), saya:—"“ You may 
reckon the somme (ingot of silver) to be worth flre golden florins (duecats)" aod so on, Hoe is always cantions :— 
“you may reckon: “you may calculate," See Yule, Cathay, Vol, I. p. 293m. Yule, ep, cil., line a nomnber of 
Teferences to the use of gold and silver by weight in the XITIth and XNIVth Cent, A. D. all cover the Asiatic 
Continent: Vol. I. pp. excix., cezix., clzx,: Vol, I. pp, 534, 580, 500, 

4 The following note im the dtheawum, No. $449, Oct. M4, 1809, p. 515, shows that the working of the human 
mind has in this matter been everywhere and at all times the same :—The place called the “ ateelyard " (in Loodon) 
derived ite name undoubtedly from stilierd, a corruption (throngh atalier, sladiers, stadera, stafera) of orarqp, the 
vtamlaril coin, Jit as the Eastorlings introduced sterling money, 20 aleo they introduced the aystem of weighing by 
the siatera, tho sterling peuny, the standard coin of specific value and detinite weight.” 

See Bengal tort. Selections : Hill Tracts between Auam ond Burwia, 1973, pp. 14245. , 

© This wos the o-ual custom in hie day. Thus, in 13, Capt. Hannay, op. cit., p. 105, remarks that “the |’ 
price of the common or mixed amberi« ®) tionls = vis, or Re. 4 per ljeser:" which mnat be taken to be merdly a 
rongh calrolation of relative talues, Bayfield, p, 143, ralues, in 1630,120tickals at Rs. 150, Wateon, in 1585, hal to 
weigh out 2] rupert as the equivalent of @ tickals in the Shin Swtes, Records, Govt, of India, Saliecen Survey, p22, 

@ Yeccts silver will bo described under ite appropriate head later on, 
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tickals per man, which the Mydwin had this day ordered to be assessed, This ia the third 
demand that hos been made mpon them, and considering the excessive price of provisions 
(4 to 5 tickals per basket (of rice)), it does seem, even for Burma, somewhat unjust. At 
Moganng three tickala, at Maingk'un two, and here two, making from the whole force, say 
1,500 who pay, out of the 2,000 men, 10,500. tickals, . It ia true, that with the money thus 
collected the troops are furnished with rice, but it is probably at the rate of 500 per cent. above 
what they themselves buy it at, and above what the Myéwan actaally pays for it. The peculiar 
beauty and refinement of the transaction is. that the money is paid out of the sum each 
man received for his services on the present mission, and although they were paid in silver 
varying from 25 to 60 per cent. alloy, the Myéwun’s assessment must be made in rnefnee 
(yectni), nearly equal to rupee silver." 

The ways of this exemplary Burman official onder the late dynasty are thus clearly 
explained to us. His escort received something under 40 % of the pay collected for them in the 
first transaction. Of standard silver each man had received in fact 40 tickals at the outside 
and of this the MyGwun had extracted from him before the journey was half through 7 tickals for 
food, for which the Myéwun had paid about 14 tickals. So that his personal profits at that 
stage had amounted to 654 {/ on the original transaction. It is hard to believe that any “ pay- 
master-general” of forces could make such profits, were the facts not stated in the matter-of - 

As to the disastrous effect this particular official's exactions had locally on ocecasion, Day- 
field tells us (p, 164) that the people of Yenké had to pawn their cattle in order to meet them. 

In estimating revenue, Bayfield usually states the sum simply in viss™ and 
occasionally in “ viss of silvor."” The silver he meant was evidently ywelwi, aa he says (uw). 
eit, p. 230):— * The total amount of revenue received last year was 220 viss of silver, equal 
to about 25,000 rupees." This would make a tickal worth about one rupee and a seventh, 
shewing this estimate to be in terms of yretni, . Similarly, he estimates large payments in 
viss and “ visa of silver :’* thus, at p. 163, he puts the cost of a monastery at 95 viss, and at 
p. 224, part of the price of a Kachin Chief's bride ata “ vigs of silver." But when talking 
of commercial prices he is sometimes careful to state the quality as woll as tho Weight 
of silver: thas, in Khyangdaung iu 1836, rice sold at 50 tickals of 25 '{ to 30 %/ money pier 
100 baskets ( p. 153), and paddy sold in the Bhamo market at 15. tickals of 10 4, silver per 
100 baskets (p.230). These sums I take to be respectively worth in existing rupees about 
Rs. 39 and Rs, 13, the latter a price which would make a modern Kangoon rice-miller’s fortune 
in a single year, 

Horace Browne, Account of the District of Thayetmyo, in giving (pp. 95 ff., 101 ff., 107, 111) 
a description of the revenue in Burmese times from 1783 to 1852, wot only says that the revenue 
was paid in ywetni, but gives several calenlations of the value in rupees of revenne stated in 
viss of silver, and these calculations shew that it was paid in ywetai. And they, moreover, 
prove that the ways of Dr. Bayfield’s Myodwon were not-contined to that official, as the followin 
interesting quotation from Gen. Browne's observations (p. 103) will sufficientiy show -— 
“The interference of the officinis with the standard currency (in King Pagiin’s time, 1546 to 
1852), and weights of the country caused universal olarm and dissatisfaction. The reveno 
had always been paid in “ rwelmee” (5 3 alloy)™ silver, The standard now was raised and 29 
to 30 per cent. extra was demanded on the plea of this silver being of too low a valuo. The 
revenue collectors, moreover, now claimed the right of attaching pieces of lead to the royal 
standard weights which were used in receiving revenue.” 

© Ywetni in 85 % Of Burmese pure silver aud mollern rupee allver is 90] ¢, fo Baylicld’s time it was probably 
i ut. 
, oe pret pp. 164, 165, 176, 185: and pp. 157, 290, So doos Crawfurd, Siam, throughout his beok, in catties sod 


piculs, See pp, 831, 879, wte. 
This ise mistuke: seo later on under the deseription of yrelal, 
@ Either percentage would have raised the quality bryvnd the purest silver the Burmese could make | 
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Practizes of this description seem to have been habitual with the Burmese, for Clement 
Williams, Through Burmato Western China, p. 86, tells the following tale:— “1 also learned 
from the Chinese (at Bhamo) that the mines in the Barman-Shan territory, which were formerly — 
worked by the Chinese, who paid duty to the Burmans, had for some time been left unworked, 
in consequence of the oppression of the Burmese superintendents. These mines yield a rich 
argentiferous lead, from which silver can be readily extracted, and are said to be casy of 
access. For the same reason, gold was little songht after,—a fortunate find being 
always exaggerated and made an excuse for plonder by the officials. Even turning up the — 
ground in the old city was not safe, if anything rare or valuable was found, An inhabitant of © 
the old city of Pagan, for example, came upon five vessels of gold with twelve thousand 
rupees, for which an equivalent in the new gold was ordered to bé given by the King; the 
inoney was sent from the treasury, bat very little of it reached its proper owner, as the 
Myowoon, on various pretences, managed to secure the lion's share.” | 

Badly, however, as the Government officials behaved in the instances above quoted, the 
Chinese sre ehewn to have bebaved worse not long previous to 1844; witness Huo's state- 
ment that the tributary Tartar princes had on one memorable occasion received their pensions 
payable in gold in ingots of copper gilt.” | 

6, 


Valuation by Weight. 

I have already had reason to refer to payments in tickals aud viss, i, ¢., by weight, when 
discussing the effect of an uncoined currency on pecuniary transactions, I now propose to 
consider the point in greater detail, 

There is a distinct statement as to valuation by weight in the remarks of a writer who 
was in Rangoon in 1782 (Hunter, Pegu, p.85):—“ The principal money of thia country is 
silver, which ia not coined, but paid by weight. The smallest denomination is the Tyeal; 
one bandred Tycals make one Vise ; and these are used in weighing goods as well as Toney.” *? 

In continuation of this evidence, we find that during the War of 1924, Burmese property 
was apparently valued by British ofieers and others in tickala: vid: Wilson's Documents 
/ilustrative of the Burmese War™ Thus, in No. 85, describing the papers taken in the entrenched 
position of the Burmese on the 16th December, 1824, (p. 102 ff.), he gives all sorts of curious 
information about the Burmess General Mahi Bandola.™ Among other papers, o letter was 
found, addressed to him, which acknowledged the receipt of “1,000 tickals per order of Maha 
Handula” A paper was slso found deseribinga number of the general's private expenses, 
This paper is full of remarkable old Anglo-Indian words, and from amongst the items I select 
the following as interesting in many ways :— 


“ Leaves for choppering Bundoolah’s house ... 1 oo  Tickals 1 


pawn for Bundoolah oon or) one one Ptr oo } 
betel for do, a on one eee e one 1 
ia pot for Bundoolah to bath (ace) in one oon on sd 1 
aaddle; beidle, ote! 8 ae re 19 


“ Maleom, Travels, Vol. 11, p. 269, dixtinatly states the same thing in 1885. Three ‘ cyclists’ going reand the 
in which we proceeded was to have drafia on Chinese firms in various towns, From these firms we were ableto obtain 
nuggets of silver, The nuggets we carried with us, and in every village we sold them by weight in exchange for ‘cash,” 

@ Seo alo Tro Fears im Ava, pp. 195, 801, 245 1., and Alezander, Pracels, p. 21 Lanrie, Pegu, p. 64, has a cou- 
fused reference. to the samo ideas in the War of 1852, when he writes of Rangoon :—" Juvenile monoy-chanyers, ‘ae 
they ent, gave & rupec an Occasional ring, tossing it with the air of men well op in their busines ; they receive one 
pice or three pio — the fourth of an ounce or three half-pence — for changing a rupee,” 

© Por thiatith, see Phayre, Hial, of Burma, p. 25), ond Bigandet, Life of Gaudome, Vol, If. p. PO, 

™ Ina liston p. 1046 of property captured, which had belonged to Bandela, we fiod:—"“silver ‘Taleo 1, silver 
Kiterah |, silver Peek Dawn 1, silver Pawn box 1, A red Ungurka, 4 or 5 plain Pacholcs (p'2 th, a hana 
ibler, J Check ( check) Pacholes, Dyhootics.” adcloth 
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Again in No. 174 (B).— Deposition of John Laird, Esq. (a prisoner among the Burmese), 
we have (p. 223) a clear instance of money valued merely aa weight ;"! there being at that 
time no coinage whatever: — 

“Q. Did you go up (to Ava) in chains ? 

A. No, I paid a bribe of 60 ticals to the commander of the war boat sent from Ava to 
convey me and was excused, 

Q. With what offence were you charged ? 

A, With none whatever that Iam aware of. I was simply told that the King had called 
me. Fifty men came to my house to put me in irons. I said,‘ Don't pat me in irons, [ will 
make you a present,’ They demanded 600 ticala, and were finally satisfied with 60,” 

Mr. Laird also stated he never paid by retail more than one tical a vise for pickled tea, 
and describing the ransom paid by or for the prisoners he stated it all in ticals (pp. 226 ff.). 
Nevertheless in valuing Siamese sugar we find :— 

“Q. What was the price of this sogar in the market of Ava ? 

A. From 30 to 36 sicca rupees” the 100 viss, or 365 lbs. avoirdupoise ric)” (p. 226). 

At p. 238 ff, is the deposition of “ Agha Mahomed,” a merchant, who(on p. 239) states that 
a bounty of 150 ticals was given to the Burmese Army because the King saw that the English 
paid their troops monthly and considered that this was the reason they fought so well? “ But 
few troops obtained” this bounty, 

In the Appendix to Wilson's work we find revenue and fines stated simply in ticals,” 
E. g., Document No. 21, p. xlv., says: — “ The taxon the Karians (Karena in the Bassein District) 
was rated at about 18 ticals annaally per plough or yoke of buffaloes, — the total produce of this 
was about 45,000 ticals.” On p, xlvi, it is stated that ‘‘ the revenve on law proceedings was 
divided between the Government and the local authorities, and the latter not unfrequently were 
obliged to contract for their proportion. They sometimes had, however, to pay instead of 
receiving, and in case of robbery, where the offenders were not secured, the head men of the 


& 
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1. ‘There are screral passages in De Morga’s Philippine Islands shewing thet the early Spanish merchants 
valoed money by weight as often as by quantity of coin, #. g.,“ The galloon Santo Tomas, which was expected from 
New Spain, with the silver of two years belonging to the morchants of the kingdom." (Hak, Poe, Ed, p. 170). 
This was in 1578. Oo the 25th April in the next year the Spanish Captain, Francisoo de Ibarro, when hia ship, the 
Boer Jeans, was seized by the Dutch, threw all his specie overboard, and all that was taken by the Dutch waa 
“ in the pilot's hose, where there was a little bag with just a pound of gold” (p, 177). In 1003 Governor Pedro de 
Acuiha, gave some mandarins from Chica “a fow presente of silver and other articles’ (p. 220). In describing the 
curious Jocal custom of full, half, and quarter and joint alares, De Morga saya, p. 299, that “the common price of a 
(complete) slave usually in (c. 1609) at the most ten taels of fine gold, which are worth eighty dollars (Spaniab),"’ 
At p. 302, he says that barter of one thing for another was the usual way of trade, and " sometimes « price intern 
which was paid in gold according to the agreemont made," 

Seventeenth Centary valued money by weight :—e. g., p. 1431, Capt, Barkin of the Patent Merchant, made a claim 
in 1678 of * 1,100 ticals of ready money.” In the eame year Mr. Sanger, tho factor in Siam, received an advance of 
2) cottecs of silver from the King” (p. 144). See aleo pp, 100 f., 250. 

1 That the term “rupee” wasan exceedingly vague one, js graphically pointed out by Mr. Gouger, Prisoner in 
Burma, p. £98, where he shows that a memorandum, attached to the Treaty of Yandaboo (1834), stating that the 
term “rupee” in the Treaty meant sicea, i, ¢., Bengal rupees, aod not Madras rupees, waa due to his advice, and 
made a difference of Hs.70,000 on the whole agreement in favour of the East India Company, owing to the ncta 
rupee being worth 64 to 7 per cent, more than the Madras rupee. The mistake arose of omitting to define the term 
from the British officers drafting the Treaty coming from Bengal, whereas the ouly rupee known to the Burma Gor. 
ernment waa the Madras rupee, [ ought to remark, however, that the additional article to the Treaty saya sothing 
about sia or Madras rupees. See Wilson, Documents of the Burmess War, No. 170, p, 210, 

1) Gouger, Prisoner in Sarma, p, £70, says the amount was 100 tickals, equal £12 | 

™% Ta Qaedsh (Kora or Kala) the Chinese found im 418-906 A, D., that “as taxes the people pay a little ailver: " 
Indo-China, tnd Series, Vol. 1, p. 242. In Malacca, in 1/164. U., tribate was paid in “ taals of gold :” op. cit. p. 243. 
Cy. Gort. of India Records, Salwoes Survey, 1605, p. 7. 
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villaged were punished by heavy fines, payable half to the State and half to the Viceroy, The 


chief punishment of all crimes was fine: as, 15 ticals for abuse without blows, 30 ticals for 
assault without bloodshed, 30 ticals for adultery, 20 per cent. for debt denied, from 100 to 500 — 
ticals for murder and gang robbery, although they were sometimes capitally punished,” 


At p. lx. in Document No, 26 pearls in Tenasserim Sre valued in ticals, whereas in 
Mergui we find that as early as 2nd March, 1826, an Officer reporting that the tical 





. 33 is a long account of maoney dealings with Siam in 1827 at 
p. Isxaiii, ff, from which we gather that “the Siamese tical, as assayed Intely at. the Calcutta 
Mint, is worth one sicen rupee and about three annas anda half. The sicea rapee is not current 
in Siam, bot the Spanish dollar’® is very readily received —at the usonl market rate of six and 
a half selungs.” At the caleulations given, dollars and ticals on these pages work out to 1-625 
ticals to 1 dollar. | 


But on p. lxxxvii. we have an exceedingly interesting note as to methods of dealing with 
& currancy without coinage, Opium in Siam was contraband at that date, and “the penalty 
of Inte yenrs has been forfeiture of the opium, with a fine of eight times the weight in 
silver.” 77 


Mrs, Leonowens, authoress of those somewhat inflated books, Siumese Harem Life, and 
fingliah Gocerness at the Siamess Court, and who was in Bangkék from 1862 to 1869, gives 
several instances, interesting becanse unconsciously introdured, of the way in which the cur- 
reney was regarded in her time. In Harem Life we find, at p. 20, that “a reward of twenty 
raties (about 1,500 dollars)” is offered for a runaway girl, and at p. 40 that these “ twenty caties’’ 
had been expended in articles for the use of priests. Here we seo weight used for money, 


Dr. Anderson, Mandalay to Momien, p. 90, mentions thata Kachin Sdbwi demanded “two 
bushels of rupees" as the price of an escort. At p. 482, he noticed that the only way of 
making a Kachin Chief grasp the amount of silver inasom of ten thousand rupees was by 
telling him that he would receive “three basketfuls of silver," 

Writing a few years previously, Clement Williams (Throwgh Burma to Western China, p, 50) 
states that he found aman washing gold at Singil, near Mandalay, and the payment of this 
man by weight of gilver comes out rather cariously :— “ The digger, who was old, somewhat 
surly and not at all eager, said that he did not earn more than a moo (threepence) a-day, and 
he only worked because the Governor wanted gold for presentation to his Majesty.” A ind is 
one-tenth of a tickal, which Williams valued at half-a-crown in silver, | 


In Scott's Administration Neport of the Northern Shin States for 1692-3, in the remarks, 
p: 16, on the North Heen Wi (Theinni according to customary Enropean spelling) State, 
there is a rongh treaty of peace between the Chinese, Kachine and Shins, which well 
illustrates the mode of dealing with money and of valuing it.. “It appears that there was a 
compact in Kun Ling, drawn up many years ago, according to the terms of which the Chinese, 


In 1343 the ropes seems to have been well Hoderstood, for Winter in his intelligent and well illustrated bobk, 
A Trip te Rangoon in 1543, says that’ the charge fore passage ins Burmese boat from Rangoon io Ava was then only 
nino tere repo, * 

™ Being the money then current in Penang, Quedah, Singapore, otc, See Crawfurd, Siam and Cochin. China 
Chaps. I, 1T., and XIX, : also im Cochin-Ohins, se op, cif. pp. 225,517, 32, The term dollar is tined also im the great: 
Preaty with China of 1542, See Herstlett's Treaties and Tarif, China, p. 7. Taela are not mentioned in Treaties till 
Inks, Bee op. cif. pp 27, 31, and we seem to have again reverted to dollars in Treaties in 1835, op, cit, p. 100+ and 
to have stock to that denomination ever a 

TT Bo in Java at the time of the T'ang Dynasty of China (615-006 A. D.) the pay of troops and the price of girls 
in marriage was cetimated ip lump gold, See Indo-China, Sod Series, Vol. I. p, 14, 

* See alo op, cif, pp, 61,63, 239 At p. 103 a raforence seema to be made clearly to “ tinals of gold," there called 
“ pisces of gold,’ aud to a ratio of 16 to 1 between gold and silver, See, too, Siamase Court, pp, 10g f., 108, 298, 
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Kachins and Shins were to live in amity and unite against whichever party broke the peace. 
The penalty for failure to obey the terms of the agreement waa to be a mule-load of 
money, ons pannier full of gold and the other full of silver. The Eachins broke the 
treaty by fighting, the Shins by refusing to fight, and the Chinamen are equally indignant with 
both,” all the more because there is not the remotest chance of recovering the fine from either 
Kachins or Shins," 

Farther on, at p, 25, in the remarks on the Wild Waa, the author states, with regard to the 
custom of these peoples of propitiating their spirits by offerings of hnman heads, that “ heads 
may be bought by unlucky or indolent villages, The prices run from two rupees (no doubt 
tickals) weight of silver for the head of a Lem, who is as easily killed as a puppy-dog, toa 
couple of hundred for unasual or fashionable heads,” 

In 1838 an exceedingly interesting and ethnologically valuable communication was 
received by the Burma Government from the * Lutté™ on the subject of the power of a Burman 
Baddhist to make a will. Eight cases of unquestionable wills were given, and from these I will 
now proceed to shew how personalty in cash was stated, 

The oldest-will qaoted in point of date wasthat of P‘ayatagd Saya 0 Mi, his titles of 
of P‘ayitagé (Pagoda-builder) and Sayi (Voctor) shewing him to be a man of much considera- 
tion, and at any rate of some wealth. It is dated 7th waning firat Wazd, llo5, (B. E.; July, 
1823), His property was practically in land, estimated according tothe basketa of rice that 
could be sown on it. Part of this he wished to have realized, and accordingly it was sold to 
his son. This sale is the only mention of currency in the will and rans thos :— ‘* Therefore. 
the rice-land mentioned above, together with the trees on the ridges of the said field, is sold 
to my son Minshwédsangnaraba (a title) for 30 ticale of tamatke: silver." 


The second will quoted is dated 2nd waning ToBalin, 1222, (B, E.; Sept. 1860) and is 
that of an old lady, the widow of the Yéji' Wun, an official, This will was upheld by both the 
civil and ecclesiastical authorities in the same year, It seta forth: — ‘I therefore bequeath 
to my eldest daughter Mi Pil viss of gold, 3 viss of silver ornaments, 1 necklace of large 
pearls worth 7 viss, and 1 raby necklace worth 3 vise of silver ; to my son Maung Myat Min, 
Ex-Sin Wandauk (official title), 1 viss of gold, 7 vies of mlver ornaments, and | necklace of 
large pearla worth 5 viss of silver ;— to my youngest son, Maung P's Shw, 1 viss of gold 
andthe . . . .« fields bonght with 10 viss of silver, and presented to Him, on the occasion 
of his ears being bored, during the lifetime of his father, the Yéji Wun.” Taking the tickal at 
2s. 6d., and the gold value of silver at the period at 16 to 1, we get a total amount of £925 as 
the ralne of the property thus left. It will be observed that the money is all reckoned 
by weight. The silver was probably meant to be ywefni in quality.“ 

The third will is dated 12th waxing Td¥alin, 1224, (B. E.; Bept, 1862) and is that of the 
Mine Sitkéji (General), He declares his personal property to consist of “gold, silver, rings, 
badges, clothes, etc." and proceeds to dispose of it without mentioning specific amounts. 
He also sets forth that ‘my mother possesses property consisting of a piece of maytn paddy- 
land called fépadék, and an enclosure bought with her money." The words translated 
“bought with her money" are, however, in the original text, ami pissi? ‘mic yi we Bic, 
i. ¢, “ bought with (my) mother’s property." | 








T This reads very like the history of the treaty for the preservation of the integrity of Denmark in muaoh more 
mvilised times and places, = es ay 

* Council of State, maintained fora while after the annexation of Upper Burma, It is the Lotoo, Hlntdaw, 
ete., of writers on Hurma. It in very disappointing that the Customary Law of the Chins, by Maung Tot Pyo, an old 
Government official, which waa vritten im 188%, is useless in the present coanection, because it states al] money 
values in EB. A. P, 

1! See post, where thie quality of silver will be erpluined. 

© The shares moctioned in the will were very fair, being respectively 29 visa, 28 vies and 26 vise of silver, 
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Next comes a will drawn up in the ord waxing Wigaung, 1242,(B, E.; 8th August, 1880) 
by Sayéddji (high official tithe) Kyi Maung Galé, and in thin we find rupees introduced, He 
says: — ‘The moneys (debts) owing to me shall be sued for, the costs being equally burne 
by the co-heirs, Ifany of them cannot afford to bear the costa, and if a decree for the said 
moneys (debts) is obtained by the remaining co-heirs, the party bearing the costs shall deduct 
20 per cent. (ngué 100 ‘lyin 20 kya ‘nék pyit ‘ma, deducting 20 in 100 silver) of the sum 
awarded, and the balance shall be equally divided amongst them all. The two diamond 
rings worth over rapees (ngwé, silver) 2,000 shall be sold, and the proceeds applied to the cost 
of copying palm-leaf MSS. at a cost of rupees (kyj/) 272, and presenting them to the Majidd 
Sadi (Bishop), after having these MSS. gilt in a proper manner. The balance I bequeath 
as follows :— To Shwé Bi, Rs. 200, Mi Pi, Re, 200, Mi ‘Nin, Rs. 100, and Ma Minhd, Rs, 100, 
The remaining money (ngieémyii) shall be devoted to my foneral expenses.” 

There are two wills of 1834, that of the Pagin Minji (Minister) and of the widow 
of the Myingiji Wan (official), The former is dated the 6th waning Wigaung, 1246, (B, E.; 
1ath Aug. 1894): — “ On their (two little girls and a litile boy) attaining their 17th year, my 
elder daughter shall give five pairs of gold wristlets, weighing 20 ticals, formerly worn by her, 
and 10 ticals of gold, 30 ticals in all, to Ma Kyldd, 20 ticals of gold’ to Sobwaji (the boy, a 
title), and 2) ticals of gold to Ma Ekyd, provided that the said legatees live with my 
daughters, Shin Ma Ji and Shin Mi Pai and my younger brother, the Say@ddjt (an official), 
Should these children leave the household with their respective mothers, let them receive 
only 6 tical of gold each.“ — If the sum of Rupees (ngwé) 5,460, advanced by me to 
purchase commissariat atores for the Royal troops, is repaid," Ropees 100 each shall be 
given to Shwé Nyan and Shin Hint (both wives), I have given to Shwé Din, Shwé Nyan 
and Shin Hio®a ear-rings, necklaces, rings and money (ngwé-myat).” 

The latter is dated Sth waxing Tazaungmén, 1246, (B. E.: 4th Mov. 1884) and says :— 
“My property, animate and inanimate, consisting of gold, silver, ornaments, clothes, rice, and 
garden lands and hevag-lands, still remains. On my death my eldest hon the Letpetyédd 
ex-Won of Kalé Pinmyé, (an official), shall retain in his possession — a diamond ring valued 
it Rupees (diagd, coins) 1000,—He shall also receive Rupees (ngwédiagd, silver coins) 
3,000, as an equivalent for the viss of gold," the emerald ring valued at Rs, 500 and the 
roby ring valued at Rs. 600, which were included in the presents, — To my graud-daughter 
Kinkinjt I bequeath 20 ticals of gold — to Mé Dit 10 ticals of gold, — to my niece Myadaung- 
war ald (wife of the Myadaung Wun) Mt 86 Wupees (ngwédiagd) 1,750 in Shwépankpin 
Vii uge, and a paddy-tield valued at Re. 500 —; 50 ticals of gold — shall be equally divided 
between —, " 

OF 1887 there are three wills quoted. First that of “ Her Royal Highness, the wife of 
His Kxcellency, the Pak‘in Minji, " dated 2nd waxing Titalin, 1249, (B, E,; 10th Aug. 1887), 
who leaves everything to her adopted son Maung P*} Kan. This conservative lady goes back 
to the old system and describes her personalty as consisting of gold, silver, diamonds, ete., 








™ Described as “still young and will probably marry aguin.”’ 
“ This iso delicious reference to the uncertainty of Royal repayments under the Kings of Burma. 
™ This is ao ercecdingly valuable statement, becanee it fixes the acoount rate of exchange between gold and ail. 
Howerer, I think by 1854 the kydt bad come to wignify the weight of the Burmese silver coin (diag), which ia a t6Ld 
and not « tickal: so that what is meant is that exchange between gold and silver was then 20 to 1, or somewhere 
about the real rate of exchange, as understood in Earope. In Lower Burma ditgd has long meant = rupee: wide 
Spearman's H, 8, Gasetieer, 1670, Vol. 1, p. 407: — “' The rapes (deng-pa, Lit.,u ciroular piece of metal, stamped, 
whether a coin or medal) ia in universs! use,” | 
™ I paid thia identical lady, on bebalf of the Britith Government, « large sum in repees 01 the Slst March, 1age 
for some property situated near what was then the East Gate cf the Palace nt Mandaley ; but quite lately I discovered 
in conversation that all knowledge of the old East Gate of the Palace itself hed disappearcd, an faras the olladiry 
Erctish residents were concerned, by 1896 
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The othertwo are by the same person, “ Her Royal Highness, Her Ladyship of the Western 
Palace, Queen of the Convener of the Fifth Synod (King Mindén)," who made two wills, dated, 
as a sign of the British supremacy, in dates A.D. and B.E. Both wills speak of rupees. 

The first ia dated, “ This day, the 12th Pobruary, 1897, of the Christian Era (K‘ayif™ 
Dekkayit 1987 ku P*eptoy®™ lé 12 yet) and 13th waning Tabidwé, 1249, B. E., and says :— 
“The land now bequeathed measures 35) feet from cast to weat and 222 feet from north to 
south, and comprises masonry houses, kitchens, stablea and trees situated thereon, the whole 
property being valued at about Rupees (ngwdédingé:) 4,000." The second is dated, “This 
day, the 23rd December, 1887, of the Christian Era (K’ayit Dekkayit 1857 Disiml‘a® ld £3 
yet) and the 10th waning Pya®d, 1249, B. E.,” and says: —* He (nephew) moreover gave me 
Ba, 315 (ngwé 315 kydt) to defray the costs of a suit in which I had to establish my proprie- 
tary rights over my enclosure and lands.” ™ 

There ia also a quantity of very valuable evidence on the valuation of property, etc., in 
later Burmese timos of the same natare in Taw Sein Ko’s Selections from the Records of the 
Hiutdaw, 1989, which is unfortunately still untranslated from the original Burmese. 

The following quotation from Crawfard's Ava, Appx., p. 27, will further throw much light 
days :— 

‘Registry and Conveyance of Land: — Year 1156, (1704 A. D.) 12th day of the increase 
of the moon Nat-dan, (Nadi, December) the Governor of Akharaing (Ak‘iyin, an old Burmese 
township™ in the Rangoon District) and wife say, the mortgage of our inheritance of, and 
rightful authority over, the town of Akharaing, from Moung Po Tan, let Meng Chau 

ten (= title) and wife receive — according to the saying of Governor Bhodaukalo 
(a title) ak wife Me Aong, the original mortgage of Moung Po To, amounting by weight of 
silver of 5 per cent, alloy, 650 ticals; also, law expenses in the redemption of the town, silver 
of ten per cent, alioy, 550 ticals, Also, in payment of old debta demanded, silver of 5 per cent, 
alloy, 185 ticals—on account of the Governor of the town Shwepyi Nantw’hathaongyan 
(? Prome) receives of silver, 25 per cent, alloy, by weight 3081 ticals. Also an Atwengwun 
(Secretary of State) beneath the sole of the golden foot has o demand, to pay which, 
B'hodaukalo and Me Aong received silver, 25 per cent. alloy, weight 150 ticala:—the sams 
collectively amounting to 2,293} ticals :—the silver to B’hodaukalo and Me Aong, Meng Chau 
Dagongnakyanten and wife pay, and purchase the right of possession of the town Akharaing ” 

The mortgagor in this transaction, grandiloquently described in the translation as 
“Governor,” signa himself by the much humbler title of Myé-thigyl, or hereditary head of 
a township under a Governor, and it is clear from the deed that the mortgagee paid his 
2,293} tickals in varying quantities of no less than three different standards of silver, differing 
so much as to contain 5 per cent., 10 percent., and25 per cent.alloy. Calculation will shew that 
the amount of pure silver paid over was 1,734} tickals: —this, taking the currency of the 
period to be yieind silver of 10 per cent. alloy at balf-a-crown a tickal,™ amounts to a payment of 

Christian. “ February. * December. 

™ As an addition to the interesting dates above quoted, I may add that the signature to the original docament for- 
warding these wills runs thus:—Kiniwun Ming i) 1883 k*o Mé la 14 yet 1 1250 0) Naydo lisdol 15 yet ne, Wi i, «., 
Kinwon Minji (Prime Minister), 14th May, 1588, 15th waring Nayin, 1259 (B, E.). 

See Horace Browne's Transliteration of Names of Places in British Burma, 1874, p. 22. 

See Symes, Ava, pp. 324, 602: Crawford, Ava, p. 460, At p, 444, however, he values it at two shillings only 
See aleo Crawford, Siam, pp. 16,331. The sothor of Two Years in Ava, p. 90, makes the rupee go sight to the £ fn ih 
1924, which seems, however, to be a mistake, unless be means by “ rupee" a “tickal of silver,” But at p. 195 ho 
says that 100 tickals equal £12, Andat p. 201, 150 tickals equal nearly £20, At p. 280 he has another rate, Malcom, 
Travels, seems always to mix up the tickal aod the rapee : Vol. IT. pp. 99, 113, 137, A cootury oarlier than Syme« 
the tickal weighed balf-a-crown and waa worth three aod threepence: Loubére, Siam, E. T., Vol. I. p. 72. Bock 
im 1894 valuoe the tickal at half-a-crown: Temples and Elephants, p. 4 Wilson, Dedwiipads, Appz... p. lersriii,, 
states that 1 tickal equals in sicca rupees about Ba 2 aa, 2) in 1827, Tico Years in dea, p. 360, makes 1 tickal 
equal sices Be. 2as, 5j,0r 2s. 8d. Clement Williams, Burma to Western China, 1564, p. 33, makes a tickal equal 

&d, 
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£233-2-0 sterling, Bat of course no Burman would think of ‘making such a calculation as 
this. ’ , a 

In making presents, the quality of the silver was discreetly omitted, and merely the 
weight was given. Thus, in Symes, dea, p, 493, we find the  hief Qneen of King i 


presenting the Governor-General with “n silver bor weighing 90 tackall, and a silver cup of 
IIj tackall. Also another silver box weighing 44 tackall and another cup weighing 6 tackall, 
and two silver trays, one weighing 66 tackall, the other 77." The “*tackall” on this occasion 
was “a little more than half an ounce,” as Symes tells us. oo “Sp 


From the Kalyigi (Pegu) Inscriptions, dated 1476, A. D.,™ we have some very interest- 
ing evidence on this head, as it hot only shews that at that time gold, silver and jowels 
were valued by weight, but also that the tickal of silver was then, a8 now, the standard 
of value.™ | 


King Dhammachét! of Pegu sent emissaries to Ceylon, and offered, among other things, 
to the Holy Tooth Relic, “a stone alms-bow!, embellished with sapphires of great value and 
having for its cover a pyramidal covering made of gold weighing 50 phalas ; an alme- 
bowl with stand and cover complete made of gold weighing 60 phalus; a golden vase weighing 
30 phalas; a duodecagonal betel-box made of gold weighing 30 phalas; @ golden relic-recep 
tacle weighing 83 phalas." He also sent “for presentation to Bhiivanékabiha, King of 
Sinhaladips (Ceylon) : — two sapphires valued at 200 phalas of silver ; two rabies valued at 
430 phulas." Also “200 phalas of gold were given to the emissaries for the parpose of 
providing the 22 ¢Agras (monks) and their disciples with the “ four requisites," mS MeE et 

Now, the Pali phala is the Saiskrit pala, for which the modern Barmese equivalent is 
ba(?), a weight equal to 5 tickals (kyd/), or 20 to the pékba (cises), i ¢,, 20 to the viss. ‘The 
oli pala, however, as faras I can at present calculate, wag about half the modern éd(D, or 
weight of 5 tickals,®* | 


That the old priests of Burma intended to caloulate Weights in the old familiar 
Indian style of pala and tula, whatever weights they may have meant by these denomina- 
tions, 1 clear from the statement inthe same Kalyani Inscriptions, that King Dhammachét! 
presented to the chétiya at Tigampanagara, i, +, to the Shwédagén Pagoda at Rangoon, “a 
large bell made of brass, weighing 3,000 tulds, "7 Taking the tuld at about 145 oc. troy, ie, 
about 10 Ibs. av., we get the weight of this bell to be about 11 2/5 tons, oA weight, [ may 
say, more than doubled by the Mahaghanta, or Great Bell, of the same Pagoda, cast in 1842 by 
King Dirdwadi, and usually said to weigh over 25 tons; while King Béddp'aya’s (1781-1819) 
bell at Myingun weighs about 80 tons,” 









Ante, Vol, EXIT. p. 41. : 
“ In 1456 A, D. and 1618 A, D., we find the Chinese valuing gold coins by weight, Indo-China; 2nd | ae 
Vol. L pp. 215, 222. Series, 


* Fiz,, 1°59 of. ay, against 29200. Bat the Poink will be discussed Inter in ite appropriate plane. So the 
siamese catty in doublo the Chiness catty. See Crawfard, Siam, p. 331, 

* Ante, Vol, XXI. p. 45, where tuld is unfortunately misprinted tela, 

® Phoyre, Hist, of Burma, p. 219. King Dhammach/t!'s bell, Lam told by the Trustees of the Shwidagin Pago. 
da, never reached the Pagoda, having beon dropped in the stream, near Rangoon, known aa the Ps ing Oreck, 
It may be there nevertheless, aa the second large bell in the North- Weat corner of the Pagoda platform was " the 
grewt bell of the War of 18%, and was then estimated to weigh 18,000 lbu., or about § tons, See Laurie, Second 
Burmese War, Rangoon, p. 126, There isa valuable note on the two great bolls in Bigaodet's Life Of ambien 
Or, Ber, Ed, Vol. I. p. 74, The Bishop makes the weight of the Mabighanta to be 94,682 lbs. plus 25% to be added 
for copper, gold and silver thrown into the mould by the devout, during the process of casting, Thin gives: two 
weights of about 424 tons and 504 toma respectively, The Bishop also says that the Myingun Boll is supposed to 
exceed 200,000 Tha, in weight, i, «, to exoced 89 tona, The moasurements he gives of the tea bella shew that his 
statement of 42 tous for the weight of the Mabighapta must be nearer the truth than the 25 tons. See also Yule, sit, 
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6. 
Evil of Bullion Curranoy. | 
_ Enough has already been written and quoted to show that the Sctuai monetary 
condition of a country without a dofinite and sattled currenoy is not by any means of 
that desirable simplicity, which civilized man is so apt to attribute to savages and semi- 
savages. The trath appears to be the other way, vtz., that simplicity in dealings can only exist, 
where money consists of a recoguized coinage aud where wealth is expressed in terms of that 
coinage, In fact, Ovid's fumous line should, so far as regards accuracy, have properly run; — 
“ Efodiuntur opes irritamenta Sonoruia." | | 
We have, however, such quaint testimony in an observer so acute as De Morga, as to what 
he considered the evil effects of dn exchange of currency for barter in the case of Oriontals, 
which he saw going on before his own eyes, (1595-1609), that I cannot forbear to quote it 
“The tributes which the natives pay to the collectors were fixed by the first 
Governor, Miguel Lopez de Legazpi (171-1574) in the provinces of Bizayns and Pintados, anid 
in the isles of Luzon and its neighbourhood, at a sum of sight reals! as tlie whole yearly 
tribute of each tributary, This thoy paid in the Produce which they possessed, gull, wrap- 
pers, cotton, rice, bells, fowls and the rest of what they possessed or gathered, & price being 
fized and a certain value of each thi ng, in order that when making payment of the tribute with 
any one of these articles, or with all of them. ib should not exceed the value of the eight reals, 
In this manner it has gone on till now, the Governors raising the prices fixed and valuations of 
the produce as has seemed expodiont to them at different times, The tax collectors have 
derived very great profita from collecting in kind; becauso after the produce came 
into their possession, they usod to sell it at a higher price, by which they largely increased 
their incomes aud produce uf their collectorates, until a few years previously (to 1609) when, at 
the ‘petition of some monks, and the instances, which they made upon the subject to His 
Majesty, orders were issued that the natives should pay their tributes in whatever they chose, 
either in kind or in money, without being compelled to anything else: so that having given 
their eight reals.they would have fulfilled their obligation. This has been carried out, and 





b. 171: Btretall, Ficus Nasties, p. 48: Malcom, Travets, Vol. If. p. 247. Cy. Colqahoun's mythical bell at Zimuni, 
Among the Shana, p.-195, said to weigh 163 tons. 

As to the hopelessness of collecting local historical information accurately, Imay mention that my attempta at 
finding out the history of the lost ball above-naticed have rewulted in this:— Ip 1403 Dhammach#t! had the bell cust 
at the Pagoda itself, but before he could put it op Maung 4ingd (Philippe de Brita) removed it in. a steamer, when 
it got lost in the Pusaoodaang Creek. Dbhammach?tl fouriehed 1430-1491, A. D., and Maung Zingd was in Burma 
1600-1613, A. D.!. This point is furthor illustrated in Heskoth- Biggs’ Shue Wagin Pagoda, 1595, Pp. 31, 2, 48, 53 @7., 
and io the controversy that his remarke on the bella on the platform thereof gave riso to in the Ranyoon Garstte be. 
tween Feb. and May, 1806, I may add that Stannton's great bell of Pekin, Embassy, 1797, p, 450, works out-te 
59 tone in weight. 

™ The Hakluyt Society's editor of Do Morga constantly intrades into the footnotes his firm belief in the  vil- 
lainy that lies in gold, and is quite delighted when he fiods (p, 284) that the natives of the Philippines hid their 
gold mines, “Ft sic meliue situm quum terra celat,” he exclaima. So writes Ovid also in the line following that 
mentioned in the text :— " Janyue nocene ferrum, ferropes nocentins curum Prodieract."" Hot auch sentiments sees, 
to me, however, to be the rewualt of supariicial observation, or of incorrect reasoning from the facts observed. Captain 
Trant, the anonymous sathor of (seo Laurie, Pegu, p. 237) Two Fears in Ava, obviously a thoughtfal observer in many 
ways from his book, puts the result of the want of regular mioney very well —" Commerce cannot flourish without 
the extranoous aid of money; but in this country the precious metal ia molted into bars and ingots and merely kept 
to look at; and the valne of bullion is completely paralyzed" (p, 251). Also Dr. Anderson, Gelungs of the Mergui 
Archipelaze, p. 41. accounts for the poverty of the Sélungs “by the aystom of barter, by which they dispose of their 
goods and which gave to dishonest traders the opportunity to fleece them, This atate of things, however, is 
now much improved, but #o long as the barter aystom existe —and it is atill prevalent — aod ao long as their love of 
wtrong drink is pandered ta by the traders who deal with them, the Sclungs will remain Poor,” Son also the remarks 
of the travaller Floueat as to the atate of commercial affairs in Pagu in 1786. Toung Pao, Vol. Tl. p, 41 f.: also 
Ridgeway, Origin of Currency, pp. 11, 239, 

M Philippine Islands, Hak, Soe, Ed,,p. 324 £. | Eight Philippine reals were equal to ona Spaniah doller. 
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experience has shewn that, though this appears to be a compassionate ordinance, and one 
favourable to the natives, it does them a great injury, because, being, as they are, of their 
nataral disposition inimical to labour, they neithersow, nor weave, nor work the gold, nor rear 
fowls, or other provisions, as they used to do when they had to pay tribute in these things: and 
they easily, without so mach labour, acquire the sum of money with which they acquit them- 
selves of their tribute. From this it follows that the natives, from not working, possess leas 
property and substance, and the country, which was very well supplied and abounding in every- — 
thing, commences to feel a want and scarcity of them, and the holdera of the collectorates, 
both His Majesty, as well as the individuals who held them, bave experienced great loss and 
reduction in their value." 2 

On the other hand, of the infinite trouble which the obligation to barter constantly 
brought on the old English merchants in the East? we have many instances in that 
very excellent book, Dr. Anderson's English Intercourse with Siam in the Seventeenth Century, 
E. gy at p. 136, a» Mr. Sanger reports in 1676 of the tin in Siam, +. ¢., Mergui, that the King’s 
price vas “"p 8/8 (dollars). 50 p (per) Bah 4 of 8 Peo” in bert‘of goods wis possible wt 
ready money may bee pohased at or abont 45° p Bah’: and it is soe much y: better if it 


can bee soe reduced w' goods in batt!” Here we have the barter value of goods clearly 
stated to be higher than the cash valoe, 


In 1678 the President and Council at Fort St. George objected to Burneby's invoice of 
goods from Siam, “ He had ‘invoiced the copper at three several prices, viz., at 12, 10, and at 
8 tayle p. chest,’ which they believed represented ‘the rates he had received in barter fur 
other goods and bought for ready money.’ It was therefore difficult they said ‘to know the 
Josse or gains upon it here’; therefore they presumed it would be ‘a more plain way to charge it 
all at y: ready money price, for otherwise the gaines is made mpon v: copper inthe goods 
in which it is bartered, and soe in other goods received in Barter.’ '"* 

In a Report on the Trade of Stam written in 1678, Anderson quotes, p. 421, the following :— 
“Copp(er) of them whose occasions necessitate an immediate sale to negociate their Retornes, 
may att first arrivall bee bonght for :6: Taell :1: Tecall p. Pec: for Cash, but at y: same 


time ‘tis curr. for :8: Taell in Barter.” Here again the barter value of goods differed from the 
cash valne, 


A little thought will shew how grest the ancertainty and difficulty in making ap acconnts 
of loss and gain must have been ander such a system. Thore was a double appraisi ing s— 
of the goods to be bought and of the goods to be givea in retorn. Then, the value of 
goods when bonght by barter varied in an indeterminate manner from their value when bought 
for cash, «.¢., apparently for coin, The quotations shew the variations to have been as 45 
to 50, as 12 or 10 to 8, and as 6 to 8, almost in the same year. And lastly, in rendering 
accounts all these varying values had to be redaced down to acash value. Truly one per- 
ceives what o blessing a fixed currency in coin of the realm really is, when one comes to reali 
the difficulties that beset our ancestors in the East only two hundred years ago, 

(To be continwed,) 

2 The whole passage reads suspiciously like special ploading, but, if it be ; es ot 7" 
i ely Oaptr SERUR IME VAENS IE ITIR- aBe Aeceee ka’ wiiniaiah 
and the tax in cash was so light that the pevels ke seh 46 sya bs ter Bs ih ap Ce nnay Woked oe Ga tatetr, 

a rter with os r. Te: Potts | | cheat a ud 7 hee - 
ve Te i ith WF Ayes res tt ep frat 

* CY. also op. cil. p, 190. * Op. cit, p. 147. Cf. also p, 192, 











Viijasanéya Upanishad, 

Tuts ‘ rahasya’ of the Vajasanéyins, which is one of the shortest of these ancient treatises. 
forma the last chapter of the later collection of the Yajurvéda called Sukla, ' white,’ and may 
be said to be the companion to the Katha Upanishad, which belongs to the earlier collection or 
the same Véla called Krishga, ‘black.’ Tho Vijasanéya Saihitd is ascribed to Bishi Yajiia- 
valkya and called Sukla becanse the Mantra portion is kept distinct from the Brilmann, 
whereas in the older Tailtirfya-Saahittd of Vaisampiyana the separation between the Mantras 
and the Brahmanas is greatly obscured, if not altogether lost. Hence its name Krishga. 

Like the Talavakirn of the Sdma Féda our Upawishad is also known by the first word of 
the first Mantra, which in this case is lin. There is great uncertainty about the text, not only 
as to the wumber, but also as to the order of the Mantras, and even as to the Santi-pitha, The 
text | have nsed, and which I subjoin, is that of the Allahabad edition (Samoat 1945). 

Of all the Upanishads the Véjasanéya is perhaps the most spiritoal, It has been more than 
once translated into English prose, but I venture to think that, excellent a these translations 
often are, notably those by Dr. Réer amd Prof. Max Miller, we shall never rightly appreciate 
such majestical Mantras of the aspiring Spirit until we strive to render them into verse. 

After invoking the divine blessing upon the reverent aspirations of both master and pupil, 
the Rishi begins by boldly stating the sublime truth, so familiar to us in the words of the 
Hebrew poet, that ‘the earth is the Lord’s, aud the fulness thereof, the world and they that 
dwell therein. This is all the more remarkable. becanse the word used is not Brahman or 
Atman but the far more personal lis. It is the very secret of Bhakti-jijiasa. A very similar 
thought, though with a more pantheistic tendency, is exquisitely expressed in the Gitd :— 

Samam sarvésho bhitéshu tishtantam Paramésvaram 
Vinadyatsvavinasyantom yah pasyati sa pasyati, 
Samam patyan hi sarvatra samavasthitamisvara 
Na bipastydtmanitminam taté yiti param gatim. 
In all things dwells the Lord supreme, 
Undying, when they cense to be. 
Whose can look beyond the dream 
And know Him — he indeed can see: 
The Self within he cannot wrong 
But treads the Path serene and strong! 

Then we are told how the traveller on the Path must know the secret of vairiyya, of action 
without attachment. Having once seen that the world is in the Lord, we must not set oor 
affection upon things that pass, bat rather strive after the Heart of things and find that He is 
our Pearl. Rishi and Sati agree in this, that 

Kullu Shejin halikan ili vajho-ho, 
‘ All things shall perish save His face; " 


and can exclaim together :— 
Turi ai Kungara-i-arsh mi-sanand safir : 
Na dinamat ki dar in Khikdan che uftadast, 
‘From God's high throne in love to thee they call, 
This dust-heap and thy goods abandon all / 
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that there are four classes of men who seek refage in God: the 
oppressed, those who seek trath, such as are impelled by good and the wise, Of these, it saya, 
the wise man who in uninterrapted devotion consecrates himself wholly to the One, is the best, 
for he loves God above everything, and God loves him. So here, the man who by @tma- 
sanyama yoga, reepa ¢eapy as Plotinus hath it, has found the vanity of this passing world, 
gives up wealth and earthly enjoyment for the deep, quiet gladness of a soul set free in God. 
With the great poet of the Middle Age he feela M 
La soa voluntade e nostra pace, fut \L_diaal 
Cio ch’ells cria e che natora face! | 
His will having become one with the supreme Will, he discovers the Divine in all his 






iellows and can never again look with contempt upon any member of the homan race. Indeed, 
to the true yégin it mustever be a matter of profound sorrow, that any of God’s creatures 
should so put out the light that isin them, as to be fit for nothing bat those depths of sunless 
gloom where dwell those of whom Dante used to say : hon ragioniam di lor, ma guarda ¢ passa ! 

And so the seer passes from Parusha to Prina, from Skambha to Ucchishta until the goal 
is reached — Ia, Lord of all, in whom he lives and moves and has his being. He discovers 
the meaning of Creation and sees how, from the foundation of the world, the All-Father has: 
been assigning to His children their stations and duties, ile i 

But the materialists, who see nothing in the dawn upon Himila peaks, in the broodin, 
blue of the star-strewn sky but a chance. concatenation of a congeries OF nicbia vty cat 
behold, unmoved, the abundance of Nature in the tropical forest at noonday, who can watch the 
flight of a swallow, the play of the breezo in the summMer-grass or the dainty dance of a shining 
sea and still proclaim: *No God!’ are of all most men miserable, We can almost hear the — 
Rishi weep as he utters these sorrowful alvkas / And, indeed, if this were the Inst word of Indian. 
wisdom we tov might shed the tear for Aryivarta, But it is not, Aw in the Kabbila the 
devout Hebrew finds Ant to be the secrot name of God, so here the Rishi rests at last in the 
great Aham, and the OUpanishad ends with the exquisite thought of the unfolding of the 
infinite Spirit — Om, Kham, Brahma — whose face is hidden in the golden veil of Truth | 

By Om protected may we be; 
‘Mid all our study, till it cease, 


Be softly chanted: peace! peace ! peace | 
Illumined in serenity | 





O dweller ‘neath these nether skies, 
To see how all things in accord 
Proclaim: ‘the world is in the Lord” 
Abandon wealth and lift thine eyes | 
For life, if thine a hundred years, 
Must be naught else but faithful deed 
Without a thought of praise or meed, 
Escaping penitential teara | 
To sunless regions ‘neath the ground, 
Where dark and lonesome spirita hide, 
Go slayers of the soul, who slide 
From depth to depth without a sound | 
Than sight or hearing, taste or touch 
Is He, the great first Spirit, such 
As only sages know, fixed as the primal Star} 
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He wandereth not, yet moves about, 


Is far, but still for ever near : 

The world within is His, and clea: 
His traces in the world without! 
Beholding all things in the Soul, 

The Self in all the world around, 

We know no Sorrow, nor are found 
To look with scorn on Nature's seroll ! 
He ev'rywhere is seen to bo 

All-knowing Prophet, Poot pure, 

To each assigning, to endure, 

Reward of works eternally ! 
Ah! traly to be pitied they 

Who worship what they do not know, 

Bot most of all are fail of woe 
Who grope in darkness through the day. 


For wisdom's life is of the heart, 
Bat folly’s ever one of sense; 
Bo say tho sages, and the whence 
To them is known : they live apart. 
And he who truly masters these, 
In ignorance sees naught but death, 
In knowledge life, ay, lasting breath 
That to the spirit leads with ease | 
O ye who find in atoms all 
The first and Inst of Nature's law, 
Ye worship blindly, and the awe 
Of things unseen — beyond your call ! 


For spirit’s life is of the heart, 

But that of matter one of sense : 
So say the sages, and the whence 

To them is known: they live apart. 

And he who realises this, 

Who dies to matter and who lives 
To spirit, he it is who gives 

Himself to everlasting bliss ! 

O Sonl, sustained by ether free, 
Undying part of man's estate, 
Seed-sower, thon, ere ‘tis too late, 

Just think : what shall the harvest be ? 

O Fire divine, by those fair ways 
And ward all evil from our side, 

O Om, O Spirit infinite 
Of trath is hid; to thee all hail! 

Thou art our refuge, our delight ! 
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NOTES ON THE NICOBARESE, 
BY E. 1. MAN, C. L. EL 

No. 1. 

tem and Arithmetic.! 


Is consequence, no doubt, of the lotig-establishod trade in cocoanuts and their acqanintance 
with foreign traders, the Nicobarese possess an adequate system of numeration, more than 
safficient for their own requirements. Especially is thia the ca<e with the Car Nicobarese, who, 
having a word (mz,, lide ddudihng 2,000 (really 10,9.0 pairs), are able to express any multiple 
of that nomber. 

Travellers tell as in reference to the art of counting, “ which is the foundation of science,” 
that it is common to find the primitive method of coanting by fingers and toes still in practical 
use, while in many langaages some of the very terms employed in numeration are traceable to 
thia peculiarity, That’ the Micobaress system of numoration originated in tho practice 
of counting by means of the fingers, is evidenced by the fact that, while tat and kane-fat 
denote the hand (or? finger); oal-tat the palm; ok-tai the back of the hand ; wo bave fanat 
indicating 5; ixaia score; and déktai 200 (also, in certain circumstances, 10). When, however, 
amodern Nicobarese counts he nover make use of pebbles, cowrics, grains, or other objects, 
and only occasionally, or for emphasis, of his fingers. Usually he names the nameral which he 
desires to express without any such aid. Bnt, when a Nicobarese, possessing more than 
three or four children, brothers, sisters, etc., is asked their number, he will, before com- 
mitting himself to a reply, almost invariably enumerate thom on his fingors by turning 
down the fingers of one hand with the fore-finger of tho other, commencing with the little 

finger. 

In his transactions with ship-traders the Nicobarese keeps a tally of the quantity of cocoa- 
nuts promised or delivered, by meana of strips of cane or bamboo, called lenkjk ngod!, At inter- 
vals of about one-third of an inch along these strips, nicka are made by bending the fibre over 
the thumb-nail, each mick thus formed representing a score (really 10 pairs) of nuts cither dne or 
delivered. ‘kn this is the only system of keeping tally which they possess, they have no method 
of recording any lower numeral than a score of nuts, I have, too, known a Nicobarese in 
enumerating from memory the huts in « village employ a similar strip of canc, making o nick 
for each hat he called to mind, and, on noting the last, count all the nicks bo had made. It ia 
hardly necessary to add that no haute or cyphers are in use, The Car Nicobareso also on 
certain occasions maintain a calendar of wood (styled kenrata),® resembling in most cases a 
sword-blade, on which incisions are made, each of which signifies a day,? 

The Nicobarese system of numeration ia that known asthe vigesimal, the peculiaritica. and 
irregularities of which, are soon mastered. A striking pecaliarits is that, in coanting cocoannts, 
money, and edible birds’-nests, the natives of the Central and Southern Groups (both coast and 














’ It should be borne in mind that, éidaph Where otherwise stated, the remarks and Nicobaress words in thees 
papers refer to the dialect spoken by the natives of the Central Group of islands (vis., Cumorta, Nancowry, 
Trinkut, and Katchal), where the [Indian Government establiahed a station in 1569. 

9 This is doubtless derived from the Malay lobes (10,000) which has ita source in the Sanskrit lateha (100,000), 
The more extensive individual transactions in cocoanute with ship-tradera at Car Nicobar — the exports from which 
probably exceed the aggregate of the rest of the group — accounts for the employment at that island alone of a 
term of such magnitade, [Derivatives of latrha are common all over the Far Kast with senses varying between a 
thousand and a million. — Ep.] 

' There is no specific word distinguishing the“ hand" from the Mnger." 4 Ante, Vol. XXIIL p, 100, 

"At Car Nicobar notches are out in a stick in seta of five, oach notch indicating a score of nuts, This tally 
stick in styled Unkal. kok, 

« Anta, Vol, XEIT. p. 133, 

T Another practice of reckoning time by days is to be observed in the use of the knotted cane strip, atyled 


tinigala (ante, Vol. XXIIL p. 109), 
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inland communities) reckon by pairs,® scores, and four-hundreds, the corresponding terms 
employed bearing to some extent a family resemblance ; while other objecta (with a few excep- 
tions shortly to be mentioned) are reckoned by scores, In the remaining three dialects the 
systems somewhat differ :—Car Nicobar reckons by pairs, scores, two-hundreds, four-handreds, 
two-thougands, and twenty-thousands; Chowra by pairs, scores, two-hundreds, two-thousands, 
and four-thousands; Teressa and Bompoka, by pairs, scores, two-hundreds and two- 
thousands, ; 

_ Another point to note is that (in the Central Group) the term ddktai® when referring to cocoa- 
nuts, money, and edible birds'-nesta signifies 200, bat it can be employed only with momchiama 





siguifying 400: it cannot, therefore, be used in reference to the above objects for any less num- 
ber than 600 (£2, :— héang-momchiame-idkiai = 1 x 400+ 200). Employed, however, with 


other objects, e. g., men, huts, paddles, ete,, ddkiai denotes 10 only ; but, as in the ‘former case 
it can be used only with momehtama, which then signifies 20, and therefore the lowest namber for 
which it can beemployed is 30 (Ba, :— héang-momchiama-diktai-yiang-paiygh'® =] x 20 + 10 
( iit., frait)-men. 

Two only of the six dialects —and these the most widely apart — viz., the Car Nicobar and 
the Shom Pei (i. ¢., the inland tribe of the Great Nicobar) adopt the Malay system of counting 
from 11 to 19 inclasive, wiz., 1 (and) 10, 2 (and) 10,3 (and) 10, ete., whereas the four other 
dialects have the Burmese system, viz., 10 (and) 1, 10 (and) 2, 10 (and) 3, ete. 

None of the numerical terms employed in the dialect of the Central Group express a second 
meaning except fafiial (6), which also signifies “ pair, couple ;" bat when employed in the latter 
sense no confusion is possible, aa it is invariably preceded by one or other of the numerals from 
héang (1) to heding-hata (9) inclusive. Ex, :— tafaal-taftal-héang = 13 (lit, 6 pairs + 1), 

With the exception of the term dk, the only numeral which appears to be of foreign deri- 
vation is that denoting 7 (isd? in the Contral Group and sf at Car Nicobar), which resembles 
the corresponding equivalent in the Indian languages proper (sd/), bot this, doubtless, in the 
absence of any more satisfactory evidence, is a mere coincidence. 

In order to exhibit, by way of contrast, two of the somewhat diverse systema of numeration 
employed in these dialects the terms need in the Central Group and at Car Nicobar will now be 
shewn in parallel columns. With reference to the foregoing explanations the terme preceded 
by (a) represent those that are employed in relation to cocoanuts, money, and edible birds’- 
nests, while the terms preceded by (5) represent those that are used in speaking of other objects, 
¢.g., men, animals, huts, canoes, baskets, spears, eto. | 


Cesta. Geour. Can Nicomas. 
(a) héamg noe nee wes | f(t) hong 
1} @) héang = 0) kahdk 


g | (2) béang-taftal (lit, one pair) .. |) | (4) heng-tahdl (/it., one pair) 
TGR), Bbhees:  chutesteeadaeh: o:eek tactantl cities nel 7 

(a) héang-tafial-héang (lif., one pair! (a) heng-tahdl-heng (lit, one pair (and) 
a} (and) one). 1 one) 

(8) We (or lie) ve nse ane |; U (8) te 


® This is dus to the Nicobaress practice of tying two socoannte together by means of a strip of the husk of eash, 
the object being for convenience of carrying them ons pole over the shoulder, or of allowing a quantiiy to be carried 
tugethor in either hand. 

The use of this and other numeral oo-efficienta will shortly be arplained, 
of Islands is most interesting : wide Knott, tho Abaous, in Trans, Asiatic Bec, of Jopen, Vol, XIV, p, 40. —Eo,] 
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Cewtean Gaovr. Can Niconar. 
4 (0 Aivtafiial se ane |p fe) nelt-tab 
( (6) fian sie tee any? tatty (6) fan 
5 | (a) ff-tofiial-héang..,  ... ©. i neat-tahol-Leng 
| : (8)> tanat ac) se eS et tas 
g | (a)) MetafGals.i i) ote) all | (@)  lie-tahol 
Oe re (4) tafiinl 
7 (a) VGe-tafiinl-hiang... 64. | see | ee lie-tahél-heng 
(ib) ised ves for eee wee | (b) git | 
3 | (a) fOan-taffinl =, teem : {‘@ fiin-tahol 
(6) orn owe cee pce anes ee (6) héo-hare 
g {(@) {San-tafiial-héang ete | of (a) fita-tahdl-Leng 
| (6) heang-hata Si eee an { (+) maichiin-tare 
yo | (@) tanai-tafial «= «| f(a) tani-tahdl 
" b(8) -sbhdm ne ow eee} 6 (8) cam 
n (#) tanai-tafiinl-héang —.. : { (#) tani-tahdl-heng 
~ | (6) shim-héang en A) eee eae (6) kahdk-sian 
19 | (4) hedng-hata-tafiial-haang oe) | (¢) maichia-tare-tahdl-heng 
“(| (6) shém-heing-hata a sts | ( (6) maichiia-tare-sian 
90 | (@) héang-inai es san: Vom eee il f (2) heng-anai (also sam-tahdl) 
( (6) héang-momchiama ....... (6) kahok-michima 
bi (2) héang-inai-enfoan (-tafiial)? ... ( (4) heng-onai-héo-hare(-tahdt)" 
~~ {(2) béang-momchiama-ddktni-tafial | | (6) kahik-michima-tafial-sian 
112 | (2) tanaiinai-tafiel (-tafiial) =... | (a) tani-anai-tafiinl(-tabdl) 
( (6) tanai-momehiama-dikiai-ia ... | 1) tani-michima-neat-sian 
j(¢) shom-inai-héang (-tafial) ...| ¢(@) sam-nai-heng(-tahdl); heng--ging-" 
202) { heng-tahbl (lit. 1 x 200 + one pair) 
(5) shim-momchiam@ih ... ... (4) sam-michima-neit 
eno | (a) béang-momchiama-diktai =... | { (a) lie-yong 
~~ (Ub) héang-inai-ddktei-momchiama... | 1 (i) heng-anai-tant-tahdl-michima 
20004 (a) tanai-momehiama «| ¢(@) sam-mdng; heng-kaiiie 
Si (6) tanai-inai-momehiama!4 -— {wy tani-anai-michima 
40,000 (@) tanai-inai-momchiomaé .,. al (a) heng-anai-kaifie ; nedt-lik 
100,000 (a) shom-if-inai-tansi-tefial-mom-+ (a) tani-lik 
chiama, | 
290,000 (4) héang-inai-tanai-tom-momebia- | (¢) sam-lik 


mA. 


When it is intended to convey the meaning thata round number is referred to, the term 
yéA-ngare ( indicating ‘‘ whole,” or “no more and no lesa) is added. Be. :— dinomchiame- 
doklai tak Tupi yok nirare, Exactly one thousand rupees," When the number referred to falla 
short by a little of soms round number it is sometimes expressed by employing the word fang/a 





1 Whore tafital and fasel (indicating pair") are shewn within brackets it denotes that it is optional to exproas 


thom. 


Tt is interesting to note, how, in the Car Nicobar dialect, from considerations of eaphony, the term denoting 


“* 200" varies, a5 to its initial lettor, according to the last letter, of the preceding numeral, Ku, -—200. . heng-nging ; 
400. . nedt-ting ; 600. , lue-ying; 820 .. fainmdng 7 1/000... tari-ying ; 1200. , tefialléng ; and soon mp to 2,000. . 


SOL. Mong, 
14 Note that, for the reasons erplained in the foregoing, the numeral used to denote 2,000 (lit., 5 © 20 9 20) 
{a referring to men, animals, huts, ete., is the same as that signifying 40,000 (Hid., 5 « 20 400) when referring to 


cooodonta, etc, 
# [ 


written 51. — Ep, ] 


the Taungthf (Phad) numeral suffix p4, and the Shin numeral soffit ming or ling, which is 
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(to reach), as follows :— [Ge fare fangla éa-momchioma hen fi, 37 (lit., 8 more reach tno Sous) 
huts, ee 

From the foregoing examples it will be seen that no conjanctiona are employed in express- 
ing numbers involving the use of several numeral terms. 7 

By prefixing, infixing. or suffixing, the pevticles m', me, em, am, or om-to m nomeral the 
sense of “only such a number is conveyed. 2c.:— heméang, only one; dima,’ only two; 
lamie, only three; fomoan, only four; fama@aai, only five; tamafaal, only six; missdt, only, 


seven ; menfoan, only eight; hemeing-Aata, only nine: shamom, only ten. 
The processes of addition and subtraction of simple qoantities are accomplished on the 


fingers, or by means of the /enkik-nguét, Supposing, for example, that A owed B 200 cocoa- 
nuts and incurred a farther debt of 350 cocoanutsa, he would express the fact by tarning down, 
in the presence of B, one finger after another of cach hand — commencing in each case with the 
little finger —,and on reaching the thamb of the second hand he would close both fists and 
bringing the knuckles together, open both hands simultaneously, as though Seer sometit 
from each on to the ground, at the same time exclaiming — “ shoo (10) Pay ad Yee 
indicating “ score," being understood — thereby signifying 200, and adding the words “ Adung- 
momchiama’’ (400), 1,e, by taking the previous debt of 200 into account. He wonld then 
recommence, and after counting the fingers of one hand and the little and third fingurs of the 
second hand, he would say “' isssét” (7), and, crossing the next (i. ¢., middle) finger with one of 
the other hand, he would say “fanai" (5)— the word “ tafeal,’ indicating © pair” being 
understood —, following thia ap by again closing both hands, bringing the knackles: together 
and opening them simultaneously in a downward direction and exclaiming “ bdang-momehtawia- 
issdt-inai-tanci(-tafaal) which denotes 550, ; 
Multiplication’ and division are noverattempted. They do not seem to experience the 
need for any such calculations, sufficiently at least to stimalate whatever faculty they possess 
for devising some practicable methods, eee 


The necessity for expressing fractional numbors or quantities is experienced to so slight 
an extent, that but few seem to agree as to the oxact tcaning of the few terms that are on rare 
cocasions employed for the purpose. These terms are :— 

kéang-molkanla = one-half, 

héang-mishtya = one-third (? also one-fifth, one-sixth, ote.). 
Afang-shé-id = one-foarth, 

di-mishiya = two-thirds (? also two-fifths), 

de-chéi-f6 = three-fourths. 

héeng-héang-molkdala = one and one-half, 

dn-héang-mishéya = two and one-third (or thereabont), 

The terms denoting ordinals are very limited, and from the absonce of uniformite in Whe 
ass ii is evidenb Abed tne sUlNly Mavi oconetdit G nash oT In i eg ban 
in a row of objects or in & race they cannot reckon beyond the 7th, the rag denoting which 
also signifies “* the Inst.” ‘The two sets of terms in use are here given :— | 

(lst) orgh; ongéh; or mordh .., wow | (lat) mordh 

(2nd) tance-oW 1... © wes | nee ace | (2nd) fande-ok-mopah 

vine mono a cape te oles nee s+ | (3rd) mong-yiang-iie 

4th) menyah ... ose ras -+ | (4th) tande-ok-mong -ytang-% 
(5th) tenie-ok-minygh ... s+. ‘ae a menydA | va 
(6th ) menydh-ka one we one | (6th) and menyah-ka, also 
(7th) mand(k)-nga-shan s+ aee| lost ff mand(k)-nga-shian 


4 The word for 8 (enfGan) apparently composed of dh (2) x foan (4), evan io lod cu 
ete ee , apparently composed (2) * foan (4), seoms to be = solitary instance of an 
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The only explanation — such as it is — given for this paucity of terms by those who have 
been questioned on the subject is that there are never more than 7 “moons” in a Nicobarese 
“year” (1. ¢., monsoon), and that, althongh they have specific names foreach “ moon,” they 
associate each in their mind as either the lat, 2nd, 3rd, ete., of the “year,” In their canoe- 
races, moreover, there would rarely be so many as 7 competitors, | 

In order to express a certain date since any event, such as the 9th, 15th, 23rd since new 
moon or since some one's arrival, departure, death, etc., the suffix “ sha” added to the cardinal, 
denoting the number of days, is all that is needed, Es, :-—linhes héang-momchiama-lie-she dim 
na leit Aatyinga, thia is the 23rd night since his departure, 

Collective numbers, — In order to indicate pairs or sets of four or more of certain objects 
the following terms are employed :— 

faféal, in reference to a pair of cocoanuts, rapees, or edible birds’-nests, 

fié, in reference to a pair of bamboo utensils containing shell-lime. 

amok, in reference to two pairs of (i. ¢, 4) bamboo utensils containing shell-lime, 

amok, in reference to a pair of cooking-pots, | 

Aamintap, in reference to a set of four or five of the smallest size of cooking-pots.” 

wong, in reference to a set of ten pieces of tortoiseshell, Ex. -— de noung ok-kdp 
three sets (i. ¢., 30) pieces of tortoiseshell. 

Such phrases as “ by pairs," “ by scores,” ‘by four-hundreds” are rarely used, but would 
be expressed as follows :— 

, by pairs, Aéeng-ta/ial-Aéang-tafaal, 
by scores, Aéang-inai-héang-inai, 
by four-hundreds, Aéang-momeSiqma-Adang-momchtama. 

Hecurrent time, — Siud@ is the term most commonly employed as the equivalent for the 
English “times.” Ez. :—fanai shud, five.times; but several other terms are in use, each of 
which, however, in a restricted sense, Er, :-— 

lée kota-tai, 3 times (in reference to hammering or other hand-work), 
dit ko-chat, twice (in reference to jamping). 

Joan ko-nga-idh, 4 times (in reference to going), 

tanat ko-ne-ngé, 5 times (in reference to talking, singing, etc.). 

Joan ko-shi-chakd, 4 times (in reference to eating, ete.). 

issdt ko-sht-iaha, 7 times (in reference to washing, etc,). 

Nameral co-eficients. — One of the many proofs of the affinity existing between the Nico- 
barese and the Indo-Chinese races is the presence in full force in all their dialects — including 
even that of the isolated and degraded inland tribe of Great Nicobar — of the system, 
which necessitates, in the enumeration of objecta, the employment of a term — known to gram- 
marians as numeral co-efficients — descriptive of the particnlar object referred to, 

Contrary to the practice, generally (if not always) adopted in both Burmese and Malay, 
these co-efficients are invariably inserted between the numeral and the object designated and 
not after the latter. | 

(1) yiang'® (fruit); kot (head); tat; tat-yaang; tat-kdi are used in referring to 
. human beings,” «, y., féan yang Pigu (4 Burmese); da koi kan (two 
children); Aéang tat ilé (one bachelor); tani fat-yiang Malayw (five Malays). 


" Fide avis, Vol, XXIV. p 111, item 103. 
4 The Car Nicobarese equivalents of these are respectively as follows :— = 
(1) teuka ; (2) mong; (4) tb; (5) omit; (G) md; (7) ming; (8) kGAA; (9) lomnthe and tum; (11) chumes ; 
(14) milion, . 
1 Also to the carved wooden figures, callad karecu (pide ante, Vol. EXIV. p 133). 








a 
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(2) asin Comal to animals, birds, febentueochiaaeele spears, boxes, 
| baskets, ropes, legs, fingers, pe, nown eye ith, dn, hook, Hage 
seeds, etc, Ez. :— ide noang kia (three fishes),  - 


(3) (ndang-)ytang™ is applied to fruits only, e.g. da inai (ndang-)yiang oyite 


(40 cocoan uta). ; 
(4) {dé (wide); in connection with fint objects, such aa planks, padd les, coins, 


tortoiseshells, edible birds'-nests, finger-nails, lenves, feathers, cloth, clothes, — 


thatch ; also, however, cooking-pots and fahing-note,: €. fian tik piwah 
(4 paddles), 

(5) Aen,*! when referring to dwellings and other buildings, fanai Aen ai (5 Sai 

(6) chanang,*" to trees, posts, hairs, etc., ise! chanang onthan (7 trees). 

(7) danci™ to ships, boats, and canoes ; lie dandi chéng (3 ships). 

(3) Ainte" to bamboo utensils containing shell-lime. 

(9) tém (bunch), to bunches of plantains, betel-nnta, Pandanus, ete., or to in 
pineapples and papayas. 

(10) manoal (also moksiha), to bundles of prepared Pandanwe or Cyeas paste, 

(11) pomdt (bundle), to large bundles of split cane, also to the large trimmed 
bundles of imitation firewood offered by mourners at the grave. 

(12) mekiya,2" to small bundles of cane, ten of which equal one pomdk, 

(13) mindl (bundle), to small bundles of firewood, 

(14) lamem,™ to bundles of Chinese tobacco. 

(15) amoka?! to books only, 

(16) chamivkda,” to ladders only, 

(17) shamancp,™ to pieces — of, say, 40 yards — of calico, ete, 

(18) kawildng™ to cords and fishing-linea, 

To the above may be added the following expressions for distance :-— 
Aet-noang™ (used with ii-ndy, green cocoanut) in order to express distance by sea, ¢. 9., 
loa het-niang ii-ndu hé tang (we conld arrive (there) in three green cocoanuta’ time). 
kohit™ (used with maiyd, take a betel-quid), i in order to convey an iden of distance by 


land or time spent on a visit; ¢, J» fain kohdt ind maiyd tang (yon two 
could reach (that place) in four betel-quids’ time), 


iy 





MISCELLANEA, 


DERIVATION OF SAPEQUE. | 
Sapéque is the ordinary form in French writers 

of the commercial term “ cash" now used for the 
lowest denomination of modern Chinese currency. 
Tule, Hobson-Jobson, «. v,, could only guess at its 
derivation from a Malay word sapaku, but the 
following quotations settle the point, proving him 
to be right in his guces.~ 


1039. —" Tt (eaza, cash) hath a four-equare hole 
through it, at which they string them on a Straw; 
8 String oftwo hundred Caxnes, called Sata, 
is worth about three furthings sterling, and five 

Satas tyed together make a Bapocon. The 
Javians, when this money came first amongst 
them, were wo cheated with the Novelty, that they 
' would give six bags of Pepper for ten Bapocons, 


— 


SS ee ee ee ee ee 
™ The bracket denotes that it ia optional, though more correct, to expres noang with yaang, 

" The original meaning of this term ia not known to the present inhabitants. 

“The meaning of this is that Nicobarese invariably carry green (i, « ) UOripe) cosoannts when Feing any 
distance, or when likely to be absent some time, in their canoes in order to vidi tech themeelves when thirsty ; one or 
more ¢ocuanuts would be drunk by each person according to the dixtance travelled, 

© The practice of chewing betel-quids being universal among them the approximate time ofdinarily oreupled 
showing one or more is well known and serves the parpote shewn in the tox é. 
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thirteen whereof amount tobata Crown. Bat they 


have bad leisure enough to see their error; for in 
a short time, the Island was eo filled with this 
atuffe, that they were compelled to absolutely 
prohibit all trading, which so disparaged this 
money, that at present two Sacks of Pepper will 
ecarce come for one hundred thousand Caraes.” — 
Mandelalé, Voyages and Travels into the East 
Indies, E. T., 1639, p. 117. 

1703, — “ This is the reason why the Caras are 
valued go little: they are punched in the middle, 
and string’d with littl twista of Straw, two 
hundred in one Twist, which is called Banta, 
andia worth nine Deniera) Five Santas tied 
together, make a thousand Caxas, or a Sapoon 


\? misprint for Sapecon).” Collection of Dutch 


Voyages, p. 190. This passage gives the same 
story as Mandelalé, interpolated, I gather, in the 


account of the first voyage, 1595-7, by the an- 
| French writers for that com . 


onymous editor, 


1813.— “The only carrency of the country, 


(Cochin-China) is a sort of cash, called sap- 
pica, composed chiefly of tutenague,' 600 mak- 
ing a quan.” —Milbarn, Oriental Commerce, Ed. 
1825, pp. 444-5, in Yule, Hobson-Jodaon, «. 0. 
eqpeca, Yule adds that mace and sappica ore 
equally Malay words. 

(1831. —" The proper 
and Cochin-China ia called a Sapek, or Sapique, 
and consisted formerly of brasa, but now of zine. 
ara Sixty sapeke make a mes... - Six 
hundred sapeks, which make o uti are com- 
monly strung upon a filament of ratan. and in 
thie manner kept for nse." — Crawfurd, Embasrry 
ta Siam, p. 517. 

1830. — “The money current on Bali consists 
solely of Chinese pice with a hole in the centre, 
which have been introduced into Bali from time 
immemorial, They value them at half a cent, and 
600 may be obtained fora silver dollar. They 
however put them up in hundreds and thousands; 
two hundred are called satah, and are equal to 
one rupee copper, and a thousand called sapaku 
are valued at five rupees.” — Singapore Chronicle, 
June, 1830, in Moor, Tndien Archipelago, 1857, 
p- 24. 

1862, — " PAku, 4 string or fle of the small 
coins called pichis." — Urawfurd, Malay Dict., 
s.t.aate: incomp. ea, is “one” in Malay: pichis 
or pilis is a cash, 

1878, — ‘From sapek, acoin found in Ton- 
quin and Cochin-China, and equal to about half a 
plorning (1/500 Evans or about one-sisth of a 


L ‘., Tipelter: 
'This should be « mistake — ride quctation from 


| by bim from the Chinese péso, cent."* , 
coined money of Tonquin 


Gorman’ Kreuteor” — Giles, Closomry, of Refer- 
ence, p. 122, in Yulo, Hobeou-Jobson, #. v. fapeca. 
1880. — “ He (Da Cunha) seems to imply that 
the smallest denomination of coin struck by 
Albuquerque at Goa in 1510 wee called cepayqua, 
i.¢, inthe year before the capture of Malacea, 
and consequent familinrity with Malay terms. I 


do not trace hia authority for this; the word is not 
mentioned in the Corumentarics of Albugnergue, 


and it is quite possible that the dinAziros, as these 
small copper coins were also called, only received 
the name cepsayqua ot a later date, and some 
time after the occupation of Malacca.” — Yule, 
Hobson-Jobson, « v. sapeca, miranabtaa on 
ane Portugneze Numirmaties, 1980, pp. 11, 
+ 

“1888. —“ Sapoca, Sapdquo. This wond is used 
at Macao for what we call cash in Chinese cur- 
rency; and it is the word generally used by 
-«» Weean hardly 
doubt that the true origin of the term is that given: 
in a note communicated by our friend Mr, E. C. 
Baber: — “Very probably from Malay sa, one, 
und piu, a string or file of the small coins called 
pichia . . . , pdku ia written by Favre peko, 
( Dict. Mulay- -Prangaia, 1875-80) ond ia derived 


= i i 


Sapeku would then properly bea string of LW) 


cash, but it is not difficult to perceive that it might 


through some misunderstanding . . . . have 
been transferred to a single coin.”’— Yule, 
Hobson-Joéson, #, ¢. sapeca, 

1880. — “ Le taél d’ argent est la monnaic 
courante du pays, La qualité et le cours varient 
selon les lieux, Les sapéques en laiton ont 
anus cours; le change moyen est de 1,50) pour 
un taél.” — Rocher, Notes eur in Voyage an Yun- 
nan, in Toung Pao, Vol. 1. p. 51. 

1892. — * This is a brief history of the sapec 
(more commonly known to us aa the cesh), the 
only native ooin of China, and which ie fonnd 


everywhere from Malaysia to Japan.” — Ridge- 


way, Urigin of Currency, p. 157. 
a. C. Temrre. 





SOME NOTES ON THE FOLELORE OF TUE 
TELUGUS, 
By G, BR, Stsramian Pasteur. 
(Confinued from p. 168.) 

XXXVI 

Taeke wasaking at Anantapur, Kunthibhéje 

by name. While he was holding bis darbdr, 

being seated on his throne, and surrounded by 


a eee 
Crawfurd. Tt @ not in Schlegel’ a" Chinese Loas- words 
in the Mala} Language,” in Towny Poo, Vol. 1, p. 391, 
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a host of pundita, ministers, and others, a 


Kshatriya came and bowed and said that he was 
an expert in archery, and that he came there to 
serve the king os he was not able to get a living 
elsewhere. The king engaged his services at one 
hundred rupeea per month. From that day 
forwards he kept a vigilant watch over the king's 
palace. On acertain midnight, while the king 
was sleeping comfortably upstairs, he heard the 
cries of a woman, called his attendant and asked 
him what it waa. The archer said thut he, too, 
had heard the same cries for ten days past, but 
could not say why it was, but that he would make 
enquiries, ahould the king command him to do so. 


The king consented, and followed him incognito | 


to see whither he went. He went outside the 
town, and there saw a woman with dishevelled hair, 
-seated near the temple of Durga, erying at the 
top of her voice. He asked her who she was and 


whyshe was crying. She replied that she wasthe 


tutelary goddess of Kunthibhdje’s kingdom, 
and that as the king was to breathe his last in 


two or three days more, ahe waa erying—for, who | 


would protect her then? The archer then asked 
her if there were any meana by which the king's 
life could be saved. 
the archer's son were offered as a sacrifice to 
Durgd, the king would live for a very long time, 
The archer | 


said that she was so pleased with his bravery that 
desist, and ssid moreover that she 
would confer on him any boon he might ask, 
























) other two laughed nt the words of their companion. 








archer, overcome with joy, sent his son home, 
and went to the king's palace. The king, who 


Pired, quietly reached bis palace, went upstairs, 
and pretended to be asleep. ‘The archer went to 
the king and said that a woman who had had a 
quarrel with her hushand waa weeping bitterly, and 
king feeling grateful to the archer, raised bim 
to the rank of Commander-in-Chief of hia forces. 

Moral :— Honest servants will not fail to risk 
their own lives when calamities befall their 

ZEXVUI. 

Three fish lived in the bed of a river. One of 

these perceived that the water would dry up in the 


of the same, and:seid, further, how they would 
run the risk of being carried off by the fishermen 
at the time, and that they should therefore seek a 
all of them should go into the current and settle: 
in the sea or in the bed of another river, ‘The 
summer set in, and the waters of the river dried 
One of them was possessed of some senee and 
while the other began to jump. The latter there- 
fore waa dashed to the ground and smashed to 
Pieces, The former, perceiving the fisherman 
going away with his net, crawled unperceived and 
jumped into the waters and lived comfortably. 
Moral :— Whoever perceives coming events and 


| tries to avert danger shall surely be happy; and 


The archer then requested Durgi to spare | the person who tries to extricate himself from 
the life of king Kunthibhdja, and to bless him | difficulties, even after they huppen, may also 
with long life and prosperity. Durgi gare consider bimself lucky, but the man who remains 
him the boon sought for and disappeared. ‘The idle will surely come to grief. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BEDSTEADS AS SPIRIT HAUNTS. 


GuEgprax Srvau, in P. N. and Q. 1883. 





member of the family formerly an Extra Assistant 
ines in that district. The rensom ia, 


| 1 believe, given in Wace's Hasdrd Settlement 
| Report! 


T, C, Prowpey, in P. N. and @. 1883. 
1 [See Wane, pp. 24 and 67. —Ep] 











THE CASTLE OF LOHARA, 

BY M. A. STERN, Pa.D, 

f fest following notes on an ancient stronghold of the monntains enclosing Kasmir have been 

_ prepired for my aunotated transletion of Kathapa’s Rijataraigini now ipassing through 
the press.* Their publication in this place may be useful as supplying a specimen of the 
cominuntary which accompanies that translation, They may also serve to illustrate the results 
which a closer stady of the Chronicle and a series of antiquarian tours have furnished as 
regards the ancient topography of Kakmir and the wijacent territories, 

The whole of these resnits has been embodied in the detailed maps of Ancient Kasmir 
which with the assistance of the Asiatic Society of Bengal I have been able to prepare, as a 
supplement to my work, at the Survey of India Offices. I hope soon to publish these maps 
with a separate memoir in the Asiatic Society's Jourual, Until then I mast refer for any of the 
toporyraphical details discussed below to the maps shewing the modern topography of the 
territory, aa contained in the “ Atlas of India” and other publications of the Survey of India,+ 


§ 1. Lohara or Loharakotts, the ‘Castle of Lohara,’ has played an important part in 
last two cantos of Kalhana’s RAajatarangini, In view of the very frequent references which 
Kalhaga makes to this locality, its correct identification is essential for the fall understanding 
of the events related in that portion of the Kaémlr Clironicle, ~ 

Tt may jnstly be doubted whether Wilson who first proposed to identify Lohara with Lahore 
(Assay on the Hindu History of Cushmir, p. 47), would have hazarded this suggestion if the text of 
Books vii, and viii, had then been accessible tohim. Notwithstanding, however, the evident 
impossibility of making this assumed position of Loharaagree with the numerous passages in which 
Kalhaga speaks of it as a hill-fortreas and as situated in close proximity of Kaémir,' Wilson's 
conjecture has been accepted with implicit faith by subsequent interpreters. It has thus found 
its way too into numerous works not directly dealing with Kagmir2 With some other topo- 
graphical misunderstandings of this kind, it has helped to create greatly exaggerated notions 
as to the political power and territorial extent of the Kaimir kingdom at that late period, 

§ 2. The local indications furnished by the passages to be disenased below, had led me for 
some time back to look for Lohara in the mountain districts which adjoin Kaémir immediately 
to the south of the Pir Pantsal range. Bot it was only in the eburse of a tour specially under- 
taken in Angust, 1892, in search of this locality, that T was able to fix its position in the valley 
now called Loh*rin, belonging to the territory of Prints (Parnotaa). <A brief account of thig 
identification haa been given in the ‘ Anzeiger der philosophiech-Atstorischen Klasee' of the 
Imperial Academy of Vienna, 14th December 1892, and in a paper read before ‘the Royal 
Asiatic Society (see Academy, 1893, Nov. 24), 

§ 3. Referring for eome farther topographical and ethnographical details to the remarks 
given below, it will be sufficient to note here that Loh*rin, marked Loran on the maps, com- 
prises the well-populated and fertile mountain district formed by the valleys of the streams 
which drain the sonthern slopes of the Pir Pantsal range between the Tatakiti Peak and the 
Tédmaidin pass. The Lohtrin River which is formed by these streams, receives at Mandi the 
stream of the Gigri Valley which adjoins Loh*rin to the N.W. Some eight miles further 
down it flows into the Siran River with which together it forma the Tohi (Taushi) of Prints, 
"© fa be pablished in 1898 by Mes«ra, Constable & Co,, London, in two volumes quarto, 

+ Bee “ Aflas of India,” Sheets 23 and 29, scale four miles to one inch; also Map of Kashmir with part of 


adjacent mountaine .weeeyed during 1835-87, scale two miles to one inch, | = 
t Comp. «. g- Rajat, vii, 140, 703, 62, 939 ; viii, 205, 579, ot, 739, SB, LA27, 1680, 1796 ogg. 1875 my.» 1997, ete. 
1 Comp. Troyer’ note oniv. 177 and Vol, iii, p. 570: Lassen, Indiachs Alerthwmabwads, iti. pp, 1042, 1119, 


also Dr. T, H. Thornton's excellent movograph “ Lahore, 1576, p. 107, : 
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The bruadest and best-cultiveated part of the Valley of Loh*rin lies abuut 8 miles above 
Mandi, at cire, 74° 23" long, 33° 48° lat. The cluster of large villages situated here (distin- 
guished after the tribal names of tiucir inhabitants as Twals‘vand, Géyvand, and Détvand) are 
jointly known by the name of Dodtrin and may be regarded as the centre of the district, 
Through Loh¢rin proper and then through a side-valley deseending from the mountains on the 
N. leads the path to the Tié*maidin Pass which since early times to the present day has formed 
one of the most freqaonted and beat routes from the Western Panjab to Kaimir. The import- 
ance of this route and the easy commanication thereby established explains the cloge political 
relations of Lohara with Kadmir as well as the prevalence of a Kaémlri population in the pre- 
sent Lohtrin. 

§4. Inexamining the main passages of the Rajataraigigl bearing on Lohara with a view 
to proving its identity with the modern Lob'rin, it willbe most convenient to follow the order 
of Kalhana’s narrative. 

The prominent place occupied by Lohara in the historical events relited in Books vii 
and viii, is chiefly due to the close connection which the marriage of King Kshemagupta with 
Didda, the daughter of Sitnhardje of Lohara, established between the roval families of Kaduilr 
and Lohara. This union as well as the fact that Simharija. was himself married tc a 
daughter of Bhima Sahi, the mighty ruler of Udabhands (Vaihand) and Kabal,? proves that 
the territory of the former could not have been restricted to the Lobtrin Valley alone, It 
probably comprised also other neighbouring valleys to the south of the Pir Panigil sach as 
Maodi, Siiran, Sadriin, perhaps also Prints itself. Diddi who after the death of Kshemagupta 
and after disposing of her son and grandsous raled Kagmir in her own name (980-1005_A_D.), 
adopwd as her successor Samgrimaraja, the son of her brother Udayarija.2 Lohara remai 
in the possession of her nephew Vigraharaja of whom we do not know whether he Was o son 
of Udayaraja or another of Simbarija's numerous sons. | 

§ 5. Vigraharaja had already in Diddi’'s lifetime appeared as s pretender.’ After the 
death of Samgramuraja (A. D. 1098) he made a second unsuccessful attempt to seize the Kadnir 
throne. He marched from Lohara for Srinagar, burnt on the way the Kadmlrian frontier- 
atation (dvdra), and appeared after two and ahalf days’ hard marching before the capital where 
he was defeated and alain.’ 

Vigraheraja’s expedition took place soon after the death of Samgrimarija which 
fell at the commencement of the month Ashidha (June-July). At that season of the year 
tke shortest route of the invader lay over the Tos*msidin Pass, This, notwithstanding its 
height (circ. 13,500 feet. above sea level), is open for traffic of all kinds from May till 
November. The practical possibility of covering the distance within the above time was tested 
by me in 1892 on the tour referred to. Leaving Lob*rin on the morning of the 19th August 
with baggage animals and load-carrying coolies I reached without diticulty on the evening 
of the following day the edge of the Tés*maidin platean above the village of Drang 
(seo note 7), From there half a day's march across the level Valley would suffice to bring one 
to ‘Srinagar. 

Vigraharija's son and successor Eshitiraja whom we find also mentioned as rnlerof Lohara 
in Bilhaya’s Vikramaikadevacharita,* resigned his throne in favor of Utkarsha, the grandson of 
King Ananta and younger brother of Harsha? When Utkarsha on Kalaéa’s death (A. D, 1089) 
wus called to rule over Kadmir, he united with his new kingdom the territory of Lolara,!? 

"20am. vi, 176 qq. and my paper‘ Zur Geechichie der Chis vou Kabul,” Festgruss an BR. vou Hoth, pp. 200 aq, 

¢ See vi. 176 where Sibhardja is called durzin lis Loharddiniss dati; vii. 100 and vill, 9140qq., where Pargotes 
(Prant-) seems to be referred to as withio the confines of Lobara territory ; also vili, 145, 2277. 

4 Comp. ri. 355; vil. 1264, © vi. 35 aqq. 

T See vii, 1W0eq. The dedra referred to in this passage can be safely identified with the dradga or frontier 
watoh.stution which was situated on the Kadulr side of the To¥emaidin Pass abore the prosent village of Drang. It 
ig mentioned under the name K4rbojodradje in vill, 1997, 2010, Compare my note on ili, 227. 

* Comp. Fikramdatad. xviii. 47, 67. * Comp. til. 351 aqq. 4 Comp, vii, 70S aqq, 
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which henoeforeh beounes the secanstail Sahin and ‘ales of calety for the Kaimir rulers 
in the troubled times of the succeeding reigns, 

§ 6. In the time of Harsha we hear of au expedition sent against Rajapuri, the modern 
Rajauri, which took the route oid Lohara,t.¢., over the Tés*maidin Pass.!! When subse- 
quently the pretender Uchchala, the descendant of a side branch of the house of Lohara, made 
his first irruption into Kaimir, from Rajauri, he led his small band of followers through the 
territory of the Governor of Lohara, After defeating the latter's forces at Parnotsa, be 
surprised the commandant of the Dedra and reached safely the rebel camp in Kramarajya, the 
western portion of the Walley,'? Kalhana’s special reference to the consternation caused by 
the sudden appearance of the pretender is significant.” It is clearly connected with the fact 
that Uchchala’s invasion took place at the beginning of the month Vaisakha, j.«., in April, 
when the Téé*maiddn Pass, aceording to the information collected by me at Lobtrin, can be 
crossed only on foot aud with some difficulty. 
advice of his ministers councelling a timely retreat to the mountains of Lohara,* the rale over 
Kaimir and Lohara was again divided. The latter and the adjoining territories fell to the 
share of Sussala, whereas Uchchala, his elder brother, took Kaimir. From Lohara Sussala 
made an attempt to oust his brother, bat was defeated on the march to Srinagar pear 
Selyapural@ and forced to flee to the coantry of the Dards, From there he regained Lohara 
by diffiealt mountain tracks.'’ 

When Uchchala fell the victim of a conspiracy, his brother received the news within one and 
a half days,’* and started at once for Kaémir to secure the throne, The murder of Uchchal 
took place on the sixth day of the bright half of Pauga of the Laukika year 4187. This date 
corresponds to the 8th December A.D. 1111, So late in the year the T’éjemaidan ronte muat 
have been closed by snow, It is therefore probable that Sussala marched by one of the more 
western and lower passea which lead from the valley of Sadriin to the valley of the Vitasta 
below Varihamula.! It agrees fully with this supposition that we find subsequently Susgala 
encamped above Hushkapura (Ushkiir) opposite Virihamiila which would be the natural goal 
for an invader using one of the above routes. Foiled in his endeavour on this occasion 
Sussala retreated with difficalty to Lohara over paths on which the snow lay deep and under 
continual fighting with marauding Khaaas.” 

68, Susesla some months later succeeded in wresting Kasmir from his half-brother 
Salhana, and subsequently used the stronghold of Lohara for the custoily of his danyerons 
relatives and as the hoarding place of the treasures he accumulated by an oppressive rule,” 
When threatened in the summer of 1120 A. D. by the rebel forces of the pretender Bhikshichara 
he sent his son and family to Lohara for safety and followed them himself in the month of 

Mirgasirsha of that year vid Hushkapora™ In the following spring the usurper Bhikshichara 
despatched a force vid Rajapuriin order to attack Sossala in his monntain fastness. These 
troops on their advance from the sonth were met by Sussala at Pargotsa and there utterly 
routed. During the remainder of Sussala’s reign we hear of Lohara only once more when 
Juyasituha is brought back to Kaémfr after three years’ residence at Lohara and met by 
his father at Virdbamiila.%* y , 
“th he vk Sa 1 Comp, vii. 1298 aqq. 18 Bee vii. 1300. 
 vril, 1355, 1568, 1598, @ See viii, @, Loharasorkdndhoch mancdoldntaram, 
1 viii. 192 aq. — Selyapura is probably the present village of Silpdr in the Dinty Pargana, situated on the 


direct route from Drang to Srinagar. i See viii, 207, @ See vin. 379. 
1) To the present day the people of Lobtrin, when obliged to proceed to Katmlr during the winter months, nee 
the routes leadiag over the mountainafrom Sadrin. Of these the Hayjji Pir Pasa (8,500) te mever closed outirely_ 


The Po jja Pass, though somewhat higher, is certainly still open in December. A route leading from the latter 
along the lower ridges down to Ushkdr ia actually marked on the Survey mapas, and this would have been the gost 
convenient one for Sussala’s expedition, See viii, 300, 5 Comp, riii. 411. 

™ Comp. viii. 519, 457, G9. viii. 717, S19 eqq- ® Comp, till, 1227 eqq. 
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§ 9. “Fuller details regarding the topography of Lohara are to be found in the narrative of 
the events’ which took place there during the rule of Jayasithha, i. ¢., in Kalhana’s own time, 

Of the princes whom Sussala on his accession to the Kaémir throne had confined at Lobara, 
Lothana with five of his relatives was in A. D. 1130 stillin captivitythere, Aconepiracy of some — 
of the officers in charge of the Lohara garrison (koffabhritya) utilized the opportunity offered when 
Preman, the commandant of the castle, had gone down to the neighbouring Aftalikf on bnsi- 
ness, and set free the prisoners in the night of the 10th Jynizhtha voli of that year. Lothana 
was proclaimed king, and before daybreak the stronghold and the treasures which Susealn had 
deposited there, were in his possession, Preman on receipt of the news hurried back on the — 
morning from Atjilike, but waa met by the conzpirators at the approach to the castle and 
forced to retreat, 

Tho expressions used by Kalhaga in the passages recorded below make it clear that Atfalika 
must be the name of @ locality situated below Lobara and in comparative proximity of the 
castle. In view of this evidence and of what will be said below regarding the position of 
the force sent for the recapture of Lohara, I do not hesitate to recognize the name Atfalikd in — 
that of the present village AgOll, sitoated close to the point where the valley of Lohtrin mects — 
that of Gigri, some eight miles below Loh?rin proper. ee’ 

At the actual junction of the two valleys lies Mandi. This place consists entirely of shops, | 
some eighty in number, and these account for its name, which means ‘ market" in Pahirl aa well 
as Panjibt. Mandi is now the commercial centre of the whole district and has probably ocen- 
pied tle same position in earlier conturies. I see a distinct reference to it in the passage viii. 
199] where Kalhana relates the looting of 4/ilikipana, - én ‘the market of Attilika (Artalika).” 

§ 10. The newsof this rebellion was carried by a messenger to King Jnyasitmba amd reached 
him on the following day at Vijayeévara (Vij*brér)” He at onee despatched a force for the 
recovery of Lohara. The Kaémfrian leader took up his position at Atealika from where he 
endeavoured to close all approaches to Lohara While the besieging troops suffered from the 
great summer heat and the consequent fevers,” Somapila, Raja of Rijapurl, who was instigated 
by Sujji, a disaffected minister of Jayasimha, approached from the south to attack them, — 

Tho Kaémirians wished then to retreat totheir own country, and finding the route by Saram- 
bara closed by the enemy, were obliged to take to a diffienlt mountain pass called KAlonaka 
They started from Attalikd on a path leading along the precipitons side of a defile and wae 
followed on the opposite side by the enemy. The Kaémfrian troops and their followers reach- 
ed that day without opposition 6 mountain village called VanikAvasa and oamped there and in 
the neighbouring hamlets, At midnight they were surprised by Sujji’s force and thrown into 
confusion. In the general stampede which followed, the Kaimir army are destroyed and its 
leaders captnred. The fugitives were plundered in the mountains by the Khaéas. 

Tha situation of the Kaémirian troops at Attalild and the ronte taken by them on their 
disastrous retreat can be fully onderstood by a reference to the map, When threatened from 
the sooth by Snjji who advances from Parnotss, the Kaémirians wish to regain their own 
territory, but cannot use the direct ronte over the 'Téé*maidiin Pass as it is blocked by the 
rebels at the Luhara castle. The other main route up the Gigrt valley which would open to 





= Comp. viti, 1794 1881, 

© Sce viii, 831, 1810, 1994, — I believe A}AlibA to.be the correct form of the mame: it ja weil e 
wili, B41, 1819, 1045. dtfalibd is found twiee (viii, 1B42, 1004) and Aftiliki aleo twiee (vill, on Meth ureuitce _ 

L, agrees with these readings. win ee? 

7? Comp, rill, 1779, 1703-05, ™% Comp, viii, 1294, 1943, 

8? Boo viii, 1835, 1873, 1890. — Mant, which ties at an elevation of probably not much over 4000, is, as TY, 
myself in Angust 1992, a hot place even in the rainy season, Its ishabitante enffer 4 good deal from re found _ 
om vill, 1873, 1632. Riee.cultivation flourishes about Manji, whereas at Loh*rin, which lies at an altited Pi sists 
reven thonsand feet and comeequently has a climate colder than the Kaimir Valloy, rice dors not grow and Indian torn 
irs Ge eee ™ Comp, vill, 1873-1906, Teen 
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vem the approach to the Firdepir Pass or to any of the other passes leading over the moun- 
tains to N. W, of the Tos*maidin, is closed by the enemy stationed at Nérambara. This place 
I identify with the large village of Chtmbar situated about 5 miles above Mandi in the 
GAgri Valley.™ | | 

There remains thus for their escape only the ronte through the side valley which opens 
to the 8. W. at the village of Paléra, some three miles above Mandi on the way to Lolitrin. 
A difficult path, marked on the larger Survey map, lends through this valley, past the village 
of Van to an alp called Kutiyan from which a valley leading down to Sdran is gained. From 
the latter place the KaSmir force might have retired in safety over the Pir Pantsil Pass. 

Van [ identify with Kalhana’s VanikAvasa™ and Koliyan with Kalenaka. The dangerous 
defile through which Jayasithha’s troops retreat to Vanikivasa, is clearly the narrow gorge of 
the Lolitrin River which must be passed bofore reaching Paléra, For about two miles the road 
leads there high above the river along precipitous cliffs, and in many places it appears to have 
been artificially cut into the face of the latter. 

§ 11. The conclusive evidence furnished hy the above narrative aa to the position of 
Lobara permits us to note more briefly the remaining references in the Chronicle. A tempo- 
rary absence of Lothana from Lohara gave an opportunity toanother pretender, Mallarjuna, to 
take possession of the stronghold and the territory attached to it, Lothana turned out of the 
‘ Kottardjya’ harassed his rival from Attalika and other places, bat made subsequently pence 
with him and proceeded to invade Kasmir with the help of powerfal allies among the rebellious 
Dimaras. He crossed the mountains and took upa position at Karkofadranga, 1. ¢., the modern 
Drang below the Tés*maiddn platean2? Eventually Lohara was reoceupied by Juyasimha’s 
troops and Mallirjuna forced to flev2* On the way he was plandered of the treasares carried 
away from Lohara and ultimately captured at the village of Savarnike. The latter is distinctly 
designated as belonging to the territory of Lohara and can hence be identified with the village 
of Saran in the Toht Valley already mentioned.” -Finally Kalhana relates to us the installation 
of Gulhana, Jnyasimha's eldest son, as ruler of Lohara daring the life-time of his father. 

The references to Lohara in the later Chronicles are few and do not add to our knowledge 
regarding to its situation? As a stronghold it had evidently retained its importance for 
Kaémir only as long as the dynasty which had its home there, remained in power, That trade 
continued to pass through Lohara, can, however, be concladed from an allusion to the customs 
revenue levied therein the reign of Muhammad Shih about A, D. 1530. 

§ 12. Of far greater interest and importance are the references to the fortress of Lobora 
which we meet in Albérint’s Indica. We owe them indirectly to the uusuccessful expedition 
which Mahmiid of Ghasna had led against Kaémir. Albérinl at the close of his account of 
Kaiwtr geography*! mentions to the south of the capital the high peak ‘Kularjak " resembling 
by its copula shape the mountain Dunbavand (Demivand), ‘“ The snow there never melts, It 


 Analogios in the phonetic conversion of other Kaémilr local names which hav been disoweed by me in notes 

i. 100, vill. 176 and permit sto trace back tha modern name Chdmbar to Slrambera through *ajrdmbara > 

eGrdmbar, Initial Skr. 4 which otherwise is regularly replaced f= Kadmirt by h, ix preserved, and oF ch, in cases 

where this initial consonant was protected by immediate contact with a following comsouant; comp., ¢. ¥., 
ir Ber. BeirdeAfra. 

re os veitbaaia we have probably the simple same Fan¢hi with the addi 

viii, 1977. Van is the Ka. form of the name which on the map is marked * Han’ 


tion of drdsa ‘habitation,’ see note 
acconling to the Pubérl proounvia- 


=| Comp. vill, 1041 994. : 
7 Kotta, * castle,” on abreviation for Loharake!fa, 


ee ayia ist and above note 7 
" vit. 1905 aqq., 1919, and : : = 
ua oe aes. M See viii, 2373 aqq. with note viii. 2277. mic S301, 3372. 
0 Jonartja, 44 sqq.: Brivara iii. 482: iv. 187; Fourth Chronicle, 151, -* 4. ; 
si rpccheaaes Neca anc Si: B. ‘ at Comp, Albéritni's Indies, Vol. i. p. 207 #3. 
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is always visible from the region of Takeshar and Lauhdwar (Lahore). The distance between 
this peak and the platean of Kashmir is two farsakh, ‘The fortress Rajdgirf lies south of it, and 
the fortress Lahr west of it, the two strongest places I have ever seen. The town [Ajiwat 
(Rajapurt) is three jarsakh distant from the peak," . 


Tt can scarcely be doubted that Albérint refers here to Mount Tatakafi which rises to an. 
elevation of 15,524 feet in the central part of the Pir rantsil range and is the highest peak in 
the whole chain of mountains to the 8. of Kaémlr. Its bold form and isolated position make 
Mount Tatakit! most conspicuous, in particular for an observer from the south, It ia ; roams ed 
by extensive snowfelds which remain throughout the year,“ and bears on its 8. face a small. 
glacicr, Mount Tataki¢t has the shape described by Albér‘int and can be seen through the 
greatest part of the year from the districts of Siilkit and Gujrinwala to the E. of the Chinit 
(Takeshar), Its snowy dome has occasionally in very clear weather been sighted by me even 
from Lahore.“ : 


The position of the fortress Réjdyiri (recte Rajagiri), which is referred to also by 
the upper Siiran valley, i.¢. to the suuth of the Mount Tatakisi«! Finally the ‘fortress 
Laluir’ which Albérini places west of Mount Kulirjak, can be no other than our Loluira. The 
entrance of the Loh*rin valley lies almost dae west of the Tatakdsi, at a distance of about 
13 miles as the crow flies, : toe | 


another passage of the Indica, where its name ia given aa Lauhtir aod its distance from the 
capital of Kaémir estimated at 56 miles, “half the way being ragged country, the other half 
plain.” Without examining the question as to what measure is meant by the “ miles’ of the 
text, it may be noted that the actual length of the route from Loberin to Srinagar vid the 
Téstmaidin Pass can be put at about 60 English miles. Of these circ. 20 miles lic in the level 
plain of the Kaémir Valley, Adding to this distance that portion of the route which leads over 
the Hat grassy slopes of the Tésmaidin platean on te Kadmir side of the poss, and which is 
almost equally easy, we approach very closely to the proportion indicated by Albérint, 


Bot Albérinf has left os yet another indication for testing the correctness of our identifi- 
cation. In the last quoted passage of the Inlica he informs ua that he had himself made an 
observation .of the latitude of the fortress ‘ Lawhir,’ and shewa it there as 34° 10’, In his Canon 
Masudicus, however, as Prof. Sachau's note ii., p- 241, informs us, the Intitude of Lauhtr is. 
given ag 35° 40. Whichever figure we may adopt, the result of Albérdul's observation agrees 
closely enough with the actual latitude of Lob*rin which is about 33° 43° socordivg to the 
Survey maps," 

= a = = = = - =— — Ss, 

4? Compare Drew, Jummoo, p. 206, aod the panoramic view of the Pir Pantail range io Dr. Neve's Guide to 
Kashmir, Seealeo my accoant of an ascent of Tatukiiti in Reisebriefe aus Kashmir, Miinchener Allgem, Zeitung, 
Aug, 1839, | . 

“! The TMikeahar of Albérint! corresponds to Kalbana's Tokkadaia, and Hinen Teinng"s Terh-kia (Takka); comp. 
my note on Bijat, v, 150. | 

Cunningham, Anc, (eogr, p. 151, in certainly mistaken in identifying Albériin!'s peak with tho great Nanga 
Porvat (23,72) feet above the sca) which lies iu Astin ta the worth of Kaimlr. On account of the intervening ranges 
itis more than doubtful whether Nanga Parvat can ever ba seen from any point of the Panjib plaing, 

Tam unable to explain the name Kulirjok given to the peak by Albérint, |; 

“ Compare my note on vii, 1270, 

“ See frdica, i. p. 317, and Prof. Sachau's note thereon, ii. p, 041. 

“The fair acouracy of the other Indiun latitudes observed by Albi rant is shown by Prof. Sachan’ comparative 
table, ii p. $41-— Innampeh as the Canon Masnticws was written after the author's Ivica and ia formset in more than 


















gowzraphical position of the two localities he must have considered thie obeervatina aa incorrect, if the letivuh vr 
Daukir was really taken by himas 34" 10. Yot he makes no remark regarding this difference, 7 | 
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§ 13, Albérdof's personal acquaintance with the fortress ‘Lanhir’ can only date from the 
uusuccessful expedition which Mahmfd of Ghazna undertook against Kaimir, The Muham- 
midan historians extracted by Elliott assign varying dates to this expedition, but agree in 
relating that Malwid's invasion waa brought to a standstill at the siege of tho fortof ‘Loh-Eét’ 
which as Ferishta tells us, “was remarkable on account of its height and strength.” “After | 
a while when the suow began to fall, and the season became intensely cold, and ithe enemy 
received reinforcements from Kadmir, the Sultan was obliged to abandon his design and to 
return to Ghazni.”“ ‘The description here given agrees so well with what Albérinl says of 
‘Lanhir’ (Lohara) and its position on the confines of Kaimir, that we cannot hesitate to 
which Indian proper names are exposed in the works of Muhammadan authors, we may rest 
satisfied with the form in which the name of a little-known locality bas in this instance been 
preserved for us. | 

§ 14, In modern times it fell once more to the share of Lob*rin to witness the failure of 
an invader. Ranjit Singh who in the summer of 1814 had led in person @ portion of the Sikh 
army into the Valley with the object of entering Kaémir by the Taiemaidin Pass, met bere 
with @ reverse to which the natural difficulties of this mountain region had contribated quite 





as much as the résistance of his Pathin opponenta.“# Similarly we may suppose that the 
ancient Loharakotja derived no small portion of its vaunted strength from the natural advan- 
tages of its situation, 


The valley of Leberin from the defile of Paléra upward offers a series of excellent defen- 
sive positiona which would need bat comparatively little fortification to be rendered almost 
impregnable for an enemy not possessed of guns, At several places cross ridges with precipitous 
cliffs deacend into-the Valley and reduce it to a gorge. Barriers are'thus formed from which 
the route on either side of the river is completely commanded. . 

§ 15, In Loh*ria proper distinct traditions of an ancient ‘Killa’ or fortress cling to 
the isolated ridge which projects, in the direction from N. W, to 5. E., towards the right. bank 
of the Loh*rin River jost above the village of Gég'vand (shéwn on the St-vey mapas * Gajian’). 
At ite 8. E. extremity this ridge falls off abruptly with a rocky face. On the N. EB. ond 8. W. 
sides its slopes descend with equal steepness to the beds of the streams which flow 
through the Tintr'vand and Gég'vand villages. The top of this ridge les about S00 
feet above the level of the Valley and forms o narrow plateau about o quarter of a 
mile long. At the S, E. end of this pintean rises a small hillock. This was pointed out to me 
by old villagers as the site of a fort which is supposed to have stood there long before the 
time of tho Muhammadan Rajis of Prints. 

« Comp, Elliott, History of India, ii. pp. 435, 466 sq. Firighta’s account places tho expedition in A. H. 406 
(A. D, 1005) ; according to the Tabfkit-i-Akbarl it took place in A. H, 412 (A. D. 1021). As Albériri's reeidened ip 
India as an involantary follower of Mahméd's court falls after tho capture of Khwiriam, A. D. 107, the later date 
would be preferable. ’ | 

“The plows legend of the Lobsrin poople attributes the MabGrdja’s defeat to the miraculous intervention of 
the Sain! ‘Saiyid Charan’ who lies barried near tho village of Tantevend in Lob4rin proper. Mysteri os noises and 
‘alarms’ proceeding from his Zilirat are said to have thrown the Sikh army into confusion and to have brought about 


ite precipitous fight. 





In reality Ranjit Singh's rotreat waadve to far more natural cagsos. His troops had suffered already great losses 
by sickness aod desertion on the advance to the Tidemaidin plateau, When the hitter was reached by his advance. 


guard, the Sikhs foand themeclres without so_plies and confronted by « strongly posted force of Aulu Khin, the 
Afghin Gove-nor of Kadmir, After afew days spent in inaction Rapjit Singh roceired pews of the defeat which his 
general Hien DyAl, sent witha second columa by the Pir Pantefil Pasa, bad suffered before Supiyas. 

Raujit Singh thom felt obliged to order a retreat. This developed into « complete derogte when the hillmen of 
the RAjA of Pinch (Prdote) attacked the Sikhs from the mountaina about Lobsrin, On the Sith July 1514 Ranjit 
Singh Kimeelf had to flee to Mand! after the completo loss of hia baggage and great portion of his army. The best 
account of this expedition I have boon able to trace, is that given by Baron Hiigel, Kashmir wad das Boich der 
Biekh, ii, pp. 14) 094, 
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No remains are now visible loverghied except traces of rough walls on the sides of this 
hillock and stone-henps at various places. As the whole ridge has been used fora long time 
back as a burial ground, many of the large stones placed over the tombs may have originally 
been carried away from the site of the ‘ Killa.’ A large treasure is believed to be buried 
there. The ridge itself is accessible only by a narrow neck which connects it on the north — 
with the hillside behind, The approach to this point appears to have been guarled by two 
smaller forts which the tradition of the Lohtrin people places on spurs projecting from the 
mountain, one to the west and the other to the north of the commencement of the riige, 
Quite close to the latter point is a fine apring. 

§ 16. Thongh the traditions and scanty remains here indicated do not by themselves 
ailmit of any certain conclusion, it may be safely asserted that the ridge described would 
have afforded an excellent position for hill castle designed for barring the route up the 
valley. The actual road leavling to the Tid*maidin Pass winds round the foot of the ridge 
ou the 8. and E. On account of the proximity of the deeply cut river-bed the rond could 
never have followed a different direction, On the left side of the valley and opposite to the 
rulge, a high mountain spur descends with ragged cliffs to the river-bed. The difficult 
path which leads along this bank towards the Nirpir Pass, is unfit for laden animals and 
could have been easily defended in case of any attempt to turn the ridge, 


In view of the topographical facts here indicated Iam inclined to look upon the ridge in 
the centre of Loh'rin as the most likely site of Loharakotta, The absence of more conspicuons 
remains over-ground can scarcely be considered an argument against this assumption, if we 
keep in view the time-honored fashion in which forts are constructed in and about Kaémir, 
The walls are built of rough unhewn stones set in a framework of wooden beame and are liable 
to rapid decay, if once neglected“® This fact is sufficiently illustrated by the wholly ruinous 

condition of many of the forts which the Sikhs erected on the routes to Kaémir in the early 
part of this century, 

Adding to this fact the destractive action of the heavy monsoon rains and the equally 
heavy snowfall to which the southern slopea of the Pir Panisil are SAGES we cannot well 
feel surprised if a once famons stronghold can now, after seven centuries, be traced only in 
shapeless heaps of stones and « lingering tradition, 














CURRENCY AND COINAGE AMONG THE BURMESE. 
BY RE, 0. TEMPLE, 
(Confinuad from p, £19.) 
7, 
Age of Bullion Currency in Burma, 

As to the age of metal ourrency in Burma, the oldest reference I can find is from the 
Han History, Chapter on the T’an (Barma) State, kindly supplied by Mr. E, H. Parker; — 
“In the year A. D. 97, the king of T‘an by name Yung Yu (unidentified as yet in Bormese)® 
selected and sent interpreters to offer precions things from his country, The Emperor Ho 


rewarded him with m golden seal and a purple vest, adding money and clothes for the emaller 
ohiektaine.: 





an For the description of a fort bailt on the allove system see & g. the scoouule of the rem siege of the Chitral 
Fort (1895), 

© SammudarAja, the reputed founder of the Sakkaréj Era, in Burma, lived traditionally at this time in 
or old Pagin, Crawfurd, Ava, Apps., p, 42: Phayre, Hist, of Durma, pp. 19, 278, B. - B, Gazetteer, Vol. I. p, ee 
Parker, Burma, p. 9 f, 
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What waa actually meant by “money” at that period seems to be difficult to determine. 
According to Terrien de la Couperie, Catalogue of Chinese Coins, p. 25, the wu-fcha copper 
cash were current from B. C. 40 to A. D. 120, bat he showsat p. 395 ff, that there was great 
confagion in the currency after A, 1). 26, and again aboot A. D. 147. Atany rate, he anys that, 
after A. D, 25, “silk, clothes, metal in lumps, aud corn were again resorted to (for currency), 
as in the olden time.” Ho says, however, that in A. D. 40*S.tehe cash were regolarly 
brought into circulation.” 

In any case, whatever this Tan “ money" may have been, it waa not indigonous; and 
as to the ago of the uncoined currency of the Burmese, Parker, Parma Heletions with 
China, p. 11 ff., gives a very interesting fact. Quoting from the Anaals of the T*ang Dynasty 
he shews that the Piao(Pya) Kingdom mentioned therein was undoubtedly Burma, and then goes 
on to quote :—~ “ gold and silver are used as money, the shape of which is crescent like’: it is 
called éugk‘af‘o and also teuh-t‘an-t’o.” The period of the TYang Dynasty was 618 -907 A, D. 
and the year referred to in the question was apparently 832 A, D. 

Profesaor Terriea de la Couperie, in hia Calalogus of Chinese Coingin the British Musewm, with 
bis usual boldness, takes ua, in describing similar currency in China itself, into periods usually® 
held to be at beat semi-historical, when dating the various kinds of it; bat, as regards Burma 
until something older turns up We may take this date, 832 A. D., as the oldest known. 
Thence the atory is carried on by Marco Polo* and the many early European explorers of the 
regions of Further India, and, when the Burmese native annals shall bave been well explored, 
probably more definite information will be forthcoming. 

Bat I may os well add here a couple of facts in aupport of the general statements from 
Chinese sources not nsaally accessible and supplied by Mr. E. H. Parker, 

In the year 1297, Kublai’s soccessor gave Tib-lih-p'u-wa-na-a-tih-t‘iye o patent as King 
of Burma, and recognised his gon Sin-hoh-pah-tib, as heir apparent. This Sin-hoh-pah-tih, or 
Sinhopadi, had been sent to congratulate the new Emperor (Ch’eng Taung), who fixed the 
annual tribute (of Burma) at 2,500 ounces of silver, 1,000 silk saranys, 20 tame elephante, 
10,000 messures of grain,!® 
_ Im A. D. 1556, the Mang (Bormese) “ chieftain” and the Chinese authorities in the Shin 

States had a quarrel, and the Chinese led the Burmese into o successful ambush at Kah-sa, 
which appears to be Kathi on the Irrawaddy. Here they starved the Burmese army, in 
whose camp the famine was so great that “a gill of rice was sold fora pinch of gold." ** 

Pda is refeered to by de la Couparie in bis Cataloyue of Chinees Coins, p. 1., a0 the “ crescent silver money of 
Azoionat Pega.” Unless there are specimens existing to prove the contrary, it may be pretty safely assumed that 
this “crescent ailver’’ consisted in reality of chips from lumps of yeetnf or dain, i. ¢., “fowered allver.” These 
lumps, as they come from the cractble, ace generally fat and circular. 

* See Mayers, Chineas Reader's Manual, p. 335 f. | ! , 

* Exceedingly valuable and interesting references on this point are to be found in Yale's Cathay and the Wray 
Thither, Vol. 1, pp. exxv,, ezevi., oxeiz., ocviil,, 116 ., 222, 224, 240 n. ) 7 

In the present real confusion of names aod dates iz Burmese history, it is difficult to say positively who ore 
meant by these titles, for the Chinese words are not equivalents for names. Thay represent the Skr, tithe: 
Briparandditys aod Sidhapati, and from the context we may take it that the Barmess King meant by the latter title 
ia Nayhbthipedé (Narasiahapati), whose well-known nickname is Tayckpy?, or “ Flod from the Chinese,” 

1) See de Morga's almort contemporary statemest that, among the independent tribes of the Philippines, rough 
gold (i. «., unrefined gold just aa found) was bartered for food. (Hak. Soe. Ed.,p. 234.) Imay add here that the 
KadSe of Kathi in Barma behare maoh in the same manner to the prosent day. Cf. Indo-China, Second Beries, Vol. I. 
p. 238, Maxwell, Journey on foot to the Palani Frontier, p, 45, sayw that gold dost was the currency in 1675 at the 
Belong Gold Mines, Compare Pyrard de Laral's account of Malsoca, Hak. Soc. Ed., Vol. IL p. 178. A very interest, 
ing and atill earlier reference to the use of gold dust as currency occurs in Sarat Chandra Dés' Indian Paendite in 
the Land of Snow, p. 70, where the death of Gyatson Songé, the Tibetan worthy, at Buddha Gayd, is attributed 
to failure to pay for a charan, thus:—" [ learnt a mystic charm called the Nova Bandhi,or the Nine Conjunctions, 
from a oortain black Tirthilea named Rébe. In retara for it I promised to remunerate him with an onnee of gold. 
I offored him gold dust of that weight, bat he, thinking it was lem by aumall measure, wished me to bring the guld 
after molting it, which I did not do." Gyatson was a coutemporary of Atiés, = Dipatkara Arijiana, who was bora 
in AD, 990, Cy. leo Strstall, Ficus Elastics, p. 195: Colquhoun, dmongal the Shans, p. 2. 






The story is carri on by a Barmese record quoted by Phayre, History of Burma, p, 137, , 
who says that in 1658 the pseado-emperor Yunbli, in his distress upon being driven out of 
Yannan by the Manchus, desired refuge in Burma and offered one hundred viss of gold"? ip 
the King. 


One can hardly expect in‘such a work as the Life and Legend of Gaudama to find any 
trustworthy evidence as to the use of money in the days of the Buddha; and, in any Case, one 
would most likely come across the ideas of comparatively modern Burmese writers in state- 
ments as to money made therein. I therefore only note here that in five instances of poyment 
[ have found in Bishop Bigandet's version,"’ taken from a Burmese translation of 1773 A, D., 
every mention of a payment or value is in “ pieces of silver.” Similarly, inthe few instances 
in which Hinen Tsiang (629 A.D.) mentions money, he seoma, in relating stories, to refer to 
the currency used according to his own ideas: ¢. g- VikramAdityn's and Manérhita’s benefac- 
tions are stated in ‘* idkhs of gold coin ;" « professedly prohibitive fee for visiting » shrine is 
fixed at “‘a great gold piece; "4 “ gold pieces” in greatly exaggerated amounts are several 
times mentioned, It is worth remarking, however, that he only once mentions silver as a 
currency or standard of value, and then only in describing Persia by hearsay. From this Inet 
statement,* “in commerce they use large silver pieces," one may gather that by * pieces" he 
generally meant ingots or lampa. 
ure called in Barmese, and it is interesting and historically useful to trace the forms and 
expressions employed for money in the stories, as the forerunners of the ancient and modern 
terms. From Rhys Davids’ Buddhist Birth Stories, Vol. I,,* Lextract the fact that the follow- 
ing Jadtekss contain references to pecuniary translations or values, Séri-vinija, Chullaka-aithi 
Nandi-visila, Nanda, Khadiraigira.!” In the Nidénakatad, as given by Rhys Davida, there 
are also several mentions of money," always in the same terms as in the Jatéhas, but, as 
this fast appears to be a comparatively later Siihalese compilation, I need not farther notice it 
here. 

Now for the benefit of English readers Rhys Davids translates small sums by “ half. 
pennies” and “pennies,” and larger sams by “ pieces" and sometimcs simply by numbers, as 
“worth a hundred thousand,” and also uses the érpressions, “money” and “ cash,” 

However, in the original Pali text the expression in the Stri-vdpija Jdioke translated 
“halfpeony” is addhamdsakd,” and ia the Chullakast{thi Jélaka the expression translated 
“penny” is kahdpanam;™ while the oxpression in the Séri vdnija Jdteka translated,tl “the 
Bodisst gave them all the cash he had in hand (five hundred pieces) and all his stick 48-tride 
worth five hundred more,” is in the text:— Bédhisetié fama khand hatthagaltdéni paicha kahd- 
panasatdni pattchastagghanakah cha bhandwih sabbanh dates, Inthe Chullakasé thi Jétake, again, 
the word in the text for “farthing” in the translation is kdkanikd, 


. 3) (As for the expression for 
“money,” in the Nanda Jiiteks it is simply dtanaa, which is also translated “ treasure” in the 
same text, and elsewhere “ property.”"™ 








* Bay £35,000, m Or. Ser, Ea., Vol. 1. pp. 26, 197: Vol, II. pp, 78, 183, sa7 

™* Boal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, Vol. L pp, 103 f, 229, in pS Nes 
translation would seem to be loose; Vol, IL pp, 5, 168, 157, and (F) 263. “33, in which last instance Beal's 

Vol. II. p. 278. © Pagow 155 f., 100 M., 207 #, no0¢ aoy7 gay ¢ 

7 In tho commentary only; vide Fausbill, Jataka, Vol, 1. p. 289 f SEB f., 827, 581 f, 

™! Pages 3, 37,71, 91, 133, The Bormese Ex- minister whan quoting authorities for the inc ef ; 
dhists, gave ao ancient referenos to the use of lump curren eney in the following iy quelelés fear tak eee 
an Dans ApPamadavoge, tad Chapter of the Dhammapaditihatsth4, « commentary by Mabitréc, 6 ae eh Hey 


oa the Dkammapadd, one of the books of the Khnddshenikdya" i—" Goto such acd meh n place, where wa hive 
bidden 40 kttly (crores) of treasure, which you may dig up and maintain yourself widh." 4k 


19 Fansboll, Vol, I. p. 11 f, © Op. elt. 5.1902. 
H Gp, cit, Pp. 113, Kahipagarnh is also on the Tate page translated “ penny." 
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Now, as far aa I can understand, the mdsak§ (Skr, mdshaka) was weight of gold, the 
kahdpanam (Ske. kérshépana) was a woight of various metals, i, ¢., 4 bullion weight, pure and 
simple, and the kiékauiki (Slr. kakisika),was a very small woigkt,an atom, I would, therefore, 
take it that values were, when these Jétakas wore put together,™ simply expressed by weight, 
leaving the audience to gather the metal referred to from the context or from their imagina- 
tions, 

6, 


fiscal woight, must necessarily be of frequent occurrence, Their origin is, therefore, s point 
of importance, and it will be foand on investigation to be exceedingly interesting in every way, 
I have, therefore, here collected most of the information regarding them that has come 
may ‘way 

The very numeroas quotations which follow prove that the Burmess word dings, 
s coin, and the Anglo-Indian word tickal, the stahdard weight, are, curiously enough, 
both direct des ts of the samo Indian word, taika, and have come to express 
respectively the two seuses in which that word was used, viz, the standard weight and the 

In order to make good the above statement it will be necessary to trace, century by 
century, the history of the word diigd, and then the history of the word tickal in the same 
way. The great difficulty in the identification of tickal with taka — fanka lies in the 
final 1, and in order to shew how this letter came to be introduced into it, it will be necessary 
tio consider the history of the many curious forms that the Burmese words sitks and yéngdo 
lave assumed in the writings of Haropeans about the Far East. 

To proceed first to consider the derivation of diigé from ftahka -— 


DINGA. 





In my quotations I have followed the wide-spread word taika, in its many forms, in over 
100 quotations extending over 1,000 years and throughout the entire Esstern World from 
Russia and Hangary to China, through Persia, Turkestan, all India and Tibet and through the 
Indian Archipelego a4 far as the Moluccas, the Malay Peninsula, Burma and the Shin States. 
And there can be no donbt that the Burmese, in their word dinga, have merely adopted one 
form of the universal fatka, a word of ancient Indian origin and usage for a weight and coin. 
There can also be little doubt that taka and faika are essentially the same word and often osed 
to express the same meaning. Later on I will shew that fake and tickal have the same deriva- 
tion, hence it follows that diigs and tickal are but variant forme of one original word. 

With the Indian word fanka, in 
confounded, naturally enough, another 
from the Arabic danag, a amall weight; 7 ills 
measure of land, seems to have been confounded witb faks. 

| fi : i gl ure UW | : ne of which ta crescent-like: it ia 
832. — Gold and silver are used as money, the shape o 
walled téng-k‘a t'o and also tsoh-t'an-t'o.” — Hist. of the Tang Dysasty in Parker, Burma 


Relations with China, Pp. 15 4) ot G ; ; 
| _" e ool f Mahmél of Ghazni, A. H. 
1097-28.— ¥.™ «. v. taaja. — In the Lahore coinage of 4 ; nh 
418-419, we find on the Skr. legend of the reverse the word tanka in Gonesegoarens ars ae 
dirham of the Arabic of the obverse.” — Thomas, Pathan Kings, p. 4°. eee 
Ta a ag a 
t ‘That is (P) provious to 390 B. C. m8 By Y. in meant a reference to Yale's Heivon Jobson, 


series of words of analogous sense and usage derived 
while at least one Prakritic word, }k or fhék, » 








its forma of taik, dank, daigh aod so on, have been . 
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120], — “ That kind-hearted king awarded him from his treasure a large dish-full of gold 
and silver tankes worth abont 10,000 silver tankas,” — Tubakdt-i-Nésirt in Elliot, Vol. II, 
p» 318. | | 

1236. — "He (Rukuun'ddin Firéz) would ride out drank upon an elephant through the 
streets and baraara, throwing tankas of red gold around him for the people to pick up and 
rejoice over,” — Tabokdt-/-Nésirt in Ellie:, Vol, IL. p. 332, ) 

1259.— "A silver tanks was offered for every head and two tankas forevery man bronght 
in alive.” — Tubakdt-i-Nasir$ im Elliot, Vol. II, p, 381, 


1802. — “On the following day, contrary to his expectation, the King [Aldu'ddin Khiljt) 
sont for the Kazy and received him with great kindness. He conferred oa him a handsome 
gold embroidered vest, and # purse of 1,000 tunkas,"” — Briggs, Ferishta, Vol. I. p, 353. 


1325. — ‘* Nizamooddeen Ahmad Pukhshy sarprised at the vast sums stated by historians 
to have been lavished by this Prince [Muhammad Taghlaq) took the trouble to. ascertain, from 
anthentic records, that these tunkas were of the silver currency of the day, in which was amal- 
garanted a great deal of alloy, so that each tunka only exchanged for 16 copper pice." — Briggs, 
Ferishta, Vol. 1. p, 410, | 


1330. — ¥. s, 0. Bargany in Supplt, — “ Thousands of mon from various quarters, who, 
possessed thousands of these copper coins, now brought them to the treasury, and received it 
exchange gold tankas and silver tankas, shashgints and déginis, which they carried to their 
homes." — Tdérikh-i-Firés Shdht in Elliot, Vol, III. p- 240 £ | 


1335, — Y, », v. tangas. — “ According to what I have heard from Shaikh Mabarak, the 
red lak contains 100,000 golden tankaha, and the white lak 100,000 (silver) tankehs,. The 
golden tanks, called in this country the red tanks, is equivalent to three mithkils and the 
silver tanka is equivale:it to 8 bashtkant dirhams, this dirham being of the same weight as the 
silver dirham current in Egypt and Syria.” — Masilik-al-Abedr in Notices ct Eatraits, 
Vol. XIII. p. 271. 





¢, 1349. — Y_s. v. tanga. — “Then I returned home after aunset and found the money 
atmy house. There were 3 baga containing in al] 6,233 tankas, {, e., the equivalent of the 
55,000 dinirs (of silver), which was the amount of my debts, and of the 12,000, which the 
Sultdn had previously ordered to be paid me, after deducting of course the tenth part sccord- 


¢. 1350, — “ Sultin Firéx issued several varieties of coins. There was the gold tanks 
and the silver tanks.” — Tdrikh-i-Firte Sidhi in Elliot, Vol. III, p. 357 f, 


e, 1350. — “ When the Sultin had issued these many varieties of coins, it occurred to his 
bevignant mind that s Very poor person might bay an article in the market and a half ora 
quarter jital might be due to him in change, but, if the shopkeeper had no dings, no 
change conld be given... . 90 the Sultan accordingly gave directions for the issuing of a 
half jital, called adhi, and quarter jftal called blkh.” — Up, eit., loc. ect . 


1404, — ¥. a. *. fange. — “ yno sna moneda de plata que Ilaman tangaes.” — Clavijo, 
f. 46 b. ull 


1447.— “ Tirhit tribote of the Tirhiti Réjé: 250,000 


| | Hlver tankes and 2,750,000 
black tatikas,” — Krakine, Baber and Humaysn, Vol, IL p. 54, in Thomas, pe Kings, 





=” Tule edda, " here the geld tarpe ie spoken of." 





ST Ene ee oe ee 
Sn ee 
ea a. = 2 
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¢, 1470. —“ Shabait,” on the Indian Sea, is o very large place; a tribute of one tonka a 
day is paid there to each Korosanee, big and small," — Nokitin in India iw 15th Cent, Vol. LIL, 
p. 20. 

ec. 1470, —* The seaports of Cheen and Machin™ are also large. When a woman con- 
ceives a child by a stranger, the husband pays hima salary. If the child is born white, the 
stranger receives a duty of eighteen tenkas : if it is born black he gets nothing, but is welcome 
to what he ate and drank.” — Nikiiia in Iaidia tm 15th Cent. Vol. LL. p. 21. 

1511, — “ The Mirsi complained that his losses amounted tosix lakhs of tankahs of Gujarat 
currency, that tankah beigg worth eight Muridi tankahs — at the present time this tankah 
i# still current iq Khindésh and in the Dakhin.” — Mirdt-i-Sikundari in Bayley, Gujarat, p. 246: 

1516, — ¥. « #. (ange. —“ A round coin like ours, and with Moorish letters on both sides 
and about the size of a fanon of Calicut . . . . and its worth 65 maravedis, they call these 
tanga, aud they are of very fine silver." — Barbosa, p. 45. 

1525. — ¥.«, 0. Tiacall in Suppli, — “tymquall [borax] small, 60 tangas a maand.” — 
Lembrongas, p. 50. 

1525, — “2 fules = 1 dinar; 12 dinars = 1 tanga; 3 tangas 10 dinars = 1 now larin; 
$ tangas 9 dinars = loll larin ... . at Cambaye 1 tanga larin = 60 rvis."” — Lembrungas 
in Subsidios, Vol. UL, pp, 38, 53. 

1535, — ¥. a. e, copeck. — © It was on this that the grand Duchess Helena, mother of [van 
Vassilievitch and regent in his minority, ordered, in 1556, that these Dengui should be melted 
down and new ones struck, at the rate of 300 dengui, or $ robles of Moscow @ la grivenka, in 
kopeks. From that day accounts have continued to be kept in Roubles, Ropeks and Dengui."’ — 
Chaadoir, Apergu sur lee Monnaies Russes. 

co. 1541. — Y¥.0. 0. tenga, —“Todar .. . . fixed first a golden ashrafi as the enormous 
remuneration for one stone, which induced the Gakkhars to flock to him in such numbers that 
afterwards a stone was paid with a rupee, and this pay gradually fellto 5 tankas,” till the 
fortress (Rohtis) was completed." — Turikh-i-KAdn-Jahdn-Léd:, in Elliot, Vol. V. p. 115. 

1551.—<*The value of both of which is 35 rupees, 12} tangahs.” — Aiu-+4-Akbari, 


Blochmana's Trans, p. 37. 

155]. —“ The dim weighs 5 tanks, |. ¢. 1 telah, 8 mashas and 7 surkhs: it is tho 
fortieth part of a rupee. At first thia coin” was called vival [we mar vow add “and last’) 
and also BahlOli; now it is known under this name [dim |.” — Ain-i-Akéari, Blochmanun's Ed, 
p. 31. 
1551, — “ Faail of Khojand [? 1050-1071) says that in former days dirhams bad been 
of two kinda; firat :— full ones of eight and six dings (1 dang uf hits = J qirats; 1 qirst i 
2 tassuj; | tassaj = * habbah) .. +. the dinar is a gold coin, weighing: ] nisqil, te 
1 3/7dirhams, na they put 1 misgil, = 6 dings; 1 dung + wieuctes Ng } bassin) = 2 limbbahs ; 
1 kabbah = 2 jaus (barley-corns).”” -— tfu-i-Adbari, Blochmann's Exl, p, 36. 

1554, — ' Newez in bis Tables does not mention these (crnemdos or patacdes) ly cither name. 
but mentions pardaocs, which represented o silver tangas or 300 reis,”’ — Yule, Hobson-Jobsun 


a. ¢. pardao in Suppl. 
1834 — Vis. v. bargany in Supplt. —~ E ws tamgas brancas que se recebem dos foros, sio 


de 4 barganis a tamga, e de 24 leses o bargany."” — A, Nunez in Subsidios, p. 31, 


matron: ace Yule, Hobsor-Jobson, #, v., Sumalra, and Cathay, 


— i bos = a = 


ie 








? Ghabait = Shabat = Sanudra, the Port of Su 
; ® By the coast of Cheen and Machin, Nikitin meant that of Stas, Cumbedia and Cochin China. 
Lo] Meaning, says Yule, Bablll or Sikandari fank rg of copper. 
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1554.— ¥. «. 0. Budgrook. — “ Bagarucos at Maluco (Moluceas) 60 = 1 tanga, at 60 reis 
to the tanga, 5 tangas = 1 pardao.” — A. Nunez, p. 41. 


154.— Yi a. ev. jeetal. —‘'In Sunda, . . . . the cash (enizas) here go 120 to the 
tanga of silver.” — A. Nunes, p. 42. 


1554.— VY. «. v. bargany tn Supplt, — “Pay in land revenue according to ancient custom 
36,474 white tanguas, 3 bargnanis and 21 leols, at the tale of 3 barguanis to the tangua 
and 24 leals to the barguanim, the same thing as 24 bazarncos, amovuling to 14,066 pardaos, 
] tangua and 47 leals, making 4,201,916 2/5 reis." — Fotelhu, Tombo in Subsidios, p. 46 f. 

1559. — Y¥.s.v.éanga, — “ The old Muscovite money is rot round, butoblong oregg-shaped, 
and is called denga”® . . . . 100 of these coins make a Hungarian gold piece: 6 denges 
make analtin; 20 a grifna; 100 4 poltina; and 200 a rouble!’ — Herberstcin in Hawuse, Vol, IL 
p. 158 c. . 

1571. —“Gujeriti tankchas at one bundred tankchahs to the rupee. At the present 
time the rupee is fixed nt 40 dims . . . « As the current value of the tankchah of 
Pattan, ete., was less than that of Gajarit,” — Mirdt-i-Ahmadi i in Hayley, Gujardt, pp. 6, 11. 


1530, — “ We learn from Balbi that there were at Gos tangas, not only of good money 
worth 75 basaracchi, and of bad money worth 60 basarucchi, but also of another kind of — 
bad money used in boying wood, worth only & basarucchi.” — Yule, Hodson Jobson, «, v. pardao 
in Supple, 

1580-1589. — “Later in the century, however, we learn, from Balbi (1580), Barrett (1584) 
and Linschoten (1583-1589), that the principal currency of Goa consisted of a silver coin called 
xeratin or pardao-xerafin, which was worth 5 tangas, each of (0 reis."" — Yule, Holieon-Jobson, . 
s. . pordao in Suppilt. 

1584. — Ya. , pardaoin Supplt, — “This kind of money is called basnruchi and 15 of 
these make a vinton of naughty money, and 5 vintons make a tanga, and 4 vintenas make a 
tanga of base money .. . . and & tangas make a seraphine of gold?! which in 
marchandize is worth 5 tangas good money; but if one would change them into basarachin 
he may have 5 tanges and 16 bazaruchies, which matter they call cerafaggio, and when the 
bargain of the pardaw is gold, each pardaw is meant to be 6 tangas good money.” 
W.-Barrett in Hakluyt, Vol. 11. p, 410. 


15h4.— Y. 4, 0. pardao ia Supplé, — “The dacat of gold is worth 9 tangas and a halfe 
good money, and not stable in price, for that when ships depart from Goa to Cochin, they 
pay them at? hay and three-fourth partes, and 10 tangas, and that is the most that they 
are worth.” — W. arreft in Hakluyt, Vol. LL, p. 410. 


1592-3.— “At the present, namely, A. H. 1002, Hindustin contains 3,200 towns, ond 
upon each town are dependent 200, $00, 1,000 or 1,500 villages. The whole yields a revenue 
of 640 krors moridi tankas,” — Tebwkdt-i-Akéart in Elliot, Vol. V. p. 186. 


1598. — Y. «. v. tanga, — “ There ia also o kinde of reckoning of money which is called 
tangas, not that there is any such coined, but are so named only in telling, five tangas is one 
pardaw, or xeraphin ladde money, for you must nnderstande that in telling they have two 
kinds of money, good and badde, for foure tangas good money are as much os five tangas 
badde money."' — Linschoten, ch, 35, 


1598. — Y.s... pardao in Supplt. — “They have a kind of money called pagodas which is 
of Gold of two or three sorts and are above 8 tangasin yalue . . . . There is yet another 
kind of golde called 5. Thomas, because Saint Thomas is figured Pes and is worth about 





™ This refers cafe Yulo to the copper funka, Li Tvisalation. however, from Balbi wrofiune di argento, 
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7andS tangas . . . . For when they bay and sell pearls, stones, golde and silver and 
horses, they mame bnt so many pardawes, and then you understand that one pardaw ig sixe 
tangas: bat in other ware, when you make not your bagain beforehand, but plainly ea 
pardawes, they are pardawes xeraphins of 5 tangas the piece.” — Linschoten, ch. 35. | 
1599-1602, — “"Tankah Akbar Shahi strack at Bairitah, (year) 1liht 44 (month) Amardad. 
, . » Akbar Shab! one tanki, (year) [ahi 47 (month) Tir, struck at Agrah . 2. 
Tankah Akbar Shahi léth part, (year) [abl [ ? ] (month) Khurdid.” — Lane-Poole, Coins of the 
Moghula, p. 54 £. [legends translated |. | | ay 

e, 1609. — “So we could not get onr money till next six days before we left the place ; and 
for fear lest any should take it from us, we gave it to the goaler's wife to keep for us, my 
companion and [ contracting with her to be fed for ohe tangue a day each, This tangue is 
worth seven sous and a half there (Goa) or five sous here (France).”" — Pyrard de Laval, E. T. 
Vol. HT. p. 21, q . 

e. 1610. — ¥. «. ©, Budgrook. — “Tl y ena de plusienrs sortes. La premiére est appellée 
bousuruqnes dont il en faut 75 pour use tangue. I] ya d’autre bousnruques vieilles, dont il 
en fant 105 pour le tangue.”’ — Pyrard de Leral, Vol. II. p, 89. 

ce. 1610, —“ The silver money of Gon is perdos, larina, tangues, the last named worth 
7 sols 6 deniers piece.”"— Pyrard de Lapel, £. T., Vol, UL. p. 69. 

1615, — Y. «. ». tanga. — “ Their moneys in Persian of silver arethe . . . . the rest 
of copper, like the tangas and pisos of India,” — Richard Steele in Purchas, Vol. 1. p, 543. 

¢. 1621, — “ Mtraa Jant B&g Sultin [in Sind] made this agreement with his soldiers, that 
every one of them who should bring in an enemy's head should receive 500 gabars, every one 
of them worth 12 miris, called in the Mir's time péstanls, of which 72 went to one tanka."” — 
Térikh-i-Tahirt in Elliot, Vol. 1. p. 287. 

1636, — “ The Mony of Muscovy . . + + The greatest piece is worth but a peny and 
is called a Copec.or Denaing.'? — Olearins, Travels, p. 97. 

1638, — “ Their [at Surat] ordinary way of accompting is by lacs, each of which is worth 
100,000 ropias, and 100 lacs make a cron or carroa[kardr), and ten carroas make an areb 
[arba]. A Theil of silver [? read gold] mnkes 11, 12 or 18 ropias, current money. A massas 
[masha] and a half make a Theil of silver, ten whereof make a Theil™ of gold, They call their 
brass and copper-money Tacques." — Mandelalé, Travels, p. 86. 

1630, — ‘‘[At Goa] they are made of Tinne and Latin [ P of Spelter : laftm being 
for brass = French fatton] mixt together, and eight of these Basarucques make a ventin, 
whereof five makeatanghe. . . . . Five Tanghes maikensernfin of silver . . . . 
and six Tanghes make a pardai . . . They have also santemes [= 5. Thomas] 
of 16'Tanghos and Pagodes of 14, land 16 Tanghes.” — Mandelsld, Travels, p. 107. 

1653. — ¥. «. v. Xerajfiae in Supplt, — “ Monnoyes courantes i Goa. Sequin de 
Pardanz, 5 tangaes. Scherephi, 6 tangues- Roupies du Mogol, 6 tangues. Tangue, 20 
bousserouque.” — De la Boullaye-le- Gout, p. SoU. 

1659. —“ Professor Wilson gives a plate of some specimens of 397 larins found at 
Sangam@ivara, in the Ratnagiri Collectorate, in 1846 . . . - read the legend of one 
side as *Saltan ‘All ‘Aadal Shih" and of the other ‘Zarb Lirl Dangh Sikka,’ i. ¢., ‘Struck 
at Earl’ (or rather ‘a Lirt’ as Mr. Thomas suggests — ‘stamped tanga’), and of the date 
A. H. 1071, # «, A. D. 1659. Notwithstanding this legend, the probability is that the coins 
were strack at Bijapur.” — Gray, Pyrard de Laval, Wok T, p: 560 fs Th cee Ss) er 

7 This may, Lowever, merely goto prove Yole's assertion in Hotwon-Joleon, #. v. copeck, that the copeck — 


dindp idpakl, the word denaing being taken as s misprint for denarij. 
ft Lae dan soome to be fola aod may at leat give a derivation for the woch disputed éael. 
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c. 1675. — ¥. #. ». Xerwfine.—** Coins and weights in Goo - + + « The Cruzado of 

gold, 12 Zeraphins. The Zeraphin, 56 Tangoes, The Tango, 5 Vinteens. The Vinteen, 
5 Kasrooks, whereof 75 make a Tango, And 60 Rees make a Tango.” — Fryer, p. 200. 

1676.— * Fryer’s statement of equivalents (1676) enables us to ase the sinbility of the 
Venetian sequin as a gauge; we then find the’ tangs gone down to 6d. and the pardao or 
xerafin to 2 «. 6d.” — Yule, Hobson-Jobsou, s. v, pardao in Supple. 

1638. — ‘" They (the Siamese) are not more exact as to their weights ; in general, they call 
them ding.” — La Loubire, p. 72, 

¢. 1750-60. — Y. «, v. tanga, —."* Throughout Malabar and Goa, thoy use tangas, vintina, 
and pardao xeraphin.” — Gros, Vol. 1. p, 283. 

116C, — Y. s, ». budgrook, —“ At Goa, the seraphim is worth 240 Portugal reas, or about 
16d. wterling, 2 rege make a basaraco, 15 basaracos a vintin, 42 vinting a tanga, 4 tangas a 
parn, 2) parues a pagoda of gold.” — Grose, Vol. I. p. 282, 

1£05.—"“ 1 hubba = 1 barleycorn. . . . 1 dang —& barleycorns ; ] dirhum = 48 barley- 
corns... + 1 dirham = 6 d&angs. 1 dang = 2 hubbas."” — Majma'w'l Akhéér in Herklots, vi. 

1815.— Y. 20. tanga. — “One tungah .... 2 coin about the value of fivepence.” — 
Malcolm, EHist. of Persia, Vol. V1. p. 250. 

e. 1820. —“ At the present day in Persia the tanga secms to be worth only 6d." — 
Fraser, Tour, p. 81. 


1827.— “A silver tickal or dinga is nearly the weight of a Madrns rupee... . Rice 
was abundant and cheap, thirty-six seers for a dinga.””’ — Alezander, Travels, pp. 21, 24. 

18938, — *The-words in the original (for the form of REatESMent) are faka and hon 
[pagodas]. There are names of coins that seem to have no connection with the tenure in 
qaestion. They perhaps found their way in, instead of tho less Known OKA and hunda, 
meaning lump or mass."’ — Campbell, Bom, Garetteer, Vol. XIII., Thana, p. 56S. 

1829, — “ Makinga tunka™ worth unly about 4d. instead of 2 », (in Muhammad Tughlng's 
time ]." — Briggs, Perishtd, Vol. 1. p, 410, 

1832. — “ Weights (apothecaries), From the Ulfaz. Udwiyeh (date ?] N. B, (8) signifies 
Arabic, (p) Persian, (h) Hindoostanee - + + » mish (h), 8 Rotties: tola (i), 12 miishiis ; 
tang (bh), 4 mishis; dang (h) dangi{h) or danugq (h) (?] 4 1/6 rutties: dirram (p) or dirhum 
(a) 4 méahas and I rutty,” — Hevklots; Qanoon-e-Islami, vi. 


1832. — ‘' Apothecary’s weight from a respectable Musulman Practitioner... . ] toln = 
12 mishis, 1 tank = 4 miishis .... 1 dirnm or dirhum = 24 mishis ,,.. dm = 
4 maAshis ; dang = 6 rutties.”” — Herklots, Ganoon-e- Islam, vii. f. 


c, 1883. — “Coinage of Nepal.... 1 takka = 2 mobur == 4 rooka = 16 Annes <= 
80 pysa — 400 dum.” — Prinsop, Useful Tadles, Thomas’ ed. p. 2,25 


¢. 1833, — ‘The ser at Bombay is divided- into 3 pi'ls or 72 tanks, or 72 troy grains 
each... . Skr. tanka, tank, Mar, fank or fank." — Prinsep, Useful Tables, hones’ ed. p. 107. 


¢, 1833, — “ The ser, being linble . . . . to vary in weight for every article wold 
for every market, ia generally referred to the common anitin native mercintile 
“the ser of so many tolis (or sikkis, bars, takas, etc.). The standard or bi 
always 80 toliis." — Prinsep, Useful Tables, Thomas! ed. Pp. 96, 


M At p. 389 Briggs notes on the tczt ** Jet claes of bores from 100 ¥5 120 fandow,”" i.e. pee : 
mikes a fants = 14 ropece ** a tickal, ™, 10.150 rupees, He thre 


™ De. Wright's information m his History of Nepal, 157. p. 27, f., differs cOusiderably from this, 


» as well as 


fealings, aa, 
“ir ger being 
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1833, — “21 tungas = tillaor 11 #, 9-097 d." — Bokhara Money Tables in J. A. 8. Bengal, 
Vol. VIL p. 898, | | 

184], — “Coin, ding’... . medal, an ancient ooin, let-haung-dinga .... medallion, 
haungthaw-dingé-gyi... money, dinga, kye, ngwo.... rupee, chank-méi dingé.” — Lene, 
Eug.- Bar, Diet. pp. 66, 267 £, 278, 358. 

1843, — © The first princes used dinars and dirhems, like the califs. These were succeeded 
by tankhas, divided into dams and jitale Shir Shah changed the name of tankha to that 
of rupeia orrupee which was adopted by Akbar. And the latter prince fixed the weight 
and relative valne of money, ona seale, which remained unaltered till the dissolution of the 
Mogul empire, and ia the basis of that now in use.” — Elphiastone, Hist. of [ndia, Vol. L p. 208. 

c. 1845. —“ The monetary system of the Tibetians consists entirely of silver coins, which 
are somewhat larger, but not so thick, ag our francs ..°. . The entire coin is called Tohan- 
Ka," — Huc, Travels, Ill, Lib. Ed.,.Vol. If. p. 146. 

1847. — “Taka, coin, rupee.” — Fate's Bengali Grammar, p. 881. 

1842, — = Dpenen.a eiccaler pions of salut, sarayed, whether for a coin or a medal,"* — 
Judson, Bur. Dict. p. 176. 

1852. — “Tangga — a wedge or ingot of the precious metals . - ingot, mass of gold 
or silver, tangga."” — Craw/furd, Melay Diet, 4. 0. 

1852, —“Tank, Persifin, a weight of about two omnces, ...., tanka, Persian, gold, 
money, a certain coin... . tanga, Persian, cash, gold or copper coin . - dansk, danik, 
dank, dawanik, Arabic, the sixth part of a dram or two carats, also a gene silver coin; 
(Persian) dank, the fourth part of a dim, (according tosome) the foarth part of a miskil; 
danak, a amall grain, the fourth part of dram, a sixth of anything.” — Johnson, Pers.-Arah, 
Diet. pp. 300, $88, $89, 554, 

1854. — “ Taka, two pice, acoppercoin equal to two pice; in the plural it means also 
money in general,” — Ludhiana Dict. of Panjabi, p. 203. 

1855, — “'Tanka, in the forms fak&and fanga (for these are apparently identical in 
origin) ‘ia in all the dialects laxly used for money in general.’ — Wilson, Glossary, #. v. im 
Yule, Mobson-Jobeon, #. 0. tanga. 

1857. —“ ‘Paks, an aggregate of 16 Sivardl pice; also an aggregate of four pice, an fini; 
also ns in Gojaritan aggregate of three pice. Money... . also used for a rupee, Sakda 
paiich také .... fink (Skr. fanka), a weight, according to some, of one tli or the 72nd 


part of pakké sér: according to others, of nine mis@; according to others of four misé... , 
(poetry) a rupee or auy silver coin.” — Molesworth, Marathi Dict, pp. 337, 338. 


1857, — “The tankha appears to be the coin represented by the modern rupee, and, 
perhaps, when at ita proper standard, was of about the same value... , Hence the value of 
one tenka at the latter part of the fifteenth contury may be fixed at about two shillings.” 
Major, fudia in the Vth Cent. Vol, IIL p. 20. 

1958. —“Skr. tanka, tank, also Pers. tanka, gold, money, a particular apocies of 
coin."' — Thomas, note to p. 22 of his ed. of Prinsep's Useful Tables. 


1860, — “Ttanga’h, a copper coin, money.” — Raverty, Pulhto Diet, p. 294. 


1865, —— "The great unit of medimval and modern times ia the taka of not less than 
145 grains, of which six make the chha-tika or chhatak, equal to 870 grains, or nearly two 
ounces; and 100 make the sataka or ser, the derivation being sia Chan or 100 takas . 
Then 80 ratia or 145-832 was the weight of the tangka of copper.” — Cexsiagham weckedt in 


Thomas, Initial Coinage af Hengal, J. A. §. Li., 1867, p. 6. 
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1806, — ‘'The identity of Ibn Batuta’s Indian dinar and the silver tangah will be seen to 
be beyond question when this note hes been rend throagh,” — Yule, Cuthay, p. 439, 

1966.—‘‘Tangah always means with Ibu Batuta a gild coin, Sometimes he calls it o 
gold dinar,” — Yule, Cathay, ooxi.,.viii. | 


neal 
OO OO SS 


186%.— "The dim in the Aln-t-Akbarl, and consequently in most revenue accounts, is 
considered to be the fortieth part of a rupee; bat to the common peeple it is known as the 
fiftieth part of a fak3."’ — Beames, Mimairs on the Rices of the N.-W. P., Vol, IL p. BL. »! 


1871. — "The most striking item disclosed by the details of the above table is the essen- 
tially indivenous character of the divisional contents of the tankah, and its acslogous frac- 
tional subdivisions, both of which follow tho ancient Indian quaternary scale of numeration in 
all its integrity." —T ones, Pathan Kings, p. 220. 


1871. — “Moreover, it may be seen distinctly that the Tankah was the accepted and 
recognised term in India, by the fact.that the great Mabiméd of Ghasnf fe. 1000 A. D.], while 
continuing to make use of the ordinary mint designation of Dirham in the ‘Kafe legend of his 
new Lahore mint of * Majmidpar,’ ndmita the corresponding word taka or tanka in the 
Sanskrit legend on the reverse,” — Thomas, Pathan Kings, p, 49, 


1871.—*Tho tengi of Khwirizm would appear to have been worth the fourth of 
crown.” — Astley’s Voyages, Vol. IV, p. 434, in Thomas, Pathan Kings, p, 49, | 

1871,— “In Teluga, tankam is ‘a coin formerly current, now used only in account, 
equal to four silver fanams, There was gold tankam and a copper coin similarly named, 
both obsolete’... The Russian, dengi.” — Thomas, Pathan Kings, p. 49, 


1871, — “At the exchange of 24. per tankah, the jltal would, therefore, correspond in 
value to 1} farthings, or rather less, as the 24, is a very high rate of exchange for the old 
silver pioce [of 13U8-1315).” — Thomas, Pathan Kings, p. 161, 

1872. — “Panka, o spade, hoe, hatchet... . a weight (of silver) equal to four mishas 
or 24 raktikis ....astamped coin... . tankapati, the master of the mint... . tankn- 
Sill,a mint... . fankaka, « stamped coin eapeciaily of silver, silyor money .... tankuka- 
pati, the master of the mint or superintendent.of the silver coin . » +» « fankeks.dili, «a mint 
- + +» fangs, anotherformof fanka,a spade, a boo... . a weight of four mishas ,.., , "— 
Monier Williams, Sanskrit Dict, pp. 355, 356. 


1872. — “ Dhanaka, a weight of gold, s gold coin, part of adinara . . . - dhinaka, o 
copper coin worth about two pence,” — Monier Williams, Sanskrit Dice. p. 453 f, 

1873.—""One tangah (of Akbar) = 2 dims; now-a-days one tangah — ? piis? — 
Blochmann, fin-i-Abbart, p. 37. | 

1873. — “A tink is valued at 4 mishas, bat it must have weighed a little 
Blochmann, Ain-i-dkbari, p. 16. 


1874, — “ Tangka, a coin,” — Haswell, Peguan Language, p, 67. 


se. 1876, — “The normal weight of the papi, taking the reti seed at from I-75 to 1-3 
grains, was from 14) to 144 graina, Afterwards when coin was stamped the pani was called 
the copper tangk4, or stamped piece, 5 name which stil] survives in the modern tak ka, the 
double paisi.” — Cunningham, Arch. Survey, Vol. X. p. 78. “i 


1878. -— “Tangah, a money of account used in Turkistdn consisting of 25 small copper 
cash (of Chinese make with square holes through them). . |. the value of the tangab Vories 
constantly in the bazars according to the number of tangah thet may be given for a kurs (s 
Chinese silver ingot weighing about 2 lbs. and worth about Rs, 170)..." — Shaw, Eastarn 
Turkestan in J, d. 8. B, for 1878, p. 69 f, | chaall 


more,” — 
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1878. — “ The Amir of Kishghar has lately supplied the Inck of small silver coinage, by 
wsuiug silver ooina worth» tangah each, and called ak-tangah (white tangahs) after the 
model of Bokhiira nud Khékand coins so called, They are carreut ata small premiam . .. . 
vonseqaently a Khisin tangab is worth nearly twice as muchas a Yirkand or Kashghar one."”" — 
Shuw, Bustern Turkestan, p. 70, 

1880. — “The rapee (dengga, literally a circalar piece of metal, stamped, whether a ooin } 
or medal) is in universal use and the names given to fractions of a rapee are derived from the 
measares of weight.” — Spearman, B, #, Gazetteer, Vol. 1. p, 407. 

1831]. — ‘'Tangka, a rapee as a coin.” — Cushing, Shan Dict, p, 226, 

1832, — “ This system (of assessment) was known under several names . . . » takbandi, 
tokibaudi .... tok, properly thok, is an un-Sanskrit Marathi word meaning lamp or mass; 
taka, is doubtful; it is said to be Hindustani and to mean both a coin and a measure of lund 
(12) bighi’s). In this ease takbandi, properly takibandi, would imply that the land had been 
measured, If so it has no place in this set of terms and must have been confused with or 
miswritten for tokabandi or thbkibandi.” — Campbell, Bombay Gazelteer, Vol, XIIL., Thanu, 
p. 550, 

1882, — “The rupee is kyat, sometimes also called dingga, that is, circular piece of 
metal, whether a coin or 9 medal," -— Seott, the Burman, Vol. LI, p. 300. 

1834. — “"Paak, Hindt [Pkr. fakko, Skr. fankah],a weight of four mishas .... a 
share . . . . Pang, Hind! [Skr. tangs], fourth part, a quarter (in the tanga: i 
brokera),"" — Platts, Hindustani Dict. p. 355, 

1684. — Paka, Hind! [Pkr, fakkad; Skr. faikah), a copper coin equal to two pice ; two 
pie; (local) a ropee; money... - taksil, Hindi [Skr, taika-dili], a mint,assay office . . . . 
tank, « weight equal to four mashas, . . 7+ spade, hoe . . . . a weight of silver put for 
acoin. . . » taikpati, a mint master; tabk-aili, a mint,” — Platts, Hindustani Dict. p. 357. 

‘1884, — “Dang (= Skr. dhignka), a small denomination of money, a sixth part of a 
dinir, a weight, the fourth part of a drachm,a sixth part of anything ... . dfnag, the 
arabicized form of dang,”  — Piatts, Hindustani Died. p. 503, 

1894. —“ Dénagq, dinig, danaq, pl. daw4nig, sixth (or fourth) part of a drachm.” — 
Stdagass, Arabic Dict, p. 351. , 

1886, — “Tanga, Mahratta tank, Turki tanga. A denomination which lina been in use 
over a vast extent of territory and has varied greatly in application. It is now chiefly used in 
Turkestan, where it is applied toe silver coin worth about 7} d."" — Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s, e, 

1885. — “The Goa tanga was worth (in 1750-60) 60 reis, that of Ormus 62 34/43 w 
69 33/43 reis." — Yule, Hobson-Jodson, ». «, 

1886.— “Tanga... . the obvious derivation is ths Skr, fata, ‘a weight (of silver) 
eqaalto 4mishas .... astampedcoin’.... "— Fule, Hobson-Jobaon, #, 0. 

1886, — “ Tanka or tanga seems to have continued to be the popular name of the. chief 
silver coin of the Delhi sovereigns during the Idth and 4th centories,a coin which was 
substantially the anme os the rupee of later days, And in fact this application of the word in 
the form taka is usual in Bengal down to our own time." — Fule, Hobson-Jobson, #, v. tanga. 

1886, — ‘'The salary of Iba Batata, when Judge of Delhi, about 1340, was 1,000 silver 
tankas, or dinirs aa he calla thein (practically 1,000 rupees) a month, which was in addition to 
the assignment of villages bringing in 6,000 tankasa year. And yet he got into debt ing 
very few years to the tune of 55,000 tankas, say £5,500!" — Yule, Hobson-Jubson, Su p/t, 
i. 0. Pardao. 











% § think that this is oxtremoly unlikely. 
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1986, — “The jital of the Delhi coinage of Ali-ud-din was sccording to Mr. E. Thomas's 
calculations 1/64 of the silver tanga, the coin ewlled in later dayn rape, dt was, therefore, 
just the equivalent of our modern pice.” — Fule, Hobeon-Jobson, #. vs jeetul. 


1888, — “ Rapoo, tangka-ngiinkip, rip!" — Cushing, Shan Handbook, p. 218, 


of tha Chins, * 


1892, — “Here we have & primitive people [in Sierra Leone] with a weight system of 
their own, based on the Damba and Taku [these were beans}... . I learn from another | 
source that 6 Takus = 1 ackie (2) ackies ] ounce). ... "— Ridgeway, Origin of Coinage, 
p. 186.37 : — 

1892. — “The Patans introdaced a gold and silver coinage of singaolar purity and equal 
weight in either metal (nbout 174 grains) with often identical inscriptions, called the Tank 
which the Mognuls afterwards converted into the gold mobr and silver rupee.” — La 
Coins and Medals, p. 186, | 


1502.— “The dim (paisi, folds, tankah) about $20 gre... . Tanksh large (donble 
coin) G40 ers, . 2. Taokah small (dam), 320 gre... . Tankt, fifth of dim, 63 gra.” — 
Lane-Poole, Coins of the Moghuls, xciv. 


1892, — ** The fact that the Chin word for ‘rupee,’ tank, is derived, like the Lushai, 
direct from the Hindustani and not through Barmese, points to the inference that, when first 
introduced to this coin, these China were probably living west of their present habitat; i. «., in. 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts, where the Lusbnis still reside.” — Houghton, Chin Language, im 
Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXII. p. 127, 


1993, — “The Bokharan unit of money is the tenga, equal to 20 kopeks in Russian, or 
about 3 d. in English, money.” — Peach, Geography of the Turkestan Country in J, U. 8. I. of 
India, Vol. AXIT. p, 258. | 

1393. — “It will be at once evident that a great deal of this descriptive account exactly 
corresponds with the Burma of our time , . . . nse of the denga (still the Burmese word for 
coined money), ds being the Burmese sign of the plural.” — Parker, Burma Relations with 
China, p. 15." 


1893. — “ Dingas, a circular pieco of metal stamped, whether for a coinor medal dingas- 
ehén, weight in silver.” — Stevenson, Bur, Dict, p, 678, 


1893. — “ We are told that the coins used were called denga, which is still the Bormese 
for ‘ money.’ " — Parker in China Review, 180g, ps 42, 


re°s.— “ Tunkem (tanks, San. ; tanksh, Hind,). From (tank, San., to bind), Instra- 
ment, So a stamped coin or weight, — (#) Chief silver coin of the Delhi sovereign, substantially 
the same as the rupee of the later days. 4dubs = 1 silver fanam; 4 silver fanams = 1 silyer 
tunkam. There was alsoa gold tunkam coin and uw eopper, (4) Epithet applied to the 
finest cold or that of 10} touch. (c) Goldsmith's weight, 16 dubs — 1 tunkam: 1} tonkams — 
1 eutcha seer (niray), Approximate actual yaine, 1 tunkam = 7 oz.4dwis, Here er: 
ia the weight of the value in copper of a gold tunkam.” — Madras Manual of Administration, 
Vol, III, p, 983: see also Vol. I p. 609: Vol. If. p, 512. 









to be the well known Turkish weigh! ockcheh, Profonse Ridgeway quotes Pinbertoas Fog = wre. 74 to, 
show that the diniks and tacos were bean weighta of 2 era, and. uncertainly of ders. sctirely, | fii Hee 

® Alloding to the quotation under c. B22, above, The suffix @, however, more Likely the honorific i, The two 
words in that text (*ngk’a!‘s and fewhl's at's being Fespectively the Burmes ditgéds, royal eney, and nidande 
royal gift, 
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I will no# pass on to the word tiokal, which hes long puzzled philologists, belonging 





apparently to no known Oriental language and certainly not to any Ecropean language. The 


numerous quotations which follow, however, I think establish the fact that tickal is the 
Indian fake — foika, through the Talaing or Poguan tka (i'k), h'ki, h'kd).” 

“ Tickal” means primarily merely a certain fixed weight, and secondarily a coin (not in 
Burma however) of that weight. The difficulty, as already said, in identifying it with 
(aka lies in the final 1, which is constant from its first appearance in 1554 to the present day. 


But in order to shew how it got there ina legitimate manner, I will give a series of 


quotations relating totwo quite separate words, sitkd and ydngdd, which go to prove 
that Europeans have in other instances sttempted the pronunciation of the to them difficult 
accentasted open vowels, like the final # of #'k3 by the addition of a superfinons f, 

The pronunciation, ax the quotations given below will shew, of ticksl has always been 
two-fold, according as the accent has been placed on the first or last syllable. At present 
in Burma it is usual to pronounce it like tickle, and in Biam like tacawl.‘! 





NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 
BY SIR J. M. CAMPBELL, K.0.LE., 10,5, 
(Continued from p, 183.) 
B. — CLASSES OF SPIRITS. 


The mighty army of Hindu spirits is mainly recruited from the human souls whose 
life on earth has been blighted or maimed. Siill-born children, onmarried men and women, 
women who have died in pregnancy monthly sickness or child-bed, and people who have been 
murdered drowned or slain by some other form of violent death, are supposed to become 
spirits,™ 
"= eo | 

™ Tgive it asa hint of some importance to investigators into Far Enetern Indo.Furopean terme that the 
Talaing is the langoage to search for their origin, In the days of all the old travellers Pega was the great city ther 
woot to eee and trade in, and it was in Talaing and not Burmese hands until 1760 A, D. In fact they can, aod du. 
all tell usm good deal of the Talaings (i. ¢., the Peguans) afd very little about the Burmans, then an alinost 
mythical race inhabiting the far interior, 

* Other words which I herve come across, to which [ has been enffixed to final open vowels by Europeans wher: 
none @xistein the wernaculara, are crudil and gindal. The Portuguese wrote condil and candiel for the weight 
candy (thant), Yule, Hobeon-Joboon, 2, v, camly, quotes Garcia, f. 45, 1503, and Linmchoten, p. 6, 159%, in 
support. Mad. Man. Adm. Vol. TUL p. 123, says the same thing, probably following Yule. For gandal (ganda), 
as? Hoames’ Ed. of Elliot's Glossary, Vol. IL, p. 315. 

“' Bot A. Hamilton, Travels, 1727, Vol. [L., App. pp. § and 9, spells fecul, and Stevens, Guide to EL 
Teede, W775, p 187, apella tekull for Siamese mogey; while Paayre, Int. Num, Or, Vol. ITIL. p, 38, use att 
or Gib" for Boron, 

™ Konkin Kunbh divide their apirite into two classes —gharch4 bAd! or house epirits, mminly friendly, ans 
biherch4 LAG! or ontaide spirits, mainly hoetile, So Sir Thomas Browse (A. D. 1660, Religio Medici, p. 37) draws a 
letinetion between the wandering souls of mea and the unquiet walks of devils, The Poona Kunbls believe that 
the ghovte of the murdered and the ill-ased, and of all who hanker after house, wife or treasure, wander and or 
unfriendly to the living (Trans, By, Int. Soc. Vol. IT, p. 219). The BijApur Laminls believe that the ghasta of miners. 
creditors, aod women who have left young children behind thom, come back and give trouble (Hombry Gazelierr. 
Vol, EXGHI. p. 208). The Kaébligers or fishermen of Bijdpur greatly fear the ghosts of young women who die in 
child-bed, of women who have left babies, of unmarried girls, of unmarried men, and of miners (op. cit. Vol, XXIII 
p. OLN. And the Bijapur Dasrle say that people who die with unfalilled wishes become ghosta snd trouble the 
members of their family and even strangers (op. cit. Vol. XXIII. p. 165). The people of Kimara fear the spirits o/ 
the anmarried dead (Jour, Ethno, Sor. Vol I. p. 116). The Shanire of Tinnevelly believe that any one dying 4 
sudden, untimely or violent death haunta the place where bis body lies of wanders as o demon (Caldwell in Balfour's 
Hindus, p. 519). The early Christians believed that magicians could call up spirits and that the most powerful 
epirita were those who died a violent death, most of all those who wore killed before birth (Smith's CaArisiaen 
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In the eee, Presidency, the Konkan is the place which most abounds in spirits, and 
where spirit-worship, as well as the popular belief in the power of spirits to do evil, is 
strongest. So mach is this the case that an account of Konkan spirits includes details of 


almost all the spirits that are worshipped in the Presidency, Konkan spirits may be grouped 
under five classes — spirits of the fire, air, earth, water aud auderworld, " 


Fire Spirits, — Agni or Fire-spirits were familiar in carly Indin. The Maehabhéraid tolls 
how, out of the fire-sacrifice a spirit stepped and. gave Dasaratha the holy food which his 
wives ate and gave birth to Rama and his brothers, In the Konkan, fire-spirits, except. Vijo 
or laghtning, are mainly represented by Agya Vital, Fiery Veta), Agyn is a higher form of the 
ordinary village Vétil, Where he is found he is treated as the minister, hirbidri, of the 
Monkey-God Hanuman. He is lodged in Hanuman's shrine in o rough red stone, somewhat 
lower than the image of Hanumin, Agya dresses in green, rides a green horse, loves a green 
award, His henchman is Mhaiséisur, the buffuloe-spirit, and under the henchman is a ange 
escort, The host marches at night, each spirit in the host currying a toreh, All can see t © 
torch light: the initiated alone, the priestess and the medium, see the forms of the god and his 
attendants. This spiritual insight is not guined withont weeks of laborious rites performed 
hefore a human corpse hang head down froma branch, If the rites please Agva he enters the corpse 
aud speaks, Agya’s great day comes when a no-moon falls on a Tuesday, In Bonibay, Agyn's 
best known shrine is at the top of the Sidi Rosta or Ladder Road up the sonth-cast face of 
Matabar Hill, close to the Ladies’ Gymkhana, Gaga Bal, the priestess into whom the spirit of 
Agya at times comes, says that the loss of the grzen glade, now the Gymkhana, so wounded 
Azya that he now rarely possesses her, a on 


Air Spirits. — The sameness between airs and spirits, the strength, formlessness, und 
caprice of the wind, its angry howlings, its kindly rustlings bave led mankind to agree that 
ihe breeze is a spirit, and that a spirit rides in the storm and dances in the whirlwind, The 
fifteenth century Swiss mystic Paracelsus said the antumn air is not so full of fliex as it is of 
spirits. In the Konkin, breath or breeze (:éra) is almost as common a name for a ghost as. 
hit, that which has been, or as préfd, that which has gone forth, So in cases of porsession the 
patient or the medium is the jhadé or tree whose branches the spirit sways, and of whom, when 
lie tosses the patient, the people say Riélfd,' he plays." So his breath is one of the spirits that 
lives ina man. God breathed into Adam tho breath of life. The Australian word for soul and- 
for breath is the same — wang. The Gerdian Goddess Perchta or Bertha brenthed’ on s girl 
and steock her dumb. The Norwegians had an illness called altguet, elf-breath® At the 
tomb of the modern idict saint, "All-al-Bagrl, people catch the air in their hands and threat 
it into their bosoms and pockets.47 






Under spirits of the air comes the astral or star-spirit, perhaps ax old as Chaldean star- 
worship, (B. C. 4000-200.), These astral Spirils were supposed to be of the same substance 
u* the stars, They were mortal, returning to their exsence after 300 to 1,000 years, Each 
man and each planet had a star-spirit, Other star-apirits were Huattnached, Monin as they 
pleased. These were the sweet or the angry influonces, which the stars sent to earth, as they 





Antiquities, pp. 1383, 1384). The Polynesians and Red Indians believed inn sval, an air aha % 
coven dara aught he peehocng! hades dying. The soul passed went beyord the ai hovered aa he ae 
er sank into the uoder-world (Reville’s Lea Relipiour dee Powptes Nou-Civilie’s, Vol. 11. p OF). In Englanc ‘ 
subaptived children ware believed to beoore hosts, ‘The noise madu in their south she ty eas sear aie i 
(4. cezotum) known av Gabelel's Honda, 1 supposed to be thecalling of the mpirite of anbaptived children (Henderson's 
Felt. Lore, p. 131), The souls of tribesmen are friendly, the souls of hostile triboy unfrinndly: tnd elisa Erkan 
“be avails of the unburied and of the bad are hostile (Spencer's Principles uf Soriclegy, Vol, T. p. 194). “Anas 
= Burton's Anatomy of Melawchely, p. 121, , : : 

™ Revillo's Lee Religions ites Peuples Non-Cividin's, Vol. ITM. p. 167. 

Grimm's Tewlonic Mythology, Vol. I. p. 278. ® Op. cit, Vol. IL p. a4. 

© Pools drabic Soviety in Middle Ages, p. 09. 
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were annoyed or as they wore pleased. S Another class of Se was invented i the 
philosophers, who, in their fear of materialism, placed all secret powers of Nature, both outside 
of and in man, under the influence of souls or spirits, In the case of morality what was good 
was angulic, what was blameable satanic, according to the saying of the Prophet — “From 
prood ness arises an angel, from badness a devil." 


The following examples shew how widespread in area and in time is. the belief that all 
spirits are air-spirits, aud that a spirit lives in the breeze and rides in the storm. In Chaldea 
(B.C. 2000), the burning south-west wind blowing from the deserts of Arabia causes ruin. 
So the Sont-west wind is, or is the bearer of, a fiend, and an image is set at the door or 
window to house the fiend?® Among Hindes is a sect of wind worshippers, Pavana Bhaktas. 
who believe that the substance of God is air, and that. the intellectual soul also is sir.3! So with 
the Hebrews ; in the Old Testament, Job (Chap. xxxii. vy. 8) says: — “There is a spirit.in man 
and the inspiration or breath of the Almighty giveth him understanding.” In the New 
Testament (St. John, Chap. iii. v. 8), Christ says:— “The spirit or wind bloweth where it 
listeth, “Thou canst not tell whence it comes or whither it goes. So is every one that is born 
of the spirit or wind.” Coleridge (1900) says:—“ All forms of animated nature are bat organic 
harps, diversely framed, that tremble into thought as o'er them sweeps plastic and vast, one 
intellectual breeso at once the son) of each and God of all."** Wordsworth lays streas on the 
still diviner quality in wind, namely, that it gives life to the dead:— “ Dry holly-leaves. in 
niyriads jump and spring as if, with pipes and music rare, some Robin Goodfellow were there 
and al! those leaves in festive glee were dancing to the minstrelsy."~ So the holiness of tse 
Bull Roarer or wind-maker is widespread, and all winnowing and other fans are i 
because they are wind-makers. The Greek sacrificed to Boreas, the North-wind, and beat the 
Persinn.™ The Chinese boatmen talk to Zeng, the Wind-spirit2* In Cornwall, the moaning 
wind -spirit i in a certain Treg-eagle, who sold himself to the devil.” “The air,” says Burton 
(1659), adopting the saying of Paracelsus (1450), “is not so full of flies in summer as it ia at 
all times of ‘invisible devils, They counterfeit suns and moons, and sit on ships’ masts. 
They cause whirlwinds and tempestoons storms.””"™ The commonness of seeing visions and 
apparitions in the air shews how widespread is the belief that the air is the great spirit-Lome. 








Tn Germany, girls see white maidens, arid the Instory, even of Western Europe. is full of ° 


visions of armies fighting in the sky.” Some authorities praise air-spirits for their goodwill 
to men, riding to the poet Pope the gnomes or earth-spirits enjoy mischief, but the sy! pti 
or air- epirita: are the best conditioned creatures possible® These good air-spirita are the 
guardian breezes, Tho spirit of the storm has the fentares of the earlier guardian. Odin, the 

Norse wind-god, sweeps the sky with a following of souls, The guste before astorm are the 
souls of women hunted by Odin! The Indinn Maruts or storm-gods, the Skandinavian Ogres 
or Cloud-shipa, Odin’s wild huntsmen and crew are all wind-worshippings.“ In Russia, ths 
wind-demon is attended by the souls of anbaptised children.  [n Rhenish Westphalia, when 
the wind throws a door open or whistles through the house, they say :—“' There goes the old one 
of last year.” *4 The Fins euring the Middle Ages sold winds in knots. If you untied the knot 











™ Roott's Dimosery ef Witchera/t, pp. 425, 503, 
* Introduction to Dabistas, Vol, I, p. ely, Coleridge (Note lo Ancvent Moriner) classes al spirits as air-epiriie. 
He arranges them under the three heada of angels, buman souls, sud @ third class found in all climates god 


aleinant . 
™ Lanecsia Choklean Magic, p. 52.  Dabletin, Vol, TL p. 264. 
1 Lines composed af Cleceden. @ Quoted in John's Forest Trees, Vol. IL p. 60, 
%@ Compare Lang's Custom and Myth, yp. 34, a Baseett's Seo Legends, p. ©. 
%* Folklore Record, Vol. IV. p. 90. Menscper resect septs hes 
™ Quoted in Conway's Demonology and Devil-Lore, Vol. If. p. | | 
7 ce veansty Puaonie anpihstiry Vol. LIL pp. 913, 959 and 933-64; also B Scott's Discovery of Witeheraft, p. S11. 
oo netion to the Ra the Lock; Skeat's Piers the Plowghman, p. LO, 
“a Lorcicecip ipa re. a Fick Sige omer then gibt 
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the spirit was loosened.“ In Gighn in Argyleshire in West Scotland, if a wind was wished, a 
sacred well was cleared of stones, and the water was thrown in the direction from which the 
wind was wished. Some words were said and the stones filled in. If the well had been left 
open there would have been a storm.” The question, whether the Almighty or any guardian 
cau be made responsible for the weather, has always been a subject for dispute. The half- 
ynostic Christian sect of Priscillianists (Spain, A. D. 350) ascribed storms to the devil, thander 
to his roaring, and rain to his sweat. The Manicheans (A. D. 300), many of whose opinions 
Priscillianus adopted, said thunderstorms were the rage of a chained devil’ When « thunder- 
storm came the classic Greeks offered a black iamp, as storms were reckoned among the gods of 
the lower world“ In Germany, Wostan’s furious bost was the storm-wind.” According to | 
the Celts storms were stirred by the fays or fates, and according to the Swedes by the woud- 
wife Skegora.% Kali, the black cloud-bome of the Goddess of rnin, is the Hindu name for 
the blue-black almost violet cloud mass that hides the heavens before or after a thonderstorm. 


More than the life of the breeze or the rage of the storm the strange and fantastic 
movements of the whirl-wind have carried conviction that the mighty shape ia the form of o 
tiend. In old German, the whirlwind was known aswwind's brawt, the wind's bride. According 
tothe Slay and the Pole an evil spirit dancing stirs the dust into a whirlwind! Jn 
France, the belief prevails that whirlwinds are caused by witches and wizards who travel in 
them. In the department of Orne the clergy cause storms and sweep on in the wind gusis, A 
man shot at o hailstorm and lamed a priest. In Germany, the devilis believed to be seated 
at the centre of every whirlwind. When Arabs sce Zobsale, the Pillar of Dust, sweep across 
the desert, they call:—“ Iron, Iron, thon unlucky,” thns scaring the dust pillar, who stands in 
awe even of the name of iron. In India, in ordinary talk, a dust storm ia a satan or devil, 


The breeze ia a guardian. If nnchecked it would flow sonstofavourits worshippers, A 
calm is evil. A calm is the guardian overpowered and quenched by an unfriendly spirit.. In 
the west of Scotland (1885), when the wind is unfavourable, sailors whistle or kill a pig and 
point its head in the direction of the wished-for wind.“ The Italian traveller Nicolo Conti 
(1420-24) commanded a ship in the Indian seas. They were becalmed seven days; on the 
eighth, the sailors who were Arabs bronght «a table to the mast, performed rites and danced 
round the table and called on Mathia, their God. One of them became possessed with a demon 
aud began to sing and rnn about the ship as if mad, He came to the table, ate some live coal, 
and called for a» cock and sucked its blood. He asked the sailors what they wanted. The 
sailors said :-— ‘We wanta wind,” Hetoldthem the wind would come and warned them to take 
eave, He fell half dead on the deck, When he came to his senses he had forgotten all he had 
done and said. The wind sprang up and they got to port.” Not every calm is devil caused, 
Sleep is the air-walking Willie Winkie, Death's twin brother, the ghostly and guardian power 
that calms the stormiest, 


In the Konkan, the chicf-air-spirits are (1) the Satkovaria or Seven Maidens, and their 
male companion Gévalé Didd or Father Cowherd, (2) Vija or lightning, and (3) Epidemics, 





#3 Op, cil, Vol, IL. Pp. 640, | ‘ Guthrie's Old Beotlish Customs, p. 169, 
aT Grimm's Trufonic Mythology, Vol. ITIL p. 1000, 8 Eber's Egyptian Princess, Vol, I, p. 129. 


1 Grimm's Taulonic Mytholozy, Vol. Il. p. 2, 

® Conway's Demonology and Deri Lore, Vol. I. p. 105, These doings of priests belong tothem in their characte 
of wizards, that is, of people endowed with a spirit specially powerful both for good and for evil, | . 

" Op, cit, Vol. I p. 1%. 4 Lane Poole's Arabian Sociely in the Middle . _ 

4 MS. note, 2th Angnst 1685. ia 

Major, India in the Fifteenth Century, Vol. ITI. p. 26. The sense seema to be — God's wind ja atopped by 
tho devil's wind, The men dance till excited. The spirit of the hostile wind enters one of them, drinks the blood, is 
content and lets God's wind blow. ) 
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(1) Satkuvaris. — The Sitknvaria are the ghosts of seven sisters, or at least of seven 
maidens, who died unmarried. They are supposed to canse skin-diseasea like matd or small- 
pox, gdear or measles, and kinjé or chicken-pox, and they are always accompanied by a male 
companion called yésuld or cowherd, probably the ghost of an unmarried cow-boy. Thess 
eight spirits live in the air, and in the evening and at noon hanut eaves, valleys, pouds, rivers 
and gardens. In the evening or at noon, when they make their roands,a rattling or 
rumbling is heard in the air from the wheels of their charict. At sucha time if any woman 
comes in their way, or draws their attention by pointing a fiuger at them, or by staring at 
them in the air, they come down, take hold of her; enter her body, and make her their abode, 
They will then trouble her in various ways by caagsing melancholy or low spirits, paleness or 
discolouration of the body, and loss of appetite; until a bheget or mediam finds the secret and 
appeases them with an annual tribute of cocoanuts or fowls, or both. One of the most usual 
forma of injury done by the Seven Maidens is to make the offending woman barren, That the 
Seven Maidens are one of the causes of women’s barrenness is a belief that is shared by many 
native physicians along with the Kanbls and Marajhis of the Konkan, The head or queen of 
the Seven Sisters is Sttalidévi,"? the cold goddess, who is supposed both to canse and to cure 
small-pox. At Kélvé, in the Thani district, o large-image of Sttalidévi is famous for its power 
of curing small-pox, barrenness, and other epirit-diseases. Every year on the foll-moon of 
Vaisakh (April-May) abig festival ia held in honour of Sitalidévi at Kélvé, when hundreds 
eome to fulfil vows or to pay their respects to the goddess. The persons who make vows to 
Bitaladévi are generally women, and they often maka very strange vows. In some cases the 
woman who has made the vow comes with sandals or shoes-on her head and stands in front of 
the temple; in other cases a boy or girl suffering from. small-pox is made to lie across the 
threshold of the temple and the people are allowed to pass over the body, Again, the mother 
eauses her hands and feet to be fastened with iron chaing,and then moves round the temple of 
Sltaladévi, or she makes the boy or girl, who has been cured, move round the tomple. 


(2) Vija or Lightning™ is the spirit of the infant sister of the god Krishna, who was 
killed by Kansa, king of Mathura. The spirit of lightning is so mach afraid of the leaves of 
the apta® and sham trees, that when Konkin Kunbis and Kolls go out in-the rainy seasou, 
they generally take apéa leavea with them," 


(3) Epidemic Spirits inclade the spirit or goddess of cholora, locally called 
Jarimiri, Mahimarl, or Wakha. In the Koliba and Ratnigiri districts, aiid to some extent in 
Thani, cholera is annoally worshipped, When cholera appears in a Konkin village, the people 
explain her arrival by some defect in their annual offerings to the goddess, To propitiate her 
the villagers assemble and call a bhaya! or medinm, in whose: body the goddeas of cholera 
appears. They ask the mediam what steps should be taken to please Jarimiri. The medium 
tells them to make the goddess offerings of fruit, rice and goats, and to escort her with music 


—————————————————————— ee 

At Nivik, ot about twenty feat from the temple of Gappati, isa small broken image of Bitalidévl, When a 
child has small- por ita mother powrs water over this image for fourteen days, and on the fifteenth brings the child 
to the temple, weighs it against molasses or eweetmeats and distributes them among the people, The image was 
broken about minsty years ago by one Rimbhit Ghirpart, His only som was sick with amall-por, and thongh he 
did all in bis power to please the goddess, his son died, Enraged with his loss Bdmbhit went to. the goddess 
and broke off her hands and feet. Though maimed, the people still trot this Sltalddévl, and during amall-pox 
epidemics so much water is poured over her that it fows in.o stroamdown the stone steps to the river (Hombay 
Guretieer, Vol. EVIL). 

™ The Romans believed lightning to be a apirit. They buried what was strack by lightoing and surrounded the 
apot with a wall (Gibbon's Decline and Foil, Vol, I p. 412). 

® Bauhinia tomentosa © Mimoos mums. 

" The worship of the apf and shami trees bas probably its origin in the belief in the electric influence of their 
leates, 

" Compare the common belief in Europe in atrial devils who, if displeased, sent plagues, and if pleased did 
good (Burton's Anatomy of Milancholy, pp. 120, Lal), 
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Modern Europe, air-spirita continued to be held unfriendly to man. One phase of Christianity 
inclined to transfer responsibility for drought, cold, floods and storm to the Prince of the 
Power of the Air, who was little, if at all, different from the devil, The sound of Christened 
Churel bells drove away the storm-spirit. The Red Indians think of the Great Spirit as 
rhe wind, always invisible, but taking part in the festivals which men make in bis honour, 
[: is the great spirit that blows like a blast through all present at a tribe meeting, filling each 
with the wind of sympathy and enthusiasm.’? That the storm and the whirlwind are spirits, 
or the abodes of spirits, isan almost universal belief. The Dyaks of Borneo think the wind 
is a spirit.” The Bushmen say:— “The wind was ence a person, he became a bird."* 
[teginald Seott™ suggests that the air is believed to be the chief resort of spirits, because 
when spirits are seen they leave no trace. Had they been of water-moistuess would remain * 
had they been of fire something would have burned: had they been of earth, somo trace would 
lw left. The Jews believed that the souls of the evil dead wandered. between the earth and 
the moon. 


(Po Be confinued.) 
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these thinge are made by angelic hands, it is 
beyond my comprehension to describe the 
grandenr of the place ; bat you may hear some of 
the important things procurable. In «and around 
(Continued from p. 224.) | that regionare found golden earth, ambrosia, gold 
lotuses, heapa of pearls, clowda of perfinnes, and 

XXXEX. the tree ofparndise. Every objeet thereof is a 

in days long gone by there lived on the banks | "onder:” 

of the Krishna, a crane on ao silk-cotton tree. When the awan informed the crane that it 
Once upon s time it beckoned a swan passing by | partook of the buds of such lotuses, the latter 


30ME NOTES ON THR FOLKLORE OF THE 
TELUGUS, 


Br G. BR. Suszamian Pastvute. 


oud sasid:—" Your body resembles mine in colonr, 


bat your beak and legs are red. I have not come 
across a birLof your kind till now. Who are you ? 
What is your errand F * 


Whereupon the swan gave the following | 


inawer:—“ I am aawan, Iam an inhabitant of 


Erahmaé’s Manosaseras. | am coming thence.” | 
surable there and what formed the chief article 


impatiently asked the former if any oywtera were 
procurable there. On reeeiving a reply in the 
negative, the latter burst into a fit of langhter and 
snid :-—“ Why prattle of the exeellences of a place 
void of oystera? Ib ia a pity you do not know 
the exeellenees of oysters.” ‘Ihe the erane pat 
the swan to shame. ° 


Moral :— People will talk big abont the meanest 
things if they like them, and disparagingly of 


wf ite food. To which the swan replied:—“ As the best things if they do mot like them 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


HOLY STONES, 


stones (possibly artificially enlarged) exist in parts 
of India, — the neighbourhood of Bombay and. 
Gujarit have been cited aa localities, — ond that | 
people who have passed through them are supposed. 
‘o have begome new-born — 1. ¢., to receive a new 


n eeticmets Magarine Library, “ Popalar Superstition," an 107. 


such stones are to be found, and whether they are 
stall in common use in such a semse, as, for in- 
stance, when the Mabdrij# of Travancore, a Nair 
by birth, is made a Brdbman by passing through 
a golden cow ? 
Cosmorouiras in P. M ond Q. 1883, 








T) Beville'’s Lea Religions des Peuples Now-Civilieés, Vol. 1. p. 218. 


™ Straits Jowrnal, December 1878, p, 127, 
*! Reginald Scott's Discovery of Witcherajt, p. 434, 


™ Lang's Custom and Myth, p. 55, 
™ Napier's Folllore, p. 11. 
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CURRENCY AND COINAGE AMONG THE BURMESE, 
BY ER. C, TEMPLE. 
(Continued from p. 245.) 
TICEAL, 

1554.— Y4 s. 0, Macao [Kyaik-pakhaing near Pegu, not the place in China]. — “The 
baar of Macao contains 120 bicas, each bica 100 ticala.” — A. Nunes, p, 89, 

1554. — Y.s. 0. Vies. — “Tho baar of Pegun contains 120 bieas: each biga weighs 40 
ounces ; the biga contains 100 ticals; the tical weighs 3; oitavas."” — A.Nunes, p. 38. 

1565. — Y. s. ». —“ Auuertendosi che yna bize di peso & per once Venetiane, ¢ ogni bize c 
teoali cento, e yn gito val teccald 25, « vn abocco val tecoali 12}." — @. Baldi, £. 108, 

1636. — “ The coinage of the country [Siam] is of very pure silver. The tical is worth 
80 sols, the mace 7} sols, and the foang 3 sols 9 deniers. They usually reckon by catties of 
silver; each catty being worth 20 taels or 144 livrea ; for the tael is worth something more than, 
7 francs.” — Schouten, Ovat-Indische Foyagie, p, 34, 

1639. — "The money of this country (Siam) is very good, by reason the King only has 
power to stamp and so preventa variation of the value; there are of it three sorts : Ticala, 
Mases and Foangs . , . . Four Ticals make a Tayl.” — Mandelslé, Travels, E. T., 
Vol. II. p. 130, 

1678. — “Hee raised it to 2 Tecalls vpon notice that y? price was advanced in China.” — 
Anderson, Siam, p. 423, 

1688. — Y. s. «. — The proportion of the (Siamese) money to ours is, that their Tieal, 
which weighs no more than hal!-a-crown, ia yet worth three shillings. and three half-pence." — 
La Laonhere, Ee. T., p- iz 

1688. — “ The Tical isa silver coin and is worth four mayons . .» » « All these 
names are not Siamese, but common amongst the Europeans which are at Siam . . . . 
Tical and mayon are words the Origin of which I am ignorant of, and which the 
Siameses do call baat and seling."” — Le Loubére, E. T., p. 164, 

1727. — Y.4. 0. —**Pegu Weight, 1 Vicce ia 39 on. Troy, or 1 Viece is 100 teouls ; 
140 viece is a Bahaar, The Bahaar is 3 Pecul China."— A. Hamilton, Vol. I. p. 317, 

e. 1759, — Y.s. 7, —™“ A dozen or 20 fowls may be bought for a Tical (little more than } a 
Crown).” — Dalrymple, Or. Repert., Vol, I. p, 121. | 

1775. — Y. s. e. —“* Pegu weight : 100 moo — 1 Tual; 100 tual = 7 vis — $8 Ths. 5 oz. 
5dr. avr.; 150 vis = 1 candy, Siam: 80 tuals = 1 catty; 50 catties = 1 Pecul [tual is 
obviously & misprint for tical}.” — Stevens, New and Complete Guide to FE, I. Trada, 

1782. — “The principal money of this country issilver , , . . the smallest denomi- 
nation is the Tycal."" — Hunter, Pegu, p. 85. 

L783. — Y. #, o. — “The merchandise is sold for teecalls, a round piece of silver, stamped 
and weighing abont one rupee and a quarter." — Forrest, Voyaga to Mergui, Pp. Vii, 

1783, — “ Lorsqu’on faitun marché (A Rangon) on traite par Tical ot par Rize 2.0. 
L'or se pese aussi et vaut 25 A 28 Ticals d’ argent selon la rareté, Le tont se livre au poids. 
Il n'y » de monnoye proprement dite que les Piastres qve l'on pese aussi, La Tical vant 48 
a 504,de France. La Bize vact 100 Ticals, La Piastre vant 2 Ticals } ce qui fait environ 
51.12 «. de France,"'— Flouest in Towng Pao, Vol. IL p. 41. 

“ ¥, in this connection refers to Yale's Hobeon-Jobron, where the quotation in the text will be foand, In 
addition to the words given anfe, p. 24, n. 40, Ihave come across “' candil or cradil 2" candi] = randy ; eradil = (*) 
dhdpf= bhdef = bhinet, Collection ef Duirh Voyages, 1703, Appz. to First Voyage, 1505-7, p. 347, Also fn 
De Morga, 1609, Huk. foc. Ed., p. 27), nipal tree occurs for mipa, no doubt through Port. wiper, Sce Yule, 
Hcbron- Jobson, a, », 
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1796, — “ After dinner he offered me 100 ticals, which he informed mo he received from 
the looto (Hlutdaw) by his Majesty's orders: and, that 1 was to have 100 every ten days.” — 
Coz, Lurnhon Eyre, p. 116, 

1800, —“ Tho first commission of theft does not incar the penalty of death, unless the 
amount stolen be above 8UU kiat, or tackal, abont £10." — Symes, Aca, p. 306. 

1200, — “ What foreigners call a tackal, properly kiat, is the most gereral piece of silver 
in circulation; it weighs ten penny-weights ten grains and three-fourths; its subdivisions are, 
the tubbee, two of which make one moo; two moo one math, four math one tackal, and 
one hundred tackal compose one vias." — Symes, Ava, p. 326. 

1400, — “A silver box weighing ninety tackall, A tackall weighs a little more than 
half an ounce,” — Symes, cea, p. 493. , | 

1800. — “Tackall, « piece of silver of about 2 s. 6 d. value.” — Symes, Ava, p. 502. 

18°1. —“In money at the abore price 23 tacals 5) avaa, or seven tecals twelve avas 
each man per month.” — Cox in As. Res. Vol. VL. p. 134. | 

1817, —*' The tical, ailadod in the following statement, contains ten in one hundred alloy 
(i. e., ywetni silver] Besides these,a sam of two tieals is paid too person called the Aong- 
deng, and another of half of a tical to person called the Athao-bo (as judicial fees): officera 
whose daty it ia to parchase and administer the ‘pickled tea” necessary to the ceremony of 
closing the transaction,” — Crawfurd, dra, p. 410, quoting Alvcs, R-port on Bassein, 

c. 1805. — “Sometimes "s ticale of silver with a portion of alloy is equal to 200 ticali 
of lead, sometimes to a thousand and even more.” — Sangermenga, p. 167. 

1621. — ** The shop-tax is levied on the following rude and summary principle. A dealer 
in cloth pays four tickals a year [and so on].” — Crawfurd, Siam, p. 379, 

1826, — “ The division of the Tical arc, — 2 Tabbe = 1 Tammoo: 2 Tammoo = 1 Mat: 
4 Mat — 1 Tical: 100 Tical — 1 Tabisa or Vises: luO Tabisa = 1 Petya or Ava Pical or 
250 Penang Catties,” — Wilson, Documents, 1xi.“4 

1827. — “They (Burmese Envoys) then offered to pay on the spot a money instalment of 
four lacs of tickala, Tickal, rather more than a rupee.” — Snodgrass, Lurmeee War, p. 267. 

1828, — “The nominal currency of the Empire is the ‘tical, which, when of flowered 
silver, ia equivalent to 1 ropee, 5 annas, 4 pie, Sicca; aud assuming the rupee at 25., equals 
2s. 8 3d." — Trant, Two Yeors tn Ava, p. 280. 

e. 1893. — “ Vis, tikal and mooare the general terms nsed in the transaction of (Burmese) 
commerce and accounta . « « . 00 tikals are precisely equal to 140 tulas. 2... "—) 
Prinsep, Useful Tables, p. 130. 

eo. 1835, —"' The price of the common or mixed amber is 2} ticals a vis, or Ra, 4 per one 
and o half seer.” — Hanney in Hill Tracts between Assam and Hurmah, p. 103, 

1235. — “ The price now, including the pots, is abouf'a tical for 2} vis, or about 2 s, 
sterling for ten pounds.” — Malcom, Travele, Vol. I, p. 199. 

1836, — “ Ken-lny ix the military post dividing the proper Burman from the Shan (Myelat) 
territory, where a duty ofa quarter of a tickal is leviei on each bullock,” — Richardson's 
Journal in Parl. Papers, East India, 10th August 1869, p. 144. 

“1836, — “I halted on the bank of a small stream in thick jungle, near the village called 
Ban-sa-to; it hasouly been inhabited three years by these people, whoare Shang of Mok-mai, 





a Ava T take to mean ywil or rail, It is a curions way of reckoning for Burma, but then Cox is always carious, 
#4 The use of the numeral ta (one) as an integral portion of the words for weights is inatractive, 
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from which they were driven by the heavy taxation of the Burman Government ; -40, o) and 
even 6y tickals of coarse silver being oftendemanded from one house during the year. Whilst 
here, under Pha-pho, the whole village, which consists of right or ten hou-es, by making 
a small present of five or six tickals valoe, are free from all demands, avd even this small 
present seems voluntary,” — Richurdson’s Jvurnal in op, cit. p. 112. 

18346, —“ He complained bitterly against the Myo-woon, who had struck him for presniming 
to intercede for his men against.o demand for two Titkals (sie) per man, which the Myo-woon 
had that day ordered to be assessed, This is the third demand thathas been apou them, and 
considering the excessive price of provisions, four aud five Ticals (atc) per basket, it does seem, 
even for Barmah, somewhat unjust."— Doyield in Hill Tructe between Assaua duct Lurmah, 
p- 208 J. 

1857. — “The rapee is current here (Zimmé) aa well as the Siamese tical (the round coin), 
but the money most in circulation ia coarse silver of about 8.) per cent. alloy, [ believe, melted 
intoa circular form . . . . one hundred ticals ore given for 45 Madras rupees, but 
these are only equal to 75 Burmese ticals.” — MeLeud's Journal in Parl. Papers, East 
Tilia, With August 1869, p: 37, 

1845, — “The weightof a kyat or Tickal is 272-75 grains troy exactly,” — Latter, Buri:se 
Grammar, p. 170, quoting Col. Low. 

1643. — “ The examination of the coin offered for inspection, {a takal or tickal on 23rd 
March 1343) may not be without some little interest to the members of the Numismativ 
Society," — Dickenson, Silour Cuinage af Siam, J. Num, Soe, p. 47. 

1850.— “The Siamese Government," says Dr, Morton, “have several hundred men 
perinanently occupied, each of whom, it is snid, is expected to deliver one tickal (about one 
rupee and « qaarier) weight of gold-dust per annum,” — Afason, Nat. Productions of 
Barmah, p. 37. 

1852. —“ Kyap, a kyat or tickal, a weight equal to four mats,"— Judson, Bur, Dict,, «, v. 


1855. — ¥, a. v cies, —'' The king last year purchased 890,000 viss of lead, at five ticala 
for 100 visa, anil sold it at twenty tickals.””— Yule, Ava, p. 250. 

1855. — “Tikal is no more Barmese than viss, but its origin ia more obscure, The trne 
Hurticse name is kyat. Tikal is applied by foreigners also to the Siamese bat, a coin nearly 
equal in valoe to a kyat of silver, Perhaps it may be a corruption of the word Taka, which is 
applied in different parts of India to different coins : in some places to a pice, in some to a 
rupee. Major Playre, moreover, believes Tikal to bea eonception of Takyat, one kyat,'’ — 
Yule, doa, p. 14. 


1559. — “ The money that circulates in Siam consists principally of ticals or bata of the 
valae of 20. Gd. sterling . . . . There ia a double tical, —a half tical... . a quarter 
tical.” — Bowring, Siam, Vol. I. p. 257. 

1864. — “My informants, in reference to weicht of the articles and weight of silver paid 
for them, ased the Burman unit of a tickal. A tokal is about L-24th ofa pound, A tickal of 
silver is worth two shillings and sixpence. A vise is 10) tickals, or exatly d°G52 iba.” — Clement 
Williams, Purmah lo Western China, p. 33, 

1968. —“T then proceeded with the expedition, and whon I finally returned to Bhamo 
Tfonnd that my wife had been imprisoned for two days and bad to pay 10 tieals of silver,” — 
Sladea, Fiamoe Route, in Parl, Papers, 17th April 1871, p, 143. 

1874. — “In weight one handred kyats (#ic) make a Pietha (vis) which equals 365 Ibs. 
avoirdupois, Four Mats make one Kyap (sic)... . This weight is always called a Tickal py 
foreiguers: a corruption probably of Te-kyap, one kyap." — Drowue, Thayetniyo, p. 60, 
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1874. — ¥. «, v. Tucks.—“ How much did my father pay forher? He paid only ten 
takas, I may state here that the word rapeyi, or a# it is commonly written rupee or rupt, 
ia unknown to the peasantry of Bengal, at least to the Bengali Hioda peasants, the word they 
invariably use is filed.” — Govinda Samanta, Vol, I, p- 209. 

1874. — “T*ki (spelt dakév), a weight a little less than half an ounce. The hundredth 
part of a visa.” — Haseell, Peguan Language, p. 76. ’ 

1377, — “ Tickal, akyat.’”” — Judson, English-Bur, Dict., #, v, 

1879. — “The Tical is a Chinese weight of about 44 ounces and the viss an Indian of 
abont 3} ldw."” — Laurie, Our Burmese Wars, p. 372. [This information is, of course, wrong. | 

1879, — “The basis of the Burmese weights is the "Tickal (kyat) which equals 252 grains 
troy, or exactly one cubic inch of distilled water at the temperature of 60°" — Cooke, British 
Gurma Manual, p, 735, 

1883. — “Tikal or Takel from Arakan.” — Catalogue vf Caleutta Mint Cubinet, p. 65, 

1884, — “ Each of the six Laos States is called upon to pay tribute to Siam,— curions 
representation of trees in gold and silver, about eight feet high, each with four branches, from 
which again four twigs with a single leaf at the end of each depend. The gold trees are valued 
at 1,030 ticals (135/.) cach, and the silver ones 120 ticals (15/.) each.” — Fpck, Temples and 
Elephants, p, 156, 

1836.—“Tieal, This (tik@l) isa word which has long been used by foreign traders to 
Burma, for the quasi-standard weight of (mneoined) carrent silver, The origin of the word 
tikal is doubtful. Sir A. Phayre suggests that possibly it is o conception of the Burmese 
words ta-kyat .. . . on the other band perhaps it is more probable that the word may have 
represented the India taka.” — Yule, Hohvon-Jobson, 4, v. Tical. 

1896. — “"Tucka, Hisdi, taka; Bengali tak@. This the word commonly used among 
Bengulis for a rupec. But in other parts of India it (or at least fak) is used differently; os 
for aggregates of 4, or of 2 pice, e. G+ patch taki paisd, five faki of piee, generally in N..W. 
P, = 20 pice, and for Skr. faaka, a stamped coin,” — Yule, ffobton-—Jobaon, #. v.85 : 

1886. — “Note that while the gyat, tikal, tolah and ropee are called the same in weight, 
the pettha, or visa, is 142 tolaha in weight and merchandise is not weighed to the same 
standards as silver money.” — Gordon, Companion to Handbook of Colloguial Burmese, p, 105, 

-1890.— “The Mat Game... . we will suppose that there are bat fonr playing, 
and that exch places a tical on a differept number.’ — Holt-Hallett, Thousand Mites on on 
Elephant, p. 235. 

1892, — “ Tickal, jap mi.” — Symington, Kachin Vocabulary, ¢. v, 

1893, — “ Kyat, o kyat or tical, a Weight equal to four mats; before capital nomerals 
akyat.... (2) kyat pings diigat, current (rupees) coin of the realm... , kyat-chén 
«+» Weight by tical, weight estimated in ticals,”’ — Stevenson, Bur. Dict., p. 217 f, 

1895. — “ La livre siamoise que les Khmérs appellent balance est une monnaie de compte 
valant 80 ticaux .... Onen donne 10 pour un tical,” — Aymonier, Voyage duns le Laos, 
Vol. L pp. 19, 22, 


This word means literally “a chief in war,”® but has been used to denote an officer of 
varying functions and standing by the Burmese, The great variation of form which it has 
assumed in the works of foreign writers is due to attempts to pronounce the final difficult opon 
é of the word and the initial palatal s, The presence of a superfluous final ! in some forms 
will be remarked, and also the pronunciation of é as 6, reversing the evidence under Yongda, 
where 0 has become sometimes é or ¢. 

#8 | may remark that piiich taki paiel= 1 Rupeo anda quarter=I tickal. Compare with tila the valence 
Hunter, Peyu, p. 85 :— one tyeal af 35 per cent. silvor is esteemed equal in valog to the Bengal Sicva Rupee, 
“3 however, the quotation under “ 1808," infrd, 
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1782. — “The man to whom she [a ship) had formerly belonged, laid claim to her, and on 
application to one of the Magistrates (I believe the Ch3akaw) procured an order to stop from 
working .... the third officer is the Chaskaw, of whuse pecaliar department, if he has 
any distinct from his seat in Council, I know nothing.” — Manter, Pegu, pp, 47, 53. 

1783. — “Tl envoya un batean avect un Chileail poar aller de sa part reclamer les 
naufrages.” — Flowest in T*onng Pao, Vol. I. p_ 26, 

e. 1795. —“ To all Commanders of Garrisons and Governors of seaports, in like Virtue as 
to the Maywoon of Honzawaddy, (Pegu) .... Commander of the Troops, whose title is 
Chekey.” — Symes, Ava, p. dé, 

1796, — “A Chekoy also came on board much about the same time, in a common boat: he 
is in the war department, and is superior to the other two.” — Cor, Burmhaa Empire, p. 3. 

¢. 1805. — “This (Court) is composed of a Governor — a Ziochd, or military com- 
mander,” — Sangermano, p. 65, 

¢. 1824, — “ Ho was standing, he said, near his Taekkai, an officer of rank, when a hoge 
ball of iron came singing * teek, tvel,” which he distinctly heard in its flight, when, true to its 
mission, it burst apon the very man it was calling out for, the unfortanate Taskkai,” — Gouger, 
Prisoner in Barmah, p, 220. 

1825.— “A letter from... . Talien (Talaing) chieftains, dated about the 20th of 
December 1824, addressed to the following men... . Ohakay (Major) Oupan, chief 
of Lamaing.” — Wilsin, Documents, p. 142. 

1835. — “He questioned mo as to what I wanted here and wishod to know why T had not 
brought letters to the Teetkay, etc.” — Richardson's Journal, in Parl, Papers, East Tudia, 1th 
Augual 1865, p, 120, 

1836. — “The Myowoon had deputed the Mogoung Tikal, a relative of his own, to awnit 
my arrival here and to farnish me with anything | might require.” — Bayfield in Hill Tracts 
dbctween Assam and Durmah, p. 140. 

1436. — “*The present Government of Mogoung consists of a Myowoon, or Governor: a 
tsekké, or military commander ; eight Shan amata, or inferior officers, writers, etc.” — Bayielid 
in chil. cil, p. 183. 

1836,— “ The amats have compelled the Sakke to deliver over to their enstody the whole 
of the serpentine mine revenue at present collected.”” — Hayfield in op. cit. p. 233, 

1847, —“ Received a letter from Dr, Richardson at Moné, dated 6th of March. Tt was 
brought by some of the Taaitké'’s people,” — McL od's Journal in Parl. Papers, East Judia, 
10th Ang. 1869, p. 86, 

1852, — “ Taitkai, a Lieatenant-General,”” — Judson’s "ar. Diet, #. v. 

1553. —“Twoof the chief otficers belonging to Kyoak.ghee, with two Tesokays or 
assistants to Moangbwa, ex-Governor of Martaban, were brought in.” — Lamrie, Peyu, p. 509, 

1853, —‘ Let this Royal proclamation be distributed among all the hereditary chieftains 
of Palaces and Umbrellas, the Tasubwas .. . . Teitkés (Jadges)."" — Yule, Ava, p. 366. 

1554. — “Within the Royal Kingdom all those that are under my Royal authority, .... 
gorernors of provinces, Taitkes or lieutenants, and hoads of divisions or circles, etc,” -— Yule, 
Ara, p. 367, 

1864, — “ Received » visit from the Tasetkai and officials.” — Watson, Salween Ecp dition, 
in Select Foreign Dopartment R cords, G. of I, No. eliv, of 1865, p. 6. 

1864, — “The town of Yé-mé-then or rather Yé-mé-zin, as the Twikee of the district wri tes 
it.” — Fedden, Salween Eepedition, in op, eit. p. 31. 
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1867,—“ The Menhla ‘Tsee has wide jurisdiction over the whole valley of the 
Irrawaddy below Maudalay.” — Fytche in Parl, Papers, British Burma, 8th June 1869, p. 89. 

1867. — “The Tasetkay, or Governor of the district, came down some miles with several 
palling boats to meet as."" — Fyiehe in op, cit, p. 41. 


1968, « The Taeetkay . . . . official of Bhamo, sent me... . with letters.” — Sladen, 
Bhamo Route, Part. Papers, Bast India, \7th April 1871, p, 143. 


1968, —-“'Tsitkay, Burmese official (ander « Governor.” — Sladen, Phamo Route, Parl, 
Papers, East India, 17th April 1871, p. 144, 

1871.— “ The Teoekay of the place, a very stout man, came on hoard,” — Tulboys Wheeler, 
Mandalay to Bhamo, p. 99. 


1876.— “ A tsakai can only move dingonally one move ata time, backward or forward 
(in Burmese Cheas).” — Sirettell, Ficus Elastica, p- 57. [In the illastration to p. 58 the word 
is spelt Sakay. | 

1879, — * The police report that Moung Salmeh [? Salweb], the Sitheh [misprint for 
Sitkeh) of Minhla, bas been ordered to collect 700 boatmen and arms there with muskets,'’ — 
Parl. Papers, Rurmak (1836), (c. 4,614], p. 66, 

1882. — “The picees are as follows (in Burmese chess) :— Min — one king ; Si"ke = one 
Lientenant-General , ... 8i'ke can move diagonally in advance or retrograde one square at a 
time,” — Scutt, the Burman, p. 72 f. 

1885.— “If they have to settle timber accounts to have leave to come up to Mandalay 
with the Thitkyeitkyee Tsoekaj .. . , The Thitkyeitkyee Sit-kai has therefory been sent to 
call you all to give evidence in this case according to your knowledge and without fear,"-— 
Parl. Papers, Burmah, (1886),(e. 4,614] p. 183 f. 

1885. — * In order to attain this object they hired Nga Moungyes, the previous Tsit-kai 
of Thit Saikgyee [Thitkyeitkyee of the last quotation) as their advocate... . Thitkyeitkree 
Tseakai, Ko Moung Gyee tohl again,” — Parl, Papers, Burmah, (1886), [e. 4,614), 
Pp 185. 195. : 

1896, — “The accnsed Maung Gyi and Maung Lat were respectively Myook of Tanngnyo 
and Sitke of Thitcheikgyi [yet another form! ] in the Ningyan district."— Purl. Pupere, 
fturmah, No. 1, (1887), p. 160. 


1869. —" (Letter) to Mobyé Sitk) directing him to proceed to Ngwedaung and guperintend 
the working of the silver mines .... From Sitka of Kale-Teinnyin-Yazagyo reporting the 
suppression of the disturbances at Mogaung . .. . From Mont Sitkdgyi praying that the 
anthority exercised by him as Military Superintendent of Mone be not uvided ,.. . From 
Theinni Sawbwa stating that he is administering his State in consultation with Sitks Nemyo- 
mithivyannaing appointed by His Majesty.” — Taw Sein Ko, Hiutdaw Records, pp, 4, 5, 6. 

1893. — “ Sitka, a lieulenant-general ,. .. a sitkd is now a judicial officer of the snb- 
ordinate judicial service. In the Burmese times a sitkd in Upper Burma ranked next to a 
wun. There were two sitkde at ao wun's head-qaarters.” — Stevenson, Bur, Diet. p. 307 AF 





Yongdo."# 
The wide divergence in the form which this word has assamed in the works of varioug 
writers is due, firstly to ite being composed of two separnte parts, Yong, a court or office, and 








“' There aeem to be two separate radicale sif in Burmese: the one meaning “ war, battle” : the other Mtn bn ge 
“to oxamine judicially.” Henee probably the double, civil und military, eenees in which the word siffd in nsed, See 
Stevenson's remarks under siftys, etc,, on p. 809, 

“ The Government recognised spelling is Youddw, Un this Jowrnal I have adopted ¢ to represent aw, 


rrr = ab 
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the honorific suffix t@; secondly to the word Yong being in the vernacular spelt runi, It will 
be perceived that the, to most languages, difficult final open vowel , a3 in aweful, has been 
pronounced and written ai and that this ai (=) has also had a final saperflaous i:added to it, 

1698, — Y. «, e. Oeidore in Supplt, — “(At Syriam) Ovidores (persons appointed to take 
notiee of all passages in the Runday [office of administration) aud advise them to Ava)... . 
Three Ovirores that always attend the Runday, and are sent to the King, upon errands, na 
occasion obliges," — Fleetrood’s Diary in Dalrymple, Or. Rep. Vol. T. pp. 335, 360, 

1739, — “‘ There are no Fees, but what the Town contrilates for the Maintenance of that 
Court, whick in their Language is called tho Roundsy, and those contribotions arc very 
small.” — A. Hamilton, Kast Indies, Vol. IL. p. 49. 

1781. — “ V‘ha cid nonosinnte nella Citta reale on Senato, che in lor lingnaggio Rondai si 
chinma, nel quale si diffiniscono le controversie, che ayvengono tra i privats.” — Grifina, Per- 
eoto, p. 0. 

1783, —“ Le lendemain nous fames an Rondail pour certifier nos déclarations ; par respect 
pour ce liea i] fant se dechausser. Personne n'est exempt de cette homiliation.”” — Flowee! in 
Touag Fao, Vol. L. p, 190, 

1783.— Le Conseil fat sssemblé an Rondail, lo; Brames (devins), ¥ furent appelés pour 
etre consultés.” — Flonest in T’owng Pao, Vol. Lp. 194. 

1795, — “ He ‘met several masters of merchant ships, who informed him that they har 
received an order from the Bhoom, or public court, in which the council of Government 
assembled.” — Symes, Ava, p. 146, 

¢, 1805, — “ The Luttd in the capital, and the Ion or Rondai of the provincial cities, then 
exact, from the heads of the different places under their juriadiction, not only the sumber of 
men ordered by the Emperor, but also a certain quantity more.” — Sangermano, p. 7a. 

1817. —~ “ An old Burmese woman, in the service of an European gentleman, was cited 
before the Rung-d"hau, or court of justice at Rangoon.” — Crarefurd, Ava, p, 407. 

e. 1824, —“** They will be of no use to you,’ urged the considerate guardamen; ‘ they 
are going to carry you to the Letma-Yoon Toung’ — the Death Prison! — Gouger, Prisoner 
in Burma, p. 148. 

¢, 1824, —“ There was another Court of Justice in the city called the Yoong -dau, presided 
over hy the Myawoon, or Governor of the ‘town, aiswering to our police-courts,” — Gouger, 
Prisoner in Burma, p. 57, 

1626.— “ Kaulen Mengyi came forward and avowed that he was not present, but that he 
had gone as far ax the Rung-d*hau, or Town-hall, to give the necessary instructions upon the 
occasion.” — Crawfard, Ava, p, 287, 

1826. — “Bandula replied — ‘In eight days 1 will take my dinner in the Rungdan, or 
public hall, of Rangoon aud afterwards return thanks at the Shwedagong Pagoda." " — Craic- 
furd, Ava, Appa., p. 69. 

1826, —“ Abont eleven o'clock we had a snmmons to proceed to the Raundaw." — Wilma, 
Documents, p. 217. 

1827, —** An elephant was appropriated to each of the English gentlemen, aud the 
procession moved on antil arriving at the Bingdau, or hall of justice, which is to the east sido 
of the Palace.” — Wilson, Documents, xxxviii. 

1827.— "Only two wooden houses existed much superior to the rest, and these were the 
Palace of the May woon and the Rondsye, or Hall of Justice.” — Traut, Two years in Ava, p, 27, 

1841. — “Hall of Justice, Yon-dew,” — Lene, Eng.-Bur. Dict, s. v. Court, 

1545. — “ The Burmese cannot pronounce r but as y, Thos Hoong, Boon, and Room and 
xoong, Yoon and Yoom, ‘a hall of justice’ are found interchangeably written.”” — Laffer, 
Bur. Grammer, p. 178, 
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1851. —“* Yong, a court liouse, place where justice is administered, seldom used singly.” 
— Judson, Bur, Diel., a. v. 
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1455, — “ No investigation shall take place, or decision be given, in civil suits at the inner 
or upper or Royal Coorts (Royal Criminal Court) or at the Yoom-dau,; all'such cases should 
be made over to the Tara-Yoom (or Civil Court) . . . . All criminal cases shall be inquired 
inte and decided at the Eastern Hall of Justice (Yoom-dau).” — Yule, Ava, p. 364. 


1855. —- “ Within the Royal Kingdom all those that are under my Royal authority, the 
Hiwotdaa (Sopreme Court), Yoom-dau (Inferior Court), Teanbwas,. .. ." — Fule, Ara, 
js oo i. 


1870. —“ The authorities inonr immediate vicinity are the Yoons of Zimmay."’ — Coryfon, 
Letter, To China through Mowlmein, Appz. +. 


1882. —“ Civil appeal cases sent from the Yohndaw or Criminal Court, where the Myo- 
woons (city-burdens), usually two in mumber, sit daily: from the Tayah-Yohn, the Civil 
Court.” — Seott, the Barman, p. 243 f. 


1893, — “ Yéng3, »., a conrt-house, place where justice is administered: v. to collect, 
assemble, gather together, [see] su; seldom used singly.” — Stevenson, Bur. Diet. p. 996. 


. 
Barter and Non-motallic Currency. 


To enter on a disquisition on the steps made by mankind from barter to non-metallic 
currency, and thence on to metallic currency and coinage would be necessarily to take up a 
subject as wide as the world, and it is not my intention in these pages to go farther than to 
discuss it only so far as it concerna the Burmese and their neighbours, A good and short state- 
ment of the whole question is to be found in Ridgeway's Origta of Currency, p. 10 ff. 


A good many references have perforce been already made to barter im its various forma, 
and it will be sufficient here to point out how far and in what shape it exists in Burma now, 
or las existed, so far as the materials at my command permit me. In doing this an opporta- 
nity will present itself of shewing to what oxtent the customs of the Durmese illustrate 
the general subject. - 


Professor Terrien de In Couperie in the introduction to his Catalogue of Chinese Coine, 
p. xx. £., gives an elaborate table of the “ shapes of currency from barter to money,” in which he 
enumerates 31 different descriptions of currency, beginning with gems aod winding up 
with “the recent octagonal money of Belgium.” He divides his 91] kinds of currency 
into three chief heads — nataral, commercial, industrial; but he leaves out of account the 
preliminary step of barter of general produce, which has always existed and does still exist 
among the more primitive racesof mankind, Of this first step we have an exeeedingly quaint and 
withal typical description in its earliest forms in Olearius, Voyages and Travels of the A:nbarsa- 
dors to Muscovy, Turlary, Persia, cie., p, 73, of Davies’ Translation (1652). After telling us 
(p. 69), that “ the Author, who hath made one digression, to apeak of the Samojedes, though not 
falling ander the Sabject of his Travels, thinks he may make another, to say somewhat of 
Groculand,” goes on to state: —‘* There is no money in the Countrey, being ro happy as not 
to know the value of Gold and Silver. Iron and Steel they most esteem, and prefer a Sword 
or a Hatchet before a Golden Cup, a Nail before a Crown piecc, and o pair of Cisers, or a 
Knife, before a Jacobus. Their trucking is thos; they pot all they have to sell together, and 
having picked ont among the Commodities that are brought to them, what they like best, they 
pat them also together, and suffer those they deal with to add or diminish till such time os 
they are content with the bargain.” 
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For my present purpose I cannot follow de la Couperie in his classification, and it will be 
more convenient to consider the many pointa that will present themeclyes in the following 
order :-—~ 

I. — Barter generally. 
Il, — Nataral produce :— 
(1) Rice. 
(2) Salt. 
(3) Cotton. 
(4) Mualberries. 
(5) Cocoanuta. 
(6) Livestock, 
Ill, — Manufactured Articles :— 
(1) Tea-bricks. 
(2) Skins. 
(3) Cloth, 
(4) Droms. 
(5) Glass jars. 
(6) Pottery. 
(7) Ingot iron and articles of iron. 
(8) Gold and silver trees. 
IV. — Conventional Currency :— 
(1) Cowries. 
(2) Paper. 
aE 

Bartor gonorally. -— Now, although de la Couperie says nothing as to general barter in 
China in his Chinese Coins, as above shewn, he has, at p. 13 f, of his Old Numerals and the Swanpan 
( dhacus) ia China, an interesting, and in the present connection inustractive, oatline account of 
the history of barter in China, ~ Barter, in China, as everywhere else, preceded coinage. 
Gold, silver, copper, silk-cloth, tortoise-shell, precious stones, grains and shells of some kind, 
were used for that parpose, according to certain regulations afterwards introduced for the 
measures and equivalents of weiglit. Varjous sorts of smal! implements or tools in bronze, more 
convenient to pass from handto hand, were soon preferred to the other materials, Tradition 
attributes the casting of that kind of objects in ancient times only for the sake of the people 
impoverished by droughts or otherwise. Small spades, adzes and knives, improper for the 
work for which their shape was intended, and later on, flat rings, were multiplied and entered 
into currency. Trustworthy statements are, however, scanty. Strict regulations for the 
barter were issued after the establish ment of the Tchen Dynasty (Eleventh Century B, c.). 
At the beginning of the Sixth Century Tchwang, King of Tsu (one of the States of the Chinese 
Confederation), attempted, without success, to make all this differently sized bullion exchange- 
able, indiscriminately, regardless of its weight, It was the first attempt in China of a fiduciary 
money. 

In Burma proper, habits of general barter have been noticed by many travellers, A 
typical instance is to be foandamong the Kachins in Anderson's Mandalay to Momien, p. 419 :— 
“ The temebwa-gadaw (chief's wife) of Woonkoh duly arrived with her gift of fowls, eggs and 
sheroo (Kachin beer), and received broadcloth and other presents, with which she speedily 
disappeared, not without grumbling that she had not been paid in money for her fowls,” 
Again at p. 374, he talks of the Kachins © coming down to barter their goods for salt and 
ngapé (fish condiment).” 


* One con hardly help taking these very early dates quantum taleant 
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This was in 1875, and in the following year, Strettell ( Ficus Elastica, p-126f.), journeying 
among the Pwons, found that they took slaked lime to Bhamo, which they bartered for cloth 
or articles of food. “The late Mr, Graham, agent of the firm of Sutherlaud and Mackenzie, 
joined me here. He was hurrying up the river in a lowng (canoe) to establish a bartering 
system of trade with the people, which he seemed to think would prove a most remuverative 
business. He had with him a good supply of Manchester piece-goods, twist, thread, ete,, which 
he intended advancing — as he went along — on promise of ivory, amber, ete,, ete.” Strettell 
(p. 165) found alao that while the Barman of the plains paid tribute to the King in Rupees 
(scil., tickals), the Kachins of the hills paid in slaves, amber and ivory. At p. 187, he tells ns 
he met a party of Knehing (Singhphos) from the amber mines with their yearly tribute :— 
“four paira of elephant tusks, a pair of amber idols, five spears, aud two golden cocks 
(pheasants).” 








Tarning to a wild people at the other extremity of Barma, we find the following state- 
ment in Wilson's Documents of the Burmese War, p. Ix. quoting from the Government Gazette, 
March 2, 1826, about the Selungs, there called “Chalones and Pase” : —“ They scarcely 
kuow the valoe of money, and are, therefore, losers in the bartering trade with the Chinese and 
others who visit them, Perlaps they think themselves the greater gainers, since they give 
products of no use to them for others of vital importance, and are, thereby, enabled to maintain 
n degree of wild independence.” Of this unequal commerce Dr. Anderson in his Seluags of 
the Mergui Archipelago, pp. 23, 27, ete., gives &graphic account, “These poor creatures gather 
and perhaps ‘the smell of opium’ now and then, valued at not a fifth of what they give in 
oxchange,"™ 


Among the wild tribes of the Chin Hills and the difficult country between the Burmese 
and Assamese low-land tracts barter is of course the rule, and innumerable instances could be 
enulled from the big bluebook on the Lushai Expoditions of 1872," but for the present purpose 
it will be sufficient to quote the following statements from other sources. In a memoir on the 
Kastern Frontier of Sylhet by Lieut. T. Fisher, to be found in Wilson's Documents, 1927, wt 
p. xxv., we find that the “* Pytoo Kookies, who settled near the South-East Frontier of Sylhet, 
export yearly a quantity of strong cotton cloth called ase, which ig manafactured by their 
women, Thisthey exchange for raw cotton, tobacco, copper and iron."™ In the Government 
Papers entitled Hill Tracts between Assam ond Purmah, p. 103, we find Capt. Hannay in 1836 
noting that in return for amber “the Chinese sometimes pay in silver, but they also bring 
with them warm jackets, carpets, straw-hats, copper pots and opium, which they give in 
exchange. They also barter their merchandise for ivory and gold dust, but only in small 
quantities .;.. T understand that within the Inst few years several of them have gone to 
Assam with gold dust, ivory and a little silver, for which they receive in return muskets, cloth, 
spirits and opium.” The people, however, who thus dealt in general barter were “ Singfos," 
t. ¢, Kachins. But in regarding these “middle mountaineers,” ag the Burmese call them, 
De. Brown in his Statistical decouat af Manipur, p. 89, oddly remarks in 1873, © besides coin, 
bartering articles in the bazar is quite common.” And lastly Woodthorpe in his Aecouns 
of the Lushai Expedition in 1871-2, tells us, p, 182, “we were frequently visited by large 
numbers of Lushais from Chepni and Tingridum, bringing in fowls, yams, and eggs for barter, 

™ This is no doubt the proper view to take of the matier, What po many writers seem to forget is, that the 
“avage orsemi-savage may not take the same view of a bargain a9 they do, and that a bargain that seems to be all 
on the side of the civilised man may in the eyes of the sarage be all on the mde of the savage. A good many adverse 
eriticivma as to the dealings of civilised traders with savages are based on this misconception, 

4 In the opinion of the civilived traders, be it remembered, 

Howes of Commons, Ecet India, Cachar, Papers Relative to the Gooshat Raids, 25 May, 1872, 

* On this same pagd we havo an account of these people's method of killing a “tyger"’: o spelling probably 
worth following up. 
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the articles most coveted in exchange being cloth and salt,"™ This last quotation brings 
us close to conventional barter, a stage beyond a general exchange of articles as convenience 
prompts, and 0 leaving the matter here as regards the Western frontier of Burma, let us 

In Colquhoun’s Amongst the Shdns wo find, p. 51, that the villagers of Zimmé paid taxes 
in cloth, chillies and safflower: taxes being a pretty sare indication of barter values, At p, 60 
we are told that the small tribe of the Kaknis ‘sre said to pay no taxes, bat make presents of 
mats, cloths and other articles to the Chiefs and supply them with rice when they travel, 
as wells carry their baggage.” In the Appendix to Vol. If. of Across Céryse there is 
an interesting translation of a Chinese MS, account of the Kwei-Chan Miso-tza dated about 
1730. It is practically an acconnt of varions Shin tribes, and throoghont it are wllnsions to 
barter yaloes in various forms, which the following will sufficiently indicate. <A tribe, therein 
called the Kau-erh Lang-Kia (p. 369), “after the spring-time «tick a small tree in aw fiehl, 
which they call the ‘Demon-stick."™ There isa gathering around this stick and a dance, and 
thon engagements are made and they go away. If a young woman afterwards wishes to break 
off her engagement she has to redeem herself by giving an ox anda horace. After this she has 
to use m go-between.” Ayain, at p, 374, we aretold that the Chu-si Kel-lao “always 
have their revenge onan esemy. If they are not strong enough they engage some one to 
assist them by the briba of an ox of some wine.” Although to contiaue the quotation is a 
little beyond our present point, it isso quaint that I cannot forbear : —“Those who have 
strength will first eat some meat and drink some wine, aud then they do not mind if they are 
killed in the revengeful act. Those in the district of Tsing-ping are better: thoy have 
entered into an agreement with the Chinese!" 


That in Siam two handred years ago everything conld be procured by barter wo have 
interesting evidence from a complaint, noticed by Anderson, in Eag/ish Intercourse with Siam, 
p- 170, from the East India Company's Inspectors that copper and tin could not bo bartered 
for in Ayathia in 1681 because of a royal monopoly in those articles. At p. 421 ff. of his execel- 
lent book Dr, Anderson gives as mach as he could read of a “‘ Report on the Trade of Siam” 
written in 1678 and attributed to the factor, George White; and from this we have a confirma- 
tion of the general nature of the barter system then prevalent in Ayuthia. At p. 425, this 
valuable document states: — “The ships from Suratt and Cormandell, bring cargoes of 


tl : : 
sev : sorts of Callicoes propp for y: vee of y: Coontrey and Exportacon to Jepan, China and 


Maanillah, Di - they barter for Tynn, Copp., Tutinague, and Porcellaine.” In 1822 Crawfurd 
found the Siamese poll tax paid “in some parts of the country by a commutation in cortain of 
the rade prodace peculiar to each province, ag sapan-wood, wood, of aloes, saltpetre, ivory. 
and peliry.”" 

Going further East we find that acute observer, De Morga, stating (Hak. Soc. Ed. pp, 362, 
$24) that, among the Philipine Islanders in the later 16th Century, “their usual way of trade 
was by barter of one thing for another, in provisions, cloths, cattle, fowls, lands, houses, crops 
in the ground and slaves; also fishories, palms, nipa trees and woods," and again that tribute 
was paid “in the produce which they possessed, gold, wrappers, cotton, rice, bells, fowls and 
the rest of what they possessed or gathered.” 

Tastly to shew that precisely the same ideas and customs flourish to tho present day among 
Asiatic peoples, when circumstances and civilization permit, I quote a Rassian account of 
Turkestan as it now is:—“ From this carsory examination of the nataral prodactions of the 

™ The floes inflicted by the Rupodition were, as usaal, in terms of the looal cnrreney or exchange : —e. g., rice, 
metnae (cattle), pigs, goats, and fowls (pp. 234, 290); and in the Perl, Papers on the anbject parsim, 

“A “sowing custom,” worth reading by the Falk-lore Society, and aleo as a primitive form of eayameard, 

! Enbomy to Siam ond Cochin-China, p. 375. MM. Aymonier, Fogaye dane x Laos, Vol. 1. p. 320, found taree 
being paid in lnc in 1882-3, 
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Khivan oasis we find that the inhabitants export to Russia and Bokhara, cotton, silks, froits, 
hides, fish, wool and woollen manufactures, carpets and rugs. With the nomads they barter 
wheat, rice, barley and articles of dreas for cattle, aud wool ; with Bokhara they exchange 
their horses for green tea and tobacco; from Russia they receive manufactured articles, iron 
ware and sogar," 47 

Instances und quotations might be gathered to an indefinite extent from the observations 
of travellers and residents in the Kast, and I have merely endeavoured to shew in the above 
cases that the inhabitants of Barma bave acted, or still act, in the matter of general barter 
after the manner of their neighbours, and that where barter of general produce obtains 
without the mediam of a recognised currency the scale of civilization is very low. 

Perhaps oue of the most important observations yet made on the effect of a general system 
of exchange by barter on the administration of a country is to be foand in Soppitt’s Account 
of the Kachari Tribes, p. 19, which I will here quote in fall, owing to the very valaable light it 
throws on the subject under discussion. Mr. Soppitt sys:—"““Among a people with no 
coinage of their own and situated for a number of years in a part of the country (North 
Cachar) far removed from centres of trade and means of communication with civilized people, 
money was naturally scarce, and it was necessary to accept fines and revenues, paid in kind, 
as equivalent to the payment in actoal coin. A small store of money was kept at the Conrt, 
but little was carrent among the ordinary villagers, A regular scale for fines and revenue was, 
therefore, drawn up, showing the value of the various domesticated animals kept by the people, 
with price of liquor, etc. The following was the scale : — 

A bige pig... one oo oe8 eee “-_ Rs. 1 
Acock and twosmall hens ...  ... sy» 0 
+ big bens and 4 small... on oon — 1 
Pigeons (each) aoe orl “- - oe OFF 0 
Decks (each)  ,.. r bes “3 ne 
Liquor (per tao)... 3... cee “a or me Oe 
A big conch shell tas en, ee ee || 


A ball mithen (bos frontalis) .. uae, 10 to Rs, 15 
A cow mithen am ne rrr) oe Ce ie 10 to rad 15 
A big buffalo -_- 2 mee se apt oe 10 to ri 16 


A he-goat -. aoe oon one —- 86 opp 1 
A she-goat one = ose oon a I 
A dog i ih om fim 2 Cr om wo wf 0 “f 0 - 

In the following pages Mr. Soppitt gives some extremely interesting instances of prices in 
terms of the above articles, and further shewa the extent to which similar valuations were, and 
are still, carried on, by quoting instances to prove that a“ year’s labour has risen in scale value 
from Res, 15 to Ra, 60." 

Also in Mra. Wylie's Gospel in Burma, at p. 932 f., there is a very interesting quotation 
from a letter of Dr, Mason, dated 1958, showing how public affairs are managed by a people 
but partially introduced to a fixed ourrency. The letter gives an aocoant of the commencement 
of the now flourishing Karen sohools in Toungoo, and it describes how the necessary buildings 
came to beerected by public subsoription. The form that the subscriptions took is thus 
described. “For These the Karena contributed :-— 

970 Rupees in cash, 
] Elephant, 
3 Goats, 


Verccocoscsoo 


0 
4 
0 
1 
8 
) 4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 





_ Geography of Turkestan, translated from the Russian by Staff-Lieout, Peach in J. U. 8. I, of India, Vol. XXII. 
#2, 
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lj) Fowls, 
05 Mats, 
15. Baskets, 


12 Large chopping knives, 
1350 Long ratans, 
10 Large bundles of bark rope, 
1,630 Large bamboos, | 
2,000 Small bamboos, 
I Boat." 

Malcom, the American Missionary traveller, tells us that in Lower Burma about the time 
of the War of 1924, the Native Government constantly levied fines on the value of the haoman 
body, and p. 261 of his Trivels, Vol. IT, he gives the scale of valuation :— 

“A new-born male child ... ... ‘ia ow» 4 tickals 
A new-born female child... 0 sue nee 3g 
A boy ee ia ches ewel + eke oe 10 oy 
A girl na ee EE ET ek 
A young man eas te. “s wes | ae 
A Young woman eee ee tes ee SS gs 

Of rich persons twice these prices are exacted ; and of principal officers still larger sume, 
rapidly increasing in proportion to rank.” 

To the above I can add a little evidence of my own from the Nicobar Islands. In 1896, 
Thad occasion to purchase a piece of land, measuring abont 8) acres, from the Chief of Mis 
in Car Nicobar, on behalf of the Government of India, for a meteorological station and 
Government agency. For this piece of land I paid the Chief on the 2lat March, 1806— 

12 Snits of black eloth, 
1 Piece of red cloth, 
G Bags of rice, 
20 Packets of China tobacco, 
1s Bottles of Commissariat ram.“ 
(Tw be continued.) 


NOTES ON THE NICOBARESE. 
BY F. H. MAN, C.1LE, 
(Confinued from p, 272.) 

No, 2, 
Bark Cloth. 

No attempt has yet been made by the Nicobarese to weave cloth. Thin may be explained 
by the fact that, in consequence of the equable nature of their climate, their absolute reqnuire- 
ments in this respect are, to say the least, limited; and their needs have for generations past 
been supplied by traders from the neighbouring continents, who here barter ealico and colored 
handkerchiefs, as well as other articles, for cargoes of cocoannts, 

Moreover, while in the southern portion of the Nicobar Islands it has been customary from 
remote times, both among the coast and inland communities, to manufacture bark-eloth for 
purposes of clothing,* it has been the practice among the women of Chowra, Teressa and 
Hompoka — where foreign trade has heretofore been slack — to wear thick fringe-like skirts 
of split cocoanut-leaves, called hinong (ane, Vol. XXIV. p. 47). 

™ Extromely valued by these people os n modicine and doled oat by the Chief in small daca. Rom, to be; goo! 
* medicine,” must be Commissariat rum, Andaman and Nicobar Gazelts, Supplt., 1896, p. 20. 

® Foutana’s remark that in his day (1778) the women wore “a bit of cloth maide with the threads of the bark 
of the eocoanul-tree” possibly refers to this material, aa it no-newhat resembles the ochrea or fib-ons theath which 
envalopes the upger portion of conoanat-troo stome. It may be, however, that the Ainong is the garment to which be 
alindes, Asialic Researches, Vol, III., Article VII. 
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The use of bark-cloth for clothing is now-a-days almost entirely confined to women — 
and to those only of the Southern group— when in mourning, this being the result of the 
greater facility now afforded the inhabitants of Great Nicobar and the adjacent islands for 
procuring calico direct from trading-vessels, a larger number of which now visit the islands in 
consequence both of the extension of the cocoanut plantations and of the immunity from the 
risks experienced in former years from disputes or misunderstandings with the natives, 

This bark-cloth, which goos by the name of ok-ho, is of a somewhat similar character 
to that manufactured by the inland tribes of the Malayan peninaula and Sumatra, but, being 
of » darker shade, more nearly resembles coarse, newly-tanned leather. It is sufficiently flexible 
and durable to be used for purposes of clothing, sleeping-mats, pillow-covers and the like for a 
considerable time (ante, Vol. XXIV. p. 194). | 

It is only opcasionally that the men engage in the work of preparing this material, in 
the manufactore of which women, therefore, usually excel. The tree which provides the neces- 
sary substance is believed to be the Ficus brevicuspis, The size of the pieces of bark taken from 
the tree depends of course on the requirements of the manafacturers. — 

A large strip, say, 7 to 8 feet long by about 3 to 4 feet wide, is apparently generally pre- 
ferred. This is carefully removed by means of a dé and, while still fresh, green and pliant, 
the oater skin is with little difficulty stripped off with the edge of the same implement without 
injory to the inner bark, which is then ready for the next process. This consists in beating 
the inner bark ona large flat stone with the edge of a small paddle-shaped mallet, first 
diagonally in one direction, and then transversely, the work being subsequently repeated on the 
other side of the bark, the object of course being to thoroughly disintegrate the pulpy substance 
adhering to the fibres, and thereby to render the material flexible and suitable for the purposés 
above-mentioned. When a large piece of bark is being prepared, this part of the process proves 
tedious and fatiguing, as may be judged from the fact that a small piece about 18 inches square, 
which I saw dealt with, was still insufficiently beaten after some 20 minutes of hard work. 

When the bark is sufficiently dressed, the now pliant material is conveyed to a pool of 
fresh water, where it is left to soak for about half-an-hour, after which time it is removed and 
again spread apon a large smooth stone by the operator, who proceeds to express all moisture by 
means of a suitable cylindrical stone, When this is accomplished to her (or his) satisfaction the 
material is hung up to dry in the sun, and is ready for use in a few hours, 

No attempt is made to ornament the eubstance thus produced. Specimens are sometimes 
sought as curiosities or as barter by the natives of the Central Group, who also occasionally 
use this material for sleeping-mats, pillows and fighting-hats; but they do not — and, from all 
accounts, never did — as has been incorrectly asserted, apply it for purposes of clothing.** 

The Nicobarese have no knowledge of the art of knitting, and no plaited fringes or other 
articles of personal clothing or ornament are manufactured by them of cord or fibre of any 
description, | 

? No, 3. 


Almost incredible as it may appear to those at all acquainted with these Islanders, 
there is reason to believe, both from their own statements and those of the Swedish traveller 
Keoping (1647), that at least a small section of their community was addicted to cannibalism 
so recently as in the 17th, if not the 13th, Century A. D. 

According to Fontana™ (1778), Keoping wrote ag follows regarding his visit to the 
Nicobars :— ‘‘ Having sent a boat on shore with five men, who did not return at night as 
expected, the day following « larger boat was sent, well manned, in quest of their companions, 
 ™ Specimens of bark-cloth have been supplied to the following Muveuina among others: — British Museum, 
Bouth Kensington Museum, Kew Herbariam, University Moseuma at Oxford and Cambridge, Maidstone Museo, 
the Ethnologies! Museums at Florence, Paris, Leipsig, and Leyden, the Imperial & Hoyal Museum of the Court at 
Vienna, and the Indian Musecm at Calculta. 

@ dnalic Researches, Vol, Ill,, Article VII. 
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who, it was supposed, had been devoured by the savages, their bones having been found sirewed 
on the shore, the boat taken to pieces, and the iron of it carried away.” 

The statements made to me many years ago by the natives of Nancowry Harbour, ns 
noted down at the time, are to the effect that, on a portion of the site of the former Indian 
Government Settlement near the south-eastern extremity of Camorta Island and in the vicinity 
of the small British grave-yard, there stood & village called Chayiha, the remains of which 
were seen by those living about ninety years ago. Tho inhabitants of this village, although of 
the same race as their neighbours, were alone anthropophagi, preying upon such individuals 
of the other villages as they succeeded in surprising, and presumably also upon such strangers 
as ventured near their portion of the Harbour. It having at length been decided that some- 
thing must be done to put a stop to this evil, a menidana (i. ¢,a shaman) of Oal-ta-meak 
village (Malacca) one day collected a quantity of wasps ((do) in a leaf-wrapper which he took, 
with some fish, to Chayiha, where he found a lad, who told him that all the villagers were 
absent, working in their gardens. The menlaana thereupon instrocted the Ind to give them 
the fish on their retarn and, when all the party were assembled, to divide amongst them the 
coutents of the parcel, The result of course was that the wasps,on being released, attacked 
everybody present, one only of whom —a youth, who had the sense to cover his head with « 
cooking-pot — escaped by swimming across the Harbour to Itie vi llage, It is added that none 
of those stung by the wasps recovered from their injuries. This alleged incident, at any rate, 
is credited with having been the means of ridding the people of their objectionable neighbours, 
The lad who escaped is described as having prolonged his life only by a few days, as he excited 
the suspicions of a woman, in whose hat he had taken ref age, by licking her back, after wiping 
off, at her request, the perspiration which streamed from her while engaged in preparing 
Pandanus paste. On this strange conduct being reported to the woman's hushand he resolved 
to put a stop to it, and he accordingly procured a poisonous fish, known by the name of (dich, 
which was cooked and introdoced into the boy's food, causing hia death. Another version has 
it that two lads escaped from the wasps to Itde where, in consequence of their manifesting » 
predilection for human flesh, they were beaten to death. 

In connection with the foregoing, the following passage from the letters of the Moravian 
missionary, J. G. Haensel, who resided between 1779-87 principally at Nanecowry and close to 
the village of Onl-ta-meak, would seem to possess some significance :— “They insisted that 
they were good by nature, and never did anything wrong, as we well knew, When we replied, 
that weknew that they had bat lately murdered some people, and afterwards abused the dead 
bodies, each thrasting his spear into them, matilating them in the most wanton manner, and 
at last cutting them to pieces, and asked them whether this was a proof of their nz 3ural 
goodness, their answer was — ‘ That you do not underatand; those were people not fit to live, 
they were gomoy, cannibals |" ” 

In view of these statements it is curious that, so far ag I know, no hint of the existence 
of cannibalism at the Nicobars should be found in the accounts of other writers, and that, 
supposing the practice to have been continued even no Inter than a time within the memory 
of some living during Haensel’s stay, no reference is made to it in his published writings, 

No. 4. 











Swimming. 

As compared with the Andamaneso and the majority of other maritime races within the 
tropica, the Nicobarese are by no means distinguished for skill either in the art of swimming 
or of diving, They are, therefore, far from meriting the extravagant. praise which, in all 
Spparent seriousness and good faith, has been bestowed upon their achievements in this 
respect by an accomplished writer, who paid a short visit to the various islands of the group 
about 25 years ago, 

The passage referred to occurs in Stray Feathers and makes mention of a well-known cha- 
racter — still the head-man of one of the principal villages in Naneowry Harbour — whom the 
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writer deseribes as seen by him “stark naked and looking the veriest savage imaginnble, 
darting head-foremost from his canoe, and catching the fish with his hands, as only these 
islanders can, According to their ideas any fool can plunge into the water and seize a single 
passing fish, bat what does require skill is to plange and come up with two large fish, the 
forefinger and thumb of each hand firmly fixed in the eye-sockets of a different fish. This, 
the Nicobarese hold to be something like fishing, and in still water you can liardly keep a 
Nicobarese in the canoe if he chances to spy two good-sized fishes passing below in soch relative 
positions as to render this feat practicable.” 

Tt may safely be asserted that it has never entered the imagination of a Nicobarese even 
to meditate, much less attempt, the performance of such a feat as that described with such 
craisemblance, 

From the fact that, with the exception of the Shom-Peh, tribe, the villages of the Nico- 
harese are situated either on the const or in close proximity thereto, their children as might 
untarally be supposed, frequently disport themselves in the shallow water in front of their 
hots, thereby gradanlly sequiring a certain degree of confidence and learning to swim and dive 
withont actnal instraction from their seujors, — 

In the absence, howerer, of any necessity or other incentive to attain excellence in the 
art, there exiats in this easy-going, indolent race little or no spirit of emnlation, such as might 
prompt them at least to strive to acquire a repatation for skill, No swimming races, or games 
in which swimming enters, are practised amongst them, From their statements it seems that 
they are chiefly deterred from frequent swimming and diving by their dread of sharks which 
bave, thongh on rare occasions, been known to attack and wound some unfortunate of their 
anjunintance, 

As a result it is found that bat few among them will venture to swim furthor than about 
a quarter of a mile, and then only owing to some emergency or for some coveted prize; and, if 
any greater distance were attempted, the man would be deemed foolhardy, who omitted to 
provide himself with a small buoyant log — such aso billet of Sterculia aleta® — wherewith 
to assist him in keeping himself afloat. They never attempt to remain under watera long time, 
and the ides of competing with others in doing this would scarcely suggest itself toany of them, 

Thongh awimming on the breast, on the side, and on the back are methods known and prme- 
tised by some, the most common mode of progression is the hand-over-hand stroke. The only 
koown occasion on whicha member of the inland tribe of Great Nicobar (Shom-Pei) was seen 
to awim —and that for a few yards only — he shewed himself to be a complete novice in the art 
by imitating the action of a dog in the water. 

Even among the constmen there are some who neglect to acquire the art or, having acquir- 
ed it in their youth, rarely (if over) practise it in later years, As may be supposed, among the 
women the accomplishment is possessed in a still less degree, due presumably to the fact that 
in thoir case the need of its exercise is rarely experienced. 

When a Nicobarese has occasion to dive to a depth of ten feet or less, he jumps into the 
water feet foremost, but on the comparatively rare occasions that some among them dive to 
such a depth as three or four fathoms — as when desirous of securing a Tridacna which they 
have eapied, or of recovering a ddor other valued object, which has fallen overboard — they 
tuke m header. On no occasions do they take weights in order fo assist themin descending 
more rapidly and easily. 

No, 5. 

In writing about the Nicobarese, Fontana (cir. 1778) expressed his belicf that “the idea 
of years and months and days is unknown to them, as they reckon by moons only, of which 
they number fourteen, seven to each monsoon.” This statement, however, requires some 
modifiration. 


~~ # Ol this wood the outrigger: of th ir canoes are coustracted, _ ™ Aslalic Rewarches, Vol. IIL, Art. VIL. 
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1. Divisions of the Year. 
Tho groaterdivisions of time are reckoned by monsoons (shom-ey-yGh, or ehom-cn-ytih), 
As cach monsoon lasts six months, more or less, two successive shom-en-yade represent approxi- 
mately one solar year. Roughly speaking, the Scuth-West monsoun (s4o-fony) continue 
from May to October inclasive, and the North-East monsoon (fal) from November to April. 
Tn order, therefore, to denote a period equivalent to our solur year the Nicobarese describe 
it wither aa da (two) shom-en-yah or as héang (one) fa! hiang sho-hony, 


The monsoons are sulilivided into lunar Soe (ithe) and, 28 the change of monsoon 
may take place during the course of the “moon” in April-May aml of that in October- 
November, fourteen terms are in use for the purpose of indicating the possible namber of 
lonations, or fractions thereof, which can occur in the two monsoons, The terms are as 
follow, the first five in each monsoon invariably occurring in the order given :— 

8.-W. Monsoon (Sho-hong). N.-E, Monsoon (Fil). 
SHG vescescee s aeereeseeses (about April-May) Kaki-tik,...cccs..cce0-- (uhout Oct-Nov.) 
Hamme) sisiecssscsieeens (op Maytane) Toit ...cccsciccercassee (5, —Nov.- ue.) 
Channl si. ciccccsssssiereevee (Cg Jone-Jaly) Hiimak .....cc0c--0-02 0 ( ,, ‘Dee.-Jun.) 
Daneh-poah,...sc00 ce ee ( » daly-Aug.) Mitogh..ccedtesssnensceshe va » wJan,-Feb.) 


Mana(k)-nga-poah ...0.6 ( 4. AageSept)  Mokhidak  ....00...ecc0 Feb.-Marck) 
Lanenh and,or, | Te wre Danidl-kapa and, or, eh ee ee 
Lah-melul | seeemeee ( Sept.-Oct.) Kabé-chui(}) ty »  March-/\pr.) 


If, at the termination of the Mand(k)-nga-poah Moon, the weather prove stormy the new 
moon is called Laneih, but if the weather be mild aud indicative of an carly change of monsoon 
it is called Liih-meluh, Similarly, at the corresponding period in the N.-E, monsoon, the sixth 
Moon is called Danah-kapi, if there appears to be no likelihood of an early chango in the 
direction of the wind, and Kabi-chui(j) in the contrary case. 

Whon the change of monsoon occurs, the name of the “moon” then running is changed to 
that of the first * moon” of the new monsoon; hence it penerally happens that Shéh and Kaka- 
tak continue only for a fraction of a“ moon,"’ wviz., for the auexpired period of the™ moon” 
doring which the change in the direction of the wind occurred. Hy this means the error 
Which arises from adopting the lunar year of thirteen complete lunar months is 
avoided. The chief point for the stranger to bear in mind is that the reckoning is by half- 
yoars, and not years, so that in referring to o period of f¢ show-ew-yithe 3) solar years 
(approximately) would be meant, 

In like manner at Car Nicobar they have the following fourteen terms to denote the 
possible number of lunations or fractions theres! in the course of the two monsoons s— 

S.-W. Monsoon (Mes-sunga). N,-E. Monsoon (Komfunata). 

Tifia ....+.: cussecsecsscsenescee (QUDOGL April-May) TA-stla .......s.c00c00. (about Oct-Nov.) 
SPenyai ‘féng-makek ,....( » May-JuneP®  ‘Tenr-tik-ken-chiita... ( » Nov.-Dec.) 

Ra-nitgga..cccscce coctercecce( op Sune-Joly) SRa-ron-tigarit sess... ( »»  Dec.-Jan.) 
*Tenlén-ldng-kanita w...( y, July-Aog.) *Indka-tiwio coca ( 9 Jan-Feb) 
*Kenrii (d)-ngaran-kamop.( ,, Aug.-Sept.) | Kenchit-tang-king... ( ,, Feb.-March) 
*Cha-nih-fe and, or, | s mo Kenchit-miringsa and, or, ee 
*Ki-nai(t)-cl-ta-Oka “sf ot Stn eRe L-i-nin- nyga-el-kii-th-iawia ji re HeaeaA N:) 

® A period equal toa lnnation is styled kama-hetora (frombkih?, moon, and Aen, time), hence, for icanrple, the 


period from the full-moon in Shah to the full-moon in Chann: would be spoken of as 4A koma-Aedra (bot ii bike] 


two lunar montha, 

* At this island (Car Nicobar) custom prescribes a day of rest (called andi-ila) on the Tth day of the muon, at 
fall.moon, aod on the 2nd day of the moon, bat only in those “moons marked *, Frow their long intrroourse 
with Burman traders and seamen there can be little doubt that the practice ia traceable to the Burmese ineti- 
tution of “worship-days” (d5k-e"), which, in addition to those above-mentioned, inclade the last day of tie 
mouth, thereby numbering four in all. 
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The principal,if not the only, seasons which are recognized as such are (1) senga-rai, or 
dai, the time when decidoous trees shed their foliage (March-April) ; (2) dai-teta-ydl, the time 
when young leaves (dui or rai) are formed on the same trees (May-June) ; (3) shame-hana, which 
occurs in the first few weeks of the rainy season, when planting aod cultivation are. mostly 
attended to in the gardens; (4) komorudk, the season during which memoriaf-feasts (borudk) 
wre held, vis., Nov.-April ; (5) koi-kajd; and (6) koi-ilae, the calm seasona in April and October 
respectively when trafficking is chiefly carried on between the various islands. There is no 
method of indicating divisions or periods of time by crops, 

Not only do the Nicobarese possess terms to denote the chief phases of cach lunation, 
sach as, the “first-quarter,” “ fall-moon,” and “last-quarter,” but, as will be seen from the 
following Table, they are able to indicate any particolar day in alonation as clearly as wecould 
ourselves, 


Terms employed for each day and phase of « lunation, 


ist day,” hiang-she-kihé, st Quarter, héang-1i.4 

Zod ,  &t-she-kaha, ong-yiang-kihé, also 

Srd_,, —- lde-she-kihé, Full-moon { hokngika(-kahé), or 

4th ,, fGan-she-kiha, © \fwian-oal-kahé. 

6th , tanni-she-kahé, Last Quarter, kaneil.™ 

6th 5  tafinl-she-kiha, Waxing moon, hen-néni-oal-kaha, | 
7th =» © issitshe-kaha, Waning moon, teunyuoa-na-oal-kiha, 

Bth ,, enfdan-she-kiho, 


9th ,,  hedioghata-she-kiha, 

10th , shom-she-kAhe, 

Ilth ,, héang-yam-kihé, 

12th ,, ai-yam-kiha, 

13th  lde-yim-kihe, 

l4th ,, fGan-yiim-kiha, 

lith ,,  tansi-yam-kaha, 

16th ,,. tafaal-yim-kaha, 

lvth ,, issiit-yim-kihé, 

18th ,, enfian-yim-kihd, 

19th ,,  hedinghata-yim-kihd  (aleo 
shim-heiinghata-tim-yim), 


20th ,,  héang-momehiama- yim-kihs’ 
2lst ,  enfdan-tot-lingas. | 
22nd ,, -issit-tat-lingn. 

23rd  tafdal-tat-linga, 


24th ,,  tanni-tat-linga, 
2ith ,, foan-tat-linga, 
26th » ongiwa, 

27th ,, hina. 

28th . — hinlain. 

29th ,, maniit.™ 

s0th ,, kanat,*2 
kanat,™ 








" This refers to the first day of the now moon, provided she is visible, 

" Moonless nights, Kenat is employed on the 30th day if the moon be not then visible, and nightly after 
that should the moon be hidden by clouds or mist, Tt may thus be the Grd or 4th day of the moon when sho is 
Great seen. 

= Lit, “one piece” (as said in reference to a froit or vegetable). 

M This word also signifies * boar's-tusk,” in obvious allusion to ite crescent form, 


a) 
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ing terme employed ab Car Wioobar are as follows :— - 
(a) Yanihi-chingoiit (waxing-moon), 

Ist day, kahGk-chingeiit, 

2nd, aneiit-chingeat, 2 days’-old moon, kinel-hiiun (lif., pig’s-tusk), 
Srd,, lie-chingeat. 

4th , fin-chingedt, 

oth » tani-chingeat, 

Gth ,, tafial-chingeit. 

‘th ,, eat-chingedt, 

Sth ,, héohare-chingedt, let Quarter, tut-la-al. 

Sth ,, maichiatare-chingeit, 
10th ,, chaminga-chingedt. 

(b) BRéka-chingeat (whole or greater portion of moon). 
1th day, kahdk-sian-chingeit. 
2th ,, anedt-sian-chingeit, 
sth 4 lie-sian-chingeat or stho-chingeat (day before fall-moon). 
Lith ,, fin-sian-chingedt or chawi (or komtépla}-chingedt (fall-moon), 
15th ,, tauni-sian-chingedt or andi(ch)-chingeat) Nd immediately following full- 
lith ,, tafial-sian-chingeit or chakyea-chingedt J moon, 
(ec) Drénga-chingeiit (waning-moon), 

7th day, kihok-drénga-chingeit. 

Sth , anedt-dringa-chingeat. 

19th 4, lie-dringa-chingedt. 
20th ,, fin-drénga-chingeat, 
fist ,, tani-~dringa-chingeat. 
Sind , taffal-drénga-chingedt, Last Quarter, dringte-chingeit, 
23rd) ,, sit-drdnga-chingeit, 
24th ,, héoharedringa-chingeat, 
25th %, maichiatare-dringa-chingeat. 
26th ,, sam-dringa-chingeat, 

(d) SAlnowa-chingedt (disappearing moon), 

27th day, kihik-silndwa-chingeat, 
23th , aneat-silndwa-chingeat. 
23th =» lie-silndwa-chingeat, 
30th ,, fiiu-silndwa-chingeat. 

The period between the last appearance of the old moon and tho first appearance 
of the new moon is called wiya-ap-chinged!, It, therefore, corresponds to the term kana? in 
the dialect of the Central Group. 

2. Division of the Day and Night. 


The varying position of the sun at the same hour at different seasons is accounted for 
in & gomewhat singularand ingenious manner. It is thought that the rising of the sun north of 
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the cast during the heavy squally weather of May, June, July and August is attributable'to the 


violence of the 5.-W. gales driving it towards that position (!)p while the fact of its appearing 
south of the east during the rest of the year is, on the same principle, ascribed to the foree of 
the N.-E. winds, then prevailing, which prevent the dawa from breaking uniformly in the 
same point of the horizon, 

The property of the sun-dial is unknown to the Nicobarese, From the following list of 
terms used by them to indicate the various hours of the day and night it will be seenthat their 
day is divided with regard to the position of the sun at different hours until sunset, while the 
period between sonset and sanrise is in like manner divided in reference to increasing 
darkness, sapper-time, approach of midnight, midnight, deep sleep, approach of dawn, and 
dawn :— 

(1) Forenoon, — li-hala-heng. 
Sun-rise, danikla-heng; hen-néla-heng, 
About 7 a. m., eihla-kii-hindGaha, posta (morning). 
» 8 4  kii-hindinha-ka, 
o » kéi-hinddaha-ching. 


ee = »  euhla-kambeng. 
About noon, kim-heng. 


» | p.m. shnriala-heng (or shadiaha-heng). 
aie » ¢hin-faicha-ching. 
» 30 , chin-faicha-onhshe. 
» 4 "7 heng-imat-mitiia, 
» 5 4 heng-imat-ebhshe; also heng-kamit ({drt-tapping time). 
» 30 5, enhshe-shup-heng, 
(3) Evening. 
Sunset, shup-heng. 
- shortly after, ladiaya, 
Twilight, eihshe-puyiie. 
Dusk, poyie. 
(4) Night. 
About 7 p.m., puyiie-tachil ; puyiie-pdt;also faneamla-kamaish (roosting time), 
" 7-30 y  hei-mokngék (supper-time), 
A » hei-mokngik-ka. 
yy & ake hei-mokngék-chiyia, 
» 10 and 11 p, m., eihshe-yiang-hatim. 
Midnight, yiiang-hatim. 
Abont 1 a, m., hen-chatnga. 
“ 2 »  ha-hoaka-chiyadu. 
a” 3 ie ha-hinka-ka, 
re 4 -. ha-hiaka, 
Dawn, shortly before, ebhla-piiyii, 
Dawn, ptiyi. 
Sunrise, shortly before, chang-i-oal. 
In order to particalarise a certain hour of the day toa alien unacquainted with tneir 
terms, a native will, by protrading his lips or by stretching out his hand, point to the position 
of the sun at the hour in question, and say, “daAtare heng, thithor sun,” 
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At Car Nicobar the terms used are as follows :— 
Suan-rise, manat-la-ti-wiie ;% piihii. 
Morning, ko-ta-nen’-pithi, 
Forenoon, ti ran’-piihii. 
Noon, sa-kam’. 
About 3 p. m., ti-ran-harap. 
» §&  ko-ti-nen’-hirap. 
Sunset, minat-ta-ta-wiie.™ 
Evening, hirap. 
About 9 p.m.,ari-hirap. . 
» 1 ,, kiin-meng’ a-hire, 
» midnight, chydal-hitam, 
3 a, m., chinriii-ta-pa. 
» 4 » vo-haiyam (lit., *cock-crow"), 
» 430,,  al-kiia-pil. 
Sunrise, shortly before, ta-pu. 
There is an alternative method for indicating periods of time on moonlight nights, viz., 
by applying the terms used for daylight-hours with the substitution of Adhé (moon) for keng 
(san), and by adding kidhé to those terms which are complete without the prefix or suffix of 
hang: ¢. 9., dandkla-kdhd, moon-riae ; kim-kahé, the meridian altitude of the moon ; chin-faiche- 
ching-kahé, two houra later (i. ¢,, than kam-kalg), eto. It will thas be apparent that the entire 
list of terms from dandkla-kahé to shup-kdhé can be employed only at full-moon ; and, as, the 
equivalent clock-time of such of the termsas can be used on other nights during the lanation — 
beth before and after full-moon — necessarily differs to the extent of some 60 minutes from that 
of the next preceding or succeeding night, it is necessary to note the exact phase of the luna- 
tion in order to determine whether the term employed refera to some hour before or after 
midnight, 

The practice of reckoning length of time by nights (réin or dim) instead of by days i* 
asual bat not universal. Ms,:— enfoan hanga rim na kapdA, he died 8 days (li., nights) ago ; 
again, shom-lie Aala rdm shod-ayare chdag-heds, the Steamer will retarn (southwards) 13 days 
(lit., nights) hence, In these examples ahiakin (day) might be employed in place of rdm.: 


3. Time and Distance, 


In order to express any short period of timo or to indicate the distance of some 
village or spot on the same island, the Nicoharese would say that it was one (or more, as the 
caso might be) “ betel-quid-taking-time,” so that a halt or visit occupying some 15 minutes, 
or a walk of about a mile, would be described as “one betel-quid-taking-period.” Es. :— 
da kohol hd mavyd led! tang, we all roached it — some place about 2 miles distant — in two 
betel-quids’ time. Similarly, a walk of about 4 miles would be considered and described aa 
equivalent to ‘*4 betel-quids,” and soon. But in order to convey an approximate ides of some 
distance by sea in a cance (say, from 2 to 20 miles between one island and another) they say 
that it is one (or more) “ young-cocoanut-drinka”’ distant. Thus a canoe trip of less than two 
miles would be spoken of as less than “one young-cocoanul-drink,” while « trip from Nancowry 
Harbour to Chowra wonld perhaps be regarded by the majority as one of 6 “ young-cocoannt- 


"The substitution of ¢ for | is all that distinguishes the word for sunset" from that for “sunrise.” 
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drinks,” and so ou, relatively, between any two other places nocording to distance. 
Experience, however, shews that jast as the capacity for absorbing fluids and chewing botel- 
quids varies considerably in different individuals, so also do terma of this nature, when used by 
them, differ not a little in significance ; as however, there is no great call for exactitude, either 
in regard to time or space, in connection with their movements these rough methods of 
determining distance are ordinarily sufficient for all their requirements. 


The explanation of the use of these terms is, as may be supposed, to be found in the fact 
that the Nicobarese invariably carry young cocoanuts in their canoes when making a trip of 
some duration, in order to assuage their thirst; while betel-chewing is a practice universally 
observed among them. The following may here be added as further examplesof the same 


héang kola-hdiisha ............... a few moments, lit, one holding-of-the-breath. 

héang bat-déh-na-ydlnga-henz... about one hour (of the day only), iit. less-than-ono- 
stage-in-the-sun's-passage-ac ross-the-aky, 

béang mishéya-heng .,......+...<. about three hours (of the day only). 

héang molkiila-heng .......,... about six hours (of the day only), Jit, ono-half 
of a day. 

héang muydia-biih ........-ce.c0c+s about three hours (of the night only), [,, the time 

| taken in burning one small bundle of firewood. 

héang bat-pomik-dih ............ about six hours (of the night only), iit., the time 

taken in burning one large bundle of firewood. 


The Nicobarese possess terms descriptive of tho points of the compass, wiz., ta? -ngile, 
North; ta”-ngange, South; ¢a™-ngdhae, East; ta"'-ngaiche, West; and are in the habit. of 
making more use of their knowledge in this respect in the daily affairs of life than is deemed at 
all necessary among civilized communities. For instance, there is in all their dialects a very 
extensive list of worda expressing “ motion” or “direction,” which require severally the 
special suffix appropriate to its class, implying whether the direction or ‘motion be northward, 
southward, eastward, westward or, ... . towards the landing-place™ (ég% ‘agaiie). The reaalt 
of this seemingly pedantic mode of expression is that most careful observance of the rules on 
the subject is at all times necessary, not only to convey a correct meaning, bat in order to avoid 
conveying the directly opposite impreasion to that intended ; while by inadvertently employing 


The words indicating the four cardinal-points are not derived from prevalent winds, nor 
is it possible at the present day to decide definitely as to their origin. No trace can beer 
discovered of the derivation of the terms denoting “ south " (ngange}9 or “* east” (ngdhae), but 
the word for “north” (ngdle)* signifies also “above,” and that for “west (ngaiche) meaua 
also “below"; the latter would thas “ppear to be associated in the minds of these Islanders 
with some idea of the position of the setting-sun, 

«Ba. * —fean het-ntany Ai-ndu ind ledt tag it, you two arcived here ia” young-coooanut-iritiks"-thme,"* 

In conatruction the particle to is dropped. 

™ As from the very nature of their mode of life they hare frequent cocasion tu visit the amling- place of their 
respective villages, special provision to meet this want is thus made, 

™ Whare the speaker is in doubt as to the directHon he wishes to indicate, or whore exactitude of expression 
immaterial, ho employs a auflix which danotes direction or motion without roference to any particular point of {he 
compass, Those terms, therefore, arein most eoinitncn mas, especially among the lows intelligent, 

“ Asa suggestion it may hore be noted that in tho same dinkeot “hala denotes “hence '* {io the future), ani! 
“hanga expresses “ ago" (past time), while their traditions speak of thelr having uriginally come from the suuth, 
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Table of certain common verbs and adverbs having suffixes 
direction or motion. 


West (aleo Below) 












Like that 





Climb a tree 







Bring 
Ascend ala 

Come kai-shire 
Hither did-shire 
Thither | dih-shire 





5. Steering Courses by Sun and Stars, 

The acquaintance of the Nicobarese with the heavenly bodies is very limited, and 
such little knowledge as they possess is confined to the more intelligent of the elder members of 
the various communities*! who are able to iden tify a few of the more Striking of tho constella- 
tions, planets and stars, to wit, the Pleiades, Orion's Belt, the Southern Cross, Ursa Major, 
and Venns. 

When travelling by night — which usually is only done in the calm weather breaks 
(koi-kapd and ki-ila), occurring respectively in April and October — they take advantage of 
such knowledge ag they possess of the position of certain stars in reference to the situation 
of the neighbouring islands, to steer their course thereby. The islands they are in the habit 
of visiting most frequently are in no case more than 48 miles distant — in other casca 
ranging from 8 to 35 miles — and as care is taken to arrange sach trips, whenever Possible, 
ouly while calm weather is assured and daring neap tides — jn order to escape strong currents 
and dangerous tide-rips, — their dependence on the stara for guidance is limited to tho first 
half of the longest voyages, after which intervening isleta or lofty bills, which then loom in 
View, are naturally preferred as surer indications of the correctness of the course, In theee 
Groups when visiting Chowra and Nancowry respectively, and by the natives of Chowra when 
steering for Car Nicobar; while the Southern Cross directs the Car Nicobarese voyagers in 





shorten their lives, or at the least to age them in some mysterious manner, It in consequently only from certain of 


the mora iatelligest of the old people that any trastworthy iuformation on these points can be : 
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Nicobar. Sometimes they steer their course by keeping one or other of these stars directly 
stern of the canoe, Save to this limited extent no attempt ia made to otilize their observa- 
tions of the movements of the planetary bodies. 


6. The Winds and Clouds. 

I give herea dingram of the various terms used in order to denote the different winds. 
It should be mentioned that the term (madai-chiam) applied in the diagram to the N. N.~W. and 
5. 3.-E. winds implies “straight,” by reason of their proceeding direct from these two points 
where lie adjacent inhabited islands, i, +, Chowra, Teresan, and Bompoka on the one hand, and 
the Southern Group on the other; so that, making their voyages thitherwards during the 
prevalence of either of these winds, they know that on one course or the other they can make 
sure of being driven #fraigh! to their destination. 

With regard to the clouds, the Nicobarese have but one word to express the different 
formations of cirrus, cumulus, and stratus, riz, wifwinya, while to denote nimbus they merely 
say miforaya-ta-al, lif., a black cloud, , 

Diagram showing the terms used to denote the direction of the various winds. 
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Explanation, 
Js denotes the direction of the wind at che close of the N.-E. monsoon, and 
5 " v * S.-W, rh 


When these veer to the opposite dircotion by way of the north, they are both ineluded in 
the terms Adash-wiela-kepa (li/., wind turning north), 

C denotes the direction of the wiud at the close of the N.-E. monsoon, and 

D " or " 7 §.-W. ™ 
When these veer to the opposite direction by way of the south, they are both inelnded 
in the term Adash-witle-loieya (lt. wind toruing south). 

‘The hdnsh-fal, when blowing almost continuously from tho N.-E. (say, from February 
to April), is described ax /disi-pil-/a, 

Similarly, the ddieh-shohing, when blowing continuously from the 5.-W. (say, from Jone 
to Sepiember), is atyled Adash-shohoug-td. 

In naming any of the winds mentivned in the accompanying diagram the word “ dash" 
(wind) is prefixed, 

(To be continued.) 


NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM, 
BY SIR J. M. CAMPBELL, E.C.LE., L¢.8. 
(Continued from p. 262.) 


arth Spirits. — Most of the bhats or have beensof the Konkin are supposed to live on 
the earth, OF the noble army of Konkan Shite that-live on the earth, perlmpa ths best 
known are Alvantin, Athvar, Bahiri or Bhairéba, Erahmaporush, Baipdev, Libaris, Chéda, 
Chandkéi, Chindi, Dakin, Firangi, Jakhai, Janai, Jékhai, Kaphri, Khavis, Kalimba, Kialkiis 
Mhaskoha, Mahivir, Munja, Navlii, Pir, Sambandh, Vétal and Adting. 

Vatal is considered the lord orrdja of earth spirits. Vétil is made in the imace of a man, 
except that his hands and feet turn backwards, His eye-balls are of a tawny green, and the 
hair of his head stands on ond. He wears-a green dress, and holds sa cane in his right hand 
and a conch-shell in his left. He also holds in his left hand a rosary of twenty-one ridrdkeh 
beads,”? « pivce of pressed cow-dang ashes, and a bracelet of his favourite rai? flowers which he 
usually Welra round lis right wrist. Generally, at miduicels, Vé.al starta on a royal Progress, 
seated in a palanqain or riding a horse, and with a mighty escort of spirits before and 
after him, yelling frantically and waving lighted torches, Vé-al is said to spend his time 
in serving the god Siva, His usual abode is a mountain, a wood thickly sct with small trees 
anil, ahraba, or the bank ofariver. His napect iscruel anid terrible. He has no body, nod lives 
on wind, Only when Vétal sets out on his royal progress, or when he has bosxiness of the god 
Siva to perform, does he assume a body. Siva has made Vétal chief of spirits because Siva 
could find no spirit that excelled Vécil in lenrning, wisdom, talent, or strength, In the Konkan, 
Vétal is often represented by a large rough atone set nuder a tree and smeared with oil and red 
lead, Whenever any one is snddenly taken ill, or is poesessed by an evil spirit, the Konkan, 
villagers worship the stone of Vétal, and make vows to it for the recovery of the sick, Every 


T Eloscarpus laucaolatns, ™ Calotropi« gigantea, | 
With Vitdl and his troop compare the Enropsan Hellequin or air-contending epirita in France, in Spain the 
Old Army, and ia Eagland King Arthor's Hon}, Grimm‘s Trutonie Mythology, Vol. LL. pp. S41, 042, 
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year in the month of Magh (February) the stone of Vétal worshipped with flowers and red 
powder, and each villager takes a bundle of lighted straw, and dances round the stone, yelling 
and howling. 


Hrahmapurush, the Brahman man or Brahmarakshas, the Brahman fiend, comes next 
in importance to Vécal, Brahmaporush is believed. to be the ghost of a marred Brahman 
who during his lifetime was a miser, whom death overtook when his mind Was uneasy with 
unaccomplished schemes, He seldom attacks. Hut when he docs, it is extre ely difficult 
fo get rid of him. According’ to the édstris and pandile of the Mahirashtra, Bhattoji 


grammar, after his death, became a Brahmapurnsh, so great was his longing to tench the 
Keumedi, His spectre was so often seen in his mansion in Baniras that the mansion was set 
apart for the spirit's use. Afier a time a Bribman boy, of twelve or thirteen, came to Baniras 
to gain a knowledge of Saiskrit grammar, In Bani: as o joke, the haunted mansion was 
shewn to the lad as the dwelling of the greatest teachor of grammar, The lad entered the house 
and saw an elderly Brahman performing his sandhya or morning prayer, The: boy humbly 
suluted the Brihman and told him the object of his visit, The Brahman told him that be 
would make him conversant with Saiskrit grammar in twelye mouths, on condition that menn- 
while the boy would, on no account, leave the tansion, As for the boy's feeding the Brihmay 


day, after the year was over, he forgot his agreement, and left the house to enjoy the sir, As 
he was walking one of the mon who bad recommended him to live in Dikshit's house, met the 
boy and expressed surprise at his escape from the haunted mansion, He told the pupil that 
his tencher was a Brahmapurnah, and that when they advised him to f° into the house he and 
his friends never expected the pupil to come ont alive. The student, though greatly alarmed, 
resolved to go back to the mansion, The ghost, seeing that the boy was mach frightened, 
told him not to fear, and ordered the boy to take his bones to Gaya, and perform rites to free 
the sonl of Dikshit. From the day the rites were performed the ghost disappeared from the 
Inansion. 


Bhairdba. — When Chairoba is shewn as a standing male figure with a trident in his left 
hand and a damaru or drum in his right, he is called Kila-Bhairay, But he is generally 
represented by a rongh stone covered with oj] and red lead. His nature is terrible, and when 
offended he is difficult to sppease. By some he ig believed to he 4n incarnation of Siva, others 
class him as a spirit who is in fayour with Biva.® He ig also consulted as an oracle, In 
consulting Bhairay as an oracle a betel-nut is cot on each breast of the rade bgure and the god 
is asked, if the consulter's wish is to be granted, to let the right or the left not drop firat, 
Bhairav is not subordinate to Vatal, When he makes his nightly rounds he ridea a black 
horse, and is accompanied by a black dog. 


Chéda, the Lad, is believed to be the ghost of » shepherd hoy who died anmarried.t He 
is widely known in the Konkan and is feared by the people. He if short and arly. Hei. 
dressed in a lng? for loin cloth and a blanket, and holds s long pole with jangling bells, Over 
almost the whole Konkan, and particularly in Thad, every Tillage has its ¢ hdda, a Stone get in 
some consnicuons place in the village. Whenever a cow calves, her owner offers the first milk 
to Chéda by pouring it over Chéda's stone. If the offering is withheld Chéda will eit} 


er spoil 
* To the Konkin and to a Jess extont in the Dakhan, spirits like Vital, Hhai-tha, Mhaskoba and Sitaludéy! coe 
eonsitlered demicods ur something more thus demigods. They ara worshipped, not onlr by the eart tribes, 
bateven by Prihmans and other hich classes, Althonzh Konkiin Brfihmans look down upon Kunble for worship- 
ping *pirite like Chids, they thomselvos worship Vitil, Bhaircba and Mbaskoba, aud sometimow even Chida and 
Al unja. 


™ Amouz Pateiziri Mari his and Karhid’ Brébmans the word Chéda means a boy or lad, 
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or lessen the yield of milk ChAda also, when displeased, takes the form of a tiger, and 
- ents the village cattle. To avoid this, annual offerings of fowls and cocoanuts are made to his 
stone, Chéda is sometimes called Chéda-m&ma or Uncle Chéda. Uncle Chéda is either a 
divine watehman or a bully according as his powers are used for defence or for attack. Rimji, 
a barber of Junnar in North Poona, had been in low spirits. An enemy had blighted him with 
the help of a spell, Ramji started for the Konkiin to bay a Chéda to keep his rival's spell 
from again entering his house, At Bhiwndi, in Thani, he was sent toa Thakur who dealt in 
Chédas. Ramji promised the Chéda, if he would come with him to Jannar, that the Chéida 


would get an egg daily, a fowl every Sunday, and mutton and liquor twice a month on full 


moon and on new-moon days, Under these terms Unele Chéda agreed to co with Rimji and 
guard his house in Junnar from charms. The Thikar made Chéda a little image to live in and 
Ramji carried him to Jannar, Ramji set Chéda on Lakshman, the local oilman, whcee spells 
had blighted Ramji’s health, Lakshman died and Ramji was greatly feared. “He has 
Konkin Chéda in his house, take care you do not anger him.” Ramji became religious 
and joined the Virkoris or time-keepers, the strictest sect of the followers of Vithoba -of 
Pandharpor. Now he could eat no flesh and drink no liquor. He explained the chan re te 
Chéda, At first Chéda sulked. Then he admitted that as his master had given up liquor and 
flesh he could not be expected to go on giving him these luxuries, So Chéda kept friendly. 
Excess of devotion, or some other cause, made Rimji weak and nervous. His doctor anid: It 
is wind-stroke or vdyw. Eygs are tho thing, strengthening food, vat eggs und you will soon 
be well. Riimji ate eggs but forgot Chéda, Chéda was furious and was more than once heard 
to say he would have Kimjt’s life, Rimji called in Vithoba. Vithoba came, smelt the cegs, 
and loft, Riimji was alono with Uncle Chédw and Unele Chéda killed him, Ramji's mother 
abused Chéda for killing her son, took his image and threw it into the middle of s river, As 
Chéda cannot cross running water he is still at the bottom of the river and keeps quiet, 


Jakhii, Jékhii, Mukai and Wavilai are the ghosts of women who died in child-birth 


or unmarried, or with some other desire unfulfilled, They cause great mischief by bringing 
disease, destroying corn, and occasionally waylaying and teasing travellers, 

Kiphri, the spectre of an African who was murdered by robbers, los eyes at the back of 
his bead, toes near bis ankles, and is generally like o homan being with the chief parta of his 
body reversed, 

Mhasoba, Mhaskoba or Mhaishasur, who is generally represented by a large stone placed 
under u tree, is the spirit of vengeance, and is specially worshipped by those who wish to injure 
or take revenge on others. He roams at night in the form of a big buffalo, and gores any one 
who may chance to meet him. 

Munja is the ghost of a Brahman boy who died after his thread ceremony and before his 
marriage.  Monja generally lives in the Pipal tree. The chief objects of the Munji's attack 
are women whom he teases ertelly. Many stories are told of Koukiin houses set on fire by 
Manja, and of women tormented by fire, by having their eyes pricked with thorns, or by 
barrenness. To appease Munja, persons afflicted or possessed by him perform the Munja 
thread-girding ceremony of the pip2! tree and raise an embankment or pdr around the tree. 
Many such embankments can be seen in the Konkin, even in the town of Bombay. 

(To be comfinawed.) 

© Compare the German dwarfs and vlyes who were balieved to draw milk from the udders of kine (Grimm's 
Twulonie Mytholezy, Vol. ILL. p. 1072). 

4 No class of spirits is more feared of more generally worshipped than the spirits of Brahmans, especially the 
epirit of an unmarried Brian, The Gonds worship munjal amler the form of a little cone of red bead, 1} inches 
high, whieh risea of iteelf ino platform in the hoase aa a shrine for the unmarried dead (Hislop's Aboriginal Tribes of 
the Central Provence, App. Lp. 1). Io Bengal, a cose is recorded in which a Brihman's land was taken from him 
by a chief, and, aa be got no redress, the Brihman killed bimeelf and became the village dety (Tylor's Primiiior 
Culturs, Vol. LL p. 118). Bo in Gojarit, the Bhite and Chirans guised bich sanctity Irom ther Loown readiness 
to commit sulckle, and from the bellef that their spirits would haant the man who bad made them commit suicide. 
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MISCELLANEA, 


A MORALTIY FROM THE CENTRAL 
PEOVIN CES, 


ONCE upon a time in a certain country there 


lived a pious hing. One day, having bathed and | 


applied the filele to his forehead, he started, 
followed by his minister, to go to a temple to 
worship. To reach the temple there was a river 
to be on . 


Now Ivara, with a view to test the piety of the 


king, assumed the form of a mangy dog, and 


appeared at the river precisely ut the moment 
when the king andthe minister were about to 
erosa it. In this repulsive disguise the god 
approached the king repeatedly with a mnote 
appeal to be taken to the temple on the other wide ; 


but he kept himeelf from coming in contact with | 


what appeared to be aloweur. Yet theanimal per- 


sisted in going up to the king, bowling piteonsly. | 


The minister, on secing this, ssid to his 
master:—* I see, sir, tha! this creature wishes to 


be taken scrosa the river," So saying he took the | 


dog into his arma, notwithstanding the mange, 


and began fording the river after the king. 


The river was not easily forded, and so, when | 


the water reached up the armpits of the minister, 
he put the dog on his aboulders, and when the 
water reached his shoulders be pat iton his head, 
the king observing him all the time. And by the 
time the king and the minister reached the temple 


the former found to his great horror that he had ! 


been amitten with the mange of the dog, this being 
the punishment inflicted by the god, because, not. 
withstanding his reputed piety, he was not, when 
passed throngh the vrucible of experience, found 
right in bis heart. On the other hand the 
minister who had handled the mangy dog from 
firet to last was untouched, fur his heart was 
approved by the god, 


The moral is that we are not to look down tpon 
the poor for their poverty or external defects; for 


of the Malays sssomes in a 


125 Fettees = 7{d.”— Stevens, 





who knows but that they may have hearts that— 
commend themaelves to Paramés vara, 
M. ON. VENKETSWAMI, 


DERIVATION OF SATELEER, 
THis in the form which a word fur a small coin 
p. 123 of his New and Complete Guide to the East 
India Trade. ‘The following quotutions will shew 
given ante, p 222 ff, and that it meant originally 
the same thing, viz, a string of pilis or ensh. 
It is, in fact, made up of the Malay oa, one, + 


| tali,'a string, just assapique repreveuts sa, one, + 


poka, a string of pilin. 
bodia, Suma‘ra, Java, Borneo, eto. . . . , A 
Crown==8 Satoleersa—ie .., . A Batoloer = 


Fettee stands for pitia, 

1776 —“ Batavia. 3 Cash are ] Satallia, 
Cesh, or 2 Satallie, are 1 Sooka. 9 Cash 
I flooka Batat 


rok are 


Guide, p. 124, Sooke is for avku, a quarter piece 
(of w dollar, ete... The Cash here is the copper 
coin worth a string of pitis, 


eighth of a Spanish dollar, and conseqoently to 
about 13 English pence, It is probable that the 
word is derived from the Inst, and hus reference 
to the practice of fi] ing o certain nti ber of aml) 
coins on a string, which, judging by the bole in 
the centre of all ancient J Avanese COS, appears 
to have prevailed in the Archipelago as well us in 
China.” — Crawfurd, Malay Dict. a. 9. 

_ 41881.— 12} duit (cont) = 1 tal (12) conta), 
> tall = lL enku (25, conts).”—Swettenkum, Ma. 
lay Voeab, Vol. LL. Appx. on Currenoy, 

RB. OC. Treapre. 


NOTES AND OUERIE S, 


A POINT IN INDIAN MARTYROLOGY, 


Ir would be interesting to enquire into the 
eoremonies prevalent in the Pésbdwar District 


with regard to the burial of martyrs, and into | place 


the qualifications which entitle a deceased person 
to rank of a martyr, 

T remember a case in which a man was murder. 
ed. Previons to his death he wna said to have 
mude a declaration naming his aseassin, 

The murdered man received burial as a 


martyr, and one of the main contentions raiwed 
against the gongineness of his dying declaration 
was the fact of such mode of burial having taken 


Tt was caid that no man is deemed a martyr 
who speaks after receiving his death-stroke, and 
this man having reccived a martyr'a burial, the 
dying declarition was not likely to have been 
mado. 

The late C. Srirta in P, N. and Q. 1883. 
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CURRENCY AND COINAGE AMONG THE BURMESE. 


BY E. C, TEMPLE. 
(Continued from p, 235.) 


Il. 
| eo gerd sree ade of perhaps still greater interest concerning the nse of special 
articles as intermediar rain barter or « uxchange, 





Natural Produce. — It will have been observed that, in the instances quoted, the observers 
who noted them have been careful to state the articles by name they saw used jin trade by 
barter. Aso matter of fact, even the naked Kilkis would not take everything, but restricted 
the articles they accepted in exchange for theirown produce to certain customary things, of 
which they were habitually in great need. From this first glimmering of the idea of wealth 
represented by a conventional currency to such a currency itself in terms of natural produce 
is bot a short, though an important step. 

(1) Bice, — Yale notes in his Embassy fo Ava, p. 259, that “rice is often used in petty 
transactions among villagers." It is still used in some parts of Upper Burma, but the rice so 
used is not food-rice, nor seed-rice, but useless, broken rice. It is in fact a conventional currency, 
like the imitation hoes, hatchets, knives, etc. of the Chinese and other races in the world. 
As this ose of rice in Burma throws an important light on the subject before us, I may as 
well describe it in greater detail. Rice bas been *0 used elsewhere in the East, as the following 
facta will shew. Mr. E. H. Parker informs me that, in Annals of the T'ang Dynasty of China, 
a book a thousand years old, it is stated that the Shins of old paid tax of two measures 
of rice a year for cach man who worked ao plongh, and it took three men to keepa plough 
going, one to drive, one to lead and one to poke up the ox | As [have observed already, taxes 
are pretty sure guide to barter values. Rice, again, formed an important part of the fines 
inflicted on the Lushaia in the Expedition of 1871-2, as Woodthorpe informs us in his Lushai 
Eepedition, p. 223, and elsewhere. Friar Odoric, in the early XTVth Century, in describing a 
rich man of Mansi in China, says :— ‘“‘ Now this man hath a revenue of xxx tuman of fayars 
(Torki and Persian, taghfr = sack) of rice. And each fuman is ten thousand and each taygar 
m the amount of a heavy ass-load.” On this text Yule, Oathay and the Way Thither, p, 153, 

remarks :— " Revenues continued to be estimated in China in sacks of rice until lately, if they 
are not so still (1866), In Borma they ore always estimated in baskets of rice.” 

In the XVIth Century we find in the din Akéari, Gladwin's Ed. Vol, IL p, 156, that, ir 
Kashmir, “every coin and even manufactures are estimated in kharwers of rice." Evenin the 
remote, but by no means uncivilised, Maldives, Pyrard de Laval found, in the early XVIIth 
Century (Hak. Soc. Ed., Vol. I. p. 473) that * these islands are a great emporium for all parts 
and the Moors of India frequent them, bartering their salt and earthenware, which are not 
made at the islands, and also rice and silver,” 

(2) Salt. — Holt Hallett, Thousand Miles on an Elephant, p. 164, statea :— “ Dr. 
M’Gilvary said that up to 1874 salt was used as currency for purchases in Aimmt Market,” and 
we thus find ourselves started in the neighbourhood of Burma on another conventional article of 
barter. Inthe XIIIth Centary, Marco Polo found that the people of the “ Province of Tebet 
need “salt instead of money,” and in the ‘‘ Province of Caindu” “the small change again is 
made in thia way. They have salt which they boil and set ina mould (fat below and round 
above), and every piece from the mould weighs about halia pound. Now £0 moulds of this 








@ Coz, Durmhan Empire, p. 111, remarks io bis diary on July 21, 1707, that the people of Ava bad to use rice in 
place of lead for small parchages, in consequence of the pranks thet King Biidjp‘ayd played with his currency. (y, 
Eaffles, Java, Vol. Il. p. li. So cloves, the staple prodace, were used as currency in the Moluccas-im 15061 Duish- 
Voyages, 170%, p. 292. In 1890 the people of Pulo Seruni carried fish to faire “in barter for rice and salt,’ 
Malayan Miseell,, Vol. I., Bencoolen, 1820, in Moor’s Indian Arcadpelago, Appx., p. 2. . 

® Aymonior, Fopage dang le Laos, Vol. I. pp. 75, 114, 132, 159, alludes to barter in salt. 
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salt are worth one saggio of fine gold, which is a weight socalled.** So this Salt serves them for 
small-change.” Such statements as these naturally set Yule talking in his own invaluable way, 
aud accordingly we find, in Vol. IL p- 36 f., that Ramusio enlarged on the text to the extent . 
of stating that “on the money so made the Prince's mark js printed and no one is allowed to 
make it except the royal officers ": — 9 statement which gives us coin of the realm in salt | 
And he adds, what is more to the point just now, that in Lieut, Bower's Account of Sladen's 
Mission (p. 120), it is stated that at Momien the salt, which is a government monopoly is 
“made ap in rolls of one or two viss and stamped.” Yule also quotes a Private note from 
Garnier tending to show a wide-spread currency of salt in Yanan and the Burmese Shin 
States in modern times, Going back beyond Marco Polo's time, Mr. Parker tells me that in 
the Tang History it is chronicled that a treaty was made with the Ai-laos, under which each 
poll of the population had to pay two garments (with » hole in for the head to go throug! ) and 
© measure of salt as tribute (to the Chinese); while Scott (Shway Yoe) tells as in his Report 
of the Northern Shén States of 1898 that the Was sell walnuta to the Chinese in Mange 
salt, thus carrying the salt currency of the Shin tribes down to our own times, The evidence 
above collected is strengthened by Colquhoun (Across Chryse, p, 263), who tells. ug that in the 
last war in Yunnan the scarcity of salt wag so great that it rose to nearly worth its Weight in 
silver. This statement ix comparable with one of Valentyn'’s quoted in Yale's Ava, p. 877 -— 
“Salt was so valuable (in Laos in 1641) that they gave for a maas of sali a mags of gold, 
which they could well do, as there was much gold both in the river and in the mountains 
above Namnoy.” | 
Of the custom of the Kachins, Mr. G, W. Shaw gives similar evidence in 1890, aking 
of the Burman Shins of the Upper Irrawaddy and the manner in which the Kachins treat them he 
says :—" The Kachins’ exactions are little more than nominal. At Naungtalaw they came to 
about two viss of salt (value eight annas per annum); at Y¥ 7 2 | 
then tells us the story of one San Maing. “ San Maing in his complaint says :— «7 went to 
Talawgyi and told the Kayaingy6k to endeavour to get me back my wife and child, or T 


Sangi, had already redeemed them for a gong and 100 viss of salt The thugyi redeemed 
them because it would not do for the affair to be known to Government.” 60 Wileox in his 
Survey of Assam, in Asiatic Researches, Vol. XAVIL., notes that the Khimtls and Sing-Pho 
(Kachins) dealt in salt. This was im 1825.8, Similarly Brown, Accouns of Manipur, obese 
(p. 43) that the Tonkhuls and Luhopas bring “ dao » Spears, cloths, etc., to Manipur, taki eile 
it exchange, and at p- 53, he tells og that the trade of the Khonpjais 18 limited to the | 
barter of cloth for iron and salt, while some of the enterprising among then get so far 
take iron from the Manipur Valley or barter it for pebbles, puns-and cloth with the Lushai 


or Kamhow Tribe,” Similarly in Soppitt's Account of the Kachari Triges, p- 20, we fing slaves 
valued in conch shells, ealt and dogs, Ana lastly in Woodthorpe’s Lushai Expaiition, p. 319, 
havea capital illustration of salt currency and the use made of it by civilised man to the apparent 
detriment of the savage, “ A large number of Lushaig had accompanied us as far aa Tipai 
Mukh and were busily employed in driving a few last bargains. They brought down large 
quantities of India-rubber, which they eagerly exchanged for salt, equal Weights, and » : 
value of the rubber was more than four times that of the salt, any individuals who conla paid 


Lushais at this very period, which puts the matter in quite a different light. He writes 
(Parl Papers, Cachar, 1872, p. 139):— «J, former times these tribes made all the salt they 





One-sixth ox, Venetian and meant forthe old lang ot Chinese oacof tod, which 7 
Chinewe (tang) of the present - "Blea aleo Marco Pole, Vol. IL 7 3. o Ebas Period, which on. 
™ Burma Govt, Reporia, Mo, 122), ya90 : Notes on a Fiat to the Opper Irrawaddy from the Ist to the 126% Joe :, 
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required for their own consumption from salt springs, and they say that to make enongh salt for 
the requirements of an ordinary family, a man’s labour was required for threemonths. .A man 
can now collect sufficient India-rubber in one month to exchange with Bengalee traders for more 
than enongh salt to last him and his family fora year.’ So that aman who chooses to 
oceupy himself three months in collecting India-rubber will, by bartering the same for salt, 
have a large surplus of that article, with which to trade with the Southern Tribes, who, they 
say, are willing to give one maund of rubber for a quarter maund of salt,” 

Writing in 1696, Ovington, Voyage to Suratt,. p. 563, says of the “Island of Sundiva™ 
(Sarandip) that “ it affords such vast quantities of Salt, that it needs no other Commodities to 
give in Exchange for any of those of the Neighbouring Countrie, being able with it alone to 
lade two Hundred Vessels every Year," This shews that barter with salt asa mediam isn 
widespread and long-established custom in the parts about Burma, 

(3) Cotton. — The interest in the curiosities of currency by no means diminishes in 
examining 80 unpromising au instance as that afforded by this product. In the [Xth Century 
A. D. the Chinese reported that the people of Pino (obviously the Burmese) used among other 
things cotton for barter with the neighbouring States," and in turning to the British Burne 
Gazetteer (Vol. L p. 473) we have an account of barter in cotton up to and after 1824, which was 
apparently a survival of a very old practice. “ In the Burmese times the only article of 
export from Arakan into Burma was ngapee or fish paste, which was bartered for cotton, the 
usual rate of exchange being two viss of cotton for every viss of ngapee. From twenty to 
twenty-five men sterted together from Arnaksn, each man taking with him the ngeper which 
he intended to barter, and the cotton was brought back in the same way. After the First 
Burmese War trade generally began to increase and by 1830 it was considerable, and “ other 
goods were soon added to wgapee and cotton." During the War itself it was noticed that the 
Kikis were in the habit of bartering raw cotton for their wants .® while from Colquhour's 
Amongst the Shans,'p. 51, we find that though in Zimm? rough iron in various forms was evidently 
the staple currency, “ where iron is not worked in the other villages iu the province of 
4imme, each household pays annually to Government a tax of ten viss of cotton, the same 
weight of chillies and five of safflower.” 

(4) Mulberries,“ — These are not, of course, a Burmese or Further Indian product, but I 
give a valuable quotation shewing that in Turkestan at the present day this fruit is used as 
currency, because of the light it throws on the use of natural products for that porpese. “Tho 
inhabitants of Darwiz (Bokhara) plant mulberry trees, and the mulberry is almost their sole 
meéans of subsistence, In summer they eat it raw, and in winter in a dried state, in the form 
of flour, out of which they make a kind of chupdfi. Their dress they obtain by bartering the 
mulberry for rough matting and sheepskins, and even their taxes are paid with the mulberry. 
[n fact the mulberry is the measure udetetka, — the currency of Darwiz, and many Darwizis 
never know the taste of bread all their lives-long . . . . The grain menguare is the 
batman = 45 tubsteikas.” © 

(5) Cocoanuts. — There is a neat reference (p. ix.) in Hunter's Account of Pegu, 1785, to 
& barter trade in cocoanuts between Burma and the Nicobars in the last Century, “ Any 
man, who could find money enough to purchase a small vessel on the coast of Coromandel night, 
by carrying a little tobacco, geome blue cloth and a fow iron nails to the Island of Carnicobar, 
get, in exchange for those articles, which had cost him almost nothing, a ship-load of cocoanuts, 
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© Soppitt, Amount of the Kuki-Lughois, p, 23, tells us the same thing, thy barter for salt being, however, in 
“waz, gathered in the jungle and a macnd of cotton,” 

Parker, Burma Relations with China, p- 12. Wilson, Deewuents, p. xxv, 

™ With these may be compared Tavernier’s almonds, which were used aa currency, apparently becanse they 
were #0 bitter that they were not likely to be used ag foul ! Almonds were 60 to o pice in Surat in 1393; Ovington, 
Foyage, p. 319. Cj. Voyages of Dutch BE: , Coy. 1708, p. 240. They ran 82 to a pice in 1739: A. Hamil ilton, East 
Incies, Vol. IL, Appx, p. 6, . 

@ Lieut. Peach, translating from the Russian in J, U. 5. I. of India, Vol. EXIL p. 258. 









For these, he conld procure at Pegu a cargo of wood, which he afterwards sold to great 
advantage either on the const or in Bengal." Here we learn two things: the Nicobar trade 
currency was in cocoanuts and it was necessary in bartering to exchange for the cocoanuts 
certain fixed articles of a specified kind; and as to the apparent unfairness of the bargain, 
-¢ocoannts in the Nicobars have no marketable value at all as regards internal trade, 
In 1896 the Government Agent at Mis in Car Nicobar gave me the following table of 
exchange values in terms of cocoannts® : — | 
Soup ladle, nickel silver ae x aoe we. Tuts 500 
Long spoon, nickel silver ... Pete Met emg 
Dossert spoon and fork, nickel silver... one ony, OD) 
Table spoon and fork, nickel silver ma oss 9, GUO 
Tea spoon and small fork, nickel silver ... ... ,, 120 
Mustard spoon, nickel silver a io. as ROO 
20 
60 
ai) 
40 
40 
40 
24 


Tumblers Lb. ai ths “ea _ wae ae to 40 as per size, 
Decanters... oth nr bes = bee Te to 80 
Plates and soup plates, white “ oe af ‘to BO Ty 
Bowls, white one oon oan Tie ous uae at to 80 n 
Enamelled plates, white —.., “ at eal to as 
Enamelled cups, white si eh aa oes to 80, 


Matches, a bundle of 12 boxes —... “ss ells 
Needles, a dozen one eae eee one oon " 
Balls, thread, a dozen vad ne aie one 3 
China tobacco, one packet ... ae. a8 a Ge we 
Tobaceo, one bundle tis as ies ee ag 

Red cloth, séli, one piece ... kei ack ane 

Red cloth, Turkey,one piece =... a. ee gs 
Calico, white, Une piece aa6 nae aes a os 500 

Calico, black, one piece wed “ea » 600 

Madras handkerchiefs, one piece .. 4. ... 4, 800 to 2.020 
Fancy coloured chintzand sfris ... ... — ... ag per bargain, 
Fancy Bombay handkerchiefs _..,. ns sae a ‘9 

Rice, Caleutta, 2 mds, in bag ors = asses «| te BOO to 500 
Rice, Burma, 3 mds. in bag ona ss 0s | 00 to 600 
Chattis and pots... th a ae wet) iy 10 to 40 


Ametican knives ,,. ‘ai tie eters ARinas:! (4) 80 to 120 
American knives, folding ... 0 . 0. se om) 2 to BO 
Burmese dia —_ son — wee - 40 to 160 
Table knives... _ cones os o- 88 per bargain, 
Wooden clothes-box eat sae jas sae ” "” 

Tin clothes-box _—.,., <e om. sie nn " " 
Looking-glass She ale aoe se - ts 
Sugar oo com coe on a ws tt " 


Camphor so. ome eae aes “an eae Ty #7 
Epsom salts... ioe eee oe see cory Aid iy 
Eno's Fruit Salt om ee a im ee a. 


Turpentine ema nae a a am PT! ok ne oF 


Castor-oil oe To " ses oon ne oe " i. 
Cabin bigeuits one one ome ane one TT "” 
Fishing nets eae — ane fe sae " " 
Two-anna pieces, coin, bag auiliies »- nuts 16 
Rupees, coin _ ie en sd » 100 





@ Andaman aud Nicobar Gazette, Suppl, 1508, p. 4h. Cy, Sonnerat's statement. Foyage, Vol. II. p. 51. 
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(8) Livestock, — Livestock of all sorts tale been used for barter and to express wealth 
all the world over and from the earliest times, so much so that Prof. Ridgeway in his Origin 
Wf Currency makes this fact the basis of his argament as to how the names and forms for words 
expressing car.ency arose, It will not be necessary here, therefore, to give more than oue or 
two typical cases of their use in the East and Far East. 


An interesting instance is recorded from the Maldives by Ibn Batuta in the XIVth 
Century, “The natives buy with chickens any pottery which may be bronght. A pot 
fetches five or six chickens," Another important instance is quoted by Yule in his notes to 
Marco Polo's text (Vol, IL. p. 37):— “ M. Desgodins, a missionary in this part of Tibet, gives 
some carious details of the way in which the civilized traders still prey upon the simple hill- 
folks of that quarter, exactly as the Hindu Banyas prey upon the simple forest tribes of India. 
He states one case in which the account for a pig had with interest run up to 2,127 bushels 
of corn!" Again we find from Max Miller, Ohips, Vol. 1. p. 193, that “a copy of the Kanjur 
was bartered for 7,000 oxen by the Buriates, and the same tribe paid 1,200 silver roubles fora 
complete copy of the Haujar and Tanjur together," Now the Aanjur is about lalf the Tenjur, 
a We Can How get a curious expression of oxen in terms of silver. The 7,000 oxen would be 
thus worth about one-third of the 1,200 roubles, or 409 roubles, or, roughly, an ox was then 
only worth half» rouble, which gives a very low value in cash for sch animals when used as 
cnrrency. 

Mr. C. A. Soppitt, Short Account of the Kuli-Lushai Tribes, p. 23, gives wu instance of 
‘direct valoation in terms of cattle :— ** The price of o full-grown, ‘witthen’ (bow frowtalia) varies 
from 40 i: 80 rupees, Among the people the value of property is often spoken of ay so many 
*mifhen’; in this case a * wifhun* being equivalent tod rupees. A Raja, for example, will say 
he gave so many * wi/iuns' for his wilt, meaning so many 40 rupees,” 


Compare with the above the following extruct from Macpher-on's Memorials, p. 64:— 
The use of money with the exception of vowries was nutil recently (1865) nearly onknown to 
the Malinh Khonds, and the value of all property is estimated by them in ‘lives,’ a measure 
which requires some adjustment every time it ix applied ; a bullock. « buffalo, » out, a pig or 
& fowl, a bag of grain, ora set Of brass pots, being each, with anything that may be agreed 
npon, a “life.” A hundred lives on an average may be taken to consist of 10 bollocks, 
10 buffaloes, 10 sacks of corn, 10 sets of brass pots, 20 sheep, 10 pigs ond 30 fowls.” 

III. 

Manufactured articles. — From the nse of raw or rough prodace as cnrrency to that of 
irticles manufactured for the purpose is no doubt a distinct ascent, but the earlier steps in it 
are hardly to be distinguished from the uxe of the raw prodace itself. [thas been seen that 
dalt in currency has been artificmlly made for soch a ose into cnkes and rolls, and that mulber- 
ries have been caked into measures.” Tea, though distinctly a maunfactured article, has long 
heen and is still used in precisely the same way all about the borers of Burma. Some sorts 
af tea, ¢. 7., Poerh tea, are very valooble even now, and tea generally, if we are to credit the 
earlier European travellers who mention it, seems to have been an exceedingly valuable article 
only a few re a and inthe form of cakes may well have passed into a kind of 


cirrency. 

(1) Tea. — Terrien de la Couperie, Chinese Comms, p. xx,, montions “ten in bricks,?° on the 
borders of Tibet " as a form of non-metallic corrency, and, in lis Across Chryse, Colquhoun, 
who seems to have been considerably troubled by the ones made lim in consequence of the 





at Pyrard de Laval, Hak. Soo. Ed,, Vol. IT. p. 443. ™ See Hidgewny, Origin of Currency, ‘p- 124 1. 
®@ See Yule, Cathay, p. ccxvi., whore Le quotes Ramusio, ¢ 1550. Sago in cokes was currency at Ternate in 
1806: Dutch Voyages, 1703, p. 285. 
™ Macmahon, For Cathay, p. 237, alludes to these tea-bricks, quoting an unacknowledged passage from Baber, 
which again seems to hore been copied from Hac, (0, Nat. Lib, Ed., Vol. Lp, 148, rerbatfin. 
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returns expected, mentiona that he was coustantly plied with tea in cakea,?l and, 9. 80m ¢- 
times to his great discomfiture, Rut the best and most instructive instance of tea eurrenc 
which has come noder my observation, is from Seott’s Report um the Northern Shan Staics for 
1893, which dearribes an interchange of rice and tea, mach on the principle of that of cotton and 
fish condiments already noticed between Burma and Arvkan. It seems that the Sawbwa of 
Tawng Peng, a State next to the Huby Mines District of Burma, got into heavy arreara of tribute 
in 1992 as estimated in cash. and this is how Mr. Scott, describes the situation (p. 11):— “The 
balance he pleaded to be allowed to pay into the treasury at Mandalay on the ground 


moner than payment in ripess. The State does not grow anything approaching the quantity 
of rice which the people require for fond. There is, the-efore, an ancient rule that no caravan 
if allowed to enter the country for purposes of trade, which does not bring with it av 
amount of rice proportioned to the number of pack-animals brought ap. ‘This is exchanged for 
fea. Piece goods and betel come on the same terms, and the Sawbwa himself receives the 
great bulk of his revenue in prodace."? ey 

Clement Williams, Through Barwa fo Western China, 1864, p. 34, has o note on tea which 
feems to refer to a currency incakes of tea :-—“ The only kinds apparently known in the market 
at Bamd are the flat discs of China tea and the balls of Shin tea. The discs weigh 20 tickals 
each ; seven piled together make np packet which used to soll at Ij tickal and 2 ticks (wie).”" 

(2) Skins, in some stage or other of manufactare, are mentioned by dela Couperic 
(op. cit., loc, cit.) as need for currency in North America and Anciont Russia, probably alluding 
to the same evidence a4 that adduced by Ridgeway, Origin of Curveney, p. 12 f, Parker,™ jn 
quoting the Tang History of China; thinks that the note by the Chinese writer of the porpoise,” 
a4 t barter currency of the Murmese a thousand years ago, probably meant porpoise skins, 

This skin currency is quite a different thing to the leather money introduced in 124] at 
Faousn by the Emperor Frederic 11 His leather picces were tokens pnre and simple, and 
their currency was based on credit, which argues a state of civilisation far he yond the ideas of 
savages and semi-civilised beings using n natural non-metallic medium of exchange, 

(3) Cloth. — We have already seen that cloth of various kinds is used in barter by the 
wild Hill Tribes between Assam and Burma.™ Now, in 1775, Mr. John Jeane wrote a letter 
to the Court of Directors, dated J uly 20th, from “ Bornes Proper,” passages in which give os a 
clear and definite reference to a Currenoy stated in cloth. T was informed the quantity (of 
pepper) that year (1774) was 4,000 pecols, cultivated solely by a Colony of Chinese settled here, 
and sold to the junks at the rate of 17°2 Spanish dollars per peeul, in China cloth called con 
gongs, which, for want of any other apecie, are become the standard for regulating the Price of 
al] commercial commodities at this:Port.”7 A Httle farther on he hopes to induce the hill 


"! See Vol. IL p. 27, ate. Tn Stevenson's Hur. Dict, p, 904, there is an entry which ism curious COmnentary on 
Colquhoun's experience,“ Lab'et-4k, a small Package of pickled tea, such as sccompanion an invitation to an 
entertainmant, (The receipt of such a package is nowadays considered equivalent to a polite demand from the giver 
of a feast for Subscription)? Coalguhoun would aleo bare appreciated the quaint remark male ina Report o, the 
Trade of Siam in 1678, quoted in Andarson's Stam, p. 4g; Copp of thom whoas O: eG oa DeCtasitate an imediaty 
se to negociate thelr Returnts * May Stt fret arrivall bee bought for: 6: Tacll : 1, Toeall pi Bie: ter Cash, but at 
7+ mame time tis curr: for:8: Taall in Bartor,” , 

I wonld here note for the beneilt of etymologists that Lane, Png. Bur, Diet, 1541, spells the word for tea lnp'ak 
and not Latp‘ak, like his successors. The tea wd was“ doarse ten *» + + Under the name of lapech (he pet), 











" There is an onormons amount of information on the subject of tea in Watt's Died, af Economie Producty te. 
“Camellia and “Tea,” A pood note on the origin of beick-tes will be found in Vol. IL, p. 75, Perhaps after all 
the best evidence of the use of tea-beicks as money is in Babor's Report (1879) on the Chines Toa Trade with Prbet in 
J. R. G. 8,, Suppl, Papers, 1859, p. 198; —* A brick of ordinary tea is not merely worth a rupee, bat, in » certain 
eens, ia & rupee," ™! Burma Relations icith China, p. 13. Be ) 

™ See Yule, Marco Polo, Vol. I. p, 384, "8 Bee aleo Boppitt, Account ef the Kachari Tribes, p. 12. 

© DMETs Bley Ovientel Repertory, Vol. Wp: 1 + Indo-China, Int Seren, Vol 1. thera | 
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peiple GoptensGeeeas if Sep anare* ‘eloth dite price of theindastry ;" and Renee 

to relate how, with the help of two ‘‘ noguedaAy (nikhudd) and the Captain of the Chica ke 
succeeded in building and launching a junk. “ The entirw cost and outfit amonnted, as T have 
been informed. by the contracting parties, to no more than 8,500 Spanish dollar; which, after 
allowing fons profit on thnir: coagenge, is: uot more than 4,500: Spanish dollars.” This seems to 
shew that“ thay" bad been up to a little sharp practi with “ their congonge.” 


It is far ery from the Burmese border and Borneo do Angola, but a little bit of evidence 
from Pyrard de Laval (Vol. I. p- 219) ix well worth recording here, * As for the small money 
of Angola, it consists only of little shells, somewhat like those of the Maldives (i. ¢., cowries), and 
little pieces of cloth made of a certain herb, These pieces are an ell in length, gore or less, aceord- 
ing to the price. And when they go to market to’ buy their goods they carry nu other money,” 
Here we have'as perfect a specimen of a conventional cloth currency as we could wish for, 

(4) Drums. — Of» most interesting value put opon an article of peculinr manufacture and 
of ite possession ux an indication of wealth, we have an instance amongst the Karennis or Reel 
Karena. It is not quite unique, however, as a reference to de Morga will shew later on, 


Macmahon, i in his slovenly and diseursive Karens of the Golden Cherrowese, p. 279 ff., 
says :— “* Among the most valoed possessions of the Hill Karena is the kyce-cee, consisting of a 
copper or speller cylinder of abont a quarter of an inch in thickness, averaging about two feet 
in length and of somewhat greater diameter at one end, which is closed with the sume kind of 
metal, the smaller end being left open. They are ornamented in a rude style with figures of 
animals, bcd sind Gods cruacnncdine ta sizeand volume of sound, are valved at from £5 to £50 
(? 50 to $00 tickals). On the outer cirele are four frogs. Thoy have distinctive names for ten 
different kinds, which they pretend to distinguizh by the sound. In the settlement of their 
quarrels, and in the redemp! of their captives, the indfmnification nlways takes the shape of 
1s kyee-s0e or more, with, perhaps, a fow buffalogs or pigs as wake-weights, To such an extent 
docs the passion for the possession of these instruments predominate among the more secluded 
tribes, that it is said instances are by no meang rare of their having bartered their children 
and relations forthem. The possession of kyee-eece ia what constitutes a rich Karen. No one 
is considered rich without them, whatever may be his other possessions, Every one who has 
money endeavours to turn it into Eyee-rees, and % village that has many of them is tho envy of 
other villages, and is often the cause of wars to obtain their possession." 

Now, de Morga gives o# something of a parallel to this instroctive information from the 
Philippine Islanders of the XVIth Century. After explaining that the usual way of trade was 
in general barter, he says (Hak. Soc. Ed., p. 303) “sometimes a price intervened, which was 
paid io gold, according to the agreement made ; also in metal de/le brought from China, which 
they value as precions ornaments, They are like large pans and are very soanrous, and they 
strike upon them at their feasta and carry them in the vessels to the wars instead of drums or 
other instruments.” 

(5) Glass Jara and Bottles. — Some equally interesting facts are forthcoming regarding 
glass j oe and boeken, which the Chinese noticed a thousand iy ago as used by the Burmese 











" re eilshnndach le ped iaksae Wid sre tebest 0: 48: Vo. XXXVI, Pe It, p. 1 f., and O'Riley, 
J. Ine, Arch. Vol. I. No, 4, note 67. I would like to remark thet byit!, spelt befichad, is a Burmese wor, the Karen 
word being probahly something quite different, and means a flat gong, whether circular or triangular. The com. 
ponents, aocordit¢ to the orthodox spelling, would be by’, copper, and of, a drum or cask ; but the pronunciation js 
pecaliar, and I observe that there ie a word byl (kyod), with the meaning of « tube closed at one ond, and it seems to 
ine possible that Iyirf is really composed of two words spoken together and having the sume meaning, Such dupli- 
tations an common in Bormese and in Oriental languages generally. [f this is right, the conventional form ky tri 
pelt ge pe noeicrtip pre Bee Stevenson, Bur, Dict. pp. 216, 245, 900, In his Far (Cathay and 

Purther Judia, « work, irritating in ite slovenliness, p. 237, Maomahon repeats some of the above information, with 
the addition that the bytet of the Karena is similar to the drum of the “ Miantzis of Chins." 
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“in trading’ with the neighbouring States of their class,"7" A propos of this, Strettell, Ficus 
Elastica, p, 135, tells us that on the 18th January, 1874, lhe met some Palaungs on the Ninshi 
Channg, « branch of the Mogaung River, who had come from some distance farther Sonth, and 
of them he remarks as follows ==" Whing money could not secure, empty pint hock bottles 
id. For four of these I yot cleven egys and a brood of jungle-fowl chickens.” A short time 
before this, Talboys Wheeler, in Mandalay to Bhamo; p, 64f., went op the Irrawaddy, and in his 
Journal, under date 26th November, 1870, we find thai at Malt the people, seemingly, but 
certainly not from the context, Shiins, placed, so Wheelor was informed, ‘an inordinate value 








away in triumph immediately they were brought on shore, or safely landed in one or other of 
the numerous canoes that were plying about the steamer. Mr. Marks guve away some religions 
hooks and tracts, but they were regarded as things of amall yalue in comparison with the bottles,” 
Talboys Wheeler evidently looked on the whole thing as a joke, but a tribal or national 
passion for the possession of a particular article is hever due to insanity or eccentricity, and 
the sober explanation of the scene is that the bottles were currency, or of value for purposes 
ronnected with worship or superstition, Tlie other evidence available points to the former. 
(8) Earthenware, — tis possible that the great trade, once world-famuts, in the Martabana, 
ow Pegu Jara,™ which IT have elsewhere traced to the LXth Century A. D., caused these valna- 
ble articles to be used as currency or standard of barter, but I have no proof of it. However, 
at the Maldives, where the indladdna haye been known for centuries, we have a parallel from 
‘Abdo'rrazig in the XVth Centory, who tells us that the Moors of India frequented these 
Islands in his day, ** bartering the salt and earthenware, which are not made at the islands,”@ 
(7) Ingot Iron and Articles of fren. — Colqnhoun, Amongst the ‘Shans, p, 51, tells op 
that the Lawas we saw at Baw were not agricultnrists, but iron-workers and manufacturers. 
The metal is found in a hill lying about half s day's journey to the North-West of the villuge, 
8a red oxide of iron, and is worked solely by the women. It is brought to the Village on | 
elephants and is smelted in such & rough way that it yields only 50 per cent, of metal. The 
principal tax paid by the villagers to the Zimm? Chief consists of elephant chains, spearhends, 
cooking pots and other lron-ware, At p. $15, there is an illustrution of Currencies amongst 
the Shins, but apparently no description berond the note to the Plate. Of the illustrations, 
No. 1 is “iron money, made by the Kuys or Khmerdom, in use at Stung Treng on the Mékong 
River.” The illnstration shews a diamond shaped ingot of iron, J presume it to be small 
in size, but there is no seale. 
I should record that Mr, W. Boxall, the orchid-houter, has at my suggestion enquired 
everywhere in his travels in the Shin States as to this iron currency, and could get no trace 
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of it, Set Se EMG NGEUR taal Ge Wad Uy DSdiy: Wo) td xatane bo taceona Wo Gea WA 
actual locality of use, he might easily be unable to procure any information about it.™ 

The use of rough iron for barter currency among the wild tribes about Burma is confirmed 
by a note of Dr. Brown, Manipur, p. 53, who says that ‘‘the trade of the Khongjai Tribe is 
very limited, and only occasionally cloth is brought to the Manipur Valley and exchanged for 
iron, salt, etc.”" 

Hatcheta, knives, hoes, etc., are of course, well knownas articles of standard value in many 
parts of the world, and it is hardly necessary here to do more than merely notice one or two 
instances of their use as such in Forther India, Wilcox in Asiatic Researches, Vol. XVII. 
p. 314 ff,, notices that “the Khamti and Sing-Pho (Kachins) were supplied by the Kha-Nung 
with ealt and thin iron dhas, the latter forming the currency of the district."™ John Crisp, 
in his Account of the Poggy or Nassau Islands, found, in 1702, that there “ sort of iron hatchet 
or handbill, called parang, is in much esteem with them, and serves as a standard for the valuo 
of various commodities, such as cocoanuts, coolit coys,™ poultry, etc.” 

(8) Gold and Silver Trees. — Bock, Temple: and Elephants, p, 146, haa curious reference 
to this point : — "Each of the siz Lao States is called upon to pay tribute to Siam. This is 
paid triennially, and takes the form of gold and silver betel-boxes, vases and necklaces, each 
enriched with four rabies of the tise of's lotus-seod, soda hundred of the size ofa grain of Indian 








niations of trees in gold and silver, about eight feet 
high, pects aotih Beas becca, tatu GAGek cian eee Gates, wills 6 tingclo lead atthe ond of sacl 
depend. The gold trees are valued at 1,080 ticals each, and the silver ones at 120 tieals each.” 

I have further noted a traveller's remark, the exact reference to which I have unfortunately 
misiaid, that similar trees were paid as revenue or tribute to the Malay States below Mergui, 
and that they had become a standard of value.” 

A complete parallel to the Laos State tribute is to be found in Browne's TAayetmyo, p. 95, 
who tella ua that it is recorded that about 1519, in addition to the taxes on that district, the 
greater officials sent annual presenta to the Court at Ava of a silver bow! each and some broad 
cotton cloth and the lesser officials smaller bowls and less cloth, “ which, of course, came out 
of the pockets of the tax-payers.” 

The old travellers to China found ont that the “ tribute” or gift for the European was 
a fixed amonnt in kind, and hence waa started a kind of standard of tribnte much on the lines 
of that just quoted.” In China the custom led to a curious series of false embassies made by 
mercantile adventurers under forged credentials, “Their presents to the European always 
consisted of 1,000 errobas, or 1,333 Italian pounds, of jade, 300 being of the very finest quality ; 
340 horses; 300 very small diamonds; about 100 pounds of fine ultramarine; 600 knives ; 
600 files. This was the old prescriptive detail, which none might change. The cost price of 
the whole might be some 7,000 crowns, but the Emperor's retarn present was worth 50,000, 
These sham embassies, disguising trading expeditions, were of old standing in China, foing 
back at least to the days of the Sung Emperors.” No wonder that Goés (1595-1603) remarked 
that no one paid more for his “ marble” than the Emperor ! 
aia ™. I have quite lately found in M. Aymonier’s new bock (1805) Voyaye dans le Lace, Vol. L. pp. 22, 27, 140, 0 

and good account of the “ bingots de fer," which I regret I oannet further notice for want of space. 
® Citing thie quotation, Terrien da la Couperie, Old Numerals and the Sianpen in China, p. 14, remarks that 
the dha is“ obvicusty connected with the Chinese fac, the name of the knife-money,”” On this F would note -that in 
Burmese d‘i is spelt (4%. See Stevenson, Ar, Dict, p. 556, and other similar works, I may note also that of 
Kbheind in Eastern Benge! | procured » curious kuife in the bazar there, called di, in 1800. 
™ This word is Malay, kulit- hays, and is a material used by Europeans for matting houses and oa dunmage for 
pepper cargoes, See Yule, Hobson-Jobson, «, ¢. coolicoy; tothe quotations given there under that word this one isa 


Valuable addition as indicating the history thereof. ™ Indo-China, let Series, Vol I p. 71 £. 
® Malcom, Traeels, Vol. IT. p. 119, alludes to these gold and silver trees as being paid as tribute by the people 


of Quedab, frst to Ligor, then to the Burmese, asd then to the Siamese. He quotes Grieg’s Keport to Sir 3. Raffles, 
as his authority, Oy. gold and silver flowers in the Shin States: Tule, dea, p. 08. In Perak, Wilson, Documents, 
Appr. p. lxxx. Cj. Bowring, Sam, Vol. 1. p. 3: Anderson, Siam, p. 4 They are called bunga-mazin the .Malay 
States, Swettenham, Maley Focab,, Vol. I. p. 20 n. " Yule, Far Cathay, Vol, I. pp. 564, 633 f. 
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(1) Cowries. — The last main point for consideration is that of a trne conventional cur- 
rency, non-metallic in its natare. The most primitive and perhaps most typical article that is 
not of metal and that has been widely used for money is the cowrie shell. It haa for ages 
been used all round Burma; but it is not now, and all writers seem to be agreed that it has never 
been, used among the Burmese, which is rather a curious fact in the circumstances.™ It is, 
indeed, almost inexplicable that the currency of cowries should never have spread into Burma, 


Centuries ago it was common in Yunnan, Siam,” Shin States" Silhet, and Kachér, 
doubtfally among the Kachins and Lolos," in Java,™ the Maldives,” which are the chief 
Cowry source, and the Philippines;™ while Bengal” Proper is, and always has been for 
centuries, the great home of the Cowry Currency, Again Cowries still are, or were until 
quite lately, common in the Shin States," Siam™ and Manipir,’™ 

There is in Maniptir one of the most interesting of survivais of the former universal use of 
cowries, in the denominations of the exsisting bell-metal small change or sfl of that ; 
In Primrose's Manipuri Grammar, 1888, p. 30, is recorded the “system of calculating the afl 
oF cowrie.” The author tells us that “all fractions of a rupee are expressed in séls, the only 
national coin in use. Pice are not current in the bazar. The sé! is a small round coin made of 
bell-metal,” 

Now the word for 8 séls is chilmé, which means literally * 100." So 16 ols are called 
chani, literally “*200"; #4 séls are called chakim, literally “300”; 80 séls are called hising-amd, 
literally “1,000.” Five Lisings, or 400 séls, go to = rupee, the word being /iring-mangé, or 
“ 5,000." One to seven sls are expressed by words representing the appropriate fractions of 
100 ; thus 4 séls are called ydnkAai, literally “ 50." And so on, 

The interesting part of this nomenclature is that 5,000 cowries to the rupee was the 
approximate ruling rate of exchange in Silhet and the adjoining parts of Bengal between 
rupees and cowries, when the latter formed practically the sole currency of that part of IndiaJ 
The authoritative evidence on the point is in the Lives of the Lindsays, Vol. III. p. 169 f. 
When the Hon. Robert Lindsay was Resident and Collector of Silhet in 1778, cowries 
constituted nearly the whole currency of the country, The yearly revenue amounted to 
Rs, 2,50,000, and this was entirely paid in cowries at the rate of 5,120 to the rupes.? 


* Yale, Avo, p. 259: Phayre, Int, Num. Or. Vol. II, Pt. 1. p. 88: and excluding an exceedingly doabtfal 
reference to cowries in Pegs by Masii'di ; ace Yule, Cathay, p, olrzzr. f 

Yule, Morco Pole, Vol, IL. p. 44. 

™ Yule, Maree Polo, Vol. II. p, 222: Bock, Trmples and Elephants, p. 390: La Loubire, p. 72 8.: Anderson, 
Siam, p. 27; Pyrard dé Level, Vol. II. p, a4, 

™ Colquhoun, Amongal the Shans, p. 270, 

Yule, Marco Polo, Vol. IL p. 4: Soppitt, <lccount of the Kachari Tribes, p. 20, 

= Yule, Marce Polo, Vol, I. p, 45, read with pp, 54, a& ™ Yule, Maree Polo, Vol, II. p, 219, 
on the subject; Vol. IE pp, 481, 443, 473, 494: Malcom, Travels, Vol. II. p, 184, 

™ De Morga, Pp: 285: —"* In some of theee islands, on the coasts, a quantity of emall white snails are found, 
men and other nations of the mainland, where they serve as coin,” Bowring, Siem, Vol. II. p. 125, mentions these 
signey in 1718, quoting from Histeria General de las Filipinas, Vol. XIV., without knowing what they were, La. 
Loubére, Stem, p. 73, Ed. 1603, know, however, that “coris" were the mame az “» jen." | 

* Elliot, Hist, of India, Vol. Il. p, 908: Lives of the Lindeoys, Vol, IIL p. 169 f. ; 4. A. 5, B, 1865, p. 21, and 

™ Holt-Hallett, Thowsand Miles on aon Blephant, p, 164. 

Bock, Temples and Klephants, p, 141; Orawfurd, Siam, pp, ¥81, 882: Bowring, Siam, Vol. L. pp, 964, 257. 

™ Brown, Manipur, p, 41, | 

' After the manner of all savages or semi-savages, the Mazipdrls have devised an exceedingly complicated 
method of expressing their fractions ; a detail of which is given by Mr. Primrose, lac. cif. , | 

" Bee Yule, Marco Pots, Vok IT. p. 4 The whole question will be found elaborately discussed On 
Chapter LL, Section on Masipirl Weights. aes’ 
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5,000 to the rupee up to the middle of this Century. The evidence is as follows: — 
1636. — Van Schouten, quoted by Bowring, Siem, Vol. I. p. 244: 6,400 to 7,200 
to the tickal, = 4,800 to 5,400 to the rupee. 
1688. — La Loubére, Siam, p. 73: same rate os above, 
1823. — Crawfurd, Siam, p. 133; aame rate. 
1855, — Bowring, Siam, p. 257: 9,600 to the tickal, = 7,200 to the rupee. 
1884. — Bock, Temples and Elephants, p. 141: same rates, 

Cowries haye of course varied enormously in value in different places at different times. 
Bb. gy we learn from Gray's notes to Pyrard de Laval, Vol. I. p. 239, that in Bengal Proper, 
¢. 1800, they ran 3,840 to the rupee, and in 1820, as much as 6,000 to the rupee: while at the 
Maldives, their great source, they were, ¢.1800, 12,000 totherupee. However, to such apeople 
as the Manipirls 5,000 cowries to the rapee must have long been the established rate" We 
thas have the curious spectacle of a people, who have exchanged the actual use of the cowry for 
a bell-metal piece of 121 times its valoe, still calculating the new currency in terms of the old. 

(3) Paper. — Paper currency, being based on national credit, and arguing a high state 
civilisation, has no connection with these above described except in being non-metallic. 
Despite the misuse to which it has been put in the Far East, the principles upon which it 
should be based have long been understood, in China at any rate. ' 

Ma Twan-lin, whose work was published in 1319,1 is quoted by Yule to the following effect: — 
“Paper should never be money, It should be only employed as a representative of value 
existing in metals or produce, which can be thus readily exchanged for paper, and the cost 
of its transport avoided, At first this was the mode in which paper currency was 
actually used among merchants, The Governmert, borowing the invention from private 
individuals, wished to make real money of paper, and thus the original contrivance 
was perverted.” How exactly the situation was grasped by these medieval merchants of 
Chins msy be seen by a reference to the Indian Paper Currency Act (XX. of 1882). Sections 
19, 20,21, and 22 run to the following effect:—“(19) The whole amount of the coin and 
bullion received under this Act . . . . for currency notes, shall be retained and secured 
as a reserve to pay those notes, with the exception of . . . ~ am amount not exceeding 
sixty millions of rupees . . . + (20) The amount (sn excepted) shall be invested in 
securities of the Government of India. (21) The said coin, bullion and securities shall be 
appropriated and set apart to provide for the satisfaction and discharge of the said notes; 
and the ssif uotes shall be deemed to have been issued on the security of the said coin, bullion 
and sécuritios, as well as on the general credit of the Government of Indian . . . « (22) 
The securities purchased . . . . shall be held by the Head Commissioner and the Master 
of the Mint at Calcutta, in trust for the Secretary of State for India in Council.” 

Paper currency prevailed in China for a long while, apparently inevery part of the Empire, 
and at least from the [Xth to the XVth Centuries, A. D, At any rate we can gather as) much 
from Marco Polo, Hayton the Armenian, Friar Odoric and other Missionary Friars, Pegolotti, 
Ibn Batuta, Toscanelli, Barbaro, and Shih Rukh's Ambassadors.‘ But, excepting in two 
donbtfal reports in Bock and Bowring from Siam, I have never heard of the Chinese paper 
currency spreading South, though it spread East into Japan. The kings and rulers of the Southern 
Kingdoms must, however, im any case have long been familiar with it, for, from the History of 
~~ S Fn 1873 im MagipGr cowries ran in account 5,000 to the Re,, in oash 5,250 to 5,800, In 1778 in Bilhet they ran 
6,120, In Northern Indis they ran in 1740, 2,400; in 1756, 2,560; in 1860, 6,500. See Brown, Manipur, p, 80: Lives 
of the Lindeays, Vol. ITE, p. 189 {. : Beamea’ Elliot's Glemery, Vel. IL. p. 316. 

® Mayers, Chinese Reader's Manual, p. 149: Cafhay, Vol. 1p. 2, | 

4 ‘The places actually mentioned by these European and Asiatic travellers as those in which they found 4 
chan ; EVth Cont,, Pekin, Chingtungfu, See Yule, Cathay, Vol. I. pp. exevi., cxciz covili., 115, 445; Vol. IL 
Pb. 297, 480; Mares Poto, Vol. IL. p, 380. 
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the Ming Dynasty, Bk. 325, we find. that “ King Maraja Kala of Poni” (West Const of Borneo) 
went to Fukien in 1408, and seems to have died there. He was succeeded by his son Hia- 
Wang (Chinese title), and to him on his departure was given paper money amongst other things, 
Again in 141] the King of Malaccs, “ situated at the South of Champa (Cambodia),” 
the Emperor, and “on the moment of starting "' back again, he received, among other things, 
“400,000 kiwan of paper money.” 

The above and other similar quotations, which might be extracted from the Chinese annals, 
may explain an otherwise inexplicable statement in Bock, Temples and Elephants, p. 399, who 
there tells us, in his description of the Siamese Exhibition held at Bangkok in 1882, that there 
was a “show of ancient coins, some flat and some spherical, solid bars of silver and gold with a 
stamp at one end, side by side with old paper corrency, lead, crockery and porcelain tokens, 


It may, however, be possible that a paper currency has been long established in for 
we read in Bowring, Siam, Vol. 1. p. 257:—“The Government issues (in 1855) promissory 


notes of various amounts, even to one-cighth of a tical. They do not seem to be extensively 
current, and, I believe, have not experienced any depreciation." 

Imust conclude this long disquisition on barter and the like by a quotation from Nicold 
Conti, who travelled in the East between 1419 and 1444, In answer to Poggio's questions, as 
recorded in the Historia de Farittate Fortunae, he gave, among other things, a remarkable 
account of the currencies he encountered “in India”: but in reality he must have spoken 
alsa from what he had heard or seen in China and Indo-China, for he had, in the course 
of his many peregrinations, “arrived ata river larger than the Ganges, which is called by 
theinhabitants Dava” ond “at a city more noble than all the others, called Ava, the 
cireumference of which is fifteen miles." In his account he wanders over the whole range af 
civilised currency, as he found it in the East, in a confused and discursive, but withal most 
quaint and instructive manner.? “Some regions have no money, but use instead stonea which 
we call cats’ eyes. In other parts their money consists of pieces of iron, worked into the form 
of large needles, In others the medium of exchange consists of cards inscribed with the DADE 
of the king, In some parts again of interior India, Venctinn ducata are in circulation, Some 
have golden coins, weighing more than double of our (Italian) florin, and also lesa, and, 
moreover, silver and brass money.” To shew, however, that he mixed op India, China and 
Indo-China in this acconnt, he follows it up in the same paragraph by saying : — “They do 
not write as we or the Jews do, from left to right or nght to left, but perpendicularl;, carrying 
the line from the top to the bottom of the page (Chinese), There are many languages and 
dislects in use among the Indians, They have a vast number of slaves, and the debtor who is 
insolvent is everywhere adjadged to be the property of his creditor (Siam)," ® 

(To he confinwed.) 
 (§ Indo-China, 2nd Series, Vol, 1. pp, 33,249. Foran account of Chinese intercourse with Siam, sco Bowring, 
Siam, Vol. I p, 172 #7, | 

© Indio tw XVIA Cantury, Vol, I. p. 11. For the River Dava read d'Ava. T Op, cit. p. a0 £ 

* There are two exceedingly interesting cases of paper money introduced, one temporarily by a British official, 
amd one by a private Englishman, in modern times among the Oriental Islands, 

Tn 1861 there was introduced into the Andaman Islands a token currency in copper, which lasted till 1870, being 
abandoned as 4 failure, chiefly on the Ingpertion Rapert of Nelson Davies of 1867 ; vide Vol, Lpp. 15,28, 62; Vol. IT. 
Ine? there was introduced temporarily on Sth July, 156], = paper card token by Col, Ford, the Superintendent itencbent of the 
Penal Settlement at Port Blair, owing to the supply of copper tokens running short, while waiting for the fresh 
euppty: ordered trom Caleutia, - Thvee cand tokens | ram 0G) the 20k Ootcher, 1207. They were printed on both 
sides us follows ;— Obv, —“Saperintendent’s Office, 1 Royal Arms, as then used in the Settlement, creened , 
by signature in facsimile’ B, Ford.’ 1 Port Blair." 11 Ree. —“ Value one rupee in the Port Blair 
Ee RR 

| | j : : t i 6 j b r ! 
PCr ertont stair into rupees or dollars, when an Islander makes a rare visit to Batavia or Migiieia Geanere 
Bantanese cooly leaves the Islands to return home.” Sat. Review, 20th May, 1897, p. 509, quoting w blue-bock 
Papers Relating to the Cocos Kesling and Christmas elvis, 
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NOTES ON THE SPIRIT BASIS OF BELIEF AND CUSTOM. 


BY SIR J. M. CAMPBELL, K.0.LE,, 1.0.8, 


| (Continued from p. 279.) 
Zoting is the ghost of a man who dies unmarried, leaving no relation. He seizes and annoys 
people without provocation. He lives in an old empty house, or in some burning or burial 


ground. He is the most obstinate and faithless of spirits. His promises and oaths have to be 
received with caution. He extorts offerings of kids, chickens, cooked rice and clothes which he 
demands at most inconvenient times, and even after getting what he asks be will come again and 
demand a fresh offering. Many are the pranks and tricks played hy Zoting. 
Water-Spirits. — The most important and widely known of Konkin’ water-spirits are 
Auras, Bipdér, Giri, anil Hadal or Hedalf.™ Asrais ore the ghosta of young women, who, 
after giving birth to one or more children, commit suicide by drowning. They live in 
water, and attack any one who comes near them, especially at noon, in the evening, and 
at midnight, When Asris make their roands they generally go in groups of three to seven. 
Their chief objects of attack are young women, Whon'a woman Is attacked by the Asriis a 
fomale exorcist is called to get rid of them. Their favourite offerings are cooked rice, turmeric, 
red powder, and green-bodice cloths, Bipdév is the ghost of a drowned sailor, He is much 
feared by mariners, who please him with offerings of frait and cocoannts, Girt is the spectre of 
a man who has either left money or has been drowned in a well, tank, channel, or river, or in 
the sea. His feet are turned back wards. Whoever Giri attacks, the feet of that person become 
crooked, He is anid to allure travellers by ealling them by their names. He sometimes offers 
to guide lonely travellers, and taking them into deep water drowns them, thus making 
them members of his clan. The Giri is supposed to fear the aight of knives and scissors. 
Should any person happen to cut the shéndt or top-knot of the Giri he will come to him at 
night to ask for the top-knot, and in return will do any work the person may require of him. 
Hadal or Hodali is supposed tobe the spectre of a married woman who has been drowned in a 
well, tank, or river. She wears a yellow robe and bodice and green bangles, and lets her hair 
fall loose down her back. She is said to be plump in front, and a skeleton behind.” She 
generally attacks women. A woman who is attacked by a Hedalt lets her hair fall loose, shakes 
all over, and shrieks. The Hedall is said to be much afraid of the Brihmanical thread. 





% Compare: —The Homans worshipped water nymphe (Smith's Clawical Dictionary). The Greeks belioved that 
water-nymphs inspired men. The Swedes believe that drowned mev, whose bodies are not found, have been drawn 
ints the dwelling of the water-spirita (Grimm's Trutonic Mythology, Vol. IL p. 497), The Germans had water-spirits 
called Nichus and Nix (ep. cit. Vol. IL. p. 49). Seott (Border Minstrelay, p. 444) mentiona a class of water-apirita, 
ly feared in Mexico (Bancroft, Vol. ITI. p. 432). ‘The Nix or water-man wae aleolgreatly feared in Middle-Age Europe 
Tylor's Primitiw Cultura, Vol. L pp. 103, 109, 131; Vol. IL. p, 20), Heywood qhoted in Seott's Border Minstrelvy, , 
(Vol, If, p. 122, Rdn. 1810, nye: — 
a eg wees . soother sort 
Road’ to cramp their joints who swim for sport. 
Fee the French, we Sibyla, and the came 
Others white nymphs, and those that have them seen, 
Night Indies seme, of which Habandia qaeen.” 
The water-spirit was also known as the Kelpi. It appeared in the form of o horse, o bull, or a man, and deceived 
people by sending dancing lights or will-o'-the- wisps (Leatio’s Early Races of Scotland, Vol. Ul, p. #37 ; Scott's Border 
Minatrelay, p. $00). Some Kelpis live in the sea, where they cause whirlpoots and shipwrecks (Burton's Anatomy 
of Melancholy, p,. 124; Scott's Border Minsireley, pp. 507, 509). In Chins, the great flood-land, Confucins (B,C. 500) 
“ Compare: — In Denmark, the popular belict pictores the Ellekone as captivating to look at in front, but 


hollow at the back like a knesdmg trough (Grimes Tewtonle Mythology, Vol. IL. p- +). 
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Underground Spirits, — In the Konkin, it is believed ‘at all buried treasure, al! mines” 
of gold, silver and precious stones, all caves, and all rnined fortresses are guarded by under- 
sround spirits in the shape of hairy serpents or frogs. These spirits never leave their place, 
and they attack or injure those only who come to remove the things they are euarding. 


Fear of spirits and belief in their doings are not peculiar to the Konkin. The Bijipur 
Gaolis of Marathi origin, perhaps because their lives are spent with cows, are said not to believe 
in witcheraft, because no Gaoll ever becomes a ghost? It has been held tht, as ther leave 
their dead behind them, wanderers are not troubled by the thouglit of epirits. It has been 
specially alleged that the Scythians were so stout and warlike that they saw neither sights sot 
spirits. The correctness of this view, especially in the case of the ‘Tartars, is donbtfal. 
Details of the doings and position of the drdmane or spitit-mediums shew a general and 
extreme fear of spirits among the peoples of Central Asia.” Similarly, the Arabs, the other 
great nomads, are rich in spirits of special fierceness and cruelty, From very early times 
(EB. C, 4000) the Chaldeans have had hosts of spirits or angels in heaven, on the earth, and in 
the underworld, and other spirits, partly evil, partly good. Gujarat Musalmins, besides the 
great army of fire-sprong Jina, dread Bhénsisuris, Chumils, and Jhimpdts, the ghosts of the 
lamned, of the unclean, and of the murdered." In Kumnon in the Himalayas, in 1823, the 
mountaineers believed in the existence of various tribes of ghosts, evil spirits, demons, goblins, 
fairies and elves,°? The wild Opiois of East Bengal fear Charail, the spirit of a woman who 
has died in child-bed. She lives among tombs, is fair in frout and black behind, and has her 
feet turned backwards, She catches passers. If the passer has his wits about him, Charail can do 
him no harm; if he has been drinking, she will make him senseless. The Gonds™ people 
hills valleys and trees with Gond spirits; the Bhutins of Bhatin beljeve ina conntless host of 
spirits ;"* and the Karens have @ spirit in every object.“ In the Karniitak and Mysore, the 
spirits called Munis are worshipped, and are considered demons of the first magnitude. The 
local Brahmans do not worship them openly, bat send offerings secretly.” The Baydarus of 
Mysore pray to Marima, the goddess of amall-pox, and offer her flesh. In Mysore, during an 
epidemic, the head-man and leading villagers collect pigs, fowls, rice, cocoannts, bread and 
plantains, and start from the village to the village boundary with» basket in their hand. As 
the party passes each house the family throw a handful of rice into the basket, in the hope that 
the evil spirit of the epidemic may go in the rice, The basket ia carried to the boundary and 
left there.” In rural Mysore, the object of universal worship is Amma, the Mother, She 
corresponds to Durga, Kali, or Chimundi?, and like them sends small-pox and measles. Human 
victims were formerly offered to Amma: now she is satisfied with a yearly buffalo. Munix 
or destructive male spirits are much worshipped in Koimbator. hless a Brahman reads texts, 
the dying Koimbator wenver believes that he is likely to become a Muni. Even a Brihman 
becomes a Muni if he mects with a violent death. The Tulns, and also the Karens of Purma, 
consider the Rainbow a spirit? The Kurgs stand in special dread of evil spirits called Katilo, 





" Compare the European Middle-Age belief in the spirits Getali and Cobali, who guarded mines | | 
earthquakes (Burton's Anatomy of Melancholy,p. 126), Niner apeenunee 

" From MS, Note, ‘* Scott's Ikscorery of Witchcraft, p. 129. 

™ Compare the Shiman among the Tangus of Central Siberia (Baring Gould's Strange Surcivals, pp. 155, 154), 

“ Napier's Folk-Lore, p.8. Coleridge's classification of epirita (Note on Ancient Moriner) into homan, angelic 

™ Information from Mr. Fazal Latfollah. In Kashmere, in 1840. the traveller Vigne recorded Jina, Deyus 
Mushran (old men), Gbor (the same as yech, a feeder on dead bodies), Bantis (tralls}, snd Rihs (ton-descript female 
fairies), pete Vol. I, ba 328, 329.) 

™ Hislop’s Abériginal Tribes of the Central Provinees, p. 4, vr oe Nae Eee 

© Dalton's Descriptive Ethnalagy ef Bengal, p. 97. Op. cif. p. 117. 


* Buchanan's Mysore, Vol, IL p. 168, ™ Op, cit, Vol. I. p. 359, 
™ Kice's Mysore, Vol, IIT. p, 205, ' Op. cit, Vol. I. p, 366, 


1 Buchanan's Mysore, Vol. II. p. 265. * Black's Folk. Lore Mediains, p, 11, ’ 
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to please whom dances or masks are held.’ Bhairay Dévarn, the god of the Kurubars, is an 
unfriendly male spirit. The Parias of Malabar believe that, after death, good men become 
gods and bad men evil spirits.6 The Telugu Baydarus or Bedars, who, according to Buchanan, 
are the troe husbandmen of Telangiina, believe that, after death, wicked men become devils and 
good men are reborn as men.® The Kad Kumbarns, a wild Mysore tribe, believe that the spirits 
of the dead come to the aged, and tell them to make offerings to the hill goddess,’ The 
following male spirits — Pishichis, Gudghakis, Siddhas, Bhatis, and Chirans — live with the 
gods, especially with Shiv, as servants ; and the following female spirits — Yoginis, Diikinls, 
Kakinis, Snakhinis, Bhotinisand Pretinis — attend on Durgi, the wife of Shiv.* According to 
the Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsiang (A. D. 620), the reason for abandoning the convent at 
Dharnakét, near the month of the Kyushna, was that the spirit of the hill changed itself. It 
became t wolf or an ape and frightened travellers.” 

In Ceylon, in 1820, the people were slaves to the belief in the influence of evil 
spirits, The people sang and danced all night, made offerings, and carried away charms, 
to keep off disease and evil? The evil spirits belonged to two main divisions — those 
approaching to tho nature of gods, wise, powerful, and not merciless, living in the upper 
regions of the sky, in magnificent palaces decorated with gold, silver and precions stones, 
enjoying an amount of happiness little inferior to that of the gods themselves, and some 
times called dewatawas; and those who with wild, savage, gross, beast-like uatures pass 
their time near the surface of the earth, revelling in scenes of blood and misery, bhing- 
ing disease and death on men, and in return yeceiving offerings of rice, meat, and blood." 
To the second division belonged four classes : — Balli-caama, lovers of dali, or coookedl ree 
offerings; Billi-caama, lovers of live offerings; Ratti-caama, lovers of music, dancing, and other 
such plens - Hanto-caama, lovers of death? The names of the leading spirits were Reeri 
Yakseya (demon of blood), Calloo Yakseya (black demon), Sanny Yakeeya (the great 
demon of fatal diseases), Maha Sohon Yokseys (great graveyard demon), Calloo Cumare 
Dewatawa (the black prince), and Hooniyan Yakseya (sorcery demon). The other spirits 
were Athemaua Yakseya, Tota Yakseya, Bahirawa Yakseya, Madana Yakseynio (female 
demons of Inst), Morottoo Yaka (demon of Morottoo ‘or Rata Yaka, that is, foreign demon). 
Gopolu Yakseya (demon of cattle), Anjenam Dewi, Baddracali, Riddhi Yakseniyo, Uda 
Yakseyo, Curumbera Yakseyo, Hanume, Gara Yakn, Gewal Yakseya, Hodrima, and Pretayo.™ 
The chief of all Coylon domons was Wahala Bandara Dewiyo. The usual haunts of these 
demons were trees, roads, wells, woods, old deserted houses, temples of gods, and graves and 
graveyards. They frightened people not by actually seizing them but by other means quite as 
effectual — by throwing sani or stones handful after handful, by appearing as a dark-feataored 
man or like the passing shadow of a man, followed immedintely by a loud crashing noise as if 
a number of elephants were forcing their way through the jungle, and sometimes appearing in 
the disguise of an old man or of a young woman with « child in her arms," 


The Parsia had a half-man, half-spirit class, who were incarnate devils."* And among the 
Persian spirits were Yatus, Pairikas, Cathras, Koyns and Karafnas.’® Chengiz Khin (1162) 
was visited by spirits and made revelations!’ When the Turk finishes his prayers he bows to 
the right and left, saluting the spirits of good and evil." Arab tradition mentions forty troops 


é Bochanan's Mysore, Vol IL p. 14. 
® Op, cit, Vol, L p. 359. 
* Ward's View of the Hindus, Vol, L p. 192. 


3 Hies's Mysere, Vol. Ill. p. 201, 

8 Op. cit, Vol. TI. p. 493, 

T Gp, cif. Vol. IT. p. 128, 

® Jnlien’s Hiwen Thang, Vol. ITT. p. 3. 
ws Journal of the Ceylon Asintic Scoiety, 1856, p. 10; Marshall's INseases ef Ceylon, p. 26, 
11 Jowrwal of the Ceylon Asiatic Society, 1535, p. 14. 1 Op, ol. p. 16, * 
as Op, cid, pp. 21-40, 4 Op, eit. pp. 45, 46. ; 
1) Bledk’s Fondiddd, pp. 41. 1 Hieck’s Yaina, Vol. IX. pp. 52-56, 
 Dekiteldie, Wol. TT. p. 20a, ® Lenormant’s Chaldean Magic, p. 144. 
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of jins, each troop 6,00,000 strong. Some are land-spirits, some sea-spirits, some nir-spirits ;. 
some fly, some lodge in animals, some lodge in men.” 

Arabs believe that bad smells are caused by spirits, who they think get into the 
body through the nose, and affect the health. The Bedonins seldom go into a town because 
of the smells. If they do, they atop their noges with acloth.® “The Arabian desert,” 
says Mr. H. Spencer, “is so thick with spirits that no one can throw anything without 
striking a spirit"?! The prophet mentions five classes of Arab spirits: Jins, Junus 
Efrits, Mifids, ond Shaitans Other accounts add: Dulhin, an ostrich-riding sea-spirit ; 
Ghaddir, a Yemen man-torturer; Ghal,a female cannibal; Nesnis, a half man cut length- 
wise; Saalnh,a man-eating forest spirit; Shikk, a man cat lengthwise.” The Arab Ghol. 
(a female man-eater) belongs to the order of Shaitins or Evil-Jins. Some authors describe 
the Grhil ss an enchanter that appears in human or in animal form or in some monstrous 
guise. The Ghiil haunts burial-grounds, lonely places, deserts, and wastes, and allures and 
eats travellers. Another opinion is that when the devils (Shaitins) attempt to overhear 
some of the heavenly words of power on the skirts of the lowest heaven they are driven 
out. by falling stars. Of the fugitives some are beornt, some fall into the sea as 
crocodiles, others fall on land and become Ghiils. The male of the Ghill class of spirit is by 
most writers called Katrob.™ Mas‘id™ (A. D. 930) anys :—"“ The Arabs have many accounts 
of Ghals assuming different shapes, They believe that Ghiilsappear in lonely places, and Arabs 
say they have often entertained Ghils as guests.” Arab poetry is rich in allusions to Ghils. 
The Arab poet, known as Ta-abbata Sharran (the carrier of evil under his arm), says :— 

“The black one whose pavilion I entered as readily 
As the high-bosomed maiden enters her corset 
Her at morn when I awoke I found to be a Ghil. 
Alns ! for one whose companion is so hideous. 
Tasked her for my dole. She discovered herself 
In a monstrons face and changing form. 
"Tell him who wishes to ask for my fair comrade, 
She pitches her tent at the edge of a winding desert.’ " 


The Arabs believe that the Gil is cloven-footed, When they meet in the desert a person 
whom they suspect of being a Ghil they say :— 


“Oh cloven-foot, bleat me news 
Whether thon hast come slong a way or path,” 


lf the form is a Ghal it will disappear ; otherwise in the dusk tho traveller might take the 
form for a woman and follow her to destruction, for Ghils lure men with songs and bon-fires. 
Some of the companions of the Prophet (on whom be peace) have related stories of Ghils, The 
Khalifa "Umr (A. D. 630) tells how, on a journey to Syria, he strack a Ghil with his sword, 
and she disappeared. 

Two classes of female spirits, the Kirib and the Kidir, roughly correspond to Succubna, 
the female, and Incubnos, the male, nightmare, not mentioned by Lane-Poole, are described by 
Mas’iidi. Mas'iidi saya :—“ The Kirab and the Kidir have connection with men and women 
with a result generally fotal to the human lover. The Kirib hides itself and frightens peoplo 

See es se 8 
© Arabian Life im the Middia Ages, p. 34, 
® Burkhardt's Arnbia, Vol. TT p, 85, Compare the merchant in the Thowsane and Onc Nights who killed a jinni 
by throwing away a date stone (Lane's Arahian Life in the Middle Ages, p, 225). 


4 Spencer's Principles af Beciolegy, Vol, I. p. 236 
@ Arabian Life in the Middle Ages, p, 27, Al of these are Jinua, The Persians call good Jinna Parts, and evil 





Jinns Nerah, literally male. 
= Op. cit. pp, #1, 45, ™ drab Society in the Middle Ages, pp. 42, 43, 


* Prairicad’ Or, Arabic text, Vol. TV. pp. 118-120, 
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shouting — ‘Art thou one who was married or frightened?" If the answer ts, * Married,’ the 
friends despair of curing the person affected. If the reply is, ‘ Frightened,’ they console him 
and assuage his fear, and be often recovers.” Asregards the Jins, Wibhih, son of Monabbib, the 
sou of Ishak, has written that God created the Jin out of smokeless fire, and made him a wife 
out of the Jin’s own body, #4 God created Hawwa (Eve) out of Adam's rib, His wife bore Jin 
thirty-one eggs. The first lodger to crack his shell was Kutrub the male Ghil as well os the 
kitten-ahaped female GhOl or Kutrubah. One of the next eggs to crack shewed Iblis, whose 
home is Mesopotamia. Other eggs gave forth other classes of spirits, the Sailita who live in 
baths and dunghills, The Hawitms or Hamiinis in shupe like winged serpents, and the Hawitif 
a wandering formless voice, airy tongues thnt syllable men’s names in sands and wastes and 








desert wildernesses. Indian Musalmins believe that a hondred-years old cobra developes a 
tumid knot*at its tnil and every century adds a knot. A cobra with six knots becomes a 
Nas-nis and gains the power of assuming any shape. A prince married a Nas-nis whom he 
met on his way from hunting in the form of a beautiful woman in deep distress. His married 
life weakened the prince till at Iast he could hardly walk, One night he awoke aud saw the 
lamp at the end of the room fiamy. As he could hardly walk he asked his bride to trim the 
lamp. She stretched an arm that lengthened down the room and put right the lamp. The 
prince told his father that his bride wasa witch, The father called his soothsayers, and the 
Nas-nis was burned alive, abusing the idiotoy and the ingratitude of mankind. The Muslims 
of Egypt hold that the Afrit and the Mirid are the most powerful and malicious of spirits. 
The Burmans have good spirits and bad spirits, as the butterfly soul and the 
true soul. They have guardian wits or honse-spirita, twelve in pumber, six male and six 
female? The Bormans believe that some wats have regular houses or abodes; and that others 
live away from houses and villages.“ Some spirits live im tree-tops, a5 the Aknkasohs ; some in 
tree-trunks, as the Shakkaschs ; some in roots, as the Boomasohs, The presence of spirits in 
trees can be known by the quivering and trembling of the leaves when other leaves are atill 
The ranks of Burman spirits are recruited from men who die a violent death, or who have 
been executed for bad deeds.” Burmah is suppored to be plagued with ils, creatures in 
human guise who devour men." The Burmans wash the head once a month. The Pegu people 
believe that frequent washing destroys and irritates the genius who dwells in the head, and 
protects man? For the comfort of the house-spirits the tops of all the posts in the house are 
covered with a bood of cotton cloth wherein the spirits live.* The house-spirit Eling-Soung 
Nit lives in a cotton night-cap or hood on the top of a pillar.” The spirit Moung Inn Gyee 
was feared all round Rangoon as faras Pegu. He is said to live in water and to cause death, 
A yearly festival is held in his honour.” At the beat races the Burmans offer plantains to the 
water-spirits2* The Burmans have so great a fear of water-spirite that they dare not rescne 
victim from drowning. ‘The Buddhist Burmans, who never kill even an insect, will stand by and 
sce a man drown without helping him.” The Chinese have an extreme fear of apirits.™ The 
Chinese refrain from saving a drowning man, because it is a spirit that drags him down, A 
similar idea used to be prevalent in England and Scotland.” The Chinese believe that their 
waters are full of angry spirits anxious to drown men. To prevent this they put up pillars on 
the bank to Fat-Pee, the coming Buddha; and offer white horses.” In China, women who 
- commit snicide, children who die in infancy, snmarried women, and beggars who die at street 





corners become spirits.“ 
@ Arabian Lifein the Middle Ager, p, 24 a? Shway Yoo's The Burman, Vol. 1 p. 280. 
38 (Op. cit. Vol. I, p. 254 = Op, cit. Vol. I. p. 3H 
* Op, cil, Vol L. p. 28. "1 Op, cif, Vol, IL p. 10. 
°t Op. cil. Vol. IL. p. 92. 3 Op, cil, Vol. L p. 81. 
™ Op, cit. Vol. L p. 231 @ Op. cit. Vol. L p. 255. 
™ Op, eit, Vol. IL. p. 5% Op, cit, Vol. I. p. 151. 


30 Msa. Gray's Fourteen Months in Canton, p. 442.  ™ Gray's China, Vol. IL. p. 84 
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The Australians suppose that thickets, pools and rocks swarm with spirits. They 
believe that white men are the ghosts of dend Australians,“ and that the Kinir-Kinir or 
spirits of the departed. wander over the earth.“ The Anstralians have crowds of spirits 
called Ingnas, who worry and trouble men. They throw heated stones and sit upon men 
as nighimares.“ The Australians believed in innumerable evil spirits. The ghosts of hostile 
or unburied dead filled heaven and earth and caused evil. Australians hated to ngme the dead, 
to go near a grave, or to dream, They did not attempt to propitinte with charms ‘the spirits. 
The object of their rites was to counteract the power of the unfriendly spirits.“ 


The Dayaks of Borneo and the Papuans of Now Guinea believe in evil spirits of the clonds, 
the sea, the rocks, and the forests.” Before cutting down a tree the Dayaks are careful to 
please Pulang Gana, the place-spirit." The Philippine Islanders see phantoms, called filalony, 
on the tree-tops. Children are carried off by their dead mothers who are vastly tall, with long 
hair, little feet, long wings, painted bodies and o peculiar smell, The Islanders shew the 
ghost-mothers to the Spaniards, but the Spaniards cannot see them.” The Motus of New 
Guines believe that the departed sometimes appear on earth. Children will run into tho house 
and tell their widowed mother that their father has come back to see them; she goes to the 
door, and true enough sees her husband standing with his feet in the ground, as if he had risen 
out of it. She tries to catch hold of him, but be sinks back into the earth. The people do not 
cite these experiences as nursery tales. They firmly believe them, and in confirmation of these 
appearances appeal to the evidence of their own cyes, They also believe that when o person 
dies, the spirit: of some departed friend comes to carry the spirit away.” The bealth and lives 
af the Shoas and Gallas of North-East Africa are in the hands of a class of demons called Zar 
to whom tobacco smoke is as incense,” 

In Madagascar, the spirits of the dead are supposed to dwell on lofty mountains, In the 
Lovale conntry, in the west of South Central Africa, inland from the Kongo River, men dress 
as sham devils and clear the wood of real spirits.” In South Central Africa, one of the natives 
came close to Captain Cameron, and after m good look covered bis face with his hands, and 
yelled. He had never seen & white man, and took Cameron for» devil.™ The Bongos of the 
White Nile and other negroes hold that no good ever came from a spirit. The only thing they 
know about spirits is that they do harm.™ In Knlongo,-near the White Nile, a great cavern is 
supposed to be fnll of spirits, Really it is full of bats and porcupines. Kafirs refuse to save 
a drowning man. They think the water-spirit has dragged him in.” 

Tn Mexico, women who diem child-bed are feared and honoured. After death they become 
spirits, and act as guardians or attendantsofthe sun. Formerly young men tried to cut off the 
hair of such women, and wizards to cut off the left arm. The Mexicans deified all women 
who died in child-birth. Shrines decked with paper images were raised totheir honourin every 
ward that had two streets. Once a year ali persons sentenced to death were slain in honour of 
the goddess, that is, of the spirits ofdead women. The spirits of these women moved ¢! 
theair, and entered into people. They made children sick, sending paralysis and other sudden 
diseases. Their favourite haunt on earth was cross-ronde, and on certain days of the year people 
would not go out of the house for fear of them. They were propitiated by offerings of bread 
and roasted maize.” The wild tribes of Brazil live in constant fear of spirits. However brave in 
43. Gpencer’s Principles of Sociology, Vol. p. 236.  ** Wallace's Australasia, p. 100, 
4s Jour, Anthrop. Inst, Vol, VII. p. 250. 

«) Roville's Les Religions des Peuples Nen-Civilin’s, Vol. DL. p. U4. 
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@ Strails Jowrnal, June 1581, p, 14. 4 Coreri in Churchill, Vol. IV. p, 480, 

@ Jour, Anthrop, Inst, Vol VIL pp. 485, 456, M Elworthy's The Heil Eye, p. B81. 

@ Bibree's Madagascar, p. 312. @ Cameron's Acrogs Africa, Vol. IL p. 189, 

M Op. cit. Vol. LL p. 16, @ Schweinfurth's Heart of Afrvea, Vol. I. p, 806, 
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war, ® Brazilian rarely goes out alone at night. They have numbers of spirits unconnected with 
material objects. Tho chief of these are Gouronperas (ill-natured spirits), who come under many 
forms and stir disputes among men; Yanchons like dwarfs or big dogs whose barking is heard 
in the storm, like the German and French wild chase, and Spcnpiarus (sen spirits), who entice 
sailors on to the rocks® Several American tribes people earth, nir, and sea with good and evil 
spirits.*! The Alaskas, or North American Eskimos, believe that as in life the mass counts little 
the mass of spirits do little good and little harm, They shew their presence only by a slight 
whizzing. Robust spirits make the ears to tingle with their demands for food, The still 
sturdier take their abode in some human body, The sturdiest, who when alive have been 
sorcerers, suicides or murderers, enter into bodies and so affect the owner of the body as to drive 
him mad or witless.*? The Zaparo Indians of South America fear that a womnn who dies in 
ehild-bed comes back longing for her child ; they, therefore, bury the live child with the dead 
mother. The Americans thonght Will-o-the Wisp a very dangerous spirit.“4 In British 
Guiana, the Kenaimas, spirits who cause sickness, are much feared. They are driven out by 
healers or peaiman,who in proof take a caterpillar out of the patient. 
_ Among the ancients the Accadians or early Chaldeans (B, C, 4000-2000) had five classes of 
_ill-wishing spirits: wéugo second class spirits, alals destroyers, geyuns (?) unknown, ¢elale 
warriors, and maskin snarers.“ The Assyrians (B.C. 1200-800) and the Babylonians (B.C. 
$00-530) believed that the world was swarming with bad little spirits who might be swallowed 
and cause disease? The Persians (B, CO. 580-830) developed a system of guardian angels so 
elaborate as to give rise to the saying — “An Angel fnlls in every raindrop.” This theory 
of spirit-rule was adopted both for men and for countries by the Jews and to some extent by the 
New Testament. The Christian elaborated the idea, The poet Spencer (A. D. 1600) saw 
bright squadrons of golden-pinioned angels planted round men to guard them against foul 
fiends; and in later times (d. 1711) Bishop Ken has passed on the doctrine of the individual 
Among the Greeks, the Stoics believed in countless immortal spirits that abonnded in the 
air”? The Romans had chimney spirits.” The Roman Lars, or nobles in the original 
Ktruscan, were supposed to crossways and to watch houses. They were of two 
cliusses, public and private. The Roman Lemures™ were spirits either of all dead or of 
bad dead, generally of bad dead. Among the Middle-Age Europe (1493-1541) spirits 
were Dases, spirits of wood; Enur, spirits of stones; Gnomes, under-ground spirits; 
Lemures, water-spirits; Penates, fire-spinis; Sylphs, dwarfs; and Travames, liosts.7* 
The Germans believed in dwarf spirits called Kobold, Goblin and Bogie, also in Pottergeist, 
the knocking or death-watch spirits. According to one account (Conway's, Demonology and 
Dewil-lore, Vol. IL p. $18) the Pottergeist are unwashed children whom Eve kept out of 
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7 Black's Folklore Medicine, p. 5. @ Pabielan, Vol. O00. p. 1b. 

@ Seafield's Dreams, Vol. I. p. 47. ™ Op. cit. Vol. TL p, 139. 

" Pliny's Natural History, Book xxxvi. Chap. 27. 

T! Riley's Trans, of Ovid's Forti, p. 74. According to Douce (Dance of Seath, p. 3) the Larvoe or Larca, unleg 


T! Festivals in hooour of the Lemures, or evil dead, were beld in Home on the Mth, lith and Mth May. Tha 


details illustrate the fear of spirits. The temples of the gods were shut to keep out the spirits; no murriage took 
plane for fear of their unfriendly influence. In the festival the people walked bare foot, because spirits would be 
enraged by leather, washed hands three times, and threw black beans, which spirits disliked. 

™ Cunningham's Claasical Dictonary, 

% Friswell’s Varia, p. 183, Reginald Scott's Discovery of Witchera/t, p. 415; Notes and Queries, Fifth Beries, 
Vol. VIL. p. 78- Jamioson (Scottish Dictionary, s, v. “ Elfmill") gives the following classes of Saxon spirits « 
wiunt elfen (hill clves), wunder elfen (field elves), wylde elfen (moor elves), dun elfen (bill elves), water oljn 
(water clven), sae elfen (soa elves), Compare Soott’n Border Minstroley, Vol. II. p. 110, 1810 Edu, 
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God’s sight? The Skandinavians believed in spirits called Dnergar who lived in hits.” Among 
the Fins and among the Samoiedes of North-West Siberia every object is full of small spirits 
called Mashinen, that is, earth-spirits. These spirits have power over everything. Under their 
influence crops grow, cows yield milk, and milk yields butter.” In return mail and 
other good things are set apart for the Maahinen. Dolls also are made for, them, because 
when the Maahinen go into any object and feel at home im 1t, they are kindly, and act as 
guardians.” In Russia, the worship of the great spirit of cold, of which trace remains in the 
English Jack Frost, continnes.* The Croatians believe in spirits called Vilas, who float about 
and make storm and flood.*' In North and North-East Earope, the belief in the forest spirit 
Rosialki, the wicked souls of unbaptised girls, is general. The Slava pray =— i Oh Rusialla, 
touch not our crowns.” ®? But the terror of Rusialki pales before the Vampire, which is 
believed to be the spirit of a wizard or heretic, who, from his lodging in some corpse, steals in 
at night and sucks the blond of the living. ‘The corpse in which the Vampire lodges should 
be taken out of the grave, a white thorn stake driven throngh the corpse at's single stroke, and 
the corpse burnt.” Another leading Russian epirit is Domovoi, the house-spirit, who, : 
he bears the blame of any domestic mishap, is of the guardian or helpfal class like the English 
Brownie or Robin Goodfellow. In Brittany, in West France, in 1825, a class of tiny spirits 
called Gawrics danced and made passers dance among the standing stones, which were known 
as the Giant's Dance. 

The fairy spirits of the Irish were Shefro, Chericaune, Banshee, Phooka, Merrow, 
Dullahan, and Fir-darrig. The name Shefro was 8 generic name for the elves who 
lived in troops or communities, and were popularly supposed to own castles or mansions. 
The Chericaune was distinguished by his solitary habits. The Banshee, an attendant fairy or 
spirit, mourned the desth of any member of a family to which she attached herself, The 
Phooksa appears tobe a modification of Robin Goodfellow or Puck. The Merrow WRS & mermaid. 
The Tullalan was a malicious sullen spirit or goblin, and the Fir-darrig a little merry red man.™ 


Old England (1000-1400) was fall of fairies*’ Among them were Lads, Radiant Boys, 
Silky, Pick-tree Brag, Padfoot, Barguest, and Powries and Dunkers who inhaoit forts.™ In 
the twelfth century, Gervase of Tilbary found in England, Portini, goblins who leaped on 
horsea and set the riders astray, Follets who were harmless, and Incubus which was the Roman 
Fawn. In 1290, a cavern in a castle of Lord Gifford was called Boh, that is, Hobgoblin, 
Hall. The English catechism of the fifteenth century states that some of the angels who 


” 1 Seott's Demonelgy ond Witcherajt, p, M21. Tylor (Primitive Culture, Vol Lp. 144) given six classes, in 
Middle-Age Europe — fire, air, earth, water, under-earth, light-fyers, 
TT Scott's Border Minatrelsy, p. 441. 
1? Compare Coleridge on the functions of the higher nature-spirite :— 
” Some purse the infant diamond in the mins, 
Some roll the genial juices throngh the oak; 
Some drive the mutinows clouds to clash in air, 
And rushing on the storm with whirhind speed, 
Yoke the red lightnings to their volleying car.” 
® Beville’s Lea Religions deg Pewples Now-Civilie's, Vo'. IL p. These are notable instances of the two 
awe: (2) a doll gan idol; (+) a guardian is a squared or housed Gt | z | 
law yf ha haan Rugeion Folkieles, p. 214. M Victor Tismeot’s [ninown Hungary, Vol. I. p. 237. 
Folklore Record, Vol. IV. p. 56, | 
3 Student's Ency.," Vampire,” The union of two experiences compels the*belief in the Vampire, (Ist) The 
common grief fora young man or woman wasting in constmption as if the blood which is the Life was socked ont of 
seems to be: the guardian white-thorn stake priwons the Vampire, and with the corpse the Vampire's powar is 
consumed. In Bulgaria, it is believed that any ane may become s “Vampire over whom scat or « boy jumps ora 
bird ‘flies: that ia, when they are above him am evil spirit may pass from the boy or the cat or the bird into the 
person overleapt, and so the spirit may become a Vampire. = 
 Balston's Rustan Songs, p. te Baghalocoman in Eursia, p. 161. : : 
% Hone’s Every Day Book, Vol, IL. p.981. “ Brand's Popwlar Antiquities, Vol. Il. p, 608, 
© Leslie's Early Races of Scotland, Vol, 1. p. 106, ™ Hendersoa’s Folk-Lore, pp, 256, 367.274, 
© Tyrwhitt's Chaucer, p. 188. ™ Sharpe's Wilcherajt, p, 24. 
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were cast out of heaven were sent into hell, some reigned in the sky, some in the earth, some in 
the waters, and some in the woods. The Rosicrusians (A. D, 160) %) peopled the air with 
Sylphs, the earth with Gnomes, the fire with Salamanders, and the water with Nymphs.@ Woh 
ur Hobgoblin was afterwards, or at least was better, known ax Puck or as Robin Gond-fellow, 
Shakespeare (1600) describes Kobin ag a shrewd and » knavish xprite, who frights the maidens 
vf the villugers and skims milk. He sometimes labours with the qaern or hand-mill, makes the 
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churning of the breathless honsewife useless, works the drink so that it bears no harm, and 
misleads night wanderers, laughing at the barm.™ Jn England, about 1620, the leading spirits 
were gent, fanns, satyrs, wood nymphs, foliots, fairies, robin good-fellows, and trulls.% The 
bigwer kind of spirits were hob-goblins, who ground corn, cut wood and mended iron. In 
Welsh mines, in 1750, fairies were often heard at work. They were friendly and guided the 
hui miners to rich veins. Tn 1800, 0 demon called Barguest, haonted Yorkshire lanes ad 
forboded death®? In 1830, bogles (buy a seare crow) drove all traffic from the Gallows Lane 
at Lincoln. Daring the last tlireo hundrod years English poets have maintained the belicf in 
countless spirits, According to Milton (1660) -—* Millions of spiritunl ercatares walk the 
rarth unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep." And two hundred and fifty years 
later, in spite of the desolation of progress, the poet eye of Coleridgu had the sume vision as 
Milton : —“ Oh yo nomberless and rpid travellers, what ear unstaunne!, what sense nomad. 
dened. might bear up against the rushing of your congregated! wings 2*"100 
So many forms of the devil do the seventeenth century Witeb-trials show thatit seems the 

evil might alone people the earth, Man it many forms, beantifal women, youths, priests, and 
black men: of animals the cat, toad, rabbit, pig, rat, log, deer, ass, and anake; of birds the 
crow, kite, chicken, magpie, goose, and duck: of insects the hee, fly, and flea: of other shapes 
& winged child, a ball, a hay-stack, a tree-trunk, and a coach wheel. Thesxo seem a .collection 
of the leading objects which in former times were believed to be spirit-homes,! In seventceuth 
century Scotland, among the noble army of spirits held in respect and constantly seen were 
devils, ball-beggurs, witches, elves, hogs, faeries, Satyrs, Pans, Fawns, Sylrans, Kit with the 
Canstic, Tritons, centanrs, dwarfs, giants, imps, calears (*) conjorers, nymphs, changlings 
Incubus, Robin Good-fellow, the man in the oak, the hell waine, the fire-drake, tlic pickle, Tom 
Thuamh, Hob-Goblin, Tom Tambler, Boneless, and others? In Scotland, in 1670, the common 
people called familiars white Devils, They were the same as the useful spirits formerly known 
as Brownie and Robin Good-fellow, They passed as human beings. Sharpe tells of a lady who 
had a little old serving man, Ethert, who was really « familiar? Beaumont, about the sane 
time, had two familiara to wait on him, brown women three feet high in-black net-work gownx 
and white capa with lace In Europe, at this time (1650), were seven good and seven bad 
familiars or evil gent, The good genii adapted themselves to the character of cach person's soul, 
They suggested good, but if the soul preferred evil the seven good genii gave place to their seven 
evil companions," Tn Scotland, in the county of Kirendbright, in 1730, people firmly believed 
in ghosts, hob-goblins, fairies, elves, witches, and wizards, The ghosts and spirits often appeared 
at night. The people used many charms and incantations to preserve themselves, their cattle 
and hovses from the malevolunce of witches, wizards and evil spirits, and believed in the 
beneficial effects of these charms. They frequently saw the devil, whu made wicked attacks 
upon them when they were engaged in their religions exercises. They helicved in benevolent 

™ Skeat's Piers the Plowghinan . p- 110, f Op, cit. p, 110, 

© Midrommer Night's Dream, Act Il, Scene Lp. 0. ™ Burton's Anefomy of Melascholy, p, 124, 

“ Burton's natomy af Melamehely, p. 124. 

* Gentlemau's Magati ne Library, * Popular “iperstitions,” pp. 152-154, 

" Hone's Everyday Rook, Vol. 11... 387 - Demenoloiry aned Witeheraft, p. 98. 

™ Geetlenwin's Mapazine Liberry, * Manners and Castams,"* p. 22. 

™ Parcdise Lest, Book iv. line 677, i” Tragedy of Remorse, Act I. Seenc 2. 

* Compare Netes ond Querins, Vol, V. pp, 421-423, Fifth Series, 


® Reginald Boott's Disconery of Fiicherafl, p. 122. ® Sharpe's Wileheraft in Beot lined, p. 12, . 
* Op, eit. p, 218, © Reginahi Seott's Pisewiry of Wiirkeraft, p. a. 
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spirits, whom they termed Brownies, who went about at ight and performed for them some part 
of their domestic labour, such as threshing and winnowir ; their corn, spinning, and ehorning. 
They fixed branches of the mountain ash or the nartow-leaved service tree above the stalls of 
their cattle to preserve them from the evil effects of elves and witches.*. In the Highlands of 
Scotland, there was s lake called Lochn-an-Spoiradan, the Loch of Spirits. In the lake two 
spirits frequently made their appearance — the horse and the water-bul!. The, mermaid was 
another spirit. Before the rivers were swelled by heavy rains she was often seen, and was 
considered a fore-sight of drowning, Celtic mythology added a fourth spirit. When water 
is agitated by viclent currents of wind, and spray is swept from its surface and driven 
before the blast, or whirled in circling eddies high in the air, the people consider the spin- 
drift the child of the angry blast aud call it Mariach Shine, the Hider of the Storm.’ 
Suffolk people believe in mermaids who live in ponds, and mothers. use the name 
mermaid to frighten their children. Waldron heard the following mermaid story from 
an Islo of Man fisherman: —“ Doring the time that Oliver Cromwell usurped the yovern- 
ment of England few ships resorted to this island, which gave the mermen and mermaids 
frequent opportunities of visiting the shore. On moonlight nights they have been seen 
combing their hair, but as soonas any one came near they jumped into the water. Some 
people, who lived near the shore, spread nets and watched for their approach, only one’ 
wis taken, who proved to bea female. She was very lovely; above the waist she resembled a 
fine young woman, and below all was fish with fins and « spreading tail. She was carried to a 
honse and used tenderly; but, althongh they set before her the best of provisions, she could 
not be prevailed on to eat or drink, neither could they gets word from ber. They kept her 

three days; but, perceiving that she began to look very ill and fearing that some calamity 
would befall the island if they kept her till she died, they opened the door, when she raised 
lerself on her teil and glided with incredible swiftness to the sea-side. Her keeper followed 
lev at a distance, and saw her plunge into the water." It is customary in Yorkshire for 
people to sit “and watch in the church porch on St. Mark's Eve, April 25th, from eleven | 
oelock at night till one in the morning. The third year (for this watch must be kept thrice) 
the watchers are supposed to see the ghosts of all who are to die the next year pass into the 
eliuirch, infants and young children not able to walk roll along the pavement.!® In 1800, Sir 
Waltér Scott noticed that the belief in spirits who imhabited the air and the water was still 
genéral in Seotland.” In England, the Gypsies keep alive the belief in spirit swarms. 
Ciipay boys at dawn see little men and carriages sitting in oak branches, beautifally dressed 
in green, white and other colours.” 

In connection with the numbers and swarms of spirits it is to be noted that instead of the 
six or seven spirits which in modern Europe are supposed to lodge in the human body, namely, 
life, wind, soul, spirit, conscience, genius, and heredity, acecrding to earlier ideas, spirits or ot 
least the greater spirits include swarms of distinct beings. The experience of conscience,or the 
voice of conscience, has been accepted as one of the strongest grounds for believing in more than 
one indwelling spirit, The Christian poet, Herrick (1660, Pocms, Ed. 1869, Vol, 1. p.159), makes 
conscience a God in man, agreeing with the saying in the Emperor Akbar's (A.D.1600) religion :— 
« Deep in our sool lives the true agent God without equal who raises a stormy strife to stir ns 
to the search of trath."™. The Arab who has heard the voice describes it as the voice of Hitif 
the crier, a species of jinn. The Hindu hasa strong sense of the divisibility of spirit. 
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© Brand's Popular Antiquities, Vol I. p. xvi. T Op. cit, Vol. IL. p. 377. 

® Chambers’s Book of Cays, p. 678, ® Brand's Popwlar Antiquities, Vol. TIL. p, 413, 
m Op, ct. Vol, I p. 18. " Note M to Lay of the Last Minstrel, 

1 Groome's In Gipey Teale, p. 256,  Pebislan, Vol, I. p. 130. 


»  deablon Life in the Middle Ages, p. 43. 
1 This law ia not’so clear to the fishors of Nairne in Scotland, who (Gathrie’s Gd Seotch Customs, p. 98) object 
to more than one couple being married at the same time, os there would be a struggle who would be first to leave 
- the church, becunse the first to leave would carry away the blessing. 
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In a Hindu temple some of the 
into every portion of the sweetmeats which are handed to the worshippers. So an epidemic is 
& spirit which can divide itself endlessly and pass into the bodies of the whole population of 
a city or country. Compare, among the Jews, in the Old Testament (Numbers, xiv. 25): — 
“Tho Lord took the spirit that was on Moses and put it upon the seventy elders and they 
prophesied.” And.in the New Testament (St, Luke, viii. 27; St, Mark, v. 9): two thousand 
devils pass out of a- man who is described as having only one devil. The experience of the 
spirit that suddenly sways a gathering of men, of cattle, or of other animals, makes easy the 
belief in the divisibility of spirit. A large gathering may be possessed by the guardian spirit, and 
yet the spirit in the guardian be undiminished. Part of » witch's familiar or house-spirit may 
go and worry some one and still mot forsake its black eat or other everyday home. A similar 
experience explains such phrases! as “the Spirit or Genias of the Age,” which seems a 
trace of the belief that'? like every planet each age is onder the influence of some special 
spirit. Another case of spirit divided and yet unlessened is Glamour. “ Glamour,” says 
Napier, “ is a witch-powor which makes the people see whatever the witch wishes them to 


see." The spirit of the witch passes into each of the crowd, and looking through their ayes 


makes them sec as the witch wishes, the witch's spirit being all the time unlessened in the 
witch's body. 

Again, among the Hindus, swarms of spirits constantly pass into the great Gods or Guardians. 
The Almighty ia the home of spirits; Ganpati, the leader of the hosts, has a host in himself; 
Mahidev has his 1,600 names. His worshippers weleome Khandoba with the shout “4 yelkat, 
seven crores.” The experience in the death of a man — the fading of the warmth, the ceasing 
of the pulse, the failore of breath, the disappearance of the image from the eyeball, seom to 
imply the departure of a set of distinct sprits.” 

Two other classes — strangers and enemies — have added to tue hosts of evil spirits, 
In most conntriesand at most times, as in Germany, where fiend means foe, enemies have been con- 
sidered either devils or devil-posseased, The Chinese call all strangers devils; the Tartarretorts 
by speaking of the Chinaman as adévor magician” Mr, Conway” finds in the demons, in which 
men have believed, a catalogue of the obstacles in the fight of life. He holds that the number of 
survivals or custom traces of a demon pretty faithfully shew the degree to which the special evil 
the devil represents affected the early man. Conway arranges his demons or early unfriendly 
forces under twelve heads : — hunger, heat, cold, physical convulsions, destroctive animals, human 
enemies, barrenness, obstacles, river or hill, illusion, darkness, disease, death, This grouping 
of early spirits seems artificial. The early man dreads not the head of a class of spirita: he 
dreads the attacks of individual spirits, generally ancestral. The on-moral demon who rules 
n class of facts corresponds to the un-moral guardians, the gods of the Védas or of Greece 
and Rome. Sothe immoral devil belongs to the same later stage as the moral God or guardian 
of the Jew and Christian, With the teaching of universal experience the whole world became 
spirit-roled and spirit-explained, Again, as knowledge and power grow spirits retire. In one 
branch after another spirit is replaced by law. Spirit fades from plant and animal: it stays 
in man because man’s consciousness seems to imply at least a two-fold nature — body and 
mind. Even in the thought of man the domain of spirit keeps shrinking. Disease, even 
madness, is physical, dreams are children of the body, passions are not prompted from without, 
sin is not spirit-possession, desire is not a fiend's hint, homour is not a demon's chuckle, 
neither freshinesa nor skill is genius-caused. In spite of this steady drawing in of the borders of 
Henry Vaughan (1660), Poeww, Ed. 1883, p. 7. 





ie Brown's Christian Morals, Vol. 1. p. 34, 

 Napier's Folk. Lore, p, 182. . 

TT Hindu doctors (Wise's Hindu Medicine, p, 208) consider the pulee s spirit, becguse it ins test of life, Faller 
referenes to this ankject comes more suitably under “ Funeral Rites," | eat 

% Shea's Early Kinga of Persia, p. 53, note 1, The idea that the stranger is a apirit appears in the w | 
belief that, at the akirta of traffic, far-travelled traders deal with spirits. Compare Ds Gwignes Huns, Vol, Lp. 139, 


7 Moncure Conway's Denonoloyy end Devil-Lore, Vol. L p. 35. 


spirits, or some of the spirit of the object worshipped, passes 
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spirit-land the belief remains that, unlike other animals, man has a two-fold nature — body 
and mind, | 


The earliness of the belief, that there is one or many spirits in man, suggests that this 
experience is the base of all belief in spirit. Before you have the idea of a disembodied spirit 
you must have the idea of an embedied spirit, But the early man's idea of himself is probably 
a spirit haunt. He knows the spirits in life pushing him to pleasure, to sin, to passion, — 
haunting him with strange ideas. He sees them in life, the image in the eye, the warmth, 
the breath, the pulse in the breast, wrist and heel, He sees proofs of them at death when the 
eye grows glassy, the warmth cools, the pulse flutters and ceases. The conclusion seems to be: 
the idea of an embodied spirit starts earlier and will last longer than the idea of a dis- 
embodied spirit. In the development of spirit ideas the relation between the spirit in a man 
and the spirit in an animal has undergone one important change. The spirit in man is now 
supposed to be distinct from the spirit in animals. Among Hindus an old-fashioned groom 
keeps talking to his horse, apparently never doubting that the horse understands. So the 
Bakhtyari or South Persian highlander talks toa lion.as he would talk toa human foo: 
"'O cat of Ali, Iam the servant of Ali, pass by my house by the head of Ali.” 


(To be continued.) 
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MISCELLANEA. 


SOME NOTES ON THE FOLKLORE OF THE 
TELUGUS, 
By G. RB. Susmamran Parrewv. 
(Continued from p. a9.) 
XL. , 

By far the best of monarchs that wiclded sway 
over the Mishida country was King Sibi, who 
waa the type of virtue, a well-wisher of hia sub- 
jects. He would even forego his life tw protect 
the refugee. Once upon atime the Gandarvas 
began praising his talents and virtuous qualities 


at the Court of their king Dévéndra, who heard 


them, and, coming toa resolve to pwt them to 
test, assumed the form of a hawk and called upon 
hia friend Agni to take the form ofa dove. The 
hawk, then, pursuing the dove, reached the earth. 
The dove came to King Sibi andsaid:-—“O King! 


there comes a hawk to putan end to me, and | 


make me its prey, Shield me.” So saying, he 
took refuge. Not long after, the hawk approach. 
ed the king and sanl:— “It is unfair of you to 
protect my prey, for that will lead to my certain 
death, Refrain, therefore, from protecting the 


dove.” To which the king replied that he would | 


give the dove'sa weight of flesh from his hody, 
instead of the dove itself. The hawk consented 
to the proposal, The king thereupon brought 
ecales, put the dove on one pan and his flesh 
onthe other, and seeing that even a great quantity 
of his flesh di? not equally balance the dove's, 





- 


™ Leyard's Early Adwentures, p, 445, 





one. The next evening he reached the 


the king himself sat in one of the pans, when 
hawk and the dove thonght very highly of the 
king, assumed their own forms, stood before the 


| king, praised him, conferred certain boons on him 


and went to their respective worlds. 

Moral :— Good men will even forego their lives 

in order to protect those who trust in them. 
XLI.! 

Narada, the greatest of Rishis, was once upon 
atime, while on a visit to Nandikéévara, requeat- 
ed by him to narrate any important news he had 
of the ldkas ( worlds ), Whereupon he informed 
him of the stories told by the two and thirty 
images on the throne of Vikramarka. 

In Védandrayapapura Agrihdra there lived 
& Brahman, Vishousarma by name, who had four 
sons, Yajiianiriyara, Védanfrdyana, Virandrd- 
yaon, and Chandrasarma. The first three were 
thoroughly conversant with Vedio literature and 
all the éistres, and displayed their learning at the 
courts of various kings, receiving very valuable 
presents; while the fourth, aa he Was not in- 
structed in any of the aciencea, acted as their 
servant. Matters went on thus for some time, 
till the fourth son became disgusted with 


his lot and resolving to visit foreign parts for 


the purpose of becoming educated, left his 
home at dead of night without telling any- 
bunk of 
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" (Tt may be taken as certain that this isa translation from a local Mohdimya or some eur Ma, — Ep.) 





appeared to bim in his true colours and asked him 
not to be afraid of him. But for all that Sarma’ 
ebook with fear, and sbut his eyes, and so the 
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pura, on the banks of the Krisho#, and learnt the 
various sciences. While there, a Brihmap popil 
visited the place and requested me to instruct him 
eae ithe Se or vieaahsennenh arent 
feeling very proud of my learning, and so my 
would-be pupil became very much infuriated 

said :—" Reserve your learning to yourvelf; you 
peed not teach me at all: I shall learn from 
some other person,’ and cursed me to become a 
Brahmarikshasa. Quaking with fear, I re- 
quested him to inform me how best I could 


be relieved of the curee. And he replied:— | 


‘ After some time, Chandrasarma, a Brébmas, 
intent upon learning, will visit foreign parts. 
You will accidentally meet him on the bank of 
a river. He will learm the various sciences 
from you, and if you will then visit Baniras and 
bathe im the sacred waters of the Ganges, you 
will be relieved of your curse and become a 
Brihman once more.’ I therefore became ao 
Brahmarikeshass and took up my abode in yonder 
pipal-tree, eager! awaiting your arrival As 
Ihave instracted you in all the sciences I shall 












just as an 


and | 


with your’ 





| now go ona visit to Baniras to rid myself of 


route, as he had forgotten the way by which 
he came to the pfpal-tree, and while going 
through the palace street of Ujdyini, saw the 
house of a public woman and mistook it for a 
Ea ahha i a AR BP 


~verapdah and quietly went to sleep. Not: long 


after the house-owner’s daughter came out, 
perceived the person, and thinking that 
he would be a fit husband for herself went in 


|} and informed her mother of the fact with 


great glee. 

new-comer's money, came out to see if he were 
a wealthy man, and perceiving him to be a poor 
Bribman, became enraged at her daughter. But 
the danghter gave a deaf ear to her mother's 





words, and insisted on possessing the Brihman. 
The motber consented, as ahe was unable to win her 


danghter over to her arguments. The Brihman 


did not rise the next morning, nor did he move 


a muscle, Thia made the mother inform the 


king of what had transpired, who immediately 


sent the palace doctory to the spot. They felt 
the pulse of the sleeping pereon, and went 


and informed the king that az, forsome reason or 


other, he had bad neither food mor sleep for siz 


months past, his body should be smeared all over 


with boiled rice for some time, and if this wera 
repeated fora time, he would enjoy the honey- 
heavy dew of slumber and would rise. After siz 
months’ tending, according to the doctors’ 
advice, Chandrasarma rose one fine morning 
dinary person would, whe had 
enjoyed a very refreshing sleep. Then he 
to think :-—* Whose house is this? Who is this 
girl? What brought me here? But what care 
I for all this?" He was preparing to go his 
own way, when the girl taking hold of the 
hem of his garment asked him :—" Are you 
going to quit me? I have been eagerly waiting 
for you and tending you for these siz months. 
You are my husband: I am your wife.” On 
hearing this, the Brihman replied:—“Iam a 
Brahman and you a Sidra, this sort of talk 
is, therefore, unfair of you. What haveI to do 
So saying, he rose, but the girl 
accompanied him closely wheresoever he went. 
The matter was reported by the townsfolk to the 
king, who summoned the Brihman and the Sidra 
gitl before him,and as he was not able to effect a 
compromise between them, he invited a certain 


number of the best pandits and requested them 
4 J. ¢,, Chandrasarma. 
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to judge of the affair, who pacified Chandra- | portion of it, a large number of diamonds fell 


sara by saying that a Brahman is at liberty to 
marry from among all the four castes. 

The king then married Chandrasarma firat to 
his purdhit’s dunghter, then to his own daughter, 
thirdly to the daughter of the wealthiest mer- 
chant of the locality, and lastly to the girl 
in question, As the king had no male issue, 
be transferred one-half of hia kingdom with the 
hecessary army to Chandrasarma, retained him 
at his own place and lived happily. Chandra- 
aarma had four lodgings prepared for his four 
wives, kept each of them in a separate house, 
performed his daily ablutions in the house of 
his Brihman wife, and lived happily, not ewerving 
from tho injunctions laid down in the Bidstras. 
Sometime after the king died and as he had left 


no sons, Chandrasarma was installed king of 
the whole realm by the ministers, purdhits, and 


the people. He had by his Brihman wife a son 
named Varuruchi ; by the second, Vikramarka; 
sarma being very much pleased with the noble 
qualities of Vikramarka, and as he was moreover 
the collateral grandson of the late monarch, 
Vikramarka then prayed to the goddess, Kali, 
ties, appeared before him and granted him a boon, 
that he would rule for one thousand years, that 
be able to vanguish him, and that he would 
meet his death by the hand of a child, born to o 
girl thirteen monfhe old. Vikramarka then cam 


Lome and informed Bhatti of what had transpired, | 
when the latter said that he would extend the 


period of the life of Vikramarka by an additional 


one thousand years. On his questioning the | 


replied :—" The goddess EAli has bleased you that 
you should rule for one thousand years, Rule 
over the kingdom for siz months and travel over 
the world for the other six months, so that by the 
time you have ruled for one thousand years, 
you will practically live for two thousand 
years.” Vikramarka was greatly pleased with 
the tactics of Bhatti and did as directed. He 
became afterwards one of the world's best 

Once upon a time a sannydsin came to Vikra- 
marka, blessed him and gave him a» fruit. The 
same thing was repeated day after day and the 
king used to give it over to his steward. On a 
certain day the fruit was given by the king to a 
monkey standing near, and when the latter bit a 








out of the fruit. The king was wonderstruck 
| fruit entrasted to him. On their being produced 
and broken open, the king found to his utter 
amazement an additional number of diamonds. 
| enquired of his errand, when the latter in- 
formed him that he was injent upon performing a 





hand, went to the spot, appeared respectfully 

fore the sannydsin and asked him what he wanted 
do not fail to abide by your promise. I am 
very glad you have come here. Whenever I 
intend to perform a fapas, one Béth&ls throws 
as many obstacles ss he can in the way, and 
never allowa it to reach completion, As you 
bring Béthdla here, tied hand and foot, there 
will be no one to throw obstacles in the way of 
| my tapas. If you talk to Béthila while bringing 
him bere, he will assuredly run away. You should 
therefore not talk to him at all.’ Vikramarka 
then enquired the whereabouts of Béthila, 
went and tied him up and carried bim on his 
back. Bathiila said to him that he would put 
| him a question which if he knowingly failed to 
answer, Would break his head into a thousand 


“O king! In days long gone by there lived a 
king named Yasakéthu, who held sway over 
Sobhavatipura according to the dharmas laid 
down in the Bdstras, Close to the town was 
a temple of the goddess KAli, to whom the towns- 
folk were in the habit of performing jdtras year 
after year. Once, while the women of the town 

were bathing inthe temple tank, Dhavala, a 

washerman of another town, while going to 
temple and saw the women bathing. He fell in 
love with one of them, and hid himself in a cor- 

tain quarter, and not being able to bear the finely- 


| pointed darts of Cupid, followed her to a little 


distance from her home, Promising, meanwhile, 
to offer the goddess Kali his head a few daya 
after the accomplishment of his cherished object. 
He was terribly love-sick, and did not mo to 
Soébhivatipura at all, bat went home and became 
more and more emaciated day by day. His parents, 
who learnt the whole affair, enquired of their son of 
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the whereabouts of the girl, went and negotiated 


with the girl's parents and effected a marviage 


between the two, A few si Rigi lei 


sinter to ‘their ‘honse, Dhavala’s cee were 


chastity, and that it was unfair of her to venture 
om suicide, and said further that if the two heada 
of the slain be brought and attached to the other 
parts of the bodies, they would once more come 
to life. In her haste she brought the head of her 
‘husband and attached it to the body. of her bro- 


ther and eice versd,and they both rose up. She 


was now on the horns of a dilemma, and did 
not know what to do.” Béthila then asked 
Vikramarka who should be taken to husband 
by the girl. Vikramarka replied that, oa the 
head is the most essential part of the whole 
body, to whatsoever body the head of her husband 
husband. Béthila upon this immediately disap- 
Béthdla, however, was once more fetched, and 
he again began to tella story. “ There remained 
out a moment's severance, his attendant, Ear- 
pataka by name, Once upon a time, the king 
eet out on a hunting excursion with his large 
army to a wood, mounted a horse, went with 
EGpataks, f2 an uninhabited place a great dis- 
tance off, and being very much fatigued, rested 
under the leafy spreading branches of a huge barh 
tree, when KArpataka brought and gave him two 
fruits of the emblic myrobalan (amalaka). The 
king, Som wens, Seay and sometime after in- 
formed that. he had conceived a 
passion for the danghter of the king of Sirbha- 
lndvipa (Ceylon), and wanted him to arrange 
for a marriage between them. Karpataka set 
ail in a° merchant vessel, which unfortunately 








of Fosgate 


then lived happily with the girl.” 


the greatest good?" 
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wet epecBied:iond: all ‘he gente’ plbihist aie 


pataka alone, while swimming with the greatest 
, canght hold of a twig which carried 
him to Nagaliké, where hogaw a temple to Durgil, 


atwhich he rested. He there saw a number 
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taformed the lady. The lady seemed to agree 
to the proposal and wanted Karpataka to bathe 
ina tank near by. No sooner was that done 
to his utter amare. 
ment, floating in the tank of Mallikipura. He 


then informed the king of what had transpired. 


The girl with whom Karpataka had fallen in love, 
fell in love with the king, and told him that she 
would supply him with everything, if he should 
fulfil her cherished object. The king thereupon 
told her that Kirpataka was hie son, o fair-look- 


ing, intelligent young man, a person who would 


act up to his promise, cost whatever it might, and 
him,towhich she consented. The king took hold 
of EKaérpataka'’s hand, and saying that the union 
effected between the latter and the N&ga girl was 
equal to one of the amalakes given him, and 
that he ahould do some service for the other fruit, 
went and immersed himaelf in the watera of the 
tank, and reached his capital safe. Kirpataka 
Bothila 
“Which of them did 
To which Vikramarka 
replied that it 1s but natural fora servant to do 


then saked Vikramarka: — 


| good to his master, but the master repaid him 


the good, thinking very highly of the servant's 
services — that must be considered the greatest. 


Béthdla, on hearing this, once more disappeared. 


Béthila was again brought, and again began to 
uarratea story. “ In days long gone by there lived 
at Vijayanagara a king named Danduvakésa, 
who married Satyavraté, and was so wholly 
immersed in the laxuries of her charmae that 


he was practically dead to the outer world. 


“rthadarsi, his minister, was then guiding the 
helm of the State. It wae rumoured abroad, 
however, that the minister had Li the 
State to himself, and he, séivcliidaissablevite 


| endure the calumny, went away toa foreign place. 


The king then entrusted his government to 
another minister of hia, and pursued his old habits, 
After wandering through various countries, 


Tirthadarsi reached a port, contracted friend- 
‘ship with a merchant there, and remained always 


with him. One day the merchant informed him 
that he was about to set sail to an island afar off, 
would accompany the merchant, as he could not 
on board the vessel, and saw a very beautiful 


wuulan onan island, On being questioned by the 


minister who she was, the merchant replied that 
he did not know, but that he saw her every time 


was finished, both of them reached home safely. 
Sometime afterwards the minister took leave of 
the merchant, went to his own place, was received 


very cordially by the king, who enquired of him | 


why he had left him. To which the minister 
replied ;—‘ You were wholly immersed in female 
charms, and as I guided the State, numerous 


to a foreign place. I then made friendship 


a far off island and there saw near the temple of 
whose umbrageous branches was a woman, the 





wanted to see the girl, and having received 


island, saw the girl and thought that the minister | 
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misused my authority, and so I went away | 
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man who had seen her had conceived a passion for 


her. Thus he praised the minister, and went and 


then approached the girl, who turned her back on 


Vikramarke, 


(To be continued.) 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


DAYS OF REST. 


throngh the Jit and Abtr villages in Rohtak, I 
noticed that no work was being done at the wells 
or in the fields, and that the peasants, usually so 
hard at work, were idling im the village homestead. 
On enquiring the reason, I was told that to-day 
was the amAwas, the last dayof the moon, and that 
on this day of the month the bullocks are always 
given a rest. The men themselves do any work 
that is to be done without using the cattle, but ne 
one yokes his bullocks in the plough or at the well 


or, if he cam help it, in the cart, I noticed that 


some of the peasants were busy making thorn- 
fences, or doing other light work, but no bullocks 
were ot work anywhere, and ag there is little to be 
done at thia secason without their help, the enstom 
practically gave the men arest also, and the wn- 


usual idlenvss gave the villages a sort of Sunday | 
look. The Wullocks are given this rest once a 


month, on the last day uf the moon, and aleo on 


the Maker ka Sankrant, which comes | 
To-par (29th November 1883) in passing | comes about 


Jautary, when the sun enters into the sign 
of Capricorn (Makar), and on the Diwali and 
Gérdhan (the day after the Diwalf) in the middle 
of Kartik (October). Except on these fifteen days 
it is lawful fora mun to yoke his cattle on all other 
days of the year, bat these particular days are 
strictly a Sabbath for the cattle, and po one 
thinks of yoking them on these days. If any one 
did it would be a sin (pap), and his fellows would 
at once atop him. There is nostch Sabbath for 
man, and it is not thought wrong (pdj:) for a man 
to work on any day of the year, though, of course, 
there are many holidays (tohdr) on which very 
hittle work of any kind is done. On the Makar ki 
Sankrint the cows are not milked, and the calves 
are allowed to suck the whole of the milk, and on 
the awidieae of every month the milk is not allowed 
to curdle, but is consumed while stil] sweet. 


J. WiLsow in P. N. and Q., 1883, 
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RENOY AND COINAGE AMONG THE BURMESE. 
BY B. C, TEMPLE. 
(Continued from p, 292.) 


XCHANGE between the metals nsed for currency has alwaya varied greatly in the Far 
./ East from time to time and from place to place, being governed by local supply and the 
facilities for transport: while a third highly disturbing element occurs in the statements of 
travellers and writers, viz., the quality of the metals mentioned by them. This last consideration 
renders the subject a specially difficult one to discuss with any degree of cortainty, Yule, how- 
ever, in his invaluable works, never misses an opportunity of going ino this point, and to his 
researches we are indebted for much of the available information upon it. 

From his Marco Polo, Vol. Il. p. 59, we learn that in Yanan, the great traveller fonnd, in 
the XT[th Ceatury, that, as one travelled Westwards, gold was to silver at first as 8 to 1, then 
as 6 to 1, then as 5 to 1 on approaching the Bormese borders. Here the silver mines of the 
Shin States, and the gold washing of Yindn, coupled with the difficulties of transport, must 
have come into play. It has done so elsewhere; for in, the then isolated, Japan gold was to 
silver as 3 to 1, when the country was firat opened up. In Orissa, Babu M. M. Chakravari 
(J. A. 8. B., for 1992, Part I. p. 43) shews that, at the latter part of the XITth Century A. D., 
gold wag to silver as 5 to 1, a fact which seems to have prevented the use of silver for coinage. 
Orissa was then, ag it is to a certain extent now, a gold producing land, whereas communica- 
tions with North India, where silver has always been plentiful, were difficult and precarious. 
Then there is the well-known case of the gold treasure-find made in the Dakhan by ‘Aliu'ddin 
Khiljt and Malik Kafir in the early part of the X{Vth Centary, which reduced the ratio of 
gold to silver in North India from 10 to 1 to 8 to 1, and then to 7 to L* 

As one instance, of many others that I might quote, of the extreme difficulty of ascertain- 
ing precisely what writers mean by their statements of values, the following may be cited. 
Browne, in his, to local officers, invaluable work on the Theyefmyo District, gives a series of tables 
shewing local revenues redaced to rupees. [have taken the trouble to work out the valne 
of the tickal of silver as shewn in several of these tables, and the following ia the startling 
result, capecially considering the dates given :— 

1783 : value Re, 1 as. 7 ; pp. 94, 101, 107. 
1825: yalue Re. 1 as. 7; p. 111, 
1840-: value Re, 0 as, 8; p. 96. 

Most other writers, where they do not mix up the rapee with the tickal,"4 value the tickal of 
this period between Re. 1 as. 4, and Re. los, 4, Symea, dra, p- 317, puts the confusion of ratios 
very neatly for us:—" 300 tapkal in money, about £40 or £45." If £40, then the “tackal” = 
Re. 1 as. 3: if £45, then it = Re.1los.5, It wasofnoconsequence! In the above value of the 
tickal at as. 8, in 1825, I rather gather, bat am not sure, that Browne means to infer that the 
silver was bad. | 

Of the general rate of exchange between silver and gold all over civilised Asia, Yule has 
much to tell us, and arrives at the conclusion thatin the Middle Ages down to the SVilth Century 
it stood in China and in Central Asia at 10 to I, while in Eorope at that time it stood at JZ 
to 1,9 The relatively higher European rate seems, however, afterwards to have become reversed, 
and the rate in the Far East to have relatively risen ; #. J+» Yale shews that whilo the European 
—F Ghakravarti, op. cif. p. 46; Thomas, Chronicles, p. 235; and several other works, In 1555, under Akbar it was 
mang Sctaseg Deal Seblen wes, 7E: Slee also ante, Vol. XI. p. 318. ma es - 

®% Iti very old mistake: “Siam weights; 1 Tekgll, is 12 or 13 Fanams Madras, or} Rupees” Stevens, Guile 
io the E. I, Trada, 177% p, 88. Finlayson, Siam, 1526, pats the tical at nearly Te. 14, p. I57. 
3 Cathay, Vol, I. p.ccl. ; Vol. LL p. 402. 
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rates varied between 15 and 16 to 1 in the early half of this Century the Chinese rates stood as 
high as 17nd 18 to 1, and I myself found in the M-.idalay bazars in 1889 that, when in 
British India ropees were exchangeable at 17 to the sovereign, the exchange there was at 20 to 
the sovereign, | 
Turning to such references as I have been able toak ¢ as to definite relations between 
gold and silver at definite dates in Burma and its neighbourhood, the following statements 
are elicited, 
c, 1786, — 25 up to 28 to 1 at Rangoon: Flonest in Toung Pao, Vol. IL p.41:—“ Lor 
ae pese aussi et vant 25 A 23 Ticals d’ argent selon la rareté,!” 
c. 1524. —13 and 3} to 1 at Rangoon: Trant, Two Fears in dea, p. 90: — “Eight 
rupecs = £1; sixteen rupees = £2;” again, p. 201, “150 Ticals = nearly £20," 
ce. 1629, — 17 to 1 at Ava: Crawford, Ava, p- 433: — **Gold is generally held to be about 
17 times more valuable than silver." | 
e. 1645. — 18 to 1: Malcom, Travels, Vol. II, p. 270 : — “ By Burman estimate, gold is 
cightoen times the value of silver. It often rises to 20 or more, when the people are compelled 
to obtaia it at any price, to pay their tax toward the gilding of some pagoda," 
e. 1852,— 17 tol: Phayre, Int. Num. Or. Vol, IlT, Pt. L p- $8 :— "Gold is generally 
held to be 17 times more valuable than gilver.""! 
¢. 1855. — 19 and 20 tolat Ava: Yule, Aca, p, 259:—"“ The best gold commonly fetches 
nearly 20 times its weight in silver.” Again: p. $44:—“The gold as imported (from China) 
is remarkably pure. Its price, in 1855, was 19 times in weight of yeutni silver," 
c. 1864. — 20 tol at Mandalay : vide the Burmese will quoted ante, p. 208, 
In the Chinesa Shin States we find that in 1886 the ratio was 13 to 1: Bower's (on- 
were‘al Report on Sladen's Mission, p. 122, which is quoted by Yule, Marco Polo, Vol. IT, p. 59, 
For Siam we have the following evidence : — . 
¢, 1667.— 18 tol: Anderson, Siam, p. 326:—“QOn ace: of above 65,000£ Sterl, 
ch 5 : 
w: ig upwards of rup: 500,000,"" 
c. 1685,— 13 to 1: La Loub*re, Siam, E. T., p. 72: — “Gold is a Merchandize amongst 
them, and is twelve times the value of Silver, the purity being supposed equal in both metals," 
c, 1884. — 16 to 18 tol: Bock, Temples and Elephants, p- 141: — “Gold coins are rarely 
seen; the value of the few that exist is calculated at 16 times their weight in silver.” Avgain, 
p: 398: — Gold of the first two grades realises in value from 16 to 18 times its weight in 
silver.” 
Lastly for Cochin-China we have the evidence of Crawfurd, Siam, in 1822, when the 
ratio was 17 to 1,124 
Tt has always been important in Barma, owing to the common nse of a lead earrency, to 
note the ratio of silver to lead, On this point I have the following evidence to offer :— 
e. 1783. — 1000 to 1: Browne, Thayetmyo, p. 102 : — (1783) One tickal of silver was 
cousidered to be equal to ten vias of lead," 
c. 1819. — 1,000 to 1: Sangermano, p. 167 : —‘‘Sometimes a ficale of silver . . . 1 
isequalto . . . . «thousand (ticale of lead) and even more,” 
c. 1829, — 500 tol: Crawfurd, Ava, p,483:— "Lead. . . . in reference to silver 
may be commonly estimated in the proportion of 500 to 1.” | 
M Thia rena like a quotation from Craw furd. 7 | 3 
This might be read to increase the ratio by 10 x, i. ¢,, to make it about 21 to 1, 
“a By indirect evidence at p. 160 #, of Ridgneuy's Origin of Currency we cet 12, 16, 164 to 1 as the modern ratio 


of gold to ailvor in Cambodia, and the cnrious modern rate of 4 to Lin parts of the Eastern Shan States, This is 
co firmed by Aymonier, Foyage dang le Laos, VoL 1. pp. 145 and 301 f., where the exchange is given os 12 to 16to L 
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o. 1850. — 2,000 tol: Yule, dra, p. 346: — « Previously ee IE: it (lead) waa 
not allowed to be exported, and the price then was five tikals per hundred viss,a price little 
more than sufficient to pay the carringe from the minca.” 


©. 1852, — 600 to 1: Phayre, Int. Num. Or. Vol. IIT, Pt. I. p.38:—“Lead . . . , 
in reference to silver may be commonly estimated in the proportion of 500 to 1." 


ce. 1855. — 1,660 to 1: Yule, Aca, p, 259: — “The price when we were at Amarapoora, 
was 100 viss of lead for six and a half tikala of the best silver.” Again, at p. $46:— “The 
price now (1855) is eight tikals,’’ It is to be noted that this last statement yields a ratio of 
1,250 to L 

The above quotations point to impossible variations in exchange value, and are explicable 
only npon the supposition that the various writers referred to silver of greatly changeable qua- 
lity, and this is the fact. They are all careful to state “the beat silver," “ ywatni silver,” and so 
on, while Sangermano expressly states that the quality of the silver entered inte the calculation, 
for the full quotation from him should run as follows, p. 167:— “The inferior money of 
Amarapura and Rangoon-is lead. Its yalue is not by any means fixed, but varies according to 
its abundance or scarcity. Sometines a ticale of silver with a portion of alloy is equal to 260 
ticafi of lead, sometimes to 1,000 or or even more.” Yule, however, with his usual perspicacity 
gets to the bottom of the question, and shews us that the old trouble of royal monopolies had 
something to say to valoations, and in this case the action of these monopolies accounts for the 
violent finctuations above quoted. Thus, he says (Ara, p, 346): — “The price now (1855) 
is eight tikals, for lead to be used in the capital and neighbourhood (1,250 to 1), but, if 
required for exportation, it can only be purchased from the King who has monopolized the 
trade and at the rate of 20 tikals Yuwatni silver (600 to 1)," 

That very observant writer Malcom, however, as usoal settles thq point, Vol. II. p. 70, 
he writes: — Small payments are made i in lead, Each vendor in the bazaar has a basket foll 
Ot this lead, Tis general reference to silver is about 500 to 1. It varies exceedingly, however, 
in its proportion. Sometimes 15 visa of lead is given for a tical (500 to 1), and sometimes only 
seven or eight at Ava (700 and 800 to 1). In distant parta of the conntry, where the ailver is 
most alloyed, three or four viss are given for a tical (800 and 400 to 1).” 

Tin, in various forms, has been used for currency in Southern Burma for centuries, and 
as to its ratio to silver there are two interesting statements. 

o. 1590, — 480 to 1: “In trading they (of Malacca) use tin as their currency. Three 
caties of this metal are about equal to one mace of silver." —Groenveldt’s Researches inte 
Chinese Geographical Literoture, in Indo-China, 2nd Series, Vol, I. p. 246. 

ec. 1820. — 100 tol: “ Phe metal was at that period selling in the bazar at 109 ticals 
of silver for 100 vies of tin.” — Tremenheere’s Second Report on the Tin of Mergui, in Jnio- 
China, 1st Series, Vol. 1. p. 265, 

Of ancient, or supposed ancient, ratios between gold and silver and silver and lead, 
there is an indication in Sangermano's book (p. 221), where he gives some extracts from the 
 Damasat,” i. ¢,, the Burmese version of the Dharmasdstra; — “ A rupee of gold is equal to 
twenty-five of silver; and # rapes of silver to fifty of lead.” 

11, 
Additional Motes on Barter. 
The subject of barter is naturally one that could Gll many volames, and notes on it 


regarding Burma and the Far East could be added to what has been already ‘written in this 
Chapter to an indefinite extent, The temptation to add as one reads further and further 





1 Here again Phayre seems to have followed Crawfurd rerbaiim, 
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among records and travellers’ tales is one that has to be resisted, but the following notes are 
of such interest and value in the present connection that there is some excuse for inserting 
them here, 

Alexander Hamilton, writing about 1710 of Borneo, Trarels,@ Vol, II, p. 149, says: —~ 
“Sambas is the next Country of Commerce to the Northward of Succadaana. It produces but 
very little Pepper, but some Gold, Pearls, and Boes-wax, which makes it well frequented by 
the Chinese, who carry Surat Piece-goods from Malacca and Jahore, and barter to very good 
Purpose for the aforesaid Commodities. Boos-wax is the current Cash in that Country, It 
is melted but not refined, and cast in moulds of ‘an oblong Square, the Breadth about two- 
Thirds of the Length, and the Thickness Half of the Breadth, and a Rattan Witby to lift them 
by, cast in the Wax. A Pioce weighs ® Quarter of a Pecul which comes toin English Weight, 





On the 5th of April 1896 the people of Mis in Car Nicobar had occasion to buy a large 
canoe from the people of Chowra Island, which ‘was valued at 35,000 cocoanuts, but after 
valning it in cocoanuts they paid for it in other articles, 

This shewa the use of cocoanuts as money of account, payment in kind being accepted 
in lizn, The following things were paid in exchange for the canoe ; — 


Red cloth ome eee 5 piccea. Knives one one err 6 No, 
Two-anna bits one we 20 No. Pigs owe ane oe 10 
Bilver wire o. os o Strands, ROW csr et oe ” 
Silver rings ... ... 10 No. Chisels... ... ,., 10 - 
White long-cloth —...5 pieces. Bigchiecls .. 1, 6 
Spoonsand forks .,, 10 pairs, Big dds (knives)... 6 
Beads one aoe one & quantity. | Small dita ioe on " 
Fishing hooka ...  ... 12 No, Rupees... .., ,.. 12 - 
Fishing lines ane a 2 ir Axes oo _ a JC ‘a 
Carpenters’ axes oe 6 ,, Big iron spikea ~~ 6 
Small iron spikes a 6 | Miseellanen ... ... ad lib, 


In addition to the evidence given ante, p. 264f.; aa to the fixing by savages and semi-savages 
without a cash currency of q definite money value on articles of barter, there isa valgable note 
at p, 4 of Maung Tet Pyo's Oustomary Law of tha China, 1884, on the point: — 

‘‘ Hitherto there has been no seale of valuation of articles given as fine or compensa. 
tion by the Chins, Consequently much confusion used to be cansed when matters of this 
description were brought into Court... The Chin pa » or learned men, have been consulted 
on this point and the following scale of valuation has been laid down; — 


Articles. Vulun 

(a) For presents : — Rs. a. 
5 calabash holding keung (liquor) i. ee eee — 2° 8 

] full-grown hog oie 7 me one 7 he oes 10 0 

1 cowrie-embroidered bag... 4. 5, ae. we Veet 8g 

] chwédyd oon bee Prt a ore ae one bin 0 te | 

] amall dd oer oe one eee see oe one we O ij, 

] forked da one one one Per oo one — Eas 0 8 

1 bullock ane oon one oe oon m8 een oe 30 0 

] Chin BpPCar aoe one oon see + oe ws O 0 





1% Gf. Stevens, Guiie, p. 108, na to barter with Madsgnacar in 1775 and previomaly. * 
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Articles. Value, 





(6) For compensation arid fines : — That: 5! 
1 gong ao cubit in diameter sie) eke aaa eee oe ee 2 O 
I ‘pair cymbals one aoe oon one ioe ane oes 5 ) 

‘I silk sash *... =e ba ae meal) ree a os = 8 
1 male silk jacket ... enel,. “eee. vead BS oe os 5 0 
1 male head-dress ... 0 us oe ca ‘be “i i 10 B 
1 mantle one aoe «ea os es “o _ - i) 
1 alave oon —— oon oe ore oe 30 0 
1 female jacket Pre aon ae Pr ase o 0 
] female head-dress _ i can niall ge 0 
1 female petticoat ... sie ee ie, iow DO 8 
HAP. IL. 
BULLION WEIGHTS, 


Before proceeding further with these enquiries, it is necessary to go into the vast and vexed 
question of Indo-Oriental bullion weights, so far as it affects Burmese Currency. 

T have found my notes to ba much more extensive than I had at first apprebonded, but as 
they contain matter that is, I think, new to most Western students and illustrate several sab- 
jects of interest to searchers into things Eastern and Far-Eastern generaliy, perhaps the length 
of my remarks is not to be regretted. 

T commence at the very beginning of the subject with a short enquiry into the practical nses 
to which the seeds of the Abrus precatorius and the Adenauthera pavonina have beon put as 
the lower standard of weight. I then pass on toa consideration of the Burmese Troy weight 
Bystom, discussing the points at which it can be connected with the Indian and Far-Eastern 
systems. The consideration of these points leads to an enquiry into the far larger and more dif- 
ficult subject of the Siamese and Shin system of weights and its fundamental identity with 
that of the Burmese. I next give sach consideration as is possible, from the information at my 
command, regarding the Chinose ponderary system, both ancient and modern, and ita bear. 
ings on, and in my viow ita identity with, thatof the whole Far-Eastern Continental Conntries. 
This diseussion carries one necessarily on to tha weight system of tho Malayan Islands and 
ita descendant, the existing Far-Eastern Genoral Commercial System, — an enquiry that 
has led me to the opinion that it is virtually that of India and the Far East generally. I then 
disenss the weights of Southern India, and their connection with those of Northern 
India, — a most complicated question, — shewing the points as to which they differ and coin- 
cide with each other and with the weights further Kast. 

Passing from the general sobject, I next discuss what I have gathered as to the Pali and. 
old Burmese weights and tho official Burmose standards, And, because of the manner in 
which they illustrate the details of the general subject, I have paid moch attention to the 
ponderary notions of the peoples speaking tha Minor Tongues current in Burma and the 
neighbourhood, This has obliged me to make notes and remarks on these languages that may _ 
be of interest to others than students of Oriental numismatics, The languages thus iluatrated, 
frequently from notes made directly by myself, are the Karen, the Talaing and the Manipori," 
and those of the Eachin-Naga and the Chin-Loshai Groups of Languages. As illustrating 

-the langeage of the Kachins of Burma proper, I have made enquiries, — sometimes at 
first hand, — into those of the Singphds and of the Lhota, Ao, Angimi, Miri-Abor and other 
Nagas. As regards the Chin dialects, the notes extend also to those of the EQki Lishais, 


@ An eapentially Nag langooge. 
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the Kachcha Nagas, the Hill-Tipperis, the Kachfris (Bodo) and the ¢ » frequently 
in extension, from my own wied wore notes, of the information I have found in books, 

Lastly with a view to assisting future students in the study of the older writers and the 
pranks they have played with terms and names, I have introduced a section on terminology. 
L 


There are to be found used in Burma and in Burmese documents two sets of denominations 


for weights and measures :— the Pali and what may be termed the Vernacular. It is with 
this last that we are in these pages principally concerned." 


Asso much depends on the seeds of the Abrus Precatorius and of the Adananthera 
Pavonina in Oriental weight systems, I will make first an enquiry into the point, merely 
pausing to regret that these long and not very intelligible Latin names are probably too well 
established now to be superseded by the more practicable English ones of Crab's-cyo" and 
Indian Liquorice seed for the former, and of Redwood seed and Red Sandalwood seed!? for 
the latter. 

Both are known in Burma as yw," and they are constantly mixed Up in consequence, 
though more precisely to be differentiated by the terms ywégwé and chinywé for the abrus 
seed and ywaji or great yd for the adenanthera seed. Popularly, however, two abrus seeds 
equal one adenanthera seed. Both will also, I think, be found on examination to be mixed. 
up, in native Indian writings, under the names of rati, reklikd, guitja, krisheula, and #0 on, a 
fact which, if correct, goes far to explain the confusion of rat! and “double rati” in discus- 
sions on this subject. 


To enquire first what these plants are and where they grow I tarn to the chiof original 
authority on such matters, Watt's Dictionary of the Economic Produets of India, ¢.v.0. Abrus 
aud Adenanthora. Of the abrus creeper there are three closely allied varieties now known 
as precatoriue, pulchellus, fructiculorus. It is the precatorins which is so celebrated. Its 
roots, seedaand leaves are very widely used as medicinal specifics for a great variety of 
common disorders and physical troubles: its seeds as a food when boiled and as a poisonous 
injection when raw by criminals; and also as personal and household ornaments, and for 
rosaries, whence ite name, 

The seeds have several varieties of colour: the ordinary varieties being red with black eye, 
black with white eye, and white. They are at times alao black, yellow and rosy. It is the red 
and black variety that is used usually os the type of a weight,!* 








“In patting forward my ideas on this eubject, [ cannot help feoling strongly the limits of the Library I am 
able to consult in the circumstances in which I have to write. It may be that I am morely fogging a dead horse, 
but it is necessary for the present purpose to be as clouras possible on the matter now under discussion, and my 
remarks may in that sense be of real nse in any case. They are made at great length, because, if, aa Lapprebend, [ am 
bere breaking now ground, it ia ‘better to let the argument work itself out for others, as it has for myself, than to 
present it forthe first time as muocinctly a one would an argument which is finally settled, 

i“ The plaut is growing freely in my own garden aa I write, and ia visited by the European and Eurasian childroq 
of the place, who know the bright scarlet and black seeds well as King Charles's Tears, just a8 their little brothers 
and sistera in Burma know the hard, bright seeds of the wild Cois lacryma, so much used by the Karenaas dross 
ornaments, aa Job's Teara, Seo Watt, Dict, af Boonomic Products, a,x, : Thoobald's Ed, of Mason's Products, Vol, IL 
p. 107: Ridgeway's Origin of Coinage, p. 186 n. 

'T Tt is not the Hed Sandalwood, Red Sunderswood, Red Sappanwood, of Commerce, which is Plerocrpug 
soifalinns, allied to the padawl, or Andaman Redwood, of Burma and the Andamans, 

“ Ooo specimen of the Adenanfhera pavonina wed was given to mo gs the seed of the maktyd, bat this must 
hare been a mistake as the wmahGglor pén-mahdyl ia the Colocasia odors, a medicinal plant: Theobald’, Ed. of 
Mason's Burma, Vol. II. p. 131, The seed, in question, besides being a woight, was said to cure suake-bite, 

1) Equal in the Pailjib to about 6 gra, of binemattf rice, Op, cit., loc, cit, 
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The Adenanthora pavonina, unlike the beantiful creeper aSrus, ia a large deciduous tree; 
bat, like the adrus, it is extremely well known for its many uses. It yields a gum,a dye and an 
oil. Its leavea, seeds and wood yield remedies for common disorders. Its wood is also 
well known in the building and furniture trades. The bright scarlet seeds again are used as 
personal ornaments and asa domestic cemont. And finally out of its wood is made the paste 
for the universal filak marks of India. 

It is the soeds, when black with ago, that are the typical weights, stated to be equal to 
4 grs. or 2 of the Abrus. 

The Abrus precaforius is found in the Himilayas up to 3,000 ft. and all over India, Ceylon 
and Siam. The Adeaanthera peronina is found in Sonth India, Bengal and Burma, Both are, 
in their various forms, universal in the Asiatic tropics, but the ddenanthera appears to be more 
strictly confined to the actual tropics than the Abrus, which may account for translators of 
Sanskrit works referring the sense of sach words as rak/ikd to the seeds of the Abrus precato- 
riuy alone, to their own consequent confusion, when they come to find the weight thereof to be 
technically double of the reality. 

Asa weight, the weight of the Ajrus precatorius seed, the rafi of the races of Hindastin, is 
taken at 1:75 grs., based on the calenlation of Edward Thomas in the Numismatic Chronicle, 
N. S., Vol. IV. p. 131, According to Prinsep, Useful Tables, p. 97 n., it is 1-875 grs., or 
"122 grammes9 and to Edward Thomas’ note to Prinsep's Tables, in his Edition thereof, p. 22, 
1:93 gra, Colebrooke, Hsays, Vol. Il, p. 529, says it is 1 5/16 gre. = 1°3125 ers., based on 
weighments of the seed by Sir William Jones. 

All these variations are merely such ag may be expected in the circumstances, when basing 
a scale on a natural production,and Thomas has pertinently remarked, Initial Coinage of Benyal, 
Pt. IL. p, 6, that erratic as a test the growth of the seed of the guaja-creeper under the varied 
incidents of soil and climate may be, it has nevertheless had “ the remarkable faculty of secariny 
a uniform average throughout the entire continent of India.” 

Going further afield into regions beyond the Indian borders, it will bo seen from what 
follows in this Chapter, that eqaivalents of the raéi are still the basis of weight denominations, 
and that Thomas’ remark in the main applies for practical purposes, assuming, as he also should 
have done apparently, that the term rati itealf denotes a conventional weight. Mason, an 
original observer, in his Natural Productions of Burma, Ed, 1850, p. 196, states that "the jewel- 
lers use the seed of a species of Abrus (precatorins), red with a black eye or black with a white 
eye, for small weights. It isa popular belief that they uniformly weigh exactly ono grain Troy, 
bat I have weighed many and found them to vary from one to two grains. The Burmese nse 
them within a fraction for two-grain weights," Then under Adenaathera(paconina) he says 
‘“‘another seed which the books represent as usually four grains, is in common use by the 
Burmese, as equivalent to two of the preceding, which is abont two grains. Tho seeds, 
however, have to be selected for the purpose: many of them not weighing more than two or 
three grainseach,” Just so: we should probably assume that this was always done as to both 
classes of seeds at all times, ancient and modern, 

The view that we cannot accept the rati, whether as the name of the Aérus soed alone, or 
jointly as the seed of the Alrus or Adenanthera, as anything but a conventional weight is 

confirmed by a remark in Theobald’s hage edition of Mason's work, 1882-3, Vol. II. p. 540, 
under Adsnanthera. He tells ns of variant names, vis, Eatada Arborea, Griff., and Adenan- 
thira Geraenii, Schoff., and then says: — “Var. a genuina: seeds half inch in diam, Var. 3 
nicrosperma: seeds half the size. Var, a in Tropical forests all over Barma and the adjacent 
islands up to 3,000 ft. Great Nicobar.” It would be impossible in such conditions to do 
anything but nse selected seeds as standard weights, and I take it that the case with the Adrus 








Tt ig 185 grammes acoording to Ridgeway, Origin of Coinage, p, 16M. 
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sod is much the same. Bat selection involves a convention, whether applied to a natural 
product or to its manufactured equivalent, | 


In support of the above conclusions there is the evidence of Marsden from Sumatra!’ :— 
“ Various seods are used ag gold weights, bat more especially these two: the ove called rakat 
or saga-timbaigan (Glycina abrus, L., or Abrus maculatus of the Batavinn Transactions), 
being the well known scarlet pea with a black spot. The othor called saga-puku and kondori- 
batang (Adenanthera paconia, L.), a scarlet, or rather coral, bean, much larger than the former 
and without the black spot, It is the eandarin weight of the Chincee, of which 100 make 
a fail, and eqaal, according to the tables published by Stevens, to 5°7984 gra, T_.z, bat the 
average woight of those in my possession is 10°50 Troy grains.” 2 | 


I quote now the remarks of Rumphius, Meréarinm Ambolnensie, Vol. V. p. 58 ff. 
folio ed., 1741, in the original Latin and in the Dutch where necessary, for the snke of the 
valuablo light they throw on the history and meaning of the terms, as we can’ now understand 
them, used in connection. with the ragi. io 


Under “ Abrus jrutex,™ Zaga,” ™ he remarks as follows: —“ Nomen. Latine Abrus frntex, 
& simpliciter Abras sive Abras Alpini . , . . Malaice Zaga ejusquo ossicula Bidji®® Zaga, 
Allis Condori sea Condorin parvum, veri onim Condori sunt somina Corallarie parvifolia, 
Belgioo Coraal-kruyd. Ternatice Ide Ido Malaceo, h. ©. oouli Sturnorum? a forma 
ossiculoram. Amboinica Aylaru Pidjar, h. e. granola obiurationi inserventia ad listine- 
tiorem Aylaru Pohon, quod est supra memorata Corallaria, In Hitwa Aylalum, Banda 
Caju Lale, Sina Tajontsajo seu Tsjontajii, seu uti Germani scribunt ac leguot Zongei, h. e. 
papilla oculi, licet Sinensium granola panio sint minora.” 


Tn the Dutch text, which is given in parallel columna, the essential words aro: — “By 
andere Condorj of Condorin, het Kleene, want de regte Condorin zyn zaden van de Corallari 
parvifolia. In’t Duitsch Ooraal-kruyd. Ternataans Ide Ide Malaceo , dut is Spreeawen ogen, 
van de gedaante des Korls, Amboinsch Aylara Pidjar, dat is Soldeer Korls,"’ 24 


In describing the many uses to which tha plant is ppt, Ramphins saya (p. 59) what is 
rather important for us: —™“ Defecta yerornm Condorioram, qu semina sunt Corallarim parvi- 
folim, atqae in paucis creseant regionibas, hwe Zagm ossicula in usum yocari poasunt, qua 
hine quoque Condoria parva vocantur, non antem adeo equale habent pondus quam Condoria 
genuina, qaornm decom unicum Maas constitaunt, ac decem Maas unum Tay!™ sen decem 
cirtiter Derachmas Hollandicas continent, contra viginti quatuor, sique majora sunt, viginti & 
unom Zage ossicula unam Maas ponderant, quod pondus cirviter eat nummi aurei Hollandici 
ducast dicti.” 4 


8 History of Sumatra, 1511, p, 171, in Ridgeway, op. cid. p. 137. 

Sil, pareninea, 

This is a mistaken reference, because Stevens, Guide, pp. 105 ff, especially refers to Canton weight of 
moody, in which candarcens aro merely collections of 10 cash, The whole of Stevens’ elaborate tables are based 
on an assomption that 100° ‘'tales Canton weight” equal 120 ox, 16 dete, ‘Troy, His osleolations aro purely 
matters of account, acd are not maant, por could they be ased, for actual weights. , 

® Inhis Index Universalis, Vol. VI, Rumphins gives the synonym Glycine abrus, L, 

 Bidji is for Malay biji, i. ¢., common Indian bij, « seed, 

Sterling's eyes. The Persian form ia Chasho-i-khords, Cock's eye: Blochmann, din Albart, p, 16 n. 

@ Zoller seeda. 

® Thia form of calculation la Chinese: 10 candarcens aro I mage: 10 mare are 1 tael. Cy. A. Hamilton, 
East Indies, 1739, Vol. IT. Appx. p. 1¢;—‘' 10 Condereens to @ Macie and 10 Maciea to - Tayel" 

™ Later on the same page, Ramphius tells ns that about 1675 those seeds wore in great request as female dress 
wear them nowadays for their beanty ond hardness, (y, also ERumphius, Vol. II. p. 174: <f. Blochmann, Ain Atari, 
p. 16 2. 
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That. Remphine machi in shasitlernied bite the plant now ickees chiefyas Abrus preesto- 
rius 1s beyond doubt from the description and from the Plate (XXXIL.) attached to p. 60, on 
which some former owner of my copy has written in faded ink, “ Abrus precatorius:" also 
hecanse in the Index (in Vol. VI.) Ramphius gives as a synonym for the “ Corallaria parrifolia, 
which he has described as affording the genuine “Condorium or Condoryn,” the name 
ddenanthera pavonina, L.2! 


At Vol. III. p. 174, after telling os that the Coralleria parvifolia is the Ma'ay Zaga-pohon 
and the Datch Kleinbladige Coraal-Boom, and that young women (or ? daughters of the people, 
wialiercnle) bore the seeds and wear them in amulets, and that boys wear them round their 
necks in place of coral, Rumphius goes on to say"? ;—"Chinensis Condorius sen Tschonsidji 
in Anstralibus partibus Chamchiao, Hayting, & insule Aymyu crescens ossicala gerit rotundior. 
dariora, solidiorn Pain tiorn Amboinensi, que proprieargenti ponderi inservinnt, co quod equaler. 
habeant gravitatem, Coll far ibi qnoque-ex altis arboribus, qua siliquas geront breviores 
Amboinensi, non ultra digitum longas, sed semper incurvas instar acinacis. Devem talin Condorii™ 
ossicala libre momentum™ constituant decemque momenta anum Tayl sex sectiunentim forte 
qom@ apud nos decem sunt drachme, nostrorum vero Amboinensiam o=ieulorum quindecim 
unum Mans sea momentum constituant, & centum & quinquaginta unum Ta) ] sew decem drach: 
mas, ita ut in aliis regionibus sint graviom & majora forte. In Malabara aliisque Indosta: 
regionibus quoque crescunt, atque Portugallice ibi vocantar Gondjo sca Gonzo Chapeta, |i. «. 
plana grana, ad distinctionem Zagw ossicnloram, que Gonho Cabera Preta vocant. In Jay. 
tam hee qoam Zage ossicula ad pecuni« librationem adhibentur atque utraqae yocantur Zag 
sou Zoga." 

This edition of Ramphius is that of Burmannnos, who states that Romphins by way 0! 
appendix added:— Malabarice yocantur Mantajadi, Portugallico Mangelin, Belgice Week - 
bomen™ . . . .« davani hojus ossicula itidem Zaga vocant, a quilas ctiam adhibentur 
ad anri & argenti librationem.” As to the names for the tree Ramphius says :— “ Latin: 
Corallaria parvifolia, h. ¢. Corallodendram™ ab ossicalorom colore. Malaice Aaga-polinn, 
Amboinice Aylaran & Aylala, atraque nomina a similitadine parvm Zagw & Aluro,* TUL 
sarmentogos est frutex. Veri Malayenses hwe ossicula vocaut Condori seu Conor ie 


Chinenses Tschongesidji."“* 


Part of the Datch text is here romarkable:— Van rulke Gundarinar Tr maken eon Maux, 
en 10 Mana een Tayl, *t welk by ons 10 Drachmm zy doch van onze Amboinsche korls gatin 
5 in een Maas, en 15] op cen Tayl, zo datze mm andere landen wat grooter of swaanien mocten 
zyn.” 

Now if there are three points more ae than any others to he observed in the clain- 
rate descriptions by Rumphius of these two plants, Adrus and Adewantiera, they are that ‘lb 
names for the seeds are popularly mixed up, that the seeda themselves are uncertoinly used by 
the populace as weight standards, and that the only way ‘of getting practical standards, 
from either is by sssuming the selection of the seeds used, and therefore their 


conventionalisation.“ 


H Asal write, two pretty samples of this tree are visible from the windows, 

S| They are «till held to be good for scorpion =tings in Upper Burma. 

| [n the Dutch text Condorius, a misprint for Comdorina, 

™ Maas in the Dutch tert. ™ Doteh text has Meakbocwnen, 

™ Dutch text, Coraal.boom, 7 Duteh, sylira, 

@ Oo Plate 109, attached to p. 174, the hand above noted has written in faded ink, " dflenanthero parowina.” 

™ Chinese calenlation agnin, 

 Thero is a correct description of the Adenanthera sood and of ita wee for weighing gold and silver in the Lnary 
of the Firat Doteh Voyage, 1506-7, at p. 221 of Collection of Dutch Voyages, 1708: but at p. 190it iv mized up with th, 
— seed. It ivin both places called Comluri and “Saga in Java." Its usc is noted in the Malny Archipelago as! 
Chins. 
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Colebrooke remarks (Essays, Vol. IL. p. 529) that “‘factitious ratia in common use 
should be double of the gufija-seed : however they weigh less than two grains and a quarter,” 
or, as he says on the same page, 2 3/16 = 2°1875 gra. Again, p. 532, he quotes the tables in 
Ciladwin's Ayeen Aksaree, Vol. ILL p, 94, where “six jeweller's rattis are equal to eight double 
rattis a3 used by the goldsmiths.” It seems to me to be a fair inference to make, that here, too, 
there is reference to a double sense of the word rati, according as it originally referred toa 
Jatural weight based on the #irus or the Mdenanthera seed. 

Prinsep and Tiiomas, Useful Tables, Vol, I. p, 110, were able to discard ail reference to 
uncient Indian weights. merely referring the reader to Colebrooke; but as the Indian standards 
probably spread Eastward at o period reaching centuries back, I cannot afford to do so in the 
present pages. 

Colebrooke remarks on his tables of bullion weights, that not only did the commentators on 
Sanskrit works differ as to the application of the several termg, but that they were also used to 
lescribe other weights. He points out that the mdsha was made to consist of 2, 4, 5, 10,12, 
und 16 rakiikas, and the jeweller's méska of 6 and 8 double raft. One is therefore forced to 
tonke a kelection of some kind for the present purpose, and with reference to what follows I 
-clect bere the tables given by Colebrooke as being “on the authority of Manu, Yajimvalkya 
and Narada,” 

5 raktikas (krishnalas) are 1 masha (mishaka, mishika) 

16 mishns n 1 karsha (aksha, tilaka, suvarnna) 
4 karahas » 1 pala (nishka) 

10 palas » 1 dharana 


Weights of Silver. 


2 mktikis are 1 miishaka 

16 miishakns » 1 dharana (purina) 

10 dharanas » 1 palo (4atamiina) 
Weights of Copper. 

80 raktikis are 1 pana (kiirshipana) 


In the gold and silver weights, the tables both work ont to the fact that 820 raktikas 
are 1 pala, of capital importance in tracing the connection of the weight tables of the 
Far East with those of India. 


Bhiskarichirya’s Lilfeati (Colebrooke's T., ed. by Banerji, p. 2) gives a table of precisely 
sunilar import for general nse ; — | 
5 guiijas are 1 misha 
16 mishas ,, 1 karsha (suvarna) 
4 karshas,, 1 pala 


That is 320 raktikas = 1 pala for ordinary purposes. 


2. 


Having thus considered what the raif (raktikd, krishnala, and what not) actually is, 
or rather, to speak more cautiously and safely, what it is likely to be in reality ; having also 


") See Asiatic Researches, Vol, ¥. p. 93 £., where the spell AP Petal PE wep slp op caianteg tele 
sp beceuaas aa the abevk F w the spelling of the Indian words is far more picturesque, if not 
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seen that whaterer was meant.by that Indian term is also meant by the corresponding Burmese 
term gf; ond having selected a standard of Indian weights, to compare with Burmese 
and Further Indian weights, I will pass at once to the consideration of the Burmese weights 


As is the case all the world over, where no arbitrary legal standards exist, current bul- 
lion weights in Burma have always differed with time and place; a fact that must ever 
he borne in mind, when talking of a Bormese weight being equivalent to such and such a 
known English or European weight, It also accounts for the variations to be found in the 
statements of authorities on the subject. 

The writers that I am able to consult here as to Bormese weights are those whose state- 
ments | compare below, aud whose spellings or representations of the veruncular terms they 
have nsed I have collected at the end of this Chapter. For one of the drfficulties of the subject 
to the enquirer is the wildness of the gaesses of travellers and authors at the sounds and forms 
of the words they have been obliged to reduce to writing in Roman characters. In the follow- 
ing comparative statements I have adopted the system of verbal representation followed by 
niyself throughout these pages, without reference to the forms employed by the writers quoted. 





An examination of the authorities will shew the enquirer that the souree of most of the 
modern writings on this point is te be found in the elaborate statements of Latter in his 
Burmese Grammar of 1845, and I will here give them for that reason, but in mine, and not in 
his, transcription, on the grounds just explained. 

At pp. 169 ff. of his great work. Lattor's list of Burmese weights rans thas: — 

Measures of Weight. 


(1) 36 paramanumyi = are 1 anomyd 


(2) 36 opumyu » 1 my 

(3) 36 ‘mii (? myi) » J a'mun, 
(4) 36 ‘mun, yA kaaitehas 
(5) 7 kaifitché: » 1 bandkk*anng: 
(6) 7 bandkk‘aung? » 1 mofifinizé, 
(7) 3s moniinié, » 1 ‘nanzd, 
(8) 4 ‘ninzé, » 1 sanz, 

(9) «4 shnzé, » | chinywé? 
(10) 2 chiny wei » 1 ywojis 
(1) 4 ywejit 1 1 pe 

(2) 2 pl , 1 mt 

(13) 2 mit » 1 mat 
(14) 4 mat p 1 kyat 
(15) 5 kyat » 1 BOL) 


(16) 20 ba(1), or 100 kyat ,, 1 pekba 


in the above sixteen Génominations, the enquirer does not reach to practical matters until 
he gets to the uinth on the list, the chinyw4, which is, as will have been seem already, the 
familiar Indian refi or seed of the Abrus precatorius, 

Those which precede it are only useful to note for the purpose of clinching the derivation 
of the Hurmese denominations of weight from an Indian source.“ For they are merely the 





i Ch Colchrocke, Fieaye, Vol. IL. p. 530 
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sual infinitesimal subdivisions, generally without meaning“ or are, #0 dear to the Indian mind. 
‘Therefore, for the present purpose we nced only consider from the chinywé onwards. = 
We thus get, from Latter be it assamed, a set of weighis :— 
2 chinywe (rafi: seed of Abrus precatorins) or small ywé are lywéji (seed of 
Adenanthera pavonina) or great yw. 


4 ywéjl are 1 pe 

2p , 1 mi 

2mi ., 1 mit 

4 mat ,, 1 kyat or tickal 
100 kyit ,, 1 pékbi“* or vise® 


We are now in a position to follow up the question in a manner that can produce some 
practical results. Thus, Lattor tells us, following Col. James Low, ¢, 1893, that the tickal is 
452-75 grs. Troy exactly“® and goes on to tell us how the indigenous weight denominations 
hal come to be applied to the Anglo-Indian money introduced by the British Government 
after the War of 182!-5, “The Barmese in the English dominions also use the term ywét to 
express pice; and pés to express anma;. . + - wii? to express two annas; wdito express a 
four-anna piece,” 


He further makes a statement of grent consequence to the present enquiry, as explanatory | 
of many apparent discrepancies in statements relating to Barmese currency: —“ The mis and — 
pe? iu the above table severally equal 1/8th and 1/lith of a Tickal. But another denomination 
of these weights, called the smaller or lesser mi? and po: severally are the 1/)0th and 1/20th 
ofa Tickal”’ Practically both are in equally common use, and so much is this the case, that 
ngdul, ¢. ¢, 5 a0 (not 4 mi) is the general expression for ‘half arapee” or eight annas. In 
ordinary parlaince alan no signs of differentiation exist between the greater (i.e, on the 
quaternary scale) and the lesser (i. «, on the decimal scale) mii and pi, either in speech, 
enateulations or documents, For clearness I here give a comparative table of these con- 
current systems of reckoning, which must be always borne in mind for the proper 
comprehension of these pages :— 


Comparative Tables of tho concurrent ordinary Weight Denominations.“ 





Quaternary Seale of Ma. Decimal Seale of Ma, 





8 ywé are 1 pe 6 yw" are | pe 
2 pe on 1 mil 2 pt «hima 
@ mi ,, 1 mit 21 mil » Lo omat 
4 mat , 1 kyat | 4 mat ,, 1 kyat 





100 kyat,, 1 pékba » 1 pékba 





4? Though not always: see Beames, Memoirs of the W.-W. P., Vol. 11 p. 816, 

# ‘This is merely the current pronunciation of 4 word written property rises, aod concarrently bisei or pie, 

‘8 "The intermediate bl), 5 ticknis or 1/20th ofa vise, given by Latter, ia not, [think, in practical we. It is 
most important, however, to get ata relative value for it with the Indian pala or phola, See later on in the text. 

6¢ Masou, Nat. Prod, of Burma, Ed, 1850, p. 196, aaya on the same autLority, 250-75 gra. Troy, 

47 Of the practice in this respect nowadays, see Inter on: the modern terms are py it, piece, for pice, and malpy lf 
for pic. 

48 On the quaternary scale 128 yu! = 1 byt ; on the decimal scale 180 yf = 1 bydt, Soo Mason, Nai, Prod. 
of Burma, Ed. 1850, p. 14, 

Je, yet}. In this acale it is common also to state 12 ys’, ocil, emall yred, = I pe. 
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in every day parlance and dealings of the people in British-Indian money :— 














.e| (1) Chankmitabe ... 
(2) Stetabé ... a 
(3) Ddngmitpédin ...) £ atpesta 
Suatmat 











































12» .| (1) Déngmat vas] mt te a ee ft 
13 ...| (1) Déngmattabé ...) Santmattape; $3 mat] phe a] ne 
(2) Stebinghtz =...) Ch‘nilsunzpes " 
MW eee) ‘Tajd’médin ->| Takyapmigtany ... ote ec 
1 ~»| (1) Stengiba w.| Ch‘afinaipey... ...) 15 pa aN ots 


(2) Taja’pedin ...) Takyappitan3- ...|' 1 kyit lees a pi 


Some of the readers of these pages will be oware that it is impracticable to render 
Burmese words by transliteration, as that nation bas adapted an Indian form of \lphabet 
to express its alien language, and has forced that Alphabet to its purpose by the ingenions, but 
by no means unique, device of writing in syllables and making the final consonant goyern the 
sound of the vowel in the syllable: ¢.g., in India they write 4+ ng = kong (mq), but in Burma 
k++ ng = kin, fina! uy being pronounced in always. So 4-- & (%#) is in India kak, in Burma ket, 
The only work [ have seon giving anything like this table is Gordon's Companion fo Handbook of Collequial 
Burmese, 1886, p. 104, which confuses six and ten aunas and calla both chaukmet, and wrongly gives bongimd 
for seven anna, 
# In common use in Manlmain, to express the British-Indian half sone piece, or two pice. Liye, or dye’, =, 
} pd, quaternary scale, is the ordinary expression for half an anos; thus, famati4yo! = 2) anna. 
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So ké -- & (Sr) is in India kk, in Burma kath, and so 6n through the Alphabet. Then again, 
ligatures are given arbitrary sounds, ¢. ., hr is ah; thus href is ahd (gold), 80 also Aly is often 
pyin, Bo again ch (9) is ¢ and j (a) is x, 

Another point worth bearing in mind is that a kind of external sandhi exists in 
spoken, though not in written, Burmose,"? by which'sn initial surd in the syllables of a 
compound expression or word is softened by a preceding final sonant or open vowel, and 
vice vers: e. g., ‘tut +- td is Iuttd; rum 4- 13 is yOngdd; ta + pia tale ; k*yok + pd is chau'pi. 
The Burmese heavy accent ? and light accent (staccato), , though of great consequence to the 
reader of the vernacular, can safely be disregarded in renderings into foreign characters. In 
the system of writing Burmese words adopted in this work his rendered by *, and the surd and 
sonint sounds of the Burmese « @), 28 in the English fhing and this by band 8 also write 
the unusual Oriental, but common Burmese, sounds of aw in ainful sg}, and of ai asin pairas °, 

Under the conditions above explained, the Burmose script is pratically phonetia : 
i. ey final ng in always in; final eh () is always it; $4 bis ak; i+ chia ¢h.3 But to be 
intelligible the script requires to be transeribed when expressed in Rec man characters, 
and cannot be nsefally transliterated.“ Stil! for the history of the words it ig often desirable 
to know what they are as written, and for this reason a column has been added to the above 
Table shewing the spelling as well as the spoken forms of the Burmese terms, and similarly the 
correct spelling of the terms, used in the text is often given in footnotes or text, 


The adaptation of Burmose torms to the British-Indian copper coinage is quite as 
instructive as that to the silver, When speaking at length, the torm used for the copper coin 
known to the English as a pice (paiad ih the Indian vernacular) ia pai’sth-tabri,™ j, «., poriad, 
oue piece.” Shortly, in the bazara the pice is known pyd, piece, and is treal ad as the eighth 
part of a mé (two annas), not as the fourth part of a p#7 (one anna), Thos :— | 

l pice is = tabyii or 1 piece 
2,» «are ‘na'pyd ,, 2 pieces 
» oo» Pongbyd , 2 ,, 
Ter) lébya 4 
ngabyi or i] i 
7. chan'pya » 6 
» wn» koni'pyt , 7 4, 
« ow boil » J mo 


Now the recognised British-Indian copper denominations go down to the pie, or 1/3 pice, 
or 12 to the anna, But the Borman has been no more ata loss to adapt his own phraseology 
here, when in a real difficulty, than he has proved himself to have been in numberlesa other 
instances. Witness his mif-yet'd (fire-chnriot) for a railway train, and his use of bimié (ship) as 





oa ch Sm po 
= 
z 


*2 Tt ia the migori of the Japanese, See Chamberlain, Japaneses Grammar, p-3f.: Parker, in Transactions, A 9, 
Japan, Vol. XEI. p. 145, 

* Thore are in Burmend, aa in all tongnes, sporadic eccentricitiesof pronunciation: «. g-, Rwiiting is Yetaung ; 
rol'd (Skr. and Pali, cart) ia yefd; silrf ia pal: mrin in men rand soon, An in initial syllables is often a, as 
lank rad ie fagwin, ete. Mrammior Mriomd (a Burman) is Bamd, 

™ For 60“ awfal evample™ of the resulta of transliteration, eso Capt. Towers on the Alphabetical Syatens of tha 
Language of Ava aod Rachain (Arakan), Asiatic Remarches, Vol, ¥. pp. 143 @.: of. aleo Leydon's * Laoguages of 
lndo-Chinese Nations, 4s. Rep, Vol, X., 1808, Few conld recognise Pyinria’ in Latier's pignylstay?, Gram. p. 90; 
a strong instance of setting op o farm of transliteration and adhering to it podantioally, 

© There is a very good note forthe period, 1827, on the Burmese Alphabet in Crawfurd’s fea, Appx, p. 77 : 
though he sometimes makes muddles of hia words, an Joriwang, p. GH, for Bodwein, where ho half tranecribes and 
half trainaliterates the word, 

ed Bpelt pibch'daltajorat, 

eT Tt must be noted, however, that bazar hackstora in India often caleulate up to 8 pice, precisely as do the 
Buriwnaga, 
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4 prefix denoting ‘‘ seaborne,” So he has taken his indigenous term for one-fourth and used jt 
for one-third in this instance from motives of obvions convenience. And thus he has called the 
pie mat-pya, or quarter-piece, which it is notin reality. Having done this, he uses the term 
mat-pyd to differentiate the pie and the pice (py4) : thus : — Tebyd is onc-pice, but matpyd tabydd 
is one-pie. Pies are onumerated, as in India, up to twelve to the anna, é. ¢., up to 11 pie. 


copper money, Thus, Gordon, Companion to Hand-book of Colloquial Burmese, 1886, p. 104, 
gives us, “one pio, fabaing3," and a table -— 7 
3 baing? 1 pai'’sifi 
4 pai’sii 1 pd 
16 po =—ssd1sikyait 
Again, Slack, Manual of Burmese, 1888, giver, p. 10: — 


loaunun = tabd 

3 pie bingbaik 
12 pio —_s’enn’pailk 
16 annas s‘echan'pa 


Imay here note an intoresting and in every way valnable fact for our present purpose from 
the copper coinage of Ring Mindda.™ He adapted his coinage to that of British-India, and 
mare his copper pieces, or pice, one-fourth of a pe, treating the po os an anna, which as a coi 
it was notin reality, being the 20th and not the 16th part of his dingé or ropee. As he need 
the decimal systorn of mi in his coinage, (6 y4ji or) 12 yet went to the p*, and thos he 
managed to mike his yd correspond to the Indian pie. This is proved by the inscription on 
Mindin’s “ peacock” copper coins:—~ “1 pd bong diagd i4 bin tabéa, coin current as one- 
fourth part of 1 p):" and condrmed by the “lion” copper coins of his sneeesyor King Thibd, 
who inscribed them thus: — “Tid bong dingd 8 pin tabdn, coin current as one-cighth part of 
I mi ;" equal to one-fourth part of 1 p?, 

The chief authorities, after Latter on this subject are Judson's Grammar, 1852," and 
Ed. 1888; Spearman's Dritish Burma Gazetteer, 1870; Browne's Thayetmyo District, 
1872; and Cooke's British Burma Manual, 1879: the last three being officia! publications.” 

Judson (p. xxziv. of the 1952 Ed. and pp. 60-61 of the 1888 Ed.) produces for us thy 
lollowing table :— | 


2 chinywé are 1 yw6ji 
3 yweyl » I pe 


7 » 1 péji 
4 pit  _,, 1 mat 
5 pa » 1 i» 


4 mit wn J kyat 
100 kyat » 1 pékba 
10 (or more tens) pékba are counted os so many (a)k*wot 





® To be described at length later on. 

@ The edition of 1563 omite all reference to weights, measures and monry. It isto be regretted that missionary 
books so often do this. Reflection will shew, that however far removed from their avowed work in life, money mat- 
ters must cocupy the attention of all honest men, in oo far, at any rote, aa the necessary daily buying aod selling i. 

@ Yule, doa, only incidentally mentions bullion weights and measures at p. 299, and says 160 yor’e =] tickal 
10 mite = 1 tickal > calling yw? the seed of the Abrus preeatorive, He thos mixes up the scales, probably through a 
misunderstanding, 
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2 pal are 1 miji™ 
B mijt , 1 kyat 
2 ps ,, 1 mi 
10 mi _—,,. Lkydt 
Spearman, Vol. I. p. 406, gives us a table on the same lines as Judson, but‘adds that the 
visa is 3652 Ibs. av.;“ and goes on to say that the names given to fractions of a rupee are 
derived from the measures of weight” : — 


pe is 1 anna , mi is 2 annas 
mat » 4 annas ngimi , 8 «a 
bingmat™ ,, 12 ,, kyatmidin® ,, 14 __,, 


kyat » 1 rupee 

Colonel Spearman then goes on, under measures of capacity, to make a statement of somo 
valae in the present connectioh:—“ An endeavonr has been made to introduce a standard 
“basket” (tin) containing 2,218-19 cub. in., bat it has not been very successful for want of 
legislative authority, and the disturbance to trade that would be caused by any enforced altern- 
tion in the customary uses has prevented any application to the Legislature. The differences in 
the various local uses seriously interfere with statistical enquiries, except to those conversant 
with these differences. The Akynb basket contains abont 23 Ibs, of rice in the husk, the Manl- 
main basket 45 Ibs., the Bassein about 51 Ibs., and the Rangoon basket from 48 Ibs. to about 
hi) iba. A glance at App. xc. to Vol. II., Madras Manual of Administration, pp. 505-590, on 
“local varieties of weights and measures,” would farther illustrate the hopelessness of attaining 
nniformity in the East in such matters. 

Browne, who may be looked upon as an independent investigator, in his Historical 
Account of the Thayetmyo District, 1872, gives us the same general information, but in o foot- 
note to p, 60 says, and wrongly, that the ywéji is the “red and black seed of the Abrus preca- 
torius,” affording a fine example of the mixing up the raf and the double rail. 

Cooke, Vol. I, p. 735, saya “the basis of the Burmese weight is the tickal (kyit), which 
equals 252 grs. Troy, and exactly one cubic inch of distilled water at the temperature of 60°. 
(ne hondred tickals make o vise: one visas equals 3°65 Ibs, av. or 140 British-Indian tolas 
exactly.”""? In a footnote, giving tho fractions of the kyat, be follows Browne in the mistake of 
making the yitji eqaal the seed of the drus procatorius, 

The above writers are those who may be looked on as the authorities par excellence on the 
subject, but there is a popular book, which to the public generally is the authority on most things 
Burmese, viz, “ The Burman, his Life and Notions," by Shway Yoe (J. G. Scott) 1852, and as 
ut Vol. If, p. 298 ff, this book goes into weights and measures, I will briefly notice Mr. Scott's 
remarks here. In this work Mr. Scott does what is natura) enough in a popular book, though 
annoying to investigators, t. ¢. he follows, or rather takes his ideas bodily from, all the authori- 
ties in this as in many other similar matters, and tells us nothing in addition to what they can 
tell us, except that 

4 p*kPi aro 1 tula 
4,000 tala ,, 1 tapon or tasd 
4 Ji, spelt kri, means great. Gordon, Companion, p, 105, gives the concurrent tables clearly and correctly, bu 
without rooognising their nature. 

@ At p, 54n,, be days, however, that 100 vies are exactly 960 Ike, Other writers are no more careful, for Tremen- 
heere, in bis eee on the tin of Mergui about 1842, eays (Indo-China, Vol. 1. p. 204), that the vies is 3€3 Ibe, and 
aa p, 20, 3°45 the 

"s Le., 5 mds, @ f «, a mals. @ f. ¢., a rupec lees a md (two annas), 

" Seo aleo Browne, Thaye!myo, p. 0: Yule, dra, p. 254: Seott, The Burman, Vol. I. p. 294, who ecemeto hare 
followed the Gazetteer, 

* But oy recollection is that in Rangoon dealers in money made 1421 {'l49 goto the view of silver. By tlds sil. 
here ropres, Crawford, Ato, makes the vies equal te 3°¢5 lie, writing im 1826; p. 45, Gordon, Companion te 
Handbook ef Colleqeial Rurmers, p, 104, and Flack, Menwal cf Bwrmes, p. 10, both give 142 (214) to the vias. 
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and that the ngdmi or half kyt is also called k*wét,“ and a piece of money tabyéi. What he 
precisely means by ‘*1 tuld,” or “1 toolah "as he writes it,and “1 tapén"’ and “1 tasi” I have 
not diseovered, unless he means by fuld the Pali and Sanskrit tuld, the weight denomination 
equal to 100 palas or phalas. As Mr, Scott's tuld ia equal to 80 of Latter’s 44(1)s (palas), it may 
he the same thing. Bot his fapda and fasi area poxzle: — combined or singly they might 
mean simply “a hoard,’ © 

It will have been seen that in all the tables for Indian gold and silver weights, selected 
for comparison, the scales worked out to 320 jeweller’s raktibkda,” (. ¢., twice that namber 
of seeds of the Abrus precatorius, or 640 seeds, to the pala. In Burma of course it is the 
quaternary scale that we must use for the purpose of comparison, and we find that it rans 
thus, according to the chief authority, Latter :— 


2mdi , |! mat 
4mat , 1 kyit 
5 kyit ,, 1 bd(1) 

Therefore there are 640 ywi, or seeds of the Abrus precatorius to the bd(l), which 
consequently ropresenta the pala in practice, and I propose now to show that bé(1) 
of the ordinary Indian scale on tho assumption of a common origin. 

Bo(t) may be stated to be merely a modern pronunciation of the Sanskrit pala, Pali phala, 
on the following grounds. The Burmese, in adopting Sanskrit and Pali words into their langu- 
age for every day use, clip them sufficiently to make them fit in with their ideas of phonetics, 
and during this process the long Sanskrit and Pali forms nearly always lose all or somo part of 
their final syllables. Thus, the first step towards adopting pala into Burmese would be the 
docking of the final a and leaving a monosyllable pal, The final J is silent in Burmese pronun- 
ciation, though in such a case it would be retained in the script. The matter, therefore, to 
concern us id the change of a into 6. 

In Vols. XXI., XXIL, and XXUIL of tho Indian Antiquery,” there took place a controversy 
on Sanskrit words in Burmese, in which the present writer took a small part, In the course of 
that controveray the following facts were disclosed :— 





Bartiese. 





7 . Sanskrit, Pali. 
Form, | Bound. ‘ 








a 


Girth 32) eee ee ee 
} 


Mrigasiras ... ~| Migasira 
Sangraha ... ..| Satgaba 
Visvakarma . | Wissakamma 
Migha aes --| Mégha 

Méru “r | Méra 


Mikkasd =... woo] Myé'’kabo 
Saiigroh ... «| Dinjd 
Vienkrém ... «|  Wibajo 
pf Sc eel! ee," |. aes 






Mar a =e 6 Ma ee gee Lo cf | a ' i - 

Rijegrd 3. asd, XARAjO. ess se |, RBjagrite .- | Réjaghara 

@ Prope ly ‘is half more,”’ like the Indian sdr?r ¢. 9.. “na'chd’ wdl, 2 kydt aod a helf, On applying to Mr. 
Boott, he varte Nly informed me that he could not, in L897, remember where he got the information he recorded 
ae told him “4 kyat = I tal and 4,000 kyAt = 1 tapin,"" then 


i wever, Mr, Scott's informant should have : ' af a ha 
Pea wet the catty and the tapdn the picul (Siamese), and the expressions become intelligible, hecanse o in 
that case the fuld would equal the chany, and both words mean | ‘balance; aleo prunes crises 
at would take their proper place m the general scale for the Fas Bast. ave ness —e él ee a ne 

1 Browne, Thaystmyo, p- 60, already quoted, is very distinct om this point: for hosays elie res sagt 
nat: four. pai-gyees- make ono moo-gyoe, and four rwe-gyees make one mou-gyes, using thos the “ double’ 


scale throughent. | aba o 5 
T) Vol. EXE, pp. OM, 193 @,; Vol. NXIL pp. 94 @., 162 @.; Vol. XXII. pp. 155 8, 18, 
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If then we find graia and gaha becoming gréA: #iras and sira becoming #3}: kerman and 
kamma becoming krim: méyha becoming mégh: méru becoming mér: griha and ghara 
becoming gré.:—and the final consonants A, r, m, gh, dropped altogether in pronunciation :— 
it is fair to say that palais bdl, pronounced bo,” especially as I may quote the Burmese 
Sih4], pronounced bihd, for Sithala, Coylon. Dink‘b, for Singhala, is also common in 
Burmese. 

As to the initial b for p, that presents no difficulty, the following instances from Steven- 
son's Dictionary™ being anflicient to settle the point :— 

















dl bikin Gx uae: byan™é 














patk‘an 













pandukampala banduokanbala™ batankbayit 
pattamras .,. baddamyat"* a baydngtbaying 
pardkparat ... baysukbayat bala 
palfépatan «| baabigré 
palépatan i balé_badin rr core | * | bahan 

palt pat‘ad | | bizat 
pinfiahs ..  .| bénuying ...  ...] biléng? 
pllitsignu ... | bilatbann ... oe bilaz 
puipolad ... ..| béngibilad ... bankp'at 
poitbi rs es lc: ree’ i... baik 
pyai‘lwit ...  .../ byin‘lwat .,, ...] byiitlaik 
prichch‘a | bye Ok. byénimyat 
pruk... in | bydk... a “ byéngthyin3 
prutprak-prutprat..| bydkhyet-byékbyat. . : aioe, 
prun? prong | bydngtbyéng?  ... -| byaungtbyant? 
prokprok™ ... ws! byaikbyaik ... ae --| buk 


lt will thus be seen that there is some justilication etymologically for using the Burmese 
bél for purposes of comparison in these pages as equivalent to the Sanskrit pala. 

We may now pass on to the perhaps more interesting subject of the ideas of the older 
writers, with something like a proper equipment for an examination of them. 

Crawford, dea, 1829, p. 383 £., anticipates generally with his usual accuracy and perspica- . 
city the conclusions drawn from the present enquiry. His table is as followa:— 
2 small ywé'are 1 largo ywi 
‘large ywo , 1 pa 
= pe 


» 4 mil 

2 mi a . mat 
4 mit wn Ll kyat 
100 kyat » 1 pékba 


"2 Tt is onee more to be observed that the Sanskrit and not the Pali form is that adopted into the language, (i 
the same nature os those in the text are the Burmese amr it (emyaik) for amrita, and Sansakanit (btapagayaih) for 
Sariuakyita : though according to Stevenson the last word is also written Saserkartt and also pronounced bdnpagarai!. 

™ This author can be secepted on all paints connected with the sounds of Burmese words, for a greater master 
of colloquial Burmese it would be difficalt to find, 

™ ‘Tho Pafamibyin was the * honors" eramination in Upper Burma in Buddhist Literature. Patamibyin was 
also the “degree” for passing it, King Thibd (ae a monk) waa accounted a Patamibyin, For a note on the reviral 
of these examinations under the Hritish Government see Bird, Wanderings in Burma, p, 254 ff. | 

® The throne of bajd = Sakra = Indra = the Angel of Life in modern Burmese belief, 

8 The ruby, TT This word means naked, 

** A Maloy: Stevenson writes the pron, in Burmese characters pahrd, ° "? Scorpio in the Zodiac. 

_ ™ Though Stévenson does not give the pronunciation, a wora Well-koown in Upper Burma Pitakit (for Pi), 
Pitakattaya:n, the Scriptures) is usually pronounced there Bidsgit, Tt is usually written Bodegat (pp, 74. 76. 
268), but Bidiga® at p. 35], in Bird's Wasuerings in Burma, 
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This table he follows up with remarks so much to the present point that I here give them 
in full in bis spelling of the vernacular words:—-" Tho amall rw? (ywé) here is named the 
-Arbrus (atc) preeaforius, and the larger bean that of the Adenanthera pavonina, The kyat is the 
weight which we have called the tical, and the paiktha is our vis. I believe both words are 
corruptions borrowed from the Mohammedan morchants of India, sojoarning in the Burman 
coantry., The origin of the word tical I have not been able to ascertain, That of the other is 
sufficiently curious. The p and vara commutable consonants, Tho Mohammedan sojourners 
cannot pronounce the th of the Burmese, and always sobstitute an «forit, The &-is mute 
even in the Borman pronunciation, and the final a is omitted by Europeans only. Thus we 
have the word paiktha (pékbd) commuted into vis, This measure is equal to 365 lis, Avoirdu- 
pois.’ Except that vis (visa) is the origin of pékbd and not vice vers, Crawford has exactly 
hit upon the mutual connection of the two words, 

From the American Missionary, Maloom's Travels, Vol. I. p. 275, 1839, we find that he was 
a precarsor of Latter, and I think that Latter has read bis book, Ho gives os the following 
useful little table :— 
2 ywe are 1 ywajt or 1 pice 
4 yweji,, 1 pd or yw! ,, 1 anna 


2pe , 1 mi » 2 annoa 
2m ., 1 mit » 4+ annas 
4 mat ,, 1 kyat » 1 tickal 


100 kyfit, ,, 1 pékba » 1 visa 

He also tells us that the “small yw” is the seed of the Abrus precatorius, “called in 
America, crab’s eye,” and the ywéjl the seed of the Adenanthera pavonina; and that the 
mit is 624 gra, Troy, and the viss 3°65 lis. Av. Farther he says that “the late experiments at 
the Calcutta Mint’? determined the tickal to be 252 gre, Troy and “to weigh exactly one cubic 
inch of distilled water at the temperature of 90°," 

This last remark takes ns to Prinsop and the famous assay of the Ava bullion of 1826. 
Prinsep’s table, given by Burney from Ava, is on the decimal seale :“— 


3 pt are 1 mi 
2. md =, 1 mit 
2 mat ,, o kiwi? 
@ kiwi, 1 kyat or tickal | 
100 kyit ,, 1 pékba or viss, or precisely 140 tolie, 

At p. 98 of his Uveful Tables, Prinsep quotes Kelly's Cambis!,.p. 222, that the ‘* Pegu 
tickal * equals 1-138 tlds, which hardly agrees with the statement just given, as it would make 
the viss equal 113 4/5 tlds. 

As to times before accurate knowledge was possible we find in Alexander Hamilton's 
“Tablo of Weights, otc.,” attached to hia Bast Indies, Vol. Il. Appx. p- 8, the following 
information regarding “ Pega Weight":— 

“1 Viece is 39 On. Troy, or 

1 Viece » 10C Teculs 

140 Viece ,, a Ehaar 

The Bahnsar ,, 3 Peculs China” | 
" Here is a further confusion in the use of the term yie?: seo Latter’s statement, ante, p. 320, 
2 HH. Wilson's. See Prinsep's Useful Tubles, p. 34, 
| Cooke saya 64, ride p. S24, <inyierey 
. anit aR IC apart Ho half more,” but notes “as half’ in this nee, though Mud is aed for 
“half a tim (basket)."” A 

‘Thies is not a correct statement idiomatically. 
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The above practically accurate statement was put forward about 35 yeurs before Stevens’ 
formal Guide to the Bast India Trade was published in 1775, and gives us, as will be seen, n 
much better and more intelligible idea of the currency of those days in Pegu, Stevens’ table 
for Pega is as follows:— 

100 moo are | tual 

100 tool ,, 1 vis or 3 Ibs. 5 ozs. 5 dra, Av. 

150 vis ,, 1 candy® or 500 Ibs. | 

There is a considerable mixing up of matters here. In the first placo tual is obviously a 

misprint for “ tical," and I fancy 100 mii = 1 ¢wal” should be read, therefore, 10 mi. 


There can bo no doubt as to the misprint of tual for tical, because lower down on the 
same page Stevens has, with other misprints or misreadings, for Sinmese weights “80 tual are 
1 catty, 50 catties 1 pecul,” and Inter on in this Chapter it will be shewn that the Siamese and 
Burmese tickals are the same thing, 80 Sinmese tickals going tothe Siamese catty and 50 
Siamese catties to the picul, 

At p. 83 of the same work, we find “1 Rix dollar is 480 Copper Pogue Pottys," a state. 
ment which is at first sight a great puzzle, because in Stevens’ time there was no copper 
money or currency in Burma proper or in Pegu. But from p. 129 we can get at an explanation. 
Here Stevens gives a general table of the ‘' Sterling value of Asiatic Coins,’ and for “ Siam, 
Pegu, Malacca, Cambodia, Sumatra, Java, Borneo, etc.," gives a queer commercial mixture of 
Indo-European coined currency, Spanish, French, Dutch, Malay, and what not, In the course 
of this table, he says ‘a rinl = 2 Tieals = fis. : o Total — 600 Fetteos — 23. 6d." As will 
be seen later on, Malay terms were constantly applied by travellers in describing Sismese com- 
brass or tin money of Java and the Malays, when first seen by Europeans, | 

Cox, in the Asiatic Researches, Vol. VI. p. 154, in on“ Account of the Petroleum Wells® 
of the Burmha Dominion, extracted from the Journal of a Voyage from Ranghong (Rangoon) 
up the River Erai-Wuddy ([erawaddy) to Amarapoorah, 1797," gives us in his own unique 
nanner a new form for a Burmese weight. First, p. 133, he tella us that the price of the oil 
at the wells was ‘at the rate of one and a quarter tecals per hundred visa,” and then, p, 134, 
that the four workmen's share at each well “ will be 2,250 vias per month of thirty days, or in 
money at the above price, 28 tecals 50 avas, or 7 tecala 12 eras cach man per month.” One i- 
neatly certain that by aca is meant yw, as 120 to 128 yes go to the tickal and no other 
denomination could go as far as 50 to the tickal,as in Cox's statement; buf one cannot prove 
the fact by calcalations, as the figurea are too loosely stated. Thus, 7 ¢, 124. are not a quarter 
of 28 ¢. 50 a, as Cox gives the figures, and the sum 2,250 vise at Lt ¢. per 100 viss results in 
23 °1/8 tickals ; therefore, if 50 @eas = 1/8 tickal, one tickal must equal 400 avas, which ix 
impossible if evag are really yids. 

Symes, Ara, p. 325, gives us for the weight of the ticknl or “kiat” 10 dwts. 103 gre," and 
the now familiar quaternary senle of 16 pc and 8 mé to the tickal. Bat he comes to grief 
over the name of the p), for he writes it “tubbea,’’ i. «., fa) or “one p*.” But Wilson, 
Documents of the Burmese War, qaoting in the Appx. p. Ixi., the Government Gazelle, March 2, 
1826, comes to much farther grief in the same direction, though his quaternary scale is right 
enoagh, His table is worth giving here verbatim :— r 

 Fa., kind, see Pringep's Ueeful Tables, p. 115. 

™ A misprint, one ia Almost certain, for tical,’ oo tical was thenalwaya valued at 2u. Gd. 

® Crawford, Malay Dict.,«.v, The word travelled far, for Sterena, Guide, p. 125, mentions that Chinese ait ace 

ca"led “ pattios™ : cf. alec Lockyer, Trade in fudia, p. 141, Alexander Hamilton, East Indies, Vol, 11,, Appa; pu'10, 

At Rainaoghong,i, «., Yéuinjanng, 

" Alexander, Travels, speaking loosely of Hangoon, in 1625-6, calls the tickal, ordifd, nearly the Selght af 1 
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“ The divisions of the Tickal are 
2 Tabbe are 1 Tammoo 
2 Tammoo , 1 Mat 
 & Mat yw 1 Tical 
100 Tical » 1 Tabisa or Viss 
100 Tabisa ,, 1 Peiya or Ava Pecul, or 250 Penang Catties,” 
Now Tabbe — tabé, é.¢., 1 p?: Tammoo = tamé, te, 1 mid: Tabisa = tabékbd, probably 
prononneed tadiesdé in Mergai whence the information came, = 1 bised or vies. | 
The last denon peiya is an apparently unique piece of information,” and I cannot 
account for it, exceptasa misprint for teiya, at which word we can guess from the curions 
2 Nechi Teden are ] Tendaum 
100 Tendaom »» 1 Teiya or Coyan™ 
For fexdaum read tindaung, or tin, the well known “basket” grain-measure of Burma, 
equal usnally to 16 visa, For nechi teden read ‘nak‘wd fadin, i. «., “ two (*na) halves (K't0¢) (are) 
one (ta) basket (tii).” ,Wecan now see what tho pioneer reporting officer did through his 
interpreter. He wns told that two halves, the k‘wé or half (a basket) being a recognised measure, 
made one basket, and he heard the people mention 100 baskets as taya, ¢. ¢., lit, 100; and 
straightway made out his statement of measures. No doubt also he heard 100 viss spoken of 
as taya (100), and knew that these equalled a local picul, or 250 Penang catties, and straight- 
way wrote down Teiya as a weight denomination, which subsequently got misread or misprint- 
(To be continued.) 





SELECTED DATES FROM THE EPIGRAPHIA CARNATACA, 
BY PROFESSOR FP, KIELHORN, C.1.E.; GOTTINGEN, 

Berore I published my remarks on the dates of the Saka era, ante, Vol. XXV. p. 206 ff., 
T examined tho dates of many inscriptions in Part L of Mr. Rice's Eprgraphia Carnataca. Of 
some of the earlier dates in that collection I have already treated in the Epigraphia Indica, 
Here I give 19 other dates from my list, which, on account of the details mentioned in them, 
are perhaps of more general interest." 

The dates Nos, 1-7 quote eclipses which were all visible in that part of India where thie 
inscriptions come from, Nos. §-13 are dates with Sambkrantis. Nos. 14 and 15 give instances 
of interealary mouths, the month of No, 14 being described as prathama-Bhadrapeds, and that 
of the quite modern date No. 15 as nija-Jydehitha. No. 16 quotes a repeated tithe (pruthan- 
aikddadi), and the tithi of No. 17 also is shewn to bea repeated one. And Nos. 18 and 1, in 
addition to the weekdays, give the karayas, nakshatras and yoyas of the dates. 

In twelve of these dates the given Saka year was an expired year, and in four ( Nos. 2, 11, 13 
and 14, of 8 1118, 1399, 1306 and 1456) a current year. In No. 18 the year 1569 is wrongly 


pO RT ae i ee ee ad et 
" Practically all Borniose weight tables stop at the visa, and the capacity tables atthe fin or basket, I have 
never come across anything like this statemont of the “ Ava peoul” except in Prinsep's Caeful Tobtes, ec. 1838, p. 120, 
where“ wo are told that the Pagu, Birma khandi (eandy), 150 vis, is reckoned 600 Ibe, av.,” and the “ Rangoon 
khand?, of 150 vis, is reckoned at 550 1ba. ar." The standard Indian candy or kAand( isa weight of 20 min or mis., 
i, ¢,, about 1,600 lbs, ar. But I find Ise, cit, that it was c, 992 Tbs. af Baroda, 630 and ¢. 535 Iba. at Bombay, 405 Iba. 
at Goa, ¢, 495 Ibs, ot Iodor (mini), 500 Ibs, at Madrasand ¢. HW and «, S97 lba. in Travancor, See also Stevens, 
a oa tahoe Malay measure, uacally or 3% piculs, Crawfurd, Malay Dict, 2.v,: Bterens’ Guide, P- 57, whe 
apells the word Qaoyane: Crawford, Indian Archipelago, Vol. I. p. S7lt Swetenham, Focad. Malay, Vol. Il. Appr. 
ou Currency: Maxwell, Meley Manual, p. 141. | 
\ [baye welocted osly regular dates. My private list contains many dates from the Epigraphia Carnataca, 
which are quite incorrect. 
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quoted instead of 1569 (expired); and in No. 8 the published text of the inscription gives, in 
words, the year 1062, while both the concurrent Jovian year and my calonlstion prove the year 
of the date to bo 1082 (current), One date (No. 3) gives the Jovian year only, without the 
corresponding Saka year ; and the other dates, in addition to the Saka years, quote the corre- 
sponding Jovian years, in every case in accordance with tho southern luni-solar system. — 
Special terms, to which I may draw attention here, are Yaksha-tadige (7) in No, 2, and 
Vaishnaca-tithi in No. 17, 

The date No.1 of $899 is from an inscription of the Western Gaiga Satyavikya 
Koigugivarman Permanadi ; three dates (Nos, 8, 9 and 2)are from inseriptions of the Hoysalas 
Narasiha Land Vira-Ballila; eleven from the inscriptions of the’ Vijayanagara kings 
Haribara IL (No. 10), Viriipakeha I, (Nos. 14 and 11), Naraga (No. 3), Krishnariya (Nos. 16, 4 
and 12), Achyutardya (Nos. 5 and 13), Sadisivariya (No, 6), and Rimadéva (No. 7); three 
(Nos. 17-19) from those of the rolers of Mnisfr; and one, No, 15, is from a private inscription, 

1, — 5. 899. — Page 212, No. 183, Dodda-Homma inscription of the Western Ganga? 
Satyavikya Kohgunivarman Permanadi :— 

Sakanripa-kil-atita-sathvatsara-dataiga| eptu-nira-tombhatt-ombhatta.eya f$vara-sathvat- 
saram pravarttisutt-ire , .. Ashidha-miisada punhomiyum Atgiravarad-ando sémagrahanado) 
kilam, 

5. 899 expired = Isvara: Tuesday, 3rd July A. D. 977; a lunar eclipse, visible in 
India, 14h, 27 m. after mean sunrise. 

2. — 8. 1118*. — Page 146, No. $1. Tadi-Maliigi inscription of the Hoysala Vira- 
Balléla :— 

Saka-versada 1118neya Raékshasa-éathvatearada Yaksha-tadige’ (?) Bihavira siryya- 

5. 1118 current —= Rakshasa : Thursday, Sth October A. D, 1195, the day of the new- 
moon fithi of the month Asyinn; a solar eclipse, visible in India, 5 h. 27 m. after mean 
SOUurise, 

+, — (8. 1420.] — Page 181, No. 16.— Date of the time of Narasa of Vijayanagara, in 
the Natjangid plates of his son Krishnariya‘ :— 

Vatsaré Kalayukty-ikhyé Mirgagirahaka-misi cha | 
siryopariga-samayé punyé daréa-samanvité || 

Ealayukta = 8, 1420 expired: 13th December A, D. 1498; a solar eclipse, visible in 
India, 4 h, 10 m, after mean sunrise. 

4, —8, 1448. — Page 151, No. 49. Hemmige inseription of Eryishnarfya of Vijaya- 
negara :— 

Sri-jayiibhyadaya-Salivahana- éskavarnosha 1448 sanda varttaminavida Vyaya-satnrat- 
saranda Srivana-éu 5 li. . . tat-sativatsarnda Ashidha-inddha-paurnnamiyt chandrépariga-' 
ponyakaladalli, 

5, 1448 expired = Vyaya: 24ih Jone A. D. 1526; a lunar eclipse, visible in India, 
from 11 bh, 39 m. to 15 h, 21 m. after mean sunrise, . 

5. — 8. 1452. — Page 133, No. 105. Kodagahal]i inscription of Achyutarfiya of Vijayn- 
nogarn :— 








* The date of "the Inet Ganga inscription’ in Mr. Rice's volume {p. 101, No, 78, of 5. HH) is quite incorrect 
amd is, in fact, on impossible date, 

* With Faksht-tadige, which I cannot explain, compare the Sanskrit Yoksha-ritri, another nameof the festival 
yenerally called Dipdrali (Iiwili); see above, p.184, Advina-kyiuhpapakeha XV, « See below, No. 16, 
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Sctiyihyudaye-Silivdbam fakavarsha 1452 sands vurttaminavida Vikritn-sebratse- 





rada ... Guruviradalu .. . ‘punyakiladalli, 

oleae eceaan : Vikrita : wicnay 6 6th October A. D. 1530, the day of full-moon of 
the mouth Aévina; a Inner eclipse, visible in India, 21 b. 49 m, after mean sunrise.5 

6. — 5.1478. — Page 174, No. 108. Tumbala inscription of Sadibivariya of Vijaya- 
nagara :— 

4 ‘Sri-jay ibhyndaya-SAlivahans-dakavarusha sa 1478 sanda vartaminavida . . sainvatsarada 
Kirtika-ba 30 Chandravara stryépariga-popyakaladalu. 

8. 1478 expired [= Anala]: Monday, 2nd November A. D. 1556; o solar eclipse, 
visible in India, 6 h. 15 m. after mean sunrise, 

7. — 8. 1542. — Page 33, No. 36, Anevilla inscription of RAmadéva of Vijayanagara :— 

Sri-vijayibhyodaya-Silivabana-éakavarnushangajlu 1542ya Ratidri-sathvatearnda Margga- 
fira-fu 15 ln... chandragrahana-punyakiladali. 

8. 1643 expired = Raudra: 29th November A. D. 1620: a lunar eclipse, visible in 
India, 16 h, 20 m. after mean sunrise. 

8.—8. 1062 (for 1082"). — Page 33, No. 60. Tondanir inscription of the Hoysala 
Narasithha I. :— 

weer arian BAsirad - ase Prag ao tet ofketes ap appa ees ASvayuja-éndda-trayé- 

Pramithin = 8, 1082 (aot 1062) current, a for that year the date regularly corresponds 
to Sunday, 27th September A.D. 1159, On this day the 18th Wiki of the bright balf ended 
3h. 58 m., and the TulA-(vishuva-)sathkranti took place 17h, 30 m., after mean sunrise; 
and the nakshatra was Uttara Bhadrapsda about the whole day, 

9,— 8, 1102. — Page 173, No. 106. Tuambala inscription of the Hoysala Vira-Ballaja:— 

Saka-varusha sisirada niipa-cradancya Sarvvari-samvatsarada Pushya-Guddba ashtami 
Bribavirad uttariyana-saikramanadalu. 

S. 1102 expired = Sarveri: Thursday, 25th December A. D. 1180; the 8th dithé of the 
bright half ended 6 bh. 12 m. after, and the Uttarfyana-sathkranti took place 6 h. 4 m, before 
mean sunrise (during the tifhi of the date). 

10. — 8, 1319, — Page 160, No, 64. MNarasipura plates of the reign of Harihara IT. of 
Vijayanagara, recording a grant which was made by Niriyanadév-Odeynr, the son of the 
Mahdmandaléicara Mallapp-Odeyar (Mallinitha) who was a brother of Harihara I, :-— 

Saka-varusha 1319... Tsvara-samvatearada Srivanaduddba 5 Adivira Simhasai- 
krAnti-punynkiladaln. 

5.1310 expired — Isvara: Sunday, 29h July A. D. 1397; the Sth tithi of the bright 
half ended 15 h, 12 m., and the Sithha-sathkrénti took place 19 h, 21 m., after mean sunrise, 

11, —8, 1396". — Page 135, No. 121, Sujjaldrn plates of Virtpaksha I. of Vijaya- 
nagara i— 

Bilivahana-nirglta-right éakavarsh{é") kram-igate | 
ritn-randhra-gugair=yukté yidhoni yuta-vatsaré |) 
Vijay-akhyé tathd mist Poshyt pakshé viééshntah | 
éoklé cha dagami-yakté wiré cheAngi(iga)ra-sanjiité 1 
Sankrintyim Makar-dkhyaté puoyn-kilé. 

















* In 8, 1452 expired there was only one other lunar eclipse, which took place on Tuesday, 12th Apri A, D, 1590, 
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8.1896 current = Vijaya: Tuesday, 28th Decomber A, D, 1478: the LOth Aiki of the 
bright half commenced 0 bh. 51m, after, and the Makara-(Uttaréyaye-)sathkranti took place 
4h. 29 m. before, mean sunrise. 





12, — 8, 1450, — Page 14, No. 2. Seringapatam insoription of Krishparaya of Vijaya- 
Silivibana-Gakavarshé "bhr-tshu-yéda-éasi-caikhyé | varshé ‘tha np ae punyatami- 


yirh Kujira-satkrantau {1 Ashadhé éukla-pakebé . | Bi(sijtardchishé viré 1 . . Ashidha- 
sudda 12 Sémavira Karkatakasadkrinti-pusyakaladalli, 

§. 1450 expired = Sarvadharin : puesta: Lickel insta D. 1528; the 12th Athi of the 
bright half ended 8h, 9m., and the Karkateake-(Dakshindyana-jeathkranti took place 
7 h. 49 m., after mean sunrise. 

13.— 8. 1456*. — Page 95, No. 55. Huragalavidi plates of Achyutariya of Vijaya- 
nagera : — 

Sak-abdée Bilivihasya sahasrépa chatué-datail | paiichidati cha saikbyit® shad-abbyadhi- 
kay kramdt || Vikramé(? Vijayé) vatear? Pushya-éukla-pakah? ‘'rka-vAsaré | dvidadyim 
ch=aiva Réhinyith . . . bhavyé Makarasafikranti-punyakalé. 

§. 1456 current = Vijaya (not Vikrams): Sunday, 28th December A. D, 1533; the 12th 
titht of the bright half ended 9 h. 8 m., the Makeara-(Uttarayana-)samkranti took slabs 8 h. 
7 m. (during the (ithi of the date), and the nakshatra was Bébini for about 8 houra, after mean 
SUIrise. 

14, — 8. 1390". — Page 77, No. 139. Sitapura inseription of VirhpAksha I, of Vijaya- 
nagara : — 

Silivihana-Sakavarsha 1390 Haneya Sarvajit- &mbyvatsara prathama-Bhidrapa{da]-ba 
3 Sani Réhini-nakshatradalo, 

In §, 1300 current — Sarvajit Bhidrapada was intercalary, and the 8th fithi of the dark 
half of the first Bhidrapada ended 20 h, 33 m. after mean sunrise of Saturday, 22nd Auguat 
A. D. 1467, when the nakshatra was Réhini for 11 hb. 10 m. after mean sunrise.” 

15. — 8, 1766. — Pago 100, No, 67. _ Mandya inscription of Tirnkudi Sriniviisa-Rivn :— 

Sri-vijayabhyudaya- Silivahana-fakibda 1769 ne sanda vartaminavida Plavanga-satnvat- 
sarnda nija-Jydshtha-duddha 15 Sémavirada, 

In 8. 1769 expired — Plavanga Jyéshtha was interealary, and the 15th iitht of the bright 
half of the nija (or second) Jyéshtba ended 12 h. 20 m. after mean sunrise of Monday, 25th 
June A, D, 1847, 

16.— 8. 1435.— Page 196, No. 16. Naijaigid plates of Krishnparfiya of Vijaya- 
HAgara :— | 

Bilivihana-nirnité éak-ibdé ss-chatudéataih | 
patichatriméat-samiyuktais=-saikhyité dagabhiiefataih 1) 
Vatsaré Srimukh-jibhikhyé misi cheAshidha-niimani | 
iuklao-pakshé cha puoyiyith pratham-aikadabl-tithan }) 
In 8. 1435 expired = Srimukha the Ilth #ithi of the bright half of Ashidha commenced 


about 30 m. defore sunrise of the 13th June, and ended about 20 m. after sunrise of the ldth 
Jone, A.D. 1513. Accordingly, in a calendar both these days would be nambered ‘1 1," and 











* The same inseription contains an earlier date, of the year Pirthiva (= 8. 1867 sxyized, the weekday of which 
is Incorrect, 
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the 13th June A. D, 1513, the first of these two ékadabis, is the proper equivalent of the 
date.” : } 
17, — §. 1565. — Page 143, No. 23, Talakida plates of Dévaraja of Maisfr : — 
éitimso-sammita-Saraten gatisv-amushmin | 
varshé te Sébhakriti masi Suchau valakshé 
pakshé "tha Vaishnava-tithiv-Amritizbu-vard |) 

_ In &. 1585 expired = Sobhakyit (Sdbhana) tho Vaishnavi (i, ¢., here, 12th) Hithi® of the 
bright half of Suchi (Ashidha) commenced 1h, 21m. defore mean sunrise of Monday, the éth 
July, and ended 26 m. after mean sunrise af Tuesday, - the fth July, A. L. 1663, Here, again, 
in a calendar both the Monday and the Tuesday would be numbered ‘12,’ cnd the day of the 


deddadi 
18, — 8. 1568 (for 15689), — Page 66, No. 103, M@lukote plates of Kanthirava Warasa- 
raja of Maistir : — 


Niga-rtu-bina-vasudhi-ynji Silivahan- 
akhyé 6aké daradi Sarvajid-ihvayiyat | 
punyé tath-Akshayntritiya-diné cha Bhaumé |] 

Viré Sukarma-yoji sat-karané cha bhadré (?) 
ean-maiga|é sakaladharmada-pupyakalé | 

In Sarvajit — 8. 1569 (not 1568) expired the Akshaya-tritiyé or third tithi of the bright 
half of Vaisikha and the karana Gara? ended 18 h. 6 m. after méan sunrise of Tuesaday, 27th 
April A, D. 1647, whem the wakehafra was Mrigawirsha for 16 h, 25 m., and the yige 
Sukarman for 12 h. 50 m., after mean sunrise. 

19, — 8. 1671. — Page 156, No. 63, Narastpnra plates of the time of Erishyardja of 

Silivihana-nirnité dak-ibdé dagabhis-éataih | 

samanvit-aikasaptatyi shat-iatair-api vatearaih |! 

Bukl-Akhy@ vatsar? misi Vaiiikh? Bhauma-vasaré | 

dvidaéyich dokla-pakshasya chandra-tard-bal-Anvité {1 

Hasta-rksh? Harshané yig¢s karan? Balav-ibhidhé | 

8. 1671 expired = Sukla: Tuosday, 13th April A. D. 1749; the 12th dithi of the bricht 
half and the karana Balava ended 9 bh. 25 19,, the nakshatra was Hasta from 2 h, 38 m., and 
the yéga Harshana for 15 h. 17 m., after mean sunrise, 


"In Ep, Carn, p, 16, No, 6, there is m similar date, which at the same time would furnish an instance of ay 
Uninilent Mahi-deddait (see ante, p, 173); but that date is quite incorrect, 

* Compare Hemidri's Chaturvarga-chinddmani, Vol. IIL Part IL. p- S65, I. 11: deddail Chakrinamiathi, — 
in other dates the lth iithi is described as Hari-dina, 

* As the tert stands, the word bAadr? would be taken aa the name ofa karoge, but, eo far ao I know, 
Biadra ie nok sypooymous with Gara. According to the Rev, F. Kittel’s Kannada-English Dictionary, 
bhatr? in Kanaresg denotes ‘the seventh astrological division of the day* (= eiwhfi, which would be ont of place 


here), 
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J PADA, THE WRITER OF ASOKA’S SIDDAPUR EDICTS. 
BY G, BUHLER, Pa.D., LL.D., 0.1.B. 
Tx my article on Asdka’s edicts from Siddipur (Epigraphia Indica, Vol. III. p. 134 #.) 


] have omitted to give an explanation of the name of the writer, which choe:coourred in all the 
three copies and in every case wag accompanied by the official title lipikara in Khardstht 
| 

characters, the final sentence being, or having been, Padena likhitawm earebopii. 

As M, Sylvain Lévi! of Inte has tried to do away with the mention’of the writer and to put 
a very different construction on this passage, it is perhaps advisable to fill up the lacuna which 
1 have left in my former paper, and toshew that at all events pada is a word, suited for a proper 
name. The explanation, of course, cannot be categorical, as according to the orthography of 
Asbka’s clorks pada may be meant to express three different words, which the more accurate 
spelling of the Pandits would carefully distinguish. It may be intended (1) for pada, or 
(=) as single consonants are used instead of double ones, for padda, or (3) on ‘the analogy of 
mayala for madgala and of similar forma, also for pasdu, 


Among these three forms the first willdo only on the supposition, that, as sometimes 
happens in the Prakrit dialects, its da is a substitute for ra, and that pada stands for para, For 
Pura occurs, either by itself or coupled with other words, asa royal name, In the Bréhmanas 
there is the king Para Afndra and kings, simply called ries appear in the Mahdbidrate and 
the Harivmiia? 


Among the other two forms Pads is found in the slightly enlarged Pendaka, the name 
of a son of the third Manu, and Padda, though not traceable asa N. Pr,, is a Dési term, equiva- 
lent to dhavala,* which word is very commonly used even in the present day for the formation of 
proper names, In Sanskrit we have Dhavala or Dhavalaka, Dhavalachandra and so forth, and in 
the modern Prakrits Didld, Dhavalehand or Dhilchand, and Dhavalsingh or DAélsiagh. And it 
may be noted that all these names are used by members of the writer castes of modern India. 


It thus appears that with all the three interpretations, which may be put on the syllables 
peda, a word will come out which is suitable for a proper name, and the choice becomes rather 
difienlt, The least probable among the three possible explanations, it seema to mo, is that 
which involves the assumption that Pada is meant for Panda, More probable would be the 
explanation of Pada by the royal name Lara, as the writer castes of historical India, the Ki- 
yasthas, Brahmakshatriyas and Prabhus claim kinship with the Kshatriya families and commonly 
adopt the names, borne by persons of princely or noble rank, notably those ending in stigh 
(stiha). But then it is necessary to assume that da representa ra, Aa the third Possibility 
presents absolutely no difficulties, and does not necessitate the assumption of any phonetic or 
graphic irregularity, | am inclined to fall back on that, and to take Fada, or with the full 
spelling, Padde, as an ancient popular, or Ded, equivaient of the Sanskrit Dhavala and the 
modern Dhild, with which the Vedic name Syéta and the Epic Pandw or Péadu°may be 
fitly compared. 

In connection with this explanation, I will add a few remarks on the point, which seems to 
have been the chief canse of M. Lévi's unwillingness to accept for the concluding sentence of the 
Siddapur inscriptions the translation, ‘* Written by the scribe Pada,” which undoubtedly at first 
sight appears to be the natural one, and state the reason, why I cannot agree to his trans- 
lation. - As regards the first point, M. Lévi remarks that writers’ ~smes do pot occur in other 
vatly epigraphic documents, and hence he infera that it is not probable that an individual scribe 
should be mentioned in an ASika edict. His statement of the facts is correct, as far as the 
third and second centuries areconcerned, For, the sexton indisputable occurrences of writers’ 











1 Jour, Asiatiqua, 1806, w fee he langue Potersbeny Distsotlicy: neo oe 
® Hemachaodra, Miindmamild, vi. 1, paddarh dharalam, 








Ipper-p fe of Sathvat 78 of the 
belongs to the first century B.C. or A. D., and in the land grants of 


: = 
great king Moga, which 
the Andhra king Gitam!- 





pute Sitakani (Nisik inscra. Nos. 11 a-b) from the beginning of the second century A.D. But 
Idoubt very much that the facts warrant the inference, which M. Lévi draws from them. 
The great majority of the epigraphic documents of the third and second centurics B. C., like 
those on the Siinch! and Bharahnt Stipas, in the Barbar, Nagirjuni, and Katak hill care 
and on the varions relic vessels, consista of short dedicatory or votive inscriptions, which in 
India never, not even in late times, bear the writer's name. If these are deducted, — na 


the twenty-three complete inscriptions of the third and 


second centuries do not shew writers’ 


names, the sentences in three others, apparently containing snch aname, must be interpreted 


In wy opinion the 
| becomes still more apparent, if it is borne in mind that 
only one among the twenty-three inscriptions, Khiravela's, belongs to the class of the Prafnstis, 


basis of facts is mnch too narrow for 


in which later the writer's name is mentioned very frequently, though by no means invariably. 
Later edicts, like those of Adéka, have not yet been found, and it is impossible to say what 


the Inter practice may have 


been in such cases, I 


can, therefore, not sea any necessity 


to demur to the translation, ‘ Written by the scribe Pads,” and it seems to me that in the 
early inscriptions the insertion of writers’ namea was irregular, just as the use of Maiealas, 


® two separate Edicts of Jangada, and the nse of signs of 


interpunctaation, ‘The greater regularity in those and other respects begin only, when the 


With respect to M. Lévi's own interpretation, “ Written in the pada-script by the writer,” 
I must point out that the texts of both the versions, where. the important word is preserved 


either fully or in part, read according to the imp 


ressions and the perf ectly trustworthy facsimiles 


very distinctly padena, which cannot be an equivalent of padena. M. Lévi may bave been misled 
by a remark of mine in my first notice of the Siddipur edicts, where I stated that ono of the 


Versions reads [pajdena, The error was 


cansed. 


by the indistinctness of the photogra ph 


according to which I worked, and it has been corrected in m y edition in the Epijraphia Iudiew. 





MISCELLANEA. 


| DOUBLE KEY. 

A WELL-KNows Netherlands-Indian coin turns 
Up under thia extraordinary perversion of the 
real word in Stevens, Guide to Fast Indian Trade. 
It is sufficient to say that it represents dubbeltje, 
through the established commercial corruption 

171. —"“ Malacca. Skillings, Double-kees, and 
or Pence, are one Doublekee, three Doublekees 
one Skilling, and § Skillings one Rix Dollar,” — 


Lockyer, Trade in India, p. 69, 
1776. — “Malacca. A Tangoe is 6 Stivers, or 


3 double Keys, or 4 Cash." — Stevens, Guide, 
p. 87. The peculiar presentation of the expression 


Stevens’ informant tho aght the word to be “key” 
of which the coin in question was the double. 

1776. —™ Batavia. § Doits make 1 Cask, or 
Doublekye." — Stevens, Guide, p. 124, 

1776. —“ Malacca. The Money, most current 
in the Shopa and Bazaars, is Rupees, Schillings, 
Doublekyes, and Doits,” — Stevens, Guide, 

p. 127. 

1805. — “ The Memorandum of 1805 by Lieu- 

tenant-Governor Farquhar (J. Ind. Arch. Vol. V. 


| p- 415) speaks of doublekies or cuprngs, the 


doubleky being the Dutch coin of 2 atuyvers, or 
10 doits." — Chalmers, Colonial Currency, 1893, 
p- S82 n, 

 1814.— “10 doits or 2 stivers anda half are 


“ double Key,” considering the use of capitals in | 1 dubbeltje.” — Raffles, Java, Vol. LI. Appz., 


that | p. clxvii, 
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—"“ As to Malacca . 
. the principal iitvent Soins are rupees, 

Dutch schilliangs, Dubbeltjes, 2 stiver pieces, and 

doits."” — Chalmers, Colonial Currency, p. 353, 


R.C. Temrue. 


states . 


. Kelly (Cambiat) 


CAVES OF THE AMHERST DISTRICT, BURMA. 


account of the caves about Maulmain. J have 


prea band eorrctve of my list above 


mentioned. Promising that the Burmese add the 
suffix ku, a cave, to all names of caves, which is 
wrsterensre.| the list runa as follows. 

My recollection is that General Horace Browne 
was the author of this official list, and he adds a 
note that the caves are “ generally named after 





| the nearest 
Ante, Vol, XXI. p. 337 #f., I gave » general village or place of note in their im. 


mediate vicinity.” This was also my experience. 





since come across a list of them, which is worth List of Caves, 

publishing, in a Government publication entitled | pig}.y. Radaik. ad 

‘Transliteration into Roman Charactersof Names | [ainginik, Pos ae 

of Places in British Burma, 1874." The publica- | K-ayin. Siddin. _ D‘ammabA, 

tion itwelf has now no interest beyond the acade- K'ayin-ngi. P*tigat. 

mic one of showing the history of the existing Yabébyan. Biinjt. Webyan. 

system of official transcription imto Roman Mizaing, Tinkayi. i 

characters, for it is not a transliteration, of Bur-  Pikayat. P‘Alin. what 

meso words. Eut at p. 69 if, the booklet gives @ | pahenng Ma'chits nya. 

list in the vernacular of the Caves of the chitanng. 

Amherst District, which I here transcribe as R. C. Tempce. 
BOOE-NOTICE, ; 


Ixpiscwe Pateoararnre, By G. Bibler. Strasaburg, 
194, Pages 91, and portfolio of Plates, 
HITHERTO esate honk ante history of Indian 
alphabeta was the late Dr. Burnell’s South-Indian 
Paleography, the second edition of which appear. 
edas far back as 1878, and which confined itself to 
the South-Indian alphabets. Professor Babler's 
new work ie the first which embraces the whole 
subject of Indian Palmography. Coming aa‘it 
does from such an eminent authority, I need 
hardly say that it contains a lucid and up-to-date 
exposition of its theme and that it teems with 
freah discoveries. Ag regards one of the leading 
and moat dificult questions — the derivation of 


the Indian Brdhm{ alphabet, Professor Bihler | 


arrives at the conclusion that the latter ia an 
adaptation of a Northern Semitic alphabet, im- 
ported about B. 0.800. This important result is 
ao well supported with facta that it cannot fail to 
meet with general acceptance. There is only one 


subordinate link in the chainof arguments where — 


Tam unable toagree with thé author uncondi- 
tionally. He considera the Eran coin, on which 
the letters run from right to left, aa a proof that 
the Jrdimi was derived from a Semitic alphabet, 
But it is a known fact that Indian engravers 
often forget that the letters have to be reversed 
ou the die in order to appear in their positive 
forma on the coin itself. A quite modern instance 
ig a.coin of the Hilkar of [ Vikrama-Sadsvat] 1943, 


where the words Ta rq Gray | ¥aic are reversed, | 


| are nine 


the assistance of Dr. Cartellieri. 





by the author of the die of the Eran coin. 

Space does not permit to give an epitome of 
Professor Biibler's work, and I would only direct 
attention to the chapter on the Khardahiht, where 
this difficult alphabet is fully analysed for the 
first time; to the ingenions way in which the 


- O-existence of Grantha with Tami] and Vatteluttn 


and the derivation of the two last are explained 
and to the chapter on numerical symbols, which 
supersedes the late Dr, al Indraji's 
paper in Vol, VI. of this Journal, Among the 
designations of alphabets I notice the erroneous 
form Adnara, for which read Kannada or Karndta, 
literally *the black country.’ This is the indi- 
genous name of the ‘black cotton soil" districts 
and of their language; see Hobson-Jobson, p. 117, 
and Kittel's Dictionary, articles Kannada and 
Karudia. Two other transliterations which ap- 
pear misleading are Cicacole for Chicacole (Sri- 
kikula)and AKocin for Cochin (the Portuguese 


form of Kockehi). 


A most cnvalnahle and indispensable addition 
‘Pilstes of letters (i. Kha- 
réahiAt; ti. and iii. Brdhmf; iv. to vi. Northern 
alphabets ; vii. and vill. Southern alphabets; 

ix. Dumerical symbols), which were prepared with 
lt will be good 
news to many that an English edition of the 


work is in preparation. 


E. Huvtzsca. 
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FOLKLORE IN SALSETTE, 
BY GEO, F, D'PENHA. 
No. 19. — The Story of Bharé. 


J HERE once lived an old woman with a daughter of a marriageable age.” The was 
oe old enough to help her mother in earning a livelihood, but she was fas lazy — kell 50 
woman, therefore, would get up early, and do the cooking. At sunrise she would call out to ber 
danghter, thas: — “0 gi Bharé, pal pdlai, dis yclé mandpda,’ Rise, Bhar}, it is dawn, the 
sun has risen in the sky.” 

To this the danghter would reply: — “ Dis mandpdsh gélé tf sdundé, cin efld vin phantn 
vinta guathin anidamérimanih réz karin? Ifthe san is risen in the sky, let him do so, 
without thread and without a comb I will dress my Mair, and I will live on one dambri," 
After some hesitation she would rise, arrange her toilet, and eat and drink, 

In this way some time past, till one day the king's son was going to school, and his way 
led past the old woman's hut. As he was just opposite the hut, these words fell upon his ears: 
—“ Ot go Bhari, pat pillan, die gélé mapdpdd, Rise, Bhard, it ia dawn, the sun has risen in 
the sky.” And while he was still within hearing, Bharé replied :— *' IMs gélé mandpaih té 
tinnds, vin sit cin phania vinth quithin ant dombrimant’ raz karin, If the sum is risen in 
the sky, let him do so, without thread and withoat a comb I[ will dress my hair, and I 
will live on one daméri,” 

Having heard this the prince went to school, bat the Iast words of Bhari’s reply — 
“ dambrimanta raz karin, I will live on one dambri" — made such an impression upon him, 
that he made up his mind to got married to Bharéd with the view to test how she could 
live on such an insignificant sum of one-twenty-fourth of ananna. In the evening, 
when school was over, he began to think how to obtain her in marringe, and considering it rather 
difficult, because of their respective social positions, he went and threw himself down in his 
father's stables, through sheer grief, while all the palace was searching for him in all directions. 
Towards dusk the king's bathkin® came into the stables, with bags of gram, to feed the horses. 
And what did they do ? They threw the husks of the gram to the horses, cating the gram 
themselves, The prince, who saw this from his hiding place, could contain his anger no longer, 
and shouted out: —** Aha, chan? chandé tumia kAdtd ani adlaw sdloi ghirtinda ghdlta nahia ? 
Tovons ( tumih disin dis mdsat challide anit maajé ghiré stkat chéllidn Ah ha! you are 
eating the gram yourselves, throwing only the husks to the horses ? No wonder you are 
growing fatter and fatter every day, while my horses are getting leun,” 

The bafkinis, however, did not mind the prince's reproach, but only said : — “ Raj@ SaAib, 
Rajé SdéhibS athild bd kartd ~ Timedé sithi sdrd gdwi siditan, Kaji Sibib, Raja Sahib, what arc 
you doing here? The whole country is being searched on your account.” 

Tho prince, who saw that he was discovered by the lefkinis, threatened them with a severe 
thrashing if they went and acquainted the king, his father, with his hiding-place, But the 
batltnts cared not for the prince's threats, but ran to the king in great haste and with joyfal 
hearts, for they knew that their trouble would not go unrewarded, and addressed him thus : — 











® ‘The literal meaning of this would be: — Get up, Bhar, it is dawn, day is gone to the mandap, A mauulup 
may by taken to mean a ah amides. 

2 Literally, if the day is gone to the mepdap, let it go, without throm, without comb I will entangle my hair, 
and onone daw! Iehall reign queen. A damébri is half a pie, or one-twenty-fourth part of an anna, 


7 Maid-servants, 

* Translated literally, it would mean: — Ahba! the gram you are eating and the skine you are patting to tho 
borses, no ¥ Then only it is that you arg faticuing day after day and my horses ore becoming dry, 

* Meaning the prince. 
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“ Raj Sahib, Bijd Sth, th okigu hon din sick, Ria Sidi, Rijé Sahib, shall we sbi yee 
one or shall we tell you two?” 

To which the king, who was sorrowing for his son's absence without his knowledge, frown- 
ingly retorted: —“ Titman khatis hd ani rartés Ad, timdildkd Adi, mdéazd pit géld td nahia,® 
You are always eating and still you keep crying ; what do youcare ? Iam thinking of my son 
who is gone.” 

But the bafkints, nothing daunted, replied : — Rajd Saath, Rajd Sahib, dikdl t@ bari gist 
hai, Raji Sahib, Raja Sahib, if you will listen, it is good news,” 

Upon this the king said :—“ Ek sdagd kaw din sdigd pin ké sangdvdchma hdi tt b¢gin sdngd, 
You may tell me one or you may tell me two, but say quickly whatever you may have to say." 

The bafkinis then told the king that, as they went to the stables, as was their wont, to feed 
the horses, they saw the prince lying there, apparently in great grief, The king, thereupon, 
went to the stables in great haste, and, having found the prince, thus spoke to him:. — “Tie | 
athild kinh ? Ka shdilaktdld? Ka kinda blew tila? Sdéag mala : kimish Ade tahilesél tear 
tidchd Adt jhin ; kénih paish tthilasél tivar, tidchd pain jhén ; kinish dild kélasel tild, tidchd Asta. 
jhén; kath ka kAdtlastt tild, sing mald, mith poidan kerin,?’ Why are you here # What is the 
matter with you ? Has anyone injured you? Tell me: has any one lifted his hand against you, 
I shall eut of his hand; has any one lifted his leg against you, I shall cut off his leg; has any 
one ¥nedl lite Sigal Sigalane soi fd ahall Saaneree his eye; orif you lack anything, say so, and 
I shall see that you get it.” 

To which the prince replied : — ‘* Mala kaim chitlonk nahin; nahin kink Adt takild, nahin 
kiniv pain tdkild, kan nahia kénih déla kélé mévar, tart pin mald kawi kita nahits : mild 6k 
ohir parldi — mild féldn dikriché sékritim varddlan paijé, Nothing is the matter with me; nubody 
has lifted his hand, nobody has lifted his leg, neither has anybody made eyes at me, nor do I 
lack anything: one thought troubles me—I must get married to such and such an old 
woman's daughter.” 

“Oh, is that all yon want ? You shall have your desire fulfilled. om Shs auopniwitihe, chess 
up, and come and take your meal,” 


At this the prince left the stables and followed his father, and was soon himeelf azain, 
Before negotiating with the old woman for her daughter's hand, the king protested the 
best way he could with the son to change his mind, pointing out to him that he, the prince, 
was a king’s son, who would some day himself become o king, and that, as such, it ill- 
became him to form an allinnce with a girl who was next door to a beggar. But no remon- 
strances, however reasonable, would avail with the prince, who said he must marry that girl, 
or pot an end to himself, 

The king now saw that there was no chance of making the prince desist from his determina- 
tion, and 0, one morning, sent a #impdi® to call the old woman to the palace, When the 
sepoy put in his appearance at the old woman's door, and delivered the king’s order, she began 
to wonder at it, What hadshe done, she thought. Had she, or, perhaps, her daughter, 
offended the king in any way ? She could remember nothing. Then, why did the king send 
for her? However, whether she had done anything or not, it was the king’s order to her to 
come to the palace, and go she must. So, with fear in her heart, the old woman presented 





€ Literally this would mean ;— You are continually eating aod continually crying, what itto you? My son 
ia gone, that ia nothing. 

T Tho literal meaning of this would bo: — Why are you hero? What has come to you? What bas any one 
done to you? Tell me: if any one has lifted his hand upon you, I shall take his hand; if any one haa lifted his 
leg upon you, I shall take his leg; if any one bas made an eye at you, I shall take hin eye; or if anything is 
wanting to you, tell me, T shall produce it. 

* Simphs =a wpihi = sepoy. 
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herself before the king, and bowed down low at his feet. The king beckoned her to a chair, but 
the old woman modestly refused it, nnd was about to squat on the floor, saying that she was too 
poor to seat herself in a chair ; — also thatshe had never satonone. Bat the king kindly held her 
by the hand and seated her ina chair, Preliminaries over, the king said to the old woman :— 

© Amchi khitst hdi 98 thmsth soirtk kardri; timcht sikri dmehé sdkridld didei, It is our desire to 
form an alliance with you ; you must give your daughter to our son.” 


The old woman replied :—“ Naw, Rajd Séhib, mala diatéi time méaji maskaré hart; 
tiimih kn, mii kn, ani aisaie kavsavh Adil” Why, Raja Sahib, surely you are jesting what 
is your position and what is mine ? How can anch a thing be ? ” 


The king, however, soon persuaded her that he meant no joke, that the prince wished it so, 
and that, therefore, he was in earnest. The old woman could not reconcile the ides ofa king's 
son asking for the hnnd of a beggar’s danghter, and, without saying aye or may, walked owny 
home, and lying down on a cot, covered herself with a quilt. When her daughter, Bhard, saw’ 
that her mother had taken to her bed, which was an unusual thing with her, she came and inquired - 
what was the matter, — if she wasunwell. The old woman told her to go away and not to bother 
her bead about her, In spite of this the girl insisted upon knowing what was the matter with 
her mother ; so her mother told her that the king had sent for her and had asked for her 
dasghietatacd, and not knowing how to act in the matter, her mind was much troubled, and 
that waa the reason why she had taken to her bed. Bharé was only too glad tolearn that the 
king's son had proposed for her, and told her mother not to fear on that account, but to go over 
to the, palace and inform the king that his proposal was accepted. The old woman was again at 
her wit’s end about the affair, but at the entreaty of her dangther she went and told the king 
that she was willing to give Bhar’ in marriage to the prince, who wax duly informed about. it 
by the king his father. The prince received this news with the greatest gladness. They also 
then and there appointed an early.day for the happy occasion, 


‘The king now began preparations ona very large scale to celebrate the serene with. befit- 
ting pomp. The old woman, of course, was too poor to make any show, and so she did what 
little she could by way of a small! entertainment for friends and relations of her social position. 
The day soon came, and the marriage was celebrated with great ¢clat by the bridegroom, 

A month or two passed after the wedding, and the prince bethought of Bhard's saying — 
“ dambrimaninh réz karin, I will iveonadamér," So he determined to put her to the test at 
once. He asked the king tobuild him 8 ship, as he wished to go to trade in foreign lands. 
The king told him there was no need for him todo any business, since he was getting old and he 
would have to give up the reinsof government, which would maturally fall into the hands of the 
prince, for which be must prepare himself. The prince, however, said he must go for a few 
months at least, and therefore he most have aship, So the king at once issued orders for the 
building of the ship. And what did he lack ? Men and money were all at his service, and a 
job that would have taken months to finish he got completed in days, and the ship was soon 
placed at the disposal of the prince, completely. manned with a kaptan!! and faedél,@ 


The prince had now only to store in the ship provisions for the journey, ‘but of these he 
took only a limited quantity. Finally he asked hia wife, Bharé, whether she would not like to 
accompany him on his voyage. Little thinking of the real object of her husband's wish to 
take her with him, she said nothing could give her greater pleasure than being in his company, 
whether for good or for bad. 


Everything was now settled, and the ship set sail under avery favorable breeze. When 
after many days, they had reached an out-of-the-way country, the prince ordered the 
anchor to be cast, There they stopped for a day or two, and as soon as the provisions were quite 


1 Literally, Why, Eajd Sahib, it seema tome youare making fun of me; whoare you? who am I? and ho 


can such = thing be? 
i Kaptan = captain. = Tindal = tindal or tindals, potty officers, . 
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Enished, the prince conceived the idea of leaving Bharé alone in the ship. He, therefore, told 
Lliard that she would have to stay in the ship alone for a few days, a5 he was going on land on 
some business, and taking the captain and all the crew the prince Janded and was soon out of 
eight. He had, however, taken the precantion of tying to an end of Bharé's afri one coin — 
u dindembri,4 without her knowledge. 


Taking o land route, the prince went back with all the other men to his own country, A 
fow hours after the prince's departure, Bhard felt hungry. So she went to where the 
provisions were stored, but what was her disappointment to find that there was nothing eft! 
That day and night she went withont food. The following day she was thinking over what to 
do to appease her hunger, when she felt something tied to her sdri,, She unfastened the knot and 
found a tindambri; but what was she to do with the tindambri? Asshe was thus thinking, she 
cought sight of an old fisherman, who had come to fish. She called ont to him, addressing him 
os kuke4 The old fisherman was qaite surprised to hear himself addressed thus there, and more 
surprised was he to find that it was a young woman, apparently alone, who called him out. He 
caine to the ship, and Bhard threw the ¢indaméri to the old man, and begged of him to fetch 
herchand kirmiri.’ The old man had not the heart to refuse her. So he went and brought 
‘wdamért worth of chand Larmiri, which he broughtand handed over to Bhari, after which 
hw went about his business. As soon as the old man was gone, Bharé took the cand kiirmiri 
and was going to eat them eagerly, when, misfortune of misfortunes, all the chand kiirmiirt 
{cll out of her hands into the water. She was about to burst ont erying, when her eyes 
fell upon hundreds of magafwdshé' coming and swallowingall the chend kérméri, The magal- 
mishd, after eating up al! the chanA kitrmiri, wont up on dry ground and threw up 
heaps upon heaps of sénidchia méri.!* This was a cause of great surprise and no less joy 
to our heroine. She collected all the mér‘s, which nearly filled the ship. Another day of 
starvation passed, and on the following day, when the fisherman came to fish, she called to him, 
and giving him one méri, asked him to buy for her a number of different articles of food, and 
for his trouble she paid him one méri, She then told him to come there onthe next day too, 
and the fisherman, who was not over-rich, was only too glad to come, in the hope of getting, 
perhaps, another miri. Bharé had now plenty of food, and she ate to her satisfaction. On 
the following day the old fisherman was commissioned to buy a plot of ground ; on the day after 
that, to buy timber, stones, and other things necessary to build a very large house, Bhari 
next wished to supervise the building herself; so she got the old man to erect a hut near whero 
the house was being erected. As she did not wish it to be known that she was a woman, she 
asked the old man to buy her a complete set of a man’s clothes, and, thus disguised, she landed 
and went to the hut, having in the first instance ordered the removal of all the mitria, 

In this way passed a month ortwo. Bhard's hnsband, the prinee, now remembered her, and 
wished to see how she was faring, or what had become of her. So he ged another veasel 
and set sail early. He reached in due time, and, right enough, he saw the ship in which 
he had left his wife, but his wife gone, or, rather, as he thonght, dead. He, therefore, wished to 
go back to his country, when his attention was drawn toa palatial building, fairly on its way 
to completion, and he wished to ascertain to whom it belonged. So he landed and went to the spot, 
and enqnired who was building the house, and determined that, if any workman was required, 
he would offer his services. He was shewn the mikddam, theold fisherman , who in turn took 
him to Bhar, who was still ina man's disguise, which prevented the prince from recognising 
his wife. Bhari, however, knew who had come to her for work, but not wishing to discover 
herself so soon, pretended ignorance, and acted as she would towards a stranger, at the time, 

© Tindambet = three dembris or half'n pice, or one-eighth of an anna. 

4 AuAd means paternal uncle, bat all men, about the age of one's father, are thas addressed, 

 Parched gram and rice, 

 Mogalmash! are large fish, supposed to bo whales, The singular is magalmded, 

1 Gold mohars are evidently meant, 
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rarer nace eT aie ae ar aay fat ra 

gir es to impervioe tb Watldan, ei warasbuibeus wit aie 

, ssa time Bhard would’ order her nip ratelind ince 
a ; € would do 


_ " ‘+ | 8 te: tee oe is ‘way some 
sige tithe. con was :complote:: Bharé then gave orde; fu ti ig 2% tu time, 
completely, the old-fishermar and the prince’ being | hcl ‘ ee praglisn 










ommissioned to do. the task, Deore 
had: great taste: in-furniture, aid’to bought “the. beat available, and. whem it wag. sotenged 
im tie Rouse, also unair Ce pritiog’s » the house looked simply beautiful, ati tap ic 


Bhar now pid al the worken their pei ee nice een ‘The | 
also asked for his wayes, saying he, too, wished to'go atay, but he was told to >t ea er 
days, after which he would get leave to go home, tin Ww when they. were alm most by ther 
pomteny ie dace netrbeaeatgeeting : sand, having thrown, off or, disguise, she 








prince “The'prince was’ simply struck" dim) at seeing Bhar), his.wife; standing befare s 












and could not for the world of ‘him ur ind what it-all meant... Was he dredming, » 
or wes the person he erie really hit wife ? When Eodictomeneihepenn ah camesette: 
explain to hiv : Bhard then told him, how, after he'had gone, she hail) in'the first 
place, to remain without fo seed cat sams bee later‘ on, she found the ¢inidimibr? ted to" 
her air, for Which she. could not bas she herself Hind rider’ tiki! thee; ow" she 
gave the tinder bri to | toh per Tn ee nd coal fish, : and asked hii im to buy her chau : 
hier, which, w given her, all fell in the water as she was Abbi to ea the 


how, wh the chant hinmees fel m the water, magalwdshs « came and. ‘srallowed. them, after 


whisk su magaindshé, Boing.on dry land, threw, up, heaps. npon heaps, of simiachid mir, hich 


ted, and which enabled) her to live comfortablyand. to lading,» 
farnishing which be bed displaset so mich taste iat 








ince interposed, and told Bhard what had led-him to bring hor and lene hee. 
alice i in ret land, and thet - was, now quite satistied, thatwhat she was wont to say fa her | 


mother before their matringe she. had been enabled to carry ont, namely, ole wilt cin peat ait 


rind ganthin ani danbrimanin eds. rary without —_ without — I will dress sy baie 


and live on one.daméri,"”)\. 


After this they disposed of the ‘aad and taking the proceeds as well iag “the heaps al 
mors they retorost to their native country, where they lived i in happiness to an old’ age, 





va he "NOTES AND QUERIES, 


Henriss air hy ne sida he 5.1698, 
p. 617, on ithe Army of the Indian Moghuls,” by 
Mr, W. Irvine, whieh will throw useful additional 





| time of. farms, The great: majority | were of 


light on. amy, previous investigations into this | Hindu origin, but all. were..made Makoniedsye > 


interesting word (aule, Vol. XXV. pp- 199, 228):— | when received into. the body, of chelas. Tiices: 
1906. Chelis.— As a counterpoise to the | Chelds, were.the only, troops on -whiehla man 


mercenaries in their employ, over whom they bad | could. place entire reliance am: being ready! to 
a very loose hold, commanders were in’ the habit’; follow bis fortunes im both foulmnd fair-weathet, 


of getting together, as the kernel? of their force, Muhammad Khinu Bungash'ssystem of chelds is » 


a body of personal dependents or slaves, who had | described by mein J. A. 8. Bengal, Part Lip 1879, 
no one to leok, to;except their master. Such | p. H0..— Irvine, Army of tha Indian Meghiils, 
troops were known by the Hindi name of cheli J. BA. &.,-1896,-p. 517. 

(a slave). They were fed, clothed, and lodged by |’ onl 

their employer, had mostly been brought up and | R. C. Tempe. 


| trained:by hiss and had no-othet odrecadine: his: 
nl SRD: They were reerdited chiefly from ehildron “ 
in war.or bought. from their parents in’ 
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THE VAEAKKAL TEMPLE AND ITs FESTIVAL. 
An i i renuny ia 
Seertat at Vurakka} of the New Moon fades in 
the Malayilim month of Tulam (October-Nov- 
ember), 
north of Calicut, and is within a short distance 
of the Eusthill Barracks, The temple stands on 
i prominent position on a bit of high ground 





Vurakka] is about two miles to the. 


upon the shore of a very shallow backwater. | 


Despite ita hoary and desolate appearance, on 

close inspection it locks bright and beautiful 
enough when seen rising into sight against a clear 
bine sky on the summit of the eminence on 
which it rtanda, A turn from the main road, upa 
handsome flight of stone steps, takes the visitor 
directly to the doorway fronting the inner shrine. 
The promiscuous pile of huge globular rocks on 
which the ancient temple iw built, the dreariness 
and solitude of the site, and the many romantic, 
dark, and solemn caves within its precinets, render 
itinsome degree like the celebrated and much 
larger rock-cut cave-temples of Ellora or Ele- 
phanta, In the rainy season, it presenta o 
strangely picturvaque sight, for, enrrounded with 
water on all sides owing to inundations from the 
sea, it forma a little sea-girt isle, There are 
two large tanks in front which are said to be 
connected with the sea by subterranecous outlets. 


The Varrakka] Temple! is of ancient origin, and | 


tradition ascribes ita foundation to Paradurima, 
the soldier, sage, and colonizer, of whom it is 
recorded ;—" Thrice seven times did he clear the 
earth of the Kshatriya caste." It is dedicated to 
Durgi, and in her houor the Dasalra Festival is 
celebrated in great style annually, 

The foundation legend is that the Kirala 
country was reclaimed from the ocean by Para- 


surima, who built temples therein and settled it | 
with immigrants. His mother Réguké, sinned | 


and fell from perfection, and thereupon his 
father, the holy Jamadagni, was exceeding wrath 
and commanded hia sona to put her to death. 
None of them heeded this behest, however, until 
the youngest, Rima, took his aze and slew her. 
Sulweequently, Havterieyas king of the Haiheyas, 
visited Jamadagni’s hermitage. This monarch, 
with his thousand arms and wonderful golden 
chariot, that flew in the air and sped wheresoerer 
he bade it go, was, with due respect, entertained, 
in Jamadagni’s absence, by his wife. But the 
wicked Kirtavirya, inflated with the pride of 
valour, and in utter violation of the lawa of hoa- 





pitality, curried off the sage's sacred cow, KAma_ | 
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| LaTELrY, 


| Bengal, 


| named 


btn, aad dalled. Woe. tall trace thatatnod inthe 
hermitage-garde, For this reason, and also 
becamse to one of this accursed race his muther 
owed her fall, Rama forthwith attacked and 
overthrew the robber-king,and finally extirpated 
the whole race of Kshatriyas. His mother’s 
death aud the destruction of so many brave men, 
however, weighed heuvily on his heart, aud the 
slayer of hostile heroes was greatly distressed. 


‘To expiate these sins he determined to create a 


new land and to offer it to the Brihmaus. Ac- 
cordingly, Kirala (Malabar) was created, which, 
being appor 1 into sixty-four lots or griémas, 
was given away tous many Brihman townships, 
Temples and dévalayds (houses of worship) of all 
sorte aoun sprang up in the new country. Unaly 
afewof them, however, were set up by Paradéu- 
rima himeclf, and one of these was the temple 
at Varakka]. 

Last year (1895), on the New Moon day , (vdeo) 
of Tulain, I joined a multitude proceeding to 
this famous shrine. ‘The great uumber of car- 
ringes that took pilgrima, the multifarious charse- 
ter ofthe people congregated, the utter confusion 
on all sides, the ing, running, bathing, 
jumping, shouting populace made a profound 
impreasion on my mind. Numberless men, women, 
and children of every caste thronged the usually 
deserted temple; and from one end to another 
there was a long array of surging human beings, 
bathing and playing in the sea and tanks. It is 





‘mupposed that on this day the sea, submissive to 


the deity, becomes calm, and that an under: 
ground Hrtha near the temple spouts forth holy 


water. In honour of the occasion, oblations of 


keruke grass and boiled rice are thrown on. the 
sea-waves to departed ancestors, 

Another reason for the importance of the 
Varakka] rfeu, given inthe neightourhood, refers 
to.a quaint local custom, and has almost passed 
into a proverb. Marriage connections ore held 
to be at an end and all relationship to have been 
terminated, ifs bandhw (kinsman) faila to put 
in hia appearance in a tarawad or family-house, 
on the edew day. This odd social canon is still 
tenaciously clung to by all good folk at Varakkul. 

U. Batargreuyayn Narn. 


INITIAL L AND N. 
in a.case before me, a native of 
a convict in Port Blair, was indifferently 
Nadhia Chand and Ladhia Chand. He is 
recorded in the list of convicts as Ludhia Chand. 


R. C. ‘Terie. 
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rungd' haw = yéngda ree eetseeneeenenss sreesttetessces 250 
rupee = kyal, 321: — ag tokOMs...susseees... 158 
Tioectne = yiretni SOP 000 Ser enn see tke bis oss eee nesses ace 203 


Sadidivariya of Vijayamagara, a date of, 
noted, 


ee Pn ee at ES OO oes 











«SPOOR — sapeque 





sulallie — sateleer 
| SAtkaviris, the, are air-epirite PPE Bins we PY cian 40 





saga-timbotigan = raat .....cc0 ess... cssmes GLE 

Saka Era, discussed at length, 146 ff. > — no 
meuclature of, discussed at length, 148 4f, ; 
—& note on the use of, in Travancore, 

| 118 f:— dates of the 122 58 Pe eee ee Be he 329 if. 

Saka-kila — Saka Era OOF ONT Sd FOG OOF OE Ges Bee Bee eee li 


Saka-Sarhvat = Saka Era Bo ee 151 





Sak-ibae = Saka Era ion nt eee Paty sz 


SSS GeG 288 ie Os oe 152 


anripa-Sarvateara == Baka Era ............ 151 
* allie pura” ..ssseee 307 
aukey = wilke the ee oe wee oe iim snsewirpohertied tie 253 





US Sat oe0 Ses ben eee Fee eee ees ees erste se, LEM. 
Sikd _— Saku Era OC CCE CCS OEE See OSE SEE hee ge des one Bed lal 
Siliviha — Silivdhana......... “0nsttentecwerrernes JL) 

i ooearring in Saka Date e..cu... 150 


inte pep nee en PCE fae in ee oe Ba 


| Salt, a widely worshipped gnurdian, 9:— as 


a spirit-scarer, 9: — consecrated, crated, its mses, 

13; — over the loft shoulder, throwing, 

i a en meithelag ves 12 
Samarasiha, lord of Chittakida (Chitor) 195 
Simbarini, @ note on $00 099 098 See 208 oes £08 808 pes ee Bo 
Saiikarichirya, his date still doubtful......... 117 
Sasktrdindia in dates ee ne ay f. 
atm yuevothd, the term explained fhe ate one ee 170 
sondAd in Burmese Dotted fo. S60 Pn nee eee OEE ie ee atta 
Sanskrit words in BUarmese 4.02. 60seretesae.... 225 f. 
sanfa = sata +cat St 05 8n8 es eteteereseteereses cee LEG 
rapek = sapique... seeU8s van ded eee S40 008 son eneaes oes L. 
sapeque, derivation of the word, 222 #. : from 


FOP = sepocom mm BODO GUR 0. oa0crs eaeises aes ns 
PAP PVC = WOAPEGUE veces cassensersnecesens 
Saptarshi Era, remarks on the 2 
Siradé Alphabet used in an inscription ....., “29 
Sirambara = Chimbar Fi cbs tas cts exetaocsnges S90 £. 
Sdrasvatipurc on the banks of the Krishnd, a 
SOOry OF sésevsine...-- Cteeteeseestsrsasceeseny OOD 
‘arira, the psychological meaning of ...... 170 
rarvedidrin = §, 1450 i hh: er 
saqvajit = §. 1390 current Sopeerrer re eteecees clef 
ddrpari = 8. 1102 sp sp ee ee 331 
sarvoparamatrd!, the term explained............ 173 
sarvéparamated? euthupti, the expression _ 
CPU a cases ees ns tov ene ont ben estssciees esas 174 
Sistrasathvatesra — Saptarshi Era ........... 118 
eafa, a string of 200 eash ee ee ee po 
soleleer, derivation of P00 080 £68 998 808 Bee OOe Gee ae eg SSO 


Pe ho ae nese be 


oe ee he oS oh of. ee hoe PT | 2F0 


et scm ween O00 080 ee ee bie wpe 170 





Satyapura = the modern SACHOP srsccvee seocce 104 
Western Ganga, a date of, noted .... 
Satyavraté, wife of Danduvakéda .......... 307 
savage life, mot simple oss. crscessersensesronce. ae 
Sivarnika = Siiran . ‘aa! 
Sayyid "Abdu'l-Qadir Jilint — -i-Dasta- 
“SUEIO4 0 00064 sh eee se5 sub sen aen'ues ees san eas ign ces use B32 


Scott, J. G, an authority: on Burmess 
meig 


Siamsen money in 1827... 1S Pie 2O0 88 ed Oe Bee eae, 206 | 


Country,’ a 


Sibarakkht identified with the modernSerkhi. 39 


See ieee Eh pa ie oe ee ne Ee 147 


35 et pe PS we oe sbt 666 dG mee eee eon n i47 


Silfras, date in Saka SEVT seecaneesee $900 509 eam ont « 147 
silver as currency, 160:— use of lump as 

currency, 201:—‘usilver bits,” 198-:— 

‘silver” (agi) translated by ‘rupees,’ 208; 

— the ‘legul * qualities of, 198; quality of, 

its bearing on trade, 202; — the ‘face’ 

uf, 201 f£.:— the standard of clrreney in 

Burma, 156 : — ounces of, in 1297 A. D. .. 253 
Sitharija of Lohara, father of Didda erersenes BOG 
Sithha-sathkrinti .............. Scrernetsensseniacss Oi] 
Simda, date iu Baka Bra wesc sscssssesessens,..... 147 
Sitald, worship of, in Calouttasevcss.seereess.., 119 
vitheh = ditheh = sithd.............. Ves ene eee ones 
#itke, the object of giving the derivatives of 

the Burmese word ......... ont roe nen séeeeasbdigs 
sitke, final | present in derivatives of ......... 245 
Sivardtri festival, origin of the, at Vanaya- 

OM pesiemerinnsei dam marcato ee Se ee i | 
eking a5 an article of DOPE see cos ren serser evens S98 
smull-pox, a superstition as to, in Caleatta... 119 
fobhakyit = 8, 1585 expired sos nie er senbeeces uae i 
ibhana = sdbhakrié ... O1t000 660000 ctsteneeresecsc ces BOD 
soldeer korla = adenanthera Pavontna seeds... 316 
solder seeds = adenanthera Paronina seeds. 316 n. 
sumavatl, the fifteenth tithi of the dark half 

OM & Monday ......::eseenseseeenssurces storsesens 178 
Sinda, # note on ................ seser tessa... THE 
eontdchid mérd rrr -- B40 
e oa: Procuring, in folktales ..esssecssssevess,,. 73 
Spearman, an authority on Burmese weights. 923 ¢. 
spell, breaking a, aye $90 O68 hoe ee cae see owe 134 
shin’ — ongin of the term, i— origin of the 

sbilieubies oe the term to aleoho] 4; — 

origin of the application of the term to 


liquor ... 


hoo 66 e eon ow PPOs eee ee oe fra, 


Te oT | ee Te | P0069 foe tee ee oo ae 94 


Spirits, base of belief in, 304: among the Hindn, 


Sb cat 65 onm oee Bale ee ee Pog j 





frimukha = §, 1435 expired 


| sulphur as a spirit-scarer.............. ive tiddieipai 


$01 . 





are the souls af injured persons, 245 -— 
fear of spread of in India, 294 #f.:— mnat 
mot touch the ground, 140: — in Ceylon, 
“05: — classes of, =ho:— Air, 246 Hf, ; 
Earth, 277 ff.; Epidemic, 249 #f.; Fire, 246; 
Plague, 251; Underground, 294, Water, 
293 f:— evil, enemies are, Dh; evil, 
strangers Sy a2 $00 00d OE ee One bee cde ig 
Spirit-haunts, bedstewds wo. ccsecseeeesess,,,,, 234 


12 
: OS hit hoe eee ee ee ee ee | 206 ees oe 128 
ointment Pree ee PSE te See ph oe Pon ee 8 ae ee lo 


Se ee ed ae abi eel cee a 


One eG on Se Rh Gb im aoe 


SSE Ge Pee Pht Poe oa a Pt fn 8D po Pu 
26d 68e Dep gee ae the Pte fem eg ee —- 127 


PPS Sh ie os eh 294 fom ome Phe oe toe ee bbe ee Rew ul 


a es SER SE A Oe OEE oe bie hee eee oe oe ee eT ay 


Ssugmar Po one oi. res eee oom PES fee Oe ba ie pon 162 
a 


ulphur... 22S oe PS OSS Sh hee sea the ew em 8 be im 108 


tattooing ob oon 2s Bee ee PREG PP eee ede ee 158 
threads 


spittle — its origin as a spirit-searer, {17 ; as a 

' Spirit-scarer, 97; us a guardian, 97 ;“— 
horror and honour of, origin pf, 97: — of a 
holy man, properties of the teteeeeestseeteerens OF 

PSS 08 Se ae de i ae ih Bs 

stdng (to a Bhota}, choosing the site, 62; 
apace required i +8 pence oo0008 t09 oe oe cee Gz 


Starling’s-eyes = abras precatoriua seeds... $16 n. 


stars, steering by the, among the Nieubarese, 
steering by sun and stars, among the Nico. 
barese O08 S08 60260 299 Genes eae ew gees <-000eEns TET T 275 f. 
Stevens, 1775, on Burmese Weights cscecesisess Bh 
Bubhadir of the Cot, explanation of the 
phrase Seater ete. teaseden sen sanetenes ses ennentes atnemy.. 1 
Subramanya, a god SRS TSS O00 090 008 Soe bl oad wre eae dine 6] 
Subuddhi, a fokltale hero Asveteeseesenseseessen LS 


suiiixes, Nicobarese, indicat itin rag dire ctium- ena 
motion eet tt 


== 
SEE ne Bee Boh oe ee SEP mae eee ope, oe ie oyu 


Supa ne A EPirit-acarer... hii ae Bice 7 one te one gg: 1oe 


| tuéhd, the fourth tithé of the bright half.” ize 


fukla — § 1671 expired 0 Haesebssiareneeeivace SHE 
108 


un, steering by the, among the Nico. 


oe Se er er ) SSP ee bbe de O75 £. 
Suseala of hora OOS OO OPE OPE ee ORE SO0 00s coe ead bee cay a7 


Symes on Burmese weights 


. Lr rey mh eb ans 
tackal = tickal S0008: Gee Cen Os hese ee 


PEE Pad hen ge Gee OF 
tocque = ot SC CC55+ top ome eee peg au 


Pth os em 2 


| idijas, the meaning of COO 008 1G 208 Fen ene OE oes ee eee 170 
taka = fanta SEG ben Ee bee eee | PT eee 


pe a ee oo 





con moe eee O55 
PSG mee eh ow Be 256 


takeal = tickeal os ccccss wastes ifoae Gone 
faked = ticked o..csscececa: 
takka = taka Seat tt ee 
takyap = tickal ee Se oe Cee ae et 255 
fadyol = tickal ..4...00: 0.0 
talt, w string of cash ........ da bisiViide enti pe, 
talisman, carried on the head, a folktale 
about @.. SS OSS oe OO Ee sees eee 
tally-sticks waa the Nicobar eee eoonees 217 
temas, the se PE senses cet becerssbeastnnporkaae 170 
amedtha ag] ver .ecsssssesserecssccsscvcsssse socesenccecs DOT 
tamga = iahka Pett. Wee hee ee be dhs OSE be eee ee eee ee O37 
ee a Po bee ae cee Se eee eee OES Fee FEE ee 240 
tanga = fanke .... eesserternees SOG 
fangga = fonka O00 P0085 O00 OE Oe EEE kee ee Oh eee poe 241 
fanghe Flyer Pe: 122 bene 106 0560494 tebeee 939 
fe inapkel = fanka ... ft ee ee i oe ee 242 
fang = tmike Pao POEs OS one eee es FOE Bae Ee ee eee OOO 240 
ee) ee sees 238 
longue = fouke .. een eee nse cue acy nes ees use tae ges 
tank, « version of the | tale of the tank that 
won't fill ond Webiek tek ae Me ae 
ldak = Po ee ee, a 241 
tink — fouba ae pa, A 
tamil, hetory ais the miptaite forma eo 
235 ff.:— the origin of both tickal and 
diigd, 235;— SS eee 
with | ee et Pee eee es 935 
fantom. = fouka fff oon Oe ee poe eh Oe Oe Oe hee Oe Oe m2 
tantha = fanda... 
fdaH = = ten da aoe 2 hae Pie hee 230 
farega, the term peas 199: he ae 
of the word +199 f. 
tattooing, origin of, 126: i ook ohieeh is to 
secure Inck, 128;:— not originally orna- 
mental, 198 : — general object a spirit-home, 
129; a8 a spirit-soarer, 126 :— antiquity of. 127 
Rolie =e fala. coe evs cpa -cereregnevrst00cesensece cee 241 
tea-bricks as an artiole of barter ......<0c+ere..285 f, 
tears turning inta rebiete  e sssseene 108 
lecale = tickal .. — a wa 
focstli == tigkea] | occ... coc ceceessee sseccssse 25S 
ocr) == tole” ios ccs sccccceneseeserecssevses 245 n. n., 953 
tekull = tickal . ieend cesses Shs a 
tenga. =— feriukeet ee 
ae itsaghraes cyancec ee oe odd 
ienghare = = ditga (diagddd) .. awe 255 
temkey =m feria 5. sven ysn can évs cas ane cesses eenaceosess. oo7 
es meet the rage in folktaies,.. 136 
threeda ag cespeesneucee ees 129 
tical = tickal .., 50 008 600855 "28 cee ec aee Hee ken oe 2a 
tickal is the ebandard fiecal weight, 235 ; - _ aie 
silver, the, the standard of value, 210 - con- 
fusion as to the value of, 309 - — valuation 
of moneyand property in, 204 ff ; super. 
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roe em 240. 
228 pi aaa emer | 


ones 167 ff. 


\ Seeeatitg Die tiene 


| ee kbal = nl coert 


taithay = sith ery 





= fanka... 
pesca ass heroine of a folktale oe 


aeded pdoonkte 2, in places in 1826, 206 ; 
= fyal, 220: — SS achiisie of, 235 f, — 
derived through Talaing f'kt, A'M, h'ki, 
245; from foika through taka, 285: — and 
diigd are both descendants of fasika, 235 ; 
— history of the word, 253 #f. — pronuncia- 
tion of, 245:— the final | in, diseussed...... 235 
fikal = tickal .............. See ee tee tee eeeees teres SOME 
time, mode of reckoning, among the Nico- 


22° oe fom 6 098 hae one ee ee le ee ee eons oe ood, 


Tirukkupuakud : = Kornnkkodi in Tinne- 
hell sontsees+ cepsusensceanssesseccesestessssesace 14a 
Tirukudi Sctnivles: BAva, a date of, noted ... $32 
Hithi — paishwarf, noted ...+<..-.... 2-083 and n. 
Gthie, « list of the, 178 #.: — on featal days, 
the fourth, 178; the seventh, 178; the 
eighth, 178 ; the eleventh, 178 ; the twelfth, 
178; eight kinds of the twelfth, ita the 
fifteenth #eteemae: tor 178 
Cid =tickal . eee || 
k= thek ,. She Pl hee hae Fae oo ee EE dee eee Bee Gea 235 
tikd = ‘tabs. 200 pensteneesens savessteapeseesssseensas SAO) 
tokens, irregular, as currency, explained, 
157 :— notes on the Andaman, 192 ff.; card, 
in the pecs crm 193 ; SER in a 


SEP TE PSR CO he ee ee ee ee ee 


oe ae a hoes bei oe fen Fee 


Pe Pe gee 


. 193 
Po ra oi oe ae eae 295 
transliteration, Burmese, expiemned sereseces thE £, 
Trant’s Two Years in Ava described... —- $1 
trees, gold, aa an articie of barte~, °89 f. ; 
silver, as an article of barter............... 2.289 f. 
fribida, the term explained ........ss0ss0-sereece 170 
trispardd, the twelfth fithi ...... «+ 178 
leakai = WIR... ee ee ee re 958 
tsceckay = = mike OOF FGFS See eee HEE OO oe wee wee Oe: » 257 
tecelkai = sith . Ceetceersnseenensiees sntceceee DST 
lecitlé = sith).......... . 257 
Corse ees ven ener an eea.eesigey cua nee . 257 
teekke Se rhe 50 005 tae EERE Pee Bae se he ek em O57 
tetkay = eo ee 2o7 
teikal = mlke . oie Foon he 8 O06 cee eee gee ee 257 
EeiRee wie aoc senses coceees as wet hea nob pees siettecrsees 2ST 
sese DOE 
ouneees adeeb ect eudinasse OG 
tajontejit = tsjontejo ... seeseseee ~ 316 
tajontajo = abrus precitorias seed. ecteeetecene S16 
Hanga’h = towha 22. ssccceceaces recesses 24 
tual = tickal ....... Secties "953, a28 
tubbee explained... . 328 
BeccHe = Fahd cca rsnsecasssevaressstantordecdocescces ce, 
tuld, a weight of allver, 209: fone mote on Mr. 
a. G. Scott's use of the term...... emg 
pacer Didar hbase hth biertipivandersnne GUE 
exes 24] 
- 165 
236 
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Vikramachélapandiya-puram = Alir ....«: 1 
Vikramarka, a story of the throne of .......304 {. 
Vikramarka, a slory «eae ASAE LT Soma a06 
vitrita = 8, 1478 expired sssncevcenns ssanseissiasess Gl 
| Vimaliivati, a folktale about Lake.............. 18 


funtom — famka ....+ POSES SS es en ee ee ee ee oe 44 


tulenague = spelter ee ee eee 223 mi. 
tycal = tickal, 22 be a ee ee i ee ee 204, 253 


« in Om represents ts mapad 


psreertrnsecessssess L7G 


Usurper SLC OE Sse er0 Ge: S20ce0ses seenstecsccescanasces Dd | 
Ulli Khia, a nickname of "AMiu'ddin ......... 195 | 


umbrella, a survival of solar-worship, 131 :— 


a spirit home, 129 f ; as a spirit-eearer ...129 f. | 


wameildel, the twelfth fithi 00.0.0... scccsesseee 178 
wpdsond, the term explained oon eee eee ee Eee ee me 173 
Utkarsha of Kaémir and Lohara........-...... 226 f. 
utlordyana rambirdats ae et * | | 


Vaghélas of Gujarat, a Jaina account of the 
end ome a daaeveseesan le ff, 
Vijayanti = Vanariai 225 ten SS SS eee ee | cis 
Vowshnarva tifhi Se eer, =. | 
wdifea, the meaning off... .cccessoesescceseeere ac 170 
Vajasaneya Upanishad  ........0000 s-ocessc... 219 
valuation of property in Burma in pre-cur- 
renoy days tteeteereensssenseeetesssetssiseseseese SOD 
Vanavial, a note on the history of... 78 f 
Yanavist-Mdahdimya, the, translated......... 33 if. 
Vanikivida = Van — } Ed 


Varada, efficacy of bathing in the ....e.0... 76 | 
Virihamila = Bdrimilé.... 


. Bh Se PSE PS ei ee a 7 
Varakka] Temple, its dedication, 949 and n. : 
— & note on fh featira] at the Fen Pens Bs Be em o$2 


varsha = ‘year’ frequently in Saka Dates... 153 


Vasanthayfji, a Brahman of Sririmapura on 
the Tamraparni, a hero of folktales ......198-f. 

Védindriyanapura, name of a Village in a 
POTN nse vsecensersessesvcsverevsssssessececeese S04 

Vébichchfi, a former name for the Khirt 


Hirer oe oe bee oom oo ee eg yy ee ee om ee a8 Ph) | 


Véjayanti —= Vanaviat 2 im OSS He FSF Pen mime eee is 


in the Harsha Era ....00....ssseeee <<elvarenaes on 29 
Vigraharaja of Lobara, nephew of Diddb...... 296 
Vija (Lightning), an mir-spirit -......scseses. 249 
tijaya = 8. 1596, a2; = 8. 1456 current, 


aoe : — mistaken for vikrama............... in ao2 | 


wijayd, the seventh fithi of bright half, 178; 
the eleventh thi ........0scccessessesesesecserece 178 
Vijayanagara, kings of, date in Saka Era... 
148, 330 ff. 
Vijayeé vara = Vijabror = Bijbihird ......... 298 


tiframa mistaken for riyaya Seeher Hse teens ens DOS wife, testing the, in folktales 4s 
Wilson on Burmese weights 


Vikrama Era Dates from Palm-leaf MSS. ... 1 


vies, the 


Wikha, an epidemic eparit OOF 26 Pe oe ae oe ee 249 
water-spirite SS Ae ee dh ee i Ee Oe OEE ee ee, Og ff. 
teecdboomen — ire | 
| Weight, its value whore there is a lamp or 
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a date af, 

S00 OPE F0 ekae Ot bae bee end ceeeES Fee em conned none Lh i 
Burmese weight, 203: — pekbd, 
220 n.; = vissa $90 n.:-— of gold im 1658 

A. D., 234; of silver as oa statement of 
value 


Vinnagar Alvar of Puravari, © god secseesss... 142 
Virééa, a Brahman, a hero of the Vanavis! 


ob 
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bullion currency, 203 ; money reckoned by, 
207; valuation of money by, 204 ff,: 
valuation by, in Burma in 1476 A. D., 210; 
money paid by, in Burma in 1782, 204- 
‘weight’ synonymous with “money,” 206; 
=Money in the Jidtatas, 234; paying 
fines by, 206 ; weight of silver os a atate- 
ment of price, 207; — ‘basketfuls’ of 
rupees, 206 ;—* bushels ' of rupees, 206; — 
a ‘mule-load’ of money (gold and sil ver)... 


weigh ts, Oriental bullion, system of enquiry 


into, explained, 313 f. ; vastness of subject, 
313 :— Burmese, discussed in detail, 318 ; 
authorities on, $23 ff: Hiram Cor on, S28 - 
Crawfard on, 826 f.; Alexander Hamilton 
on, 327 ; standard, Latter’s list, +19; Maloom 
on, 327; Stevens, 1775,0n, 398; Symes on, 
a2; Wilson on, 328 f.:— Burmese ecale can 
be stated in terms of Indian scale, 325; haw 
came ongin as Indian scale, 395 : denonj- 
nations, Burmese, concurrent systema of, 
320 f.; applied to Anglo-Indian money, 
320 : — current standards in Burma, hare 
always differed, 319 .— quaternary scale 
of md explained, $20; decimal scale of ma 
explained, 320 : —Indian scalecan be stated 
in terms of Burmese scale, 325: has. same 
origin as Burmese seale, 325: — ancient 
standard in India, of gold, 318; of silver, 
SLB; of Oopperce cs. ccccscssdaseseee. 


$2 2 bb iD gan coy 


WHO VIM on cee esanesnne ron sennnstneeee ene eseeeeses TRO n. 
Vorivadraka = Barddra ............... rireshsenens 
eyeya = 8. 1448 expired ...... Ctetetsssnsatssseeees carl 
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yoomdan = = ySugdad Se cee eee “Ecos ae bee oe eee eee oe . S60 
yoon ba yougdd SPS a ee ee eee ee Gee ee ee pa na 269 £. 
oe ae => re. CPG GSS OSE oe ee eel ee 258 


witch-triuls, a note on . 1 « S01 f 
Yadavas of Dévagiri, date in i take: ‘Bra, 
147 : — of Séuna, date in Saka Bra deuner van BET! | 
Yaksha-tadige ... eta tented sis ban pe « 340 
“year, terms tie einige the Westain 
Kehatrapas, 153: = frequently varsha in 
Saka Dates, 153: 2 give ok the. hy 
monsoons, in the Nicobars, 269 f.; half-, 
reckoning by, in mea roi 269 ff. -— 
names for the Saka, noted ........0cc0cce. 2309 
ydgae in Inscriptions ; — 
Harshana POFFO eee Ee ee ee eee sd 
SSOANMRI IRIN as hes sk onsite ses es bas td vce ace 
pohmdaw = wdmgda .1ec.0.c1s ces ccecsesesees sonae 260 7 
Ong = yOngdd wneverreeereereenesvsevescesns ne 260 | 


youdaw = yingda Gee ee a 
yéngdd, history of the word, O58 ff : — the MAGE MEGA. ssnteneewenses sseeetenertacssesene eee S16 


object of giving the derivatives of the WIOCKE =e WILEY. ces cescceestnntensessessessncmmemece 257 
Burmese word, 235; final I present in souget = obras precatorins peeid.......00c0c0000-. B16 
derivatives PF iGac es Satsrisssscincticscges MS Zoking, wm earth -epirib 22. occceecce verse sos ea aeceer 23 


POCOMERE oe cee conser unr scenes tes raven ord sccees cease 314 
yd = ava, 328 :— great, = odesanthera 
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| ywégu = abras precatoriua .......ccccee B14 
| ywijt = adenanthera pavonina eced onae Ld, B27 
yroelni, or standard, silver sos cie scares mn sesees. Ue ff. 
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